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Foreword 


by W. T. H. JACKSON 


When Bayard Dodge told me that some years ago the Records of 
Civilization had asked him to translate Al-Fihrist of al-Nadim I was 
immediately enthusiastic. Here, surely, was a work which fitted the 
purpose of the series as few others could do, for it provided a link 
of a unique kind between several civilizations. In this tenth-century 
work is a compendium of the knowledge possessed by a learned 
Arab of Baghdad, knowledge in great part derived from earlier 
cultures, particularly Hellenic and Roman. Not only is the work 
extremely valuable for a knowledge of the culture of medieval 
Islam and of the literary personalities of the period but it gives 
important information about the classical material available for 
transmission through Muslim culture to the Western world. Al- 
Fihrist is thus a true “record of civilization.” 

To provide a translation of a work such as this requires not only 
a scholar but an enthusiast. Bayard Dodge is both. He has provided 
us with an excellent translation, but before doing so he had to set 
up a text to be translated, since earlier editions had taken no account 
of manuscripts which are now available. In this work, which has 
occupied many years of his life, Professor Dodge has earned the 
gratitude of scholars in many fields of endeavor, for he has made 
available to them knowledge which has heretofore been confined 
to the very few who could read Arabic and had access to a rare work. 





Preface 


In 1871 Gustav Fliigel accomplished a masterly piece of work by 
publishing the Arabic text of Kitab al-Fihrist, but unfortunately he 
lacked reliable copies of the principal manuscripts. I am, therefore, 
very grateful to the authorities of the Chester Beatty Library in 
Dublin, as well as to friends at Robert College, Istanbiil, and to 
Muhammad Rashad ‘Abd al-Muttalib of the League of Arab States 
for helping me to examine and to obtain photostat copies of the most 
important manuscripts of the book. 

Because Al-Fihrist deals with almost every phase of medieval 
culture, it would require a staff of experts to do justice to the trans- 
lation. However, with the help of generous friends I have done my 
best to make the work as accurate as possible. 

[ am grateful to Constantine K. Zurayk, Jibrail M. Jabbur, Anis 
K. Frayha, and other members of the faculty of the American 
University of Beirut for their aid. I also wish to thank Philip K. 
Hitti, Farhat J. Ziadeh, and Samuel D. Atkins of Princeton Univer- 
sity for helping me to understand some difficult passages. Elias 
Shoufani corrected the translation of a number of poems, as well as 
the transliteration in some of the especially difficult sections of 
the book. 

Johann W. Fiick very kindly sent me publications and notes, and 
Edward S. Kennedy and David Pingree helped me with the passages 
on mathematics and astronomy. Harald Ingholt of Yale University 
joined me in studying the Sabians. Mustafa Ziade of Cairo Univer- 
sity and Mojtaba Minovi of Tihran have also been generous in 
giving me their help. I am also grateful to Reza Tajaded of Tihran 
and Mahdi Nakosteen of the University of Colorado for sending me 
their books, which provide valuable material for an understanding 
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of the Arabic text of Al-Fihrist. Thanks are due, furthermore, to 
A. F. P. Hulsewé of Leiden, Louis Hambis of the Institut des Hautes 
Etudes Chinoise de l'Université de Paris, Herbert Franke of Munich, 
and E. H. Schafer of the University of California for suggestions 
about the passage on China. . 

This difficult and complicated book has been copyedited by 
Linnae Coss. She not only prepared every detail for the typesetter 
but she also discovered humerous errors, simplified. the footnotes, 
corrected the Bibliography, and helped to give consistency to the 
translation of the book titles. Lam most grateful for her perseverence, 
skill, and encouragement. 

Because Al-Fihrist is a reference book, I have made the translation 
a literal one, seeking accuracy rather than literary style. I have also 
provided a number of aids for study, which are explained in the 
Introduction that follows this Preface. 

The book is a unique specimen of literature, coming to us from 
medieval Baghdad. We know very little about the author and the 
sources from which he derived his vast amount of information. But 
all honor is due al-Nadim, who compiled this encyclopedic volume, 
for as the Prophet Muhammad said, “The ink of the learned ig as 
precious as the blood of the martyrs.” 


Princeton, New Jersey BAYARD DODGE 
July 1966 








Introduction 


THE SYSTEM OF TRANSLITERATION 
FROM ARABIC INTO ENGLISH 

The system used is the one described in Bulletin 49, November 
1958, issued by the Cataloging Service of the Library of Congress. 


alif (see note below) 


ba — za — z fa — f 
tī —~t sin — § qaf — q 
tha’ — th shin — sh kaf —k 
jim —j säd — ş läm — | 
ha —h did — d mim — m 
kha’ — kh fa —t niin — n 
dal— d za — Zz ha —h 
dhäl — dh ‘ayn — ‘ waw — w 
ta —r ghayn — gh ya — y 


As a rule alif is transliterated according to the vowel which governs it. 
But alif with a maddah or a magsiirah is a form transliterated as 4. 


VOWELS AND DIPHTHONGS 


short long 
fathah a a 
kasrah i i 
dammah u ü 


Shaddah is indicated by a doubling of the con- 
sonant, but a double ya’ after kasrah is written 
as in kulliyah. The definite article is not 
written with a capital, except at the beginning 
of a sentence. The nisbah is written i. Final 
hī’ is written with h, rather than t, except 
when it is in construct state or in a few words 
like salat, zakat, and Ghulät. 
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In the Arabic text the titles of ah author’s books are listed after the 
account of his life. In the translation each list is as a rule preceded 
by the phrase “among his books there were.” Moreover, before 
each book title the Arabic version has kitah (book). This word is 
usually omitted in the English translation, 

Words in brackets are explanatory material, added to clarify the 
meaning of the original text. Parentheses are used for equivalents 
of Arabic and English words, as well as for alternative translations 
and interpretations. There are few paragraph divisions and no 
quotation marks in the Arabic text. 

There are two devices to indicate gaps in the text. When a word 
or a phrase has been purposely omitted by al-Nadim, who hoped to 
be able to fill the space at a later time, a long dash is used. When 4 
word or a phrase is omitted because the original copy is garbled or 
missing, an ellipsis is inserted to indicate missing material, 


THE BIBLIOGRAPHY 

The bibliography follows the main text of the book. It is strictly 
limited in size, with only a selected number of books mentioned. 
The authors are listed alphabetically, with the titles of their books 
placed after their names, All references in the footnotes, Glossary, 
and Biographical Index are to the names of these authors. When 
the titles of more than one book are given after the name of an 
author, the reference indicates which one of these books is involved. 
The size of the Bibliography has been limited by omitting most of 
the recently published editions of the medieval books mentioned in 
the text of Al-Fihrist. 


THE GLOSSARY 

Coming immediately after the Bibliography is the Glossary. It 
should be studied in connection with the religious sects and for an 
understanding of numerous technical terms. It also explains the 
significance of many of the book titles. 


THE BIOGRAPHICAL INDEX 
The names of men and women mentioned in Al-Fihrist are in- 
cluded in the Biographical Index, which comes directly after the 
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Glossary. It is in the form of a Who's Who. In the main text of the 
book the part of the man’s name by which he is listed in the Bio- 
graphical Index is printed in italics, unless the name is repeated in 
the same passage.. Names which are garbled in the manuscripts or 
belong to unimportant characters of fiction are omitted. | 

It may seem strange to list Greek and Latin scholars with the 
Arab ones, but they belonged to the Muslim culture of medieval 
times, just as truly as they do to the scholarship of our modern world. 

References will be found in the Biographical Index to throw light 
on the names of the persons included. The Encyclopaedia of Islam 
and standard works on history, literature, and biography give further 
information about the men and women mentioned in AL-Fihrist. 


THE GENERAL INDEX 
The General Index is placed at the end of the book, after the 


Biographical Index. It includes numerous topics and technical terms, 
as well as the names of tribes and geographical localities. 


LIFE OF THE AUTHOR | | i 
The author of Al-Fihrist was Abū al-Faraj Muhammad ibn Ishaq 


ibn Muhammad ibn Ishaq, but as a rule he is called al-N adim 
because he had the distinction of being a nadim or court companion. 
As the surname of his father was Abū Ya‘qiib, he evidently had an 
elder brother named Ya'giib and probably had other brothers and 
sisters as well. | 

The year of his birth is unknown, but it cannot have been much 
after A.D. 935 and more likely was somewhat earlier. In Chapter VI, 
section 8, the author tells about meeting a scholar named Muhammad 
ibn ‘Abd Allah al-Bardha‘,! who explained the doctrine of the 
Mutazilah and gave him a list of his legal books. If al-Nadim, the 
author of Al-Fihrist, was mature enough to be interested in the 
doctrine of an unorthodox sect and books about the law, he must 
have been at least sixteen years of age, or probably a number of years 
older. Because this meeting occurred during the year 340 (A.D. 


i The men’s names mentioned in the Introduction can be found in the Biographical 
Index, where they are listed according to the part of the name given in italics. For 
information about al-Nadim, see Goldziher, ZDMG, XXXVI (1882), 278-84; 
Fiick, ZDMG, New Ser. IX, No. 2 (1930), 111-24; Ritter, Der Islam, XVII, No. 1 
(February 1928), 15-28. 
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951/9 52), itis evident that al-Nadim’s birth was about 935. He was, 
therefore, almost certainly born during the reign of al-Muqtadir, 
908-932, or of al-Qahir, 932-934, or, less likely, of al-Radi, 934-940. 

The author’s father was called a warrdq, which in his case evidently 
meant that he was a book dealer. As he seems to have been pros- 
perous, it is likely that he presided over a large bookstore, which was 
almost certainly at Baghdad. It is easy to imagine how he com- 
missioned his sons to buy manuscripts from other dealers and had 
his own scribes make copies of manuscripts for his customers. 

A medieval manuscript was about the size of a modern book, but 
it was written by hand instead of being printed. The leaves were 
made of a paper of good quality, with writing on both sides. As a 
rule these pages were bound in a leather cover. The bookshop, like 
the old shops in al-Najaf, was probably on an upper story, where it 
formed a meeting place for scholars who came to examine the books, 
enjoy refreshments, and discuss academic problems. 

Most authorities have taken it for granted that the father, as well 
as the son, was a nadim, or court companion. Ibn Hajar? refers to the 
author as Muhammad ibn Ishag ibn al-Nadim. Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah 
mentions the author thirteen times.2 On pages $7, 175, 207, 208, 
209, 220, 244, and 309 he calls him Ibn al-Nadim, but on other 
pages he refers to him as al-Nadim. Yaqut calls him Muhammad ibn 
Ishaq al-Nadim.4 | 

The main title of the authoritative Beatty manuscript is Kitab 
al-Fihrist li-al-Nadim. In the heading of Chapter II of this manu- 
script there is a curious clause, which also appears in the headings of 
the last three chapters of MS 1934. Following the words “The 
composition of Muhammad ibn Ishag al-Nadim” there is this clause, 
“Ishaq being known as Abii Ya‘qtib al-Warraq.” 

One wonders if the author of Al-Fihrist added this ungrammatical 
phrase in order to make it clear that whereas he himself was a nadim, 
or court companion, his father was merely a warrdg, or book dealer, 
What seems to be certain is that both the father and the son were 
men of considerable importance and social standing. 


* See Bibliography, Hajar, Lisän al-Mizan, Part S; P72 IS, 
? See Usaybi‘ah, ‘Uyiin al-Anba’. 
* See Yaqiit, Irshad, VI (6), p. 408. 
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When he was about six years old the author undoubtedly attended 
an elementary class. attached to a mosque. One can visualize the 
little boy sitting on the ground in a group of other children, swaying 
back and forth as he repeated the verses of the Qur’in, which his 
teacher recited to be memorized. The child also must have learned 
how to write the verses on his board, erasing each verse when he 
learned how to copy it, in order to make the board clean for a new 
quotation. By the time he was ten years old he had probably 
memorized the entire Qur’adn, so as to be prepared for study of a 
more mature nature. | 

It is reasonable to believe that al-Nadim joined a study circle in 
some important mosque to learn the intricacies of Arabic grammar 
and rhetoric as well as something about Qur’anic commentary, the 
Hadith or traditions of the Prophet, and rules for reciting the Qur’in 
in an authorized way. Before long he undoubtedly worked as an 
apprentice in his father’s book shop, copying manuscripts, enter- 
taining scholars, and helping to sell what they wanted to buy. 
Yaqiit endorsed this idea when he wrote: “It is not unreasonable that 
he was a warrdq who sold books.” | 

Al-Nadim, however, was so much interested in his studies that 
he did not spend all of his time in the book store. An inscription on 
the title page of the Beatty MS records that he quoted, or was a 
pupil of, Abū Sa‘id al-Sirafi the jurist, Abū al-Fara al-Isbahani the 
famous compiler of poetry and literary anecdotes, and Abii Abd 
Allah al-Marzubani, who was interested in history. Ibn Hajar® says 
that al-Nadim had permission to quote Isma‘il al-Saffar, who was 
an authority for the Hadith ‚and [brahim al~Abyari points out that 
he also studied with al-Hasan ibn Sawwar, a logician who translated 
scientific books;? Abū Ahmad, who was perhaps al-Husayn ibn 
Ishag ibn Karnib the theologian and natural scientist; Yiinus al-Qass, 
who translated classic works on mathematics, and Abū al-Hasan 
Muhammad ibn Yusuf al-Nagit, a scholar interested in Greek science. 

Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah remarks that al-Nadim was a katib,8 which 
may mean that he was simply a writer. On the other hand it may 

5 See Yäqüt, Irshad, VI (6), 408. 

® See Hajar, Lisän al-Mizdn, Part 5, p. 72. 

? See Abyari, Turdath al-Insdniyah, WI (March 5, 1965), 196. 

8€ Usaybi‘ah, Part 1, p. 57. 
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imply that he was a government secretary, perhaps in the library or 
in the bureau for correspondence, Because al-Nadiim was surmamed 
Abii al-Faraj he must have been married, with at least one son and 
a home of his own in Baghdad. | 

{bn Hajar says that alsNadim was a Shi'ite? which statement is 
confirmed by the text of ALFihrist. Ty Chapter VI the author speaks 
of the Shiah as al-khass? or eli te, while he refers to persons who were 
not Shiites as al‘auun? or ignorant. hi AL-Fihrise moreover, the 
Suimites are referred to as al-hashwiyah, which is a contemptuous 
term for persons who blindly accept anth ropomorphic ideas, 19 

When speaking about the father of al-Zubayrī Mus'ab ibn ‘Abd 
Allah, al-Nadim says that he was one of the most wicked of men, 
because he mali gned the descendants of Aiu 

Tn the same passage in which Ibn Hajar calls al-Nadim a Sh¥ tte 
he also states that he was a Mu‘tazilt. Even if he was not an official 
member of this heretical sect, al-Nadim must have been very much 
interested in it, because such a large part of the fifth chapter of 
Al-Fihrist is devoted to it, 

Because he met an Imashi leader and attended an Isma‘tli meet 
ing, !? some people have claimed that al-Nadim was one of the 
ismd iliyah, but this idea does hot seem to be a true one. 

Al-Nadim mentions that he wrote one other book in addition to 
Al-Fihrist. In speaking about the excellencies of books he says, “I 
have dealt with this subject and similar ones in the chapter on writing 
and its instruments in a book which T have composed about descrip. 
tions and comparisons (al-awsaf’ wa-al-tashbihdt).” Evidently al- 
Nadim was so much interested in books and government work char 
he did not attempt to become a teacher. The inscniption, on the 
title page of the Beatty MS says that no one quoted him, which 
implies that he did not have students. 

itis probable that while he was still a young iman al-Nadiin began 
to make a catalogue of authors and ‘the names of their compositions 
for use in his father’s bookstore, At the beginning of Chapter IV, 


* Hajar, Liste al-Mizda, Pare 5) p72. 

8 Chap, VI, section 6,2. 47 andn, 66 of the translation. 
** Chap. TL, section 1, near n, 208. 

1 Chap. V, section 4, near n. $3 and n. of, 

** Chap. Í, section y, followin gn as, 
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section. 2, he explains that, as other scholars have given details about 
the poets, what he himself aims to do is “to present the names of the 
poets and the amount of verses written by each poet among them 

. . 86 that whoever desires to collect books and poems can have 
this mformation.” 

it is reasonable to believe that al-Nadim. wrote notes about each 
author on a piece of paper. When dealing with a man who was a 
scholar rather than a poet he tried to give some biographical 
material, as well as the titles of the author's books. When speaking 
about the books of the Zaydiyah™ he says, “If some observer sees 
one of them while we are writing, I will add it in its proper place. 
In the course of time the notes must have been arran ged according 
to subjects and in. chronological sequence. ‘Then, when enough of 
them had been collected, the author undertook to com pile them. in 
the form of chapters for his book. | | 

As he grew older, al-Nadim evidently became interested iN sO 
many subjects about which he read in books, or which he learned 
about from friends and chance acquaintances, that he included a 
great deal of additional material with his notes abont the poets and 
scholars, Thus, instead of being merely the catalogue for a bookshop, 
Ai-Filyist became an encyclopaedia of medieval islamic culture. 

We do not know to what extent akNadiim searched for informa- 
tion in places other than Baghdad, He very likely visited al-Bagrah 
and abk ofan, as scholarship flourished in those cities during the 
aghth century, He may have gone to Aleppo, where Sayf al- 
Dawilah, during the middle of the tenth century, created a center of 
literature and cultore. Jt is not very likely that he visited Damascus 
or the famous cities of Persia and Khorasan. What is certain, how- 
ever, is that he spent some time at al-Mawsil, probably when Nasir 
al-Dawlah was ruler of the region, between A.D, 929 and 968. 

Al-Pihrisé mentions that he met a book collector there. He also 
saw the tutor of the sons of Nasir al-Dawlah!® and a man named 
Muhaminad ibn Hashim, who was brought up in the environs of 
aleMawsil 16 He evidently visited the Hbraries of al-Mawsil, as be 


ii Chap, V, setion 4, near n. rao, 
* Chap, IL section 2, near u. 9, and section 3, near n. 79. 
48 Chap, IV, section a, Gear rh Q$. 
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found a fragment of one of Euclid’s books in a private collection. 
Apparently in addition. to searching for books, he learned what he 
could about religious sects, He associated with an Imashi leader and 
attended an Ismaili meeting, which may have inspired him to 
include his long passage about the Ismailiyah in ALFihyist.2® Te 
is obvious that al-Nadim was at al-Mawsil before he com pleted his 
chapter about the poets, because he says that he saw a certain amount 
of poetry theret? Sarton states chat al-Nadim went to istan bill, 
taking it for granted that Dar al-Räm referred to the Byzantine city 
of Constantinople. But this is an error, as Dar al-Riirn res lly refers 
to the Greek Orthodox section of Ba ghdad.2® 
Nasir al~Dawlah, the ruler of al-Mawsil, was a Shřite who was 
anxious to make his city a center of culture and learning. Ag al- 
Nadim was also a Shiite, it is possible that his service as a court 
companion was at al-Mawsil. Itis much more H kely, however, that 
he went to al-Mawsil to obtain books and that his life as a court 
conipanion was spent at Baghdad. What seems probable is that 
al-Nadim became attached to the court at the time of Muizz 
al-Dawlah, who, with the title of Ami al Umara , overshadowed the 
puppet caliph and ruled at Baghdad from A.D. 945 to 967. He was a 
member of the Buwayh family and a sympathizer with the Shi'ites, 
so that it would have been natural for him to make a Shiite like 
al-Nadim a member of his court, perhaps connected with the royal 
library. [fal-Nadim was a court com panjon in the palace of Mu‘izz 
al-Dawlah, it is likely that he also served “Izy al~Dawlah, the weak 
son and successor of Mu‘izz al-Dawlah, until this son died in anp. 
977. Unfortunately we can only guess about these events in the lite 
of al-Nadim, as we do not have accurate information about his 
biography. 
it cannot have been very long after the death of ‘Izz al-Dawlah 
that al-Nadim undertook the laborious task of arran ging his mass of 
notes and compiling them in the form of a book. Near the end of 
Chapter P! of AL-Fihrist, the author records: “This is the end of 


V Chap. VIL section 2, neat n. ES 

$ Chap. V, section 4, near n, 9 3and in. 96; also Chap. V, section s. 
Chap. IV, section 2, near a. ¢. 

“ Chap, DX, section 2,0. do; Sarton I, 662. 

2 Chap. 1 section 3, pear n, 133. 
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what we have composed of the first chapter of the book Al-Fihvist, 
until the time of the appearance of the new moon on Saturday of 
Sha'ban during the year three hundred and seventy-seven.” This 
was probably December, 087. a 

Yagit cites this same year for the writing of Al-Fihrist. Near the 
end of Chapter 1 al-Nadim gives this date also for completion of 
the account of the scholars of grammar and language. "I wo other 
statements can be mentioned to confirm. the aceuracy of this date. 
in speaking about Abii al-Hasan “Ali ibn Nasr, the author of Al- 
Fihrist says, “who died a few months ago.” Ibn Ta ehri-Birdi gives 
the year three hundred and seventy-six (ap. 986/987) as the time 
of this man’s death." Then at the end of Chapter VI there is the 
statement in ALFihrist, “until our time, which is the year three 
hundred and seventy-seven. * 

It is possible that al-Nadim did not complete the last chapters of 
his book until a year or two later. In Chapter IX he tells the story 
ofa Christian monk who returned from China. As this monk did 
not reach Baghdad before the year three hundred and seventy-seven 
(a.D, 987/988}, it is possible that Chapter IX was not written in its 
final form before a.D. 988 or 089.2% Te seems to be certain that 
Al-Fihvist was completed by the year AD. 900 at the latest, probably 
twelve or eighteen months before that time. This was just at the 
time when higher education was being established at the al-faimu 
al-Azhar in Cairo and a little less than a century before the First 
Crusade. Hugh Capet was King of France, and Acthelred the Second 
was ruling in England. 

lon Hajar says that a certain Abū Tabir al-Karkhi gave the date for 
al-Nadini's death as the year four hundred and thirty-eight (A.D, 
1047}, but he said of this statement, “he was not reliable about this. 
ibn Hajar also quotes other assertions which seem to be equally 
unreliable?” 

ae Yigün Fhad V1 (2),,6a; Vi (a), 54. 

a g k arn. $e, 

"a Cha, Aa ‘ection i "ToeheiBirdl Part 4,0. 349, 2.5. Shue’, VEG), 438 (408), 
gives a later date, which must be an error. 

3 Chap. VI, section §. 

20 Chap, UX, section 2, n. 30. 


ar plajar, Lisän al-Mizan, Part $, p. 7a. Although the date ap. 1oq'7 seems to ns 
mF r a i rO ) 
inaccurate, numerous authorities have given it as the year of al-Nadim’s death. The 
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It seems inevitable that if al-Nadim had lived until A.D. 1047 he 
would have added to Al-Fihrist some of the great names of the 
eleventh century, such as Ibn Sind and al-Biriini, as well as something 
about the famous Ikhwan al-Safa’, Furthermore, al-Nadim left 
blank spaces in his manuscript, to be filled in as he could obtain 
further information. Evidently he died before he was able to include 
new data in these blank spaces. 

Accordingly, the note on the title page of the Beatty manuscript 
is probably correct. It says of al-Nadim that “he died on Wednesday, 
the tenth [day] from the end of Sha‘ban in the year three hundred 
and eighty (A.D. 990/991).’28 As this note was almost certainly 
written. by the great historian al-Magqrizi, it has real importance and 
seems to be reliable.?9 

It is reasonable to believe that when al-Nadim died the original 
copy of his manuscript was placed in the royal library at Baghdad, 
while other copies made by scribes about the time of his death were 
assigned to his family bookstore, where some of them were probably 
sold to customers who came to purchase interesting books. Farmer 
says: “Yaqüt (d. 626/1229) averred that he used a copy of the Fihrist 
in the handwriting of al-Nadim himself. The lexicographer al- 
Saghani (650/1252) made a similar claim. Either of these autograph 
copies may have been in the Caliph’s library, which was destroyed 
utterly at the sacking of Baghdad in 656/ 1258). 30 


Beatty MS has been made available so recently that these authorities have obviously 
never had a chance to study it. As many of the persons mentioned in this paragraph 
and those which follow lived after Al-Fihrist was written, their names are not in- 
cluded in the Biographical Index, although some of them are mentioned in the 
Bibliography. 

28 This passage probably means that al-Nadim died on the nineteenth day of the 
eighth month of the lunar year, which began March 31, 990. The first seven lunar 
months have 207 days, which added to the nineteenth day of the eighth month makes 
a total of 226 days. The solar calendar date for 226 days after March 31 is November 
12, 990. This seems to have been the true date for al-Nadim’s death. 

2° Abii al-‘Abbas Ahmad ibn ‘Ali ibn ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Magqrizi was born at 
Ba‘albek in 1365. He was an official at Damascus but later lived in Egypt, where he 
died in 1441. He was one of the greatest of the medieval Egyptian historians. See 
Zirikli, I, 172; “al-Makrizi,” Enc. Islam, IV, 175. 

°° Farmer, Annual of Leeds University Oriental Society, Il (1959-1961), 47. 
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Ibn al-Qifti and Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah depended upon Al-Fihrist for 
information. Khalil ibn Aybak and other authorities also alluded to 
al-Nadim, who in medieval times seems to have been highly 
regarded. 

In order to sum up what has been said, it is reasonable to assume 
that al-Nadim was born about A.D. 935, very likely a few years 
earlier. He profited by an unusually comprehensive education, as 
he not only mastered the conventional Islamic studies but also learned 
something about history, geography, comparative religion, and the 
Greek sciences. He undoubtedly served as an apprentice in his 
father’s book business, at the same time that he attended the lectures 
and classes of some of the leading scholars of the tenth century. 

When grown, al-Nadim married and had at least one son. About 
the time that he married it is likely that he started to help his father 
by collecting data about books and their authors. Evidently he 
wished to assemble a catalogue to show customers and to help with 
the procuring and copying of manuscripts to be sold to scholars and 
book collectors. 

Although he visited al-Mawsil and perhaps other cities, most of 
his research was almost certainly done at Baghdad, where he may 
have been one of the directors of the great government library. His 
position of court companion was probably, but not certainly, during 
the reigns of Mu‘izz al-Dawlah and his son. 

Perhaps because his work at the library and the court came to an 
end, or else because of some illness which threatened him, al-Nadim 
decided that it was time to collect his notes, so as to compile them in 
book form. Accordingly, during the years 987 and 988 he com- 
pleted his difficult task so as to form the book Al-Fihrist. He evi- 
dently hoped to live for a number of years longer in order to fill in 
blank spaces in his manuscript, but this hope was not realized. 
During the autumn of 990 his life came to an end. 


THE MANUSCRIPTS: SOURCES 
FOR THE TRANSLATION 

When Gustav Fliigel published his Arabic edition of Al-Fihrist 
in 1871 he included a vorwort in German, in which he described the 
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manuscripts available for his nse, The principal manuscripts upon 
which Flügel based his text were: () the old Paris manuscript, 
containing four chapters; (ii) the copy of a manuscript in Istanbiil, 
which de Slane had transcribed, by a scribe named Ahmad al-Masri 
for use in Paris; (iii) two copies in Vienna; (iv) several fragments in 
Leyden. Flügel realized that his manuscripts were incomplete, and 
it is true that he lacked part of the material about the Mu‘tazijlah 
sects, given in Chapter V, section. 1, of the translation, as well as 
source material for other less important passages. As Fligel has 
described the manuscripts which he used in detail, it does not seem 
to be worth while to repeat what he wrote in his vorwort. 

The principal manuscripts available for use at the present time are 
the following. 
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The Beatty Manuscript. This manuscript is No. 3315 in the Chester 
Beatty Library in Dublin. It comprises the first half of the book, 
ending with an account of al-Nashi al-Kabir in Chapter V, section 
i. There are 119 folios, with writing on both front and back of each : 
leaf. As several pages are left blank, there are 234 pages of text, | 
each measuring 22 by 16.5 cmt and averaging twenty-five lines to the = 
page. The handwriting is in the form of an old naskh script, clear, 
well marked, and transcribed with a good quality of black ink. The 
titles are also written in black, in a similar script but in large letters, 
The paper is fairly thick, smooth, and of a dark cream color. As the 
Chester Beatty Library has had the pages bound in leather and 
carefully repaired by a skilful technician, the manuscript does not 
appear to be as old as it really is. Tt contains the material about the 
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The main heading of the Beatty Manuscript is Kitah al-Fihrisi 
limal-Nadim, It is in an oblong design with white letters and a gold 
background somewliat decorated, Alongside this oblong space there 
are two lines of notes, written in a small script. “The upper line is not 
clear enough to be read accurately, The lower line has, “Ahtuad ibn 
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H See also Filigel, ZOMG, XIE (7859), 350-050; Puck, Ambir, IV, Nos. 3 and 4 
(February tosr), #i-ra4g, 

"2 Sonic of the missing segments are Chap, 1, section T, seen. 49; Chap. I, section 4, 
see aso. so; Chap. IV, section 2, seem. tog; Chap. V, section t, oon. 1. 
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AH al-Magrizi 824. This evideutly means that the manuscript 
became the possession of the famous historian Ahmad ibn ‘At al 
Maqrizi** | 

somewhat below the main heading there are two other notes in 

stall script. One of them reads “from the books of Ahmad ibn 
AR”: the other, “at Damascus 825.” Te is known that al-Maqrivi 
went to Damiasctis about 810 (a.p. 1409/ 1408} to serve in govern- 
ment posts and returned to Cairo some ten years later, He may have 
written these notes at Cairo or perhaps on some occasion when he 
returned to Damascus for a visit. 

There is also written on the title page, going from the bottoni to 
the top and in the right-hand margin, a longer inscription, which was 
probably written by al-Maarizi. This inscription has been translated 
as follows: | | 


The author of this book was Abi al-Faraj Muhammad ibn Abi Ya‘qiib 
Ishaq ibn Muhammad ibn Ishaq al-Warragq known as al-Nadim. He 
quoted Abi Said al-Sirafi, Abu al-Faraj al-Ishahany, Abi ‘Abd Allah 
al-Marzubani aud others, but nobody quoted him. He died on Wednes 
day, the tenth (day) from che end of Sha‘ban, in the year three hundred and 
eighty (A.D. 990). He was suspected of being a Shit, may Allah forgive 


im 74 


There are certain other notes on the tide page, but they are evidently 
not in the handwriting of al-Maarizi and are il legible, 

Below the main heading on the title page and in large handwriting 
written over a small inscription of al-Magrizi, there is the following 
statement, which designates the Inauuseript as a tmortmiaiu, estab 
lished by Ahmad Pash al-Jazzar, who died in a.Đ. 1804, | 


B A Waqf of Allah Almighty 
ALFA) } Ahmad Pasha ai-fazzar has made this book a wagi, pious founda- 
ton and trist in the Mosque of al-Mabärak at ʻAkk3, the praiseworthy, 


" Por al-Maqrizi, see n. 29. 

H The siguatare should be compared with the copy given in Part I, section 3 
p. 961, of al-Magrizi’s history, Kitab ab-Sulik l-Ma‘tifat Duwal al-Mulik edited 
by Mustafa Ziide, Cairo, Lajat al- Fr lif, ross. 

a Nae Significance of this passage, sec the preceding statement about the life of 
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the Abmadiyah, for the seeking of learning... . He establishes it as a 


true and jegal waqf, so that it will not be removed, sold or exchanged... 
upon Allah, for Allāh is the hearing and knowing. 


This inscription was deciphered with the help of a scholar from 
‘Akka, but even he could not translate accurately the two places 
which lave been left blank. 

On the title page of each chapter other than the first there is 
written under the heading and close to the left hand margin, 
hikdyat Rhatt al-meusanni{, which means “an imitation of the land- 
writing of the author,” Under this inscription there is a copy of the 
signature of the author, “His (God's) servant, Muhammad ibn 
Ishiq.” "S 

Beginning with the back of folio 9 and at the end of every tenth 
folio which follows, there is written on the lower margin, ‘Hrid 
(compared), This means chat the copy was compared with the 
original manuscript at the end of each lot of paper. For soine reason. 
the same word appears at the end of folio 8 and also at the termina- 
tion of Chapter IX. At the bottom, of folio 60 the inscription is 
extended to read: “Compared with the. original of the author, 
transcribed from it and confirmed, thanks be to Allah, Lord of the 
Knowing.” At the end of folic 99, there is a similar inscription with 
the following variation: “Compared with the original, which is in 
the handwriting of the author, transcribed from it and confirmed.” 

Arabie scholars have explained that when a medieval scribe copied 
a manuscript he reproduced not only the words but also the hand- 
writing of the author and the arrangement of the page. These 
inscriptious in the Beatty Manuscript were evidently made by a 
scribe who transcribed the book froni the original copy, which was 


written by al-Nadim himself in his own handwriting. Itis uot eer- | ga aioa 


tain, but not unlikely, that the Beatty Manuscript was transcribed <: 


before al-Nadim died, under lus personal supervision. As he was a 
court companion, probably connected with the royal library, he very 


uaturally may have deposited the original copy of AL-Fihrist in that pas «2 


iastitution, At the same time, he almost certainly would have Had 


"8 See Arberry, fsianic Research Association Miscellany. 1 0948}, 20, where he states: 
“The author signed his copy in this manner at the begnining of cach separate part. 
The transcription has moreover been collated with the author's autograph.” 
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copies made for the family bookstore, so that they could be used as 
catalogues and sold to customers. Thus it is reasonable to guess that 
the Beatty Manuscript was transcribed during the final months of 
the life of al-Nadim or soon afterwards. The manuscript, for in- 
stance, lacks the statement that al-Sabi “died before the year three 
hundred and eighty (a.D. 990),” although this item of information is 
in the Flügel edition,37 

If the original manuscript, written in al-Nadim’s own hand- 
writing, was placed in the royal library at Baghdad, it undoubtedly 
was destroyed when the Mongols sacked the city in A.D. 1258. The 
Beatty Manuscript, on the other hand, was evidently a copy, which 
was probably sold to some customer and taken to Damascus, where 
it escaped the destruction of Baghdad and during the year A.D. 825 
became the possession of the historian al-Maqrīzī. 

We know nothing about the history of the manuscript until it 
was placed in the library of the great mosque at ‘Akkä, when the 
notorious Ahmad Pasha al-Jazzār was ruling there at the time of 
Napoleon Bonaparte. After the fall of Ahmad Pasha, the manuscript 
was evidently stolen from the mosque. It was probably at this time 
that it became divided, as the Beatty Manuscript includes only the 
first half of Al-Fihrist. In the course of time the dealer Yahudah 
sold this first half to Sir Chester Beatty, who placed it in his library 
at Dublin.38 


Manuscript 1934. This manuscript comprises the last half of Al-F'ihrist. 
It begins with an account of al-Wasiti in Chapter V, section 2, and 
continues to the inscription, which indicates the completion of the 
book. An Arabic number is on top of each page, and a modern 
number has also been stamped for each of the one hundred and 
eighty-eight folios. As there are some empty pages, only three 
hundred and sixty-two of them contain writing. There is no proper 
title page. The first page contains only an Ottoman seal, a recent 
rendering of the name of the book and its author, with some notes 
which are too indistinct to be deciphered accurately. 


°? See Chap. HI, section 2, N. 207. 
*° See the catalogue of the Beatty Library, in the section entitled “A Handlist of 
the Arabic Manuscripts,” Vol. II, p. 31 (Dublin, Walker, 1955 ff). 
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This manuscript is identical with the Beatty Manuscript in almost 
every detail, ‘The handwriting is the same, the pages are the same 
size, and stimilar tuscriptions are introduced to show that the copy 
has beeu checked with the original. The same ungrammatical form 
appears in Chapter II of the Beatty Manuscript and Chapters VII, 
IX and X ofM alluscript 1934. This is the phrase already mentioned, 
“Muhammad ibn Ishaq al-Nadim, Ishiq known as Ab Ya'qtib 
ain Warraq.” 

Many scholars think that this Manuscript is the other half of the 
Beatty Manuscript, but Professor Mojtaba Minovi of Tibran, who 
saw the Beatty Manuscript before it was repaired, cousiders that copy 
to be much older than Manuscript 1934. 

Manuscript 1934 forms part of the Shadid ‘AK Pashia collection, 
which is now cared for in the library adjacent to the Sulaymäuiyah 
Mosque at Istanbiil, In the library catalogue it is described as 
“Suleymaniye G, Kütüphanesi kismi Shetit Ali Pasha 19 34. 

The Beatty Manuscript, which couprises tie first half of A L-Fihvist, 
and Manuscript 1934, which contains the last lalf, are the two most 
authoritative and important sources for a knowledge of the book, 


Manuscript r34. This manuscript contains Chapter I, section f, of 
Al-Fihrist, as well as the last four chapters of the book. Both the 
table of contents and the numbering of the chapters are incorrect. 
Chapter Í, sectiou t, and Chapter VII are grouped together as the 
first part of the book, and the last three chapters are designated If, 
IH, and IV, instead of eight, uine, and ten, : 

There are a hundred and eighteen folios, written on the front and 
back, with modern numbers stamped on them. There are no em pty 
spaces to be filled in, as is the case with the other uian uscripts. Each 
page is 25.5 by 18.5 em in size. The handwriting is well formed, 
similar to the naskh script of the manuscripts already mentioned, 
As this copy is incomplete, it was evidently transcribed fron parts of 
some older version, It contains some hook titles omitted in the 
earlier sources, 

This uguuseript is located in the Képriilti Library at istaubtil, 
where it is catalogued as No. 1135. A date is ascribed to it, which is 
given as “Rabi al-Thäni 600.’ This is equivalent to the fourth 
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month of A.D. 1203/1204. Stam ped on the man uscript are numerous 
seals of the Ottoman period, the principal one containing the name 
Kubrili. The title page bears the heading given at the beginning of 
Chapter [in the translation. ftis written in black ink, whereas the 
subtitles and nates of authors are in red. 


Manuscript 1134. This manuscript is in the Köprülü Library at 
Istanbul, catalogued as No. 1134. It is written on good paper, each 
page measuring 20.3 by 1s cm, and is divided into two separate 
parts. The first might easily be a copy of Chapter , section 1, as 
given i Manuscript 1135. The second part contains what is probably 
most of Manuscript 19034. This version does not seeni to be as old 
and authentic as the other copies. 


The Tonk Manuscript, This transcription of a portion of AL Fibviy 
is in the Sa‘idiyah Library at Touk, where it originally belonged to 
the Nabob of the region. Tonk is a city of Rajastan, a hundred and 
twenty-five miles southwest of Agra. The manuscript coutains 
forty-four folios, with writing ou the front aud back of each page, 
At the beginning there is a page which is empty except for some 
blurred seals aud a title, written in small letters: “Fihrist of Accounts 
of the Scholars and the Names of Their Compositions,” followed 
by the name of al-Nadim partially blotted out. | 

After a pious phrase this copy starts with a poem in Chapter III, 
it ends with a short passage about an unimportant author named 
Plutarch in Chapter VIL? There is a postscript which reads: 


The second section of the Book AL-Fifriae has ended, with the help of 
Alli Almighty and his kindness. If Allah Almighty so wills, there will 
follow it in the third section an account of Yahya al-Nahwi. It has been 
transcribed by Hunayn ibn “Abd Allah, the nephew of Yahya al-fawhari, 
thanks be to the Lord of the Knowing. 


The numbering of the sections docs not correspond with that of the 
other manuscripts, bat in all of the versions an account of Yahya 
al-Nahwi comes directly after the point where the Tonk manuscript 
ends. The uame mentioned at the end of the postscript is evideutly 


8° Chap HI section 4, near mn. $2, and Chapter VIE, section 1, near m. 764, 
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that of the copyist. This manuscript is so well described in an article - 


written by Johann Fück*® that it is necessary to mention only a few 
facts in this introduction. 

The manuscript lacks a segment of material from Chapter IV and 
Chapter V.4t The point in Chapter V, section r, where the manu- 
script recommences corresponds to folio ro, at the top of the reverse 
side. Between that point and the beginning of manuscript 19344? 
the Tonk Manuscript contains material lacking in the other versions, 
It is because of this additional material that this transcription is 
valuable. 

The Tonk Manuscript, moreover, gives the list of book titles of 
Ibn al-Mu‘allim.® This list is lacking in the Fliigel edition at the 
bottom of page 197, as well as in the other manuscripts and in the 
compilation of al-Tiisi.“4 For other material which is unique in the 
Tonk Manuscript, see Chapter V, section 5, notes 145, 188, and 189. 
Note 198 indicates that al-Tiisi drew upon sources similar to those 
used by the scribe of the Tonk Manuscript. Ibn Hajar*® also quotes 
items which he evidently found in the part of Al-Fihrist unique to the 
Tonk Manuscript. Except for this additional material, this manu- 
script is not as valuable as the others, as the handwriting is not always 
clear and there are many clerical errors. 


Manuscript 4457. This is in La Bibliothéque nationale in Paris, 

- Fonds Arabe, 1953 catalogue, page 342 (cf. 5889, fol. 128, vo. 1 30), 

No. 4457. This transcription contains the first part of Al-Fihrist and 

is dated six hundred and twenty-seven (A.D. 1229/1230). It has 237 

folios, each page measuring 20 by 13.5 cm, with sixteen lines to the 

page. It ends with a statement of intention to continue with the 

fifth chapter and a prayer for Muhammad and his family. This is 

probably the copy referred to by Fliigel in his vorwort as the “Old 

Paris Manuscript,” comprising Chapters I to IV. Fliigel must have 

depended to a large extent on this manuscript for the part of his 
“0 See Fiick, ZDMG, New Ser. XV, No. 2 (1936), 298-321. 

Chap. IV, section 2, n. 100, and Chap. V, section 1, n. 237. 

*2 Chap. V, section 1, near n. 266. 

Chap. V, section $, n. 210. 

tt Tüsi, Fihrist al-Tiisi, p. 315. 

+5 Hajar, Lisdn al-Mizan. 
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text between his pages one and a hundred and seventy-two. In fact 
the pious ending is exactly like that given in the Flügel edition on the 
top of page 172. 


Manuscript 4458. This is also in La Bibliothéque nationale, Fonds 
Arabe, 1953, catalogue page 342 (cf. $880, fol. 128, vo. 130), No. 
4458. This copy starts with Chapter V, section 5. The title is 
identical with that given by Flügel. There are 246 folios, each meas- 
uring 24 by 16cm. It continues to the end of the book and closes 
with a note stating that it was confirmed as correct by the copyist 
Ahmad al-Misri. The manuscript is marked as being copied in 1846 
under the supervision of de Slane, from a manuscript in the Library 
Kieuprulu in Istanbil. The handwriting is clear, but the headings 
are not separated as distinctly as they are in the Flügel text and there 
seem to be numerous clerical errors. In the headings for the last 
three chapters the name of al-Nadim is given in the same specialized 
and ungrammatical way that it is given in Manuscript 1934. De 
Slane evidently had this copy made by a scribe at Istanbal from 
Manuscript 1134 or perhaps from the more accurate Manuscript 
1934, which originally was in the Köprülü Library before it was 
moved to the library by the Sulayminiyah Mosque. 


Vienna Manuscript No. 33. This manuscript comprises part of 
Chapter V, but omits part of the material about the Mu‘tazilah. It 
continues to the end of the book. This manuscript and the two which 
follow are described in greater detail by Fliigel in his vorwort. 


Vienna Manuscript No. 34. This copy contains part of Chapter I, 
part of Chapter VII, and the last three chapters. 


The Leyden Manuscript. Flügel gives this as No. 20 and explains that 
it contains Chapters VII to X. He also found at Leyden some 
unimportant and unsatisfactory fragments. 


The Tanjah Manuscript. This is a recent and unimportant copy, which 
is described in Majallat Ma‘had al~Khutiit al- Arabiyah, published by 
the League of Arab States at Cairo, Vol. I, Part 2, p. 179. 
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Ahmad Taymiir Pasha Appendix. This consists of some extra pages 
purchased by Ahmad Taymiir Pasha after his attention had been 
directed to them by a publication issued in Germany in 1889. These 
pages were published as an appendix to the Egyptian edition of 
Al-Fihrist at Cairo, by the Rahmaniyah Press, in 1929. 


Because of the wars and revolutions in medieval times and the 
insects which thrive in warm climates, great numbers of valuable 
manuscripts have been lost. It is unfortunate that no complete 


manuscript exists of a book as important as Kitab al-Fihrist of 
al-Nadim. | 








The Fihrist of al-Nadim 
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Ahmad Taymiir Pasha Appendix. ‘This consists of some extra pages 
purchased by Ahmad Taymiir Pasha after his attention had been 
directed to them by a publication issued in Germany in 1889. These 
pages were published as an appendix to the Egyptian edition of 
Al-Fihrist at Cairo, by the Rahminiyah Press, in 1929. 


Because of the wars and revolutions in medieval times and the 
insects which thrive in warm climates, great numbers of valuable 
manuscripts have been lost. It is unfortunate that no complete 


manuscript exists of a book as important as Kitab al-Fihrist of 
al-Nadim. 
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Kitab al-Fihvist 


The Composition of 
Abi al-Faraj Muhammad ibn Ishaq al-Warriq, 
known as Ibn Abi Ya‘qiib al-Nadin# 


In the name of Allah, the Merciful, the Compassionate; I rely 
upon Allah, the Unique, the Victorious: may Allah lengthen the 
life of the excellent master. Lord by T hy mercy make it easy for? 
persons accepting conclusions without premises and resting upon the 
intended purpose without a lengthening of explanations, for we are 
abridging our statements at the beginning of this book of ours, so 
as to form a guide to show how we plan to compose it, if Allah so 
wills. It is said, “Upon Allah we rely,” and from Him also do we 
invoke a benediction for all of His prophets and worshippers who 
are sincere in obeying Him, for there is no strength and no power 
except with Allah, the Exalted, the Almighty. 


This is a catalogue of the books of all peoples, Arab and foreign, 
existing in the language of the Arabs, as well as of their scripts, 
dealing with various sciences, with accounts of those who composed 


* The title is taken from MS 1135. Kitab means “book” and al-fihrist means “the 
catalogue” or “the index.” A warraq is a man who sells paper and manuscripts, 
which are often transcribed by his own hand. A nadim is a court companion of 
some high official. These terms and many others are explained in the Glossary. 
The author of Al-Fihrist was known by the nickname “‘al-Nadim,” and is listed by 
this name in the Biog. Index. 

* In the Beatty MS these words, “Lord. . . for,” are omitted and the word for 
“persons” is garbled. In the Flügel edition also, some words are omitted. The trans- 
lation, therefore, follows MS 1135. 

* For the title page of the Beatty MS sce the Introduction. Compare this passage 
with Mez, Renaissance of Islam, p. 170. 








2 SUMMARY OF BOOK 


them and the categories of their authors, together with their relation- 
ships and records of their times of birth, length of life, and times of 
death, and also of the localities of their cities, their virtues and faults, 
from the beginning of the formation of each science to this our own 
time, which is the year three hundred and seventy-seven. after the 
Hijrah [A.D. 987/88]. 


Summary of What the Book Contains in Ten Chapters! 

The First Chapter, in. three sections. 

The First Section, describing the languages of the peoples, Arab 
and foreign, the characteristics of their methods of writing,’ their 
types of script and forms of calligraphy. 

The Second Section, about titles of the books of the laws revealed 
to the sects of the Muslims and the sects of [other] peoples.’ 

The Third Section, describing the Book which has nothing false 
in front of it or behind it, a revelation from the All Wise and All 
Praised, with the names of the books composed about its sciences 
and accounts of the readers [of the Qur’an], with the names of those 
who quoted them and the digressions from their forms of reading. 

The Second Chapter, with three sections, about the grammarians 
and language scholars. 

The First Section, about the beginning of grammar,’ with accounts 
of the grammarians of al-Basrah and the Arabians who were 
masters of literary style, with the titles of their books. 

The Second Section, with accounts of the grammarians and 
language scholars of al-Kiifah and the titles of their books. | 

The Third Section, mentioning a group of grammarians connected 
with both schools® and the titles of their books. 


* In the Beatty MS this table of contents is written on horizontal lines without 
any special arrangements for the headings. The Arabic word translated as “chapter 
is al-magdlah. 

5 Several extra words are in the Beatty MS, but they are not clear enough to read. 

€ The Beatty MS varies slightly from the Flügel, but neither of them make the 
meaning entirely clear. 

7 Here the word al-nahw seems to mean “grammar” rather than “syntax,” the 
usual translation. | 

8 The two schools of al-Basrah and al~Kiifah. 





SUMMARY OF BOOK 3 


The Third Chapter, in. three sections, about historical traditions, 
literary pursuits, biographies, and genealogies. 

The First Section, with accounts of the historians, narrators of 
traditions, genealogists, and authors of biographies and anecdotes, 
with the titles of their books. 

The Second Section, with accounts of the kings, secretaries, 
writers of correspondence, administrators of the revenue, and keepers 
of registers,® with the titles of their books. 

The Third Section, with accounts of the court companions, 
associates, singers, literary men, buffoons, persons who take slaps 
good-naturedly, and Jesters, with the names of their books.1° 

The Fourth Chapter, in two sections, about poetry and the poets. 

The First Section; about the. groups of poets who were Pre- 
Islamic, or else Islamic surviving the Pre-Islamic period, with the 
composers of their anthologies and the names of those quoting them. 

The Second Section, about groups of the Islimic poets and the 
recent poets coming down to this our own time. 

The Fifth Chapter, with five sections, about theology and the 
theologians. 

The First Section, about the beginning of the theological move- 
ment and the theologians of the Mu‘tazilah and the Mutji'ah, with 
the titles of their books. 

The Second Section, with accounts of the theologians of the 
Shi'ah, the Imamiyah, and the Zaydiyah, as well as of others among 
the Ghulat (Ghulah) and the Isma‘iliyah, with the titles of their books. 

The Third Section, with accounts of the theologians of the 
Mujbirah and the Hashawiyah, and the titles of their books. 

The Fourth Section, with accounts of the theologians of the 
Khawarij, their types, and the titles of their books. 

_ The Fifth Section, with accounts of the pilgrims, the ascetics, the 
devotees, those adopting the Sifj practices, and students of a 


° The Beatty MS omits the word “kings.” For the word translated as “registers,” 
the Beatty MS gives dafatir and the others give dawdwin. Both words have the same 
meaning. 

2 Only the Beatty MS includes the word udaba’ (“literary men”). For these three 
kinds of court clowns, see “Jesters” in Glossary. Consult Glossary also for the names 
of the sects which follow. 
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theology based on hallucinations and aberrations, with the titles 
of their books. 

The Sixth Chapter, with eight sections, about the law and the 
legal authorities, including the recent ones. - 

The First Section, with accounts of Malik [ibn Anas] and his 
adherents (ashab), with the titles of their books. 

The Second Section, with accounts of Abii Hanifah and his 
adherents, with the titles of their books. 

The Third Section, with accounts of al-Shafi‘t and his adherents, 
with the titles of their books. 

The Fourth Section, with accounts of Dd’ iid [ibn ‘Ali] and his 
adherents, with the titles of their books. 

The Fifth Section, with accounts of the legal authorities of the 
Shi‘ah, with the titles of their books. 

The Sixth Section, with accounts of the legal authorities who are 
scholars of the Hadith, including the recent ones, with the titles of 
their books. 

The Seventh Section, with accounts of Abū Ja‘far al-Tabari and 
his adherents, with the titles of their books. 

The Eighth Section, with accounts of the legal authorities of the 
Shurat (Shurah) and the titles of their books. 

The Seventh Chapter, three sections, about philosophy and the 
ancient sciences. 

The First Section, with accounts of philosophers of natural science 
and logic," with the titles of their books, the translations, and the 
commentaries on them; which onesare extant, whichare recorded but 
no longer extant, and which ones used to exist but later disappeared. 

The Second Section, with accounts of the possessors of learning; 
the geometricians, arithmeticians, musicians, calculators, astronomers, 
makers of instruments, and those acquainted with mechanics and 
dynamics.” l 7 

The Third Section, about the beginning of medicine, with accounts 
of ancient and recent physicians, with the titles of their books and 
the translations and commentaries. 


11 This could also be translated as “the natural and logical sciences.” 
12 Flügel gives a somewhat different interpretation, as he inserts the word “and” 
before “the geometricians.”’ 
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The Eighth Chapter, with three sections, about evening recountals, 
fables, exorcisms, magic, and juggling. 

The First Section, with accounts of those who tell stories at night, 
tellers of fables, and contrivers of illustrations, with the titles of the 
books of stories and fables which have been composed. 

The Second Section, with accounts of the exorcists, jugglers, and 
magicians, with the titles of their books. | 

The Third Section, about books composed on various subjects, 
the compilers and authors being unknown. 

The Ninth Chapter, with two sections, about schools of thought 
[sects] and doctrines. 

The First Section, describing the schools of thought of the 
Chaldaeans of Harran, known in our time as the Sabians, and of the 
dualist sects of the Manichaeans, the Daysaniyah, the Khurramiyah, 
Marcionites, Mazdakites, and others, with the titles of their books. 

The Second Section, with a description of the foreign and rare 
schools of thought, such as the sects of India, China, and other 
countries. 

The Tenth Chapter, including accounts of the alchemists and the 
workers of the Art [alchemy], among the ancient and recent 


philosophers. 


In the name of Allah, the Merciful, the Compassionate, who is 
sufficient for ns, upon whom we depend and whose aid we invoke 


The First Section of the First Chapter 


with a description of the languages of the Arabs and foreign peoples, the 
characteristics. of their ways of writing, their types of script and forms of 
calligraphy? 


Remarks on Arabic Writing 

Men have differed concerning who fst originated the Arabic 
script. Hisham. al-Kalbi said that the first to form. it was a group of 
Bedouin Arabs encamped with ‘Adnan ibn Udd. Their names were 
Abii Jad, Hawwaz, Hutti, Kalamiin, $a‘fad, and Qurusa’at? 

‘There is this from [what is written in] the handwriting of Ibn 
a-Kiifi in the following way: 
The Arabs originated writing for their names and then discovered. other 
letters not in their names: M, kha’, dhal, xa’, shin, ghayn, which they 
called al-rawadif* It is said that these men were kings of Midian, whose 
destruction was on the Day of the Cloud, at che time of Shu'ayb the 
Prophet, for whom may there be peace. 


+ CE Khaldan, Adugaddimah (Rosenthal, H, 381 E: IH, 282. See FHigel’s article 
in ZOMG, KIH (1850), $<o. 

* Taberi, Annales, 1, 203, spells these names differently but gives them as legendary 
giant Kings, 

* This word means “palm sprouts,” the “back parts,” or the layers of fat on the 
rear OF a camel’s hump. Another form of the plural means one who rides behind 
ort a camel, 

t See Quriiin yi8s-93; go: 84-05; rg:do-Ba: adrageSe: 20: 36—97, 
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SECTION ONE P 

Kalamiin’s elegy was composed by his sister: 

Kalamiin my support has been stricken down, 

The central post of the encampment has been destroyed. 

To him chief of the people 

Has death come in the midst of a cloud. 

Over them has a fire been kindled, 

As nought has become their place of dwelling, 


| bave read what was written in the handwriting of Ibn Abi Sa'd 
m the following form and construction: Abjad, Hawar, Hadi, 
Kalamman, $8, Fad, Qarasat. They say that they were foreign 
peoples who, while camping with ‘Aduin ibn lyad and the Uke, 
became Arabized and formed the Arabic writing, but it is Allah 
who knows 

Kab said, and before Allah I am uot responsible for his statement, 
that the first to originate the Arabic and Persian scripts and other 
forms of writing was Adam, for whom be peace. Three hundred 
years before his death he wrote on clay which he baked so that it 
kept safe even, when the Flood overflowed the earth. Then cach 
people found its script and wrote with it. 

Ibn “Abbas said: 
The first persons to write Arabic were three men of Bawlin, a tribe 
inhabiting al-Anb3r,° who came together and originated letters, both 
separated and joined. They. were Murdmir ibn Murwah, Aslan ibn 
Sidrah, and “Amir ibn Hidrah; ithe first and the third were} also called 
Murrah and Hidlah. Murimir originated the forms, Aslam the separa- 
tions and connections, and ‘Amir the diacritical points. 

When the people of al-Hirah™ were asked, “Prom whom did you 
derive Arabic?” they replied, “From the inhabitants of al-Anbar.” 


fr is also said that Allih, Blessed and Almighty, caused Isma H 


(Ishmael) to speak clear Arabic when he was twenty-four years old, 


" Phe tribal names in this Hst and the one in the preceding paragraph evidently 
belong to foreign tribes which came from the north as protégés of ‘Triigi Bedouin 
peoples, whom they taught how to write. These names do not appe in Darayd, 
Geneal., and Qutaybeh, Ma'arif ‘Adnan ibn Iyid was a subtribe of Ma‘add in 
‘Irig, rather than the original eduga. See “iyid,” Ene distin, H, $6, 

t For the tribe of Banti Bawlan, sce Durayd, ishtigdg, pe 397; Durayd, Geneal,, 
p 237. Al-Anbar is a city on the Euphrates northwest of Baghdad, 

 Al-Pirah was near Babylon, the center of Christian tribes attached to the 
WASG dynasty, 








g CHAPTER ONE 


Thus saith Muhammad ibn Ishaq [al-Nadim]: What is near to the 
truth, acceptable to the mind, and recorded by a reliable authority 
is that the Arabic speech was the language of Himyar, Tasm, Jadis, 
Aram, and Hawayl, of Arab Bedouin stock.8 Then when Ismi‘il 
arrived at the Haram [shrine of Makkah], grew up, and matured, 
he married into the Jurham clan? of Mu‘awiyah ibn Mudad al- 
Juchumi, and his children learned their speech from these uncles, 
As time passed on, the descendants of Ismi‘il derived one word after 
another, forming names for many objects as phenomena turned up 
and appeared. 

After speech had been developed, good literary poetry appeared 
among the people of ‘Adnan, increasing in quantity after the time 
of Ma'add ibn “Adnan. Thus, though cach one of the Arab tribes 
had a dialect by which it was distinguished and which it made use of 
at the beginning they shared in common. Ie is said that the Arabs 
were prevented from [further] amplifying their language because 
of the mission of the Prophet, for whom may there be peace, in 
revealing the Qur’an. 

One thing which confirms all of this is the quotation of Makhiil 
from his men that the earliest innovators of Arabic writing were the 
Nafis, the Nadr, the Tayma’, and the Diimah,2® descendants of 
Ismail, who developed it in detail, and then it was made distinctive 
by Qadiir and Nabt ibn Hamaysa‘ ibn Qadir. 

It has been said that in ancient times a group of the people of 
al-Anbar formed the letters alif, bë’, ta, tha’ 2 which the Arabs 
borrowed. Moreover, I have read in a book of Makkah, written by 
‘Umar ibn Shabbah in his own handwriting, that “A group of the 
scholars of Mudar informed me that the person who wrote this 


8 Aram refers to the Aramaeans and Himyar to the ancient kingdom of southern 
Arabia. For the other names see Durayd, Ishtiqdq, pp. 362, $24, 526. 

° Jurham was a well-known. tribe which settled at Makkah; see “Djurhum,” 
Enc. Islam, 1066. | 

1 The Nafis, the Tayma’, and the Diimah were ancient tribes called in Gen. 
25:14-15 the Naphish, the Tema, and the Dimah. The Nadr ibn Kininah was a 
well-known tribe which employed the Quraysh as guides. See Tabari, Annales, I 
1094, 1103, 1104, 1739. 

“t ‘The Beatty MS corrects Fliigel’s imperfect text in connection with Nabt ibn 
Hamaysa‘. 

2 This is equivalent to saying in English, a, b, c, d. 


, 
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Arabic was al-Jazm, a man of the tribe of Mukhallad ibn al~Nadr ibn 
Kinanah, after which the Arabs themselves wrote.” 

From another source: “The person who brought writing to the 
Quraysh at Makkah was Abū Qays ibn ‘Abd Manaf ibn Zuhrah.” 
It is also said that it was Harb ibn Umayyah. It is related that when 
the Quraysh demolished the Ka‘bah, they found in one of its sup- 
ports a stone on which was inscribed, “Al-Silufibn ‘Abuqar conveys 
to his lord a salutation.” It was three thousand years old. 

There was in the library of al-Ma’miin something written on hide 
in the handwriting of ‘Abd al-Muttalib ibn Hashim, mentioning the 
claim of “Abd al-Muttalib ibn Hashim of Makkah against so-and-so, 
the son of so-and-so, the Himryarite of the Warl Tribe of San‘a’ 
for a thousand silver coins (s., dirham) measured by iron. When he 
called upon him for this, he proffered the witness of Allah and the 
two angels. It is said that the handwriting was like that of women. 

One of the Arab writers was Usayd ibn Abi al-‘Is. When a flood 
stream drained off from the ground at the Masjid al-Siir (Mosque of 
the Wall) by the tomb of al~Murratiin, there was found a stone 
upon which there was inscribed, “I, Usayd ibn Abi al-‘Ts, may 
Allah show mercy to the sons of “Abd Manaf.” [But] was an Arab 
called by this name? 

From what was written in the handwriting of Ibn Abi Sa‘d: 
They record that when Ibrahim (Abraham), for whom may there be peace, 
saw the children of Ismd‘il (Ishmael) with their maternal Jurhum uncles 
he said, “Oh, Ismail, who are these?” He replied, “My children with 
their Jurhum uncles.” Then Ibrahim said to him in the tongue with 
which he used to speak, which was the ancient Syriac, “ “Urub.” Thus he 
said to him, “Mingle them together.” 


But it is Allah who knows [the truth]. 


Remarks about the Himyarite Script 

A reliable authority asserts that he heard some Yamanite chief 
say that Himyar used to write with the Musnad script, with varied 
forms of alif, ba’, ta’. I myself have seen a passage in the library of 


8 In the Beatty MS the word seems to be warl. It could be wazl. It may be an 
ancient Himyarite tribe or a misprint. Perhaps, however, it is a variation of the old 
name of the city Azal; see Yaqiit, Geog., II, 421. 


I0 CHAPTER GONE 

al-Ma mün which I have translated, “What the Commander of the 
Faithful “Abd Allah al-Mo min, may Allah honor him, ordered the 
translators to transcribe."4 Jt contained Himvyarite script and I 
give you an exact reproduction of what was in the transcription 
Example r] 





Example 3 


Thus saith Muhammad ibn Ishig [al-Nadim]: The first of the 
Arab scripts was the script of Makkah, the next of al-Madiuah, then 


of al-Bagrah, and then of al-Kiifah. For the alifs of the scripts of 


Makkah and al-Madinah there is a turning of the hand to the right 
and lengthening of the strokes, one form having a slight slant 
This is an example of it [Example 2} 





Example 2 


Scripts of Copies of the Qur'an 
Those of Makkah, the people of al-Madinah, the Nim,™ the 
Muthallath, and the Mudawwar. Also those of al-Kiffah and 


44 Evidently al-Nadiw translated only the title of the passage, not the whole of it, 

15 The Arabic phrase translated as “lengthening of the strokes” is literally “raising 
of the fingers" See Abbott in Ars Islamica, VIH, Nos. r and 2 {reqx). gi. The 
article deals with other scripts, too, See alsa Abbott, Rise of the North Arabic Script; 
Pope, Survey of Persian Art, Il, 1907 $; Jeffery in Muslim World, XXX, No. 2 (April 
Og, 191-ge. 

Professor Arherry in islamic Research Association Miscellavy, 1 {1948}, 24, thinks that 
a contribution of Professor Minovi in Pope, Survey of Persian Art, I], 1710, 3s correct. 
it explains that the Beatty MS is more nearly correct than the FHigel edition and that 
the words of the script iHustrated in the text, “in the name of AN&h, the Merciful, 
fhe Compassionate,” are an example of the Makkah-Madinah scripts. 

ie Fligel has al-T’a’im. 
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SECTION ONE EE 
al-Basrah, and the Mashq, the Tafawid, the Sitawati, the Masni, the 
Mumnabadh, the Murasaf)’ the Isbahani, the Siplli, and the Firimiiz,?* 
which is derived and read by the Persians. Itis a recent development 
in two forms, the Nasari and the Mudawwar. | 

Thus saith Muhammad ibn Ishaq |al-Nadimn|: The man who at the 
beginning {of Islan] first wrote copics of the Qur'än, being honored 
for the beauty of his penmanship, was Khalid ibn Abi al-Hayyaj; 1 
have seen a copy transcribed in his handwriting. Sa‘d!® singled him 
out to write copies of the Qur'an, poems, and reports for al- Walid Ir] 
ibn “Abd al-Malik, and it was he who wrote in gold the inscription 
in the prayer niche (al-giblah) of the Mosque of the Prophet, may 
Allih bless him and give him peace, from “And the sun and its 
brightness” to the end of the Qur‘dn.2? 

It is reported. that ‘Umar by] ibn ‘Abd al-Aziz said, “I want you to 
transcribe a Qur’an for me like this model” So he [Khalid ibn Abi 
al-Hayyaj} made a copy of the Qur'an for him, exercising great 
care. “Urnar started to look it over and admire it, but when he 
found the price to be excessive, he returned it to him. 

Matiz ibn Dinar, a protégé of Sämah ibn Lawat ibn Ghalib, who 
was called Abii Yahya, used to transcribe copies of the Qur'an for 
pay. He died in the year one hundred and thirty TAD. 749/ 48|. Teis 
said that he was Malik ibn Dinar ibn Did Bahar ibn Mashish ibn 
Razi*! 


Some of the Transcribers of the Copies of the Qur'an 

Khashnäm of al-Bagrah and al-Mahdi of al-Kifah lived daring the 
days of al-Rashid. We have not seen their equals even as late as our 
own time. Khashndm used to write long alifs, striking with the pen. 


7 Some of these names are taken from the Beatty MS, which docs not make the 
spelling clear. 

H See Pope, Survey of Persian Ari, IE, 1717 

H Tehas not been possible to identify this man, although he must have been some- 
one of importance at Damascus during the carly eighth century. 

In other words, the inscription which Khalid ibn Abi al-Hayya} wrote was a 
quotation from the Qur'in which began with the phrase “And the sun and its bright- 
ness” and continued until the end of the Quz"in. The quotation is from the Our'än 
grit, The Mosque of the Prophet is at al-Madinah. 

" This sentence appears in the Beatty MS. The names are not written clearly 
enough for one to be sure of their spelling. 


12 CHAPTER ONE 


Among them [the transcribers] there was Abii Juday, who used 
to write the elegant copies of the Qur'an at the time of al-Mu tasim 
and was one of the great, skillful Cūfic writers. Following these 
there were in the group of writers of the Ciific [script]: Ibu Umm 
Shaybdn, al-Mashiir, Abii Khamirah, Ibn Humayrah, and in our own 
time Abū al-Faraj. 

Then amoug the trauscribers who wrote copies of the Qur'än 
with the Muhaqqaq, Maslq, and similar scripts, there were fbn Abi 
Hassdn, Von al-Hadrami, Ibn Zayd, al-Qurydni, ibn Abi Fatimah, Ton 
Mujdlid, Shardshiy the Egyptian, Ibn Sayr, Tbn al-Hasan al-Malih, 
al-EFlasan ibn. al-Niau,” Ibn Hadidah, Abii ‘Aqil, Abi Mohammad 
al-Isbahani, Abū Bakr Ahmad ibn Nasr, and his son Abū al-Husayn, 
both of whom I have seen. | 


A. Copy ‘Transcribed from What Was Written in. die Handwriting 
of Abū al Abbas ibn Thatwdhat: 

Quibalt was the first transcriber during the period of the Band 
Umayyah. He developed the four forms of writing, deriving one 
from. the other, for Qutbah was the best Arabic pennan on earth. 

Al-Dahhdk ibn ‘Ajlin, the scribe, followed him at the beginning 
of the caliphate of the Bani al Abbās. He added to what Qurbah 
did, and next to him was the bese calligrapher iu the world. After 
him, during the caliphates of al-Adansiir and al-Mahdi, there was 
Ishaq ibn Hammad, the scribe, who augmented what was accom- 
plished by al-Dahhak. 

Then there were a number of pupils of Ishaq ibu Hammid, along 
whom was Yiisuf, the scribe, nickuarmmed Laqwal the Poct, who was 
the best peniuan aniong the people. Among them there were also 
Ibrahim ibn al-Mujashshir, who improved on Yiisuf, as well as 
Shugayr the Servant, a slave of Ibn Qayyimd, who was the tutor of 
al-Qasin ibn al-Mausiir. One of them was Thana’, the woman 
scribe, who was a slave girl of Ibn Qayyiima, and among them was 
‘Abd al-Jabbar al-Riimi, Among them there were also al-Sha‘ rant: 
aleAbrash, Sulaym the servaut-scribe, a servant of Ja'far ibn Yahya: 
Amr ibn Mas‘adali; Ahmad ibn Abi Khalid; Ahmad al-Kalbz, a 


a Al-Quryini and Sharashix are not clearly written in the Beatty MS, and ab- 
NV ali ts also a guess. 
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SICHON ONE I3 


scribe of al-Ma mün, “Abd Allah ibn Shaddad, ‘Uthmän ibn Ziväd 
alAbid; Muhammad ibn ‘Ubayd Allh, uickuamed al-Miadani; 
aud Abii al-Fadl Salih ibn ‘Abd al-Malik ab- Tamimi of al-Khurdsan. 
It was these who wrote the original measured scripts, never since 


equaled. 


Naming of the Measured Scripts and a Description of What Is 
Written with Each of These Scripts Which None Cau Equal 
Among them is the Jalil script, which is the father of all scripts 

and which no one cau emulate except with rigorous traming. Yiisuf 


at “The pages were measured with animal hairs (she's ai-birdhaws}, probably the 
haits of donkeys. The fullsize page produced in a paper factory was the fanuir, 24 
hairs in width. The next size was the thaluthayn, 16 hairs, then the nif, ia hairs, and 
finally the thulurh, 8 hairs. The scripts were measured to fit these different-size 
pages and named accordingly. For a different theory, see Abbots, Rise of the North 
Arabie Seript, p. 32. Qalqashdndi, Subi al A‘sid, II, 92, presents several theories 
about how the scripts were named. He does not make it clear whether by galam he 
means “pen or “style of writing,’ so that his descriptions are not conclusive. Fora 
description of the measured scripts and their names, see ibid, pp. a7 i: Abbott in 
Ars islamica, VIH, Nos. i and 2 {1941}, 90, and Abbott, Rise of the North Arabic 
eripi pp. 17-30; Durustiiyah, Kirab ai-kutfab, pp. 65-4) and Tibi, faded’ Mahdasin 
Kalibar al-Kuitab. 

Ibn Thawdbal gives bwo lists of twelve scripts each, Tt seems reasonable ta suppose 
that the lists should be arranged as follows: 


First List Second List 
Al-Jall AbSumayT 
Ab-Syilat Ai-Ashrtyah 
ALTNbaj Ad-# hirt ay al-Thaqil (Khafif al- 


‘Tiumar al-kabir} 
Ab-Khittaj al-Khafif 
AbMufattaly 


Al’ Parmar al-Kabir 
Al-Thuluthayn al-Saghtr (ai-K hirfay} 


Al-Zanbiir Al-Murasak 

Al-Haram Ab-Mudawwar al-Kabir {aR Iisi 
Al-Ma imarit Ali-Mudawwar al-Saghir 

AL Uhid Khafif al-Phuluth al-Kabir 
Aumthdl al-Nisf fheht and open} APRIGE 

Ab-ACHisas Mufattah alist 

Al-Awyibah Al-Nariis 


Two other scripts are mentioned in the samunary and evidently taken for granted 
as being ofshoots from the jail. They are the Phuluth al-Kabir ai-~Thaqil (hig, 
heavy, third-size} and Nif al-Thaqil (heavy, half-size). A number of the scripts 
in the list are developments irom these two. 
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Laqwah says that “the Jalil script vexes the loins of the scribe.” 
There are written with it the genuine documents sent by the caliphs 
to the kings of the earth, and derived from it there are two scripts, 
the Syillat and the Dibaj. From the medium Syillat script [al-Awsit] 
are Daa two scripts, the Sumay“ and the Ashriyah scripts. 

With the Dibaj script are written the official documents and from 
it is derived the Tūmär al-Kabir script, also used for documents, 
and an outgrowth of the Dibaj. From it is derived the Khirfaj or 
the Thuluthayn al-Saghir al-Thaqil script, which is derived from 
the Tūmär and with which are written communications from the 
caliphs to the agents and emirs in the outlying regions. From it are 
derived three scripts: the Zanbur script, which grows out of the 
Thuluthayn and is used for writing on the half-size shects of paper 
(insaf) and from which nothing is derived—the Mufattah script is 


derived from it;4 the Haram script, which is written on the half- 


hect cone induce kings, derived from the Thaqil; the Mu’amarat 
script, derived from the Thuluthayn—with it are written the 
half-sheets [exchanged] between the kings. 

Four other scripts spring from these two scripts, that is, from the 
Haram script and the Mu’amarat script: the “Uhid script, an out- 
growth from the Haram, used for writing on the two-thirds-size 
sheets, from which nothing is derived; the Amthal al-Nisf script, 
from which are developed two scripts, light (khafif) and open 
(mufattah); the Qisas script growing out of the Haram and the 
Mu’amarat script, written on the half-size sheet and from which 
nothing was derived; and the Ajwibah script, derived from the 
Haram and the Mu’amarat script, used for writing on the third-size 
sheets of paper (al-ithlath), nothing being derived from it. These are 
twelve scripts from which twelve other scripts are derived. 

Among them is the Khirfaj al-Thaqil script, which is the light 
form of the Ttimar al-Kabir and developed from it. With it are 
written official documents and from it is derived the Khirfaj al- 
Khafif script. There is also the Sumay’i script, which resembles the 
Sijillat handwriting and springs from the Siillat al-Awsat. With it 
are written official documents and other communications. 


24 Probably the Mufattah was derived from the Zanbur. 
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Among them there is also a script called the Ashriyah script, 
derived from the Siillat al-Awsat handwriting. With it are written 
emancipations of slaves and sales of land and houses and other things. 
Among them is a script called the Mufattah, sprung from the 
Thaqil al-Nisf. The Mumsak script, with which they write on the 
half-size sheets, is derived from it. Three scripts grow out of it: a 
script called the Mudawwar al-Kabir, which the scribes of this period 
call the Ri’asi and which is written on the half-size sheets; also 
derived from it is a script called the Mudawwar al-Saghir, a general- 
utility script with which are written records, traditions, and poems; 
and a script called Khafif al-Thuluth al-Kabir. It is written on the 
half-size sheets, being derived from Khafif al-Nisf < al-Thaqil. From 
it there springs a script called the Riga’, which is derived from 
Khafif al-Thuluth al-Kabir and with which are written signed edicts 
and similar things. 

Among them is a script called the Mufattah al-Nisf, derived 
from al-Nisf al-Thagil, and among them also is the Narjis script, 
written on the third-size sheets and derived from Khafif al-Nisf. 

These are twenty-four scripts, all of which are derived from four 
scripts: the Jalil script, the Tūmār al-Kabir script, the Nisf al- 
Thagil script, and the Thuluth al-Kabir al-Thaqil script. The deriva- 
tion of these four scripts is from the Jalil, which is the father of the 


scripts. 


From [Sources] Other than the Handwriting of Ibn Thawabah 

People continued to write according to the forms of the ancient 
script which we have mentioned until the beginning of the ‘Abbasid 
rule, and at the time when the Hashimites” appeared, the copies of 
the Qur'an were written specifically with these forms [scripts]. 

Then there developed a handwriting called the ‘Iraqi, which was 
the Muhaqqaq known as Warraqi. Elaboration and improvement 
continued until it culminated for al-Ma’miin, whose companions 
and scribes undertook to beautify their calligraphy, concerning 
which the people vied with one another. 


28 The Baniti al-‘Abbas, or caliphs of the “Abbasid dynasty. 
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Then there appeared a man known as al-dhwal al-Muharrir, a 
craftsman of the Barmakids,?* who was acquaiuted with the sigaifi- 
cations and forms of writing. He spoke about its forms and rules, 
dividing it into categories. This man. used to write the comununica- 
tions dispatched by the sultan to the kings of the distant regions in 
the official documents. He was in the depths of misfortune and 
filth, as well as coarse, not fit for anything? When he classified 
the scripts, he gave precedence to the heavy scripts. The finest 
among these is the Tiimar script, which is written, on the full-size 
page {al-flimdr), cither with a piece of palm or perhaps it is written 
with a pen. With it they transmit letters to the kings. 

Among the scripts there are the ‘Thuluthayn script, the Sipllac 
script, the “Uhiid script, the Mu’amarat script, the Amänät script, 
the Dibdy script, the Mudabbaj script, the Muragsa‘ script, and the 
‘Tashayi script. 

When Dhii alb-Riasatayn al-Fadi ibn Sahl arose, he invented a 
script which was the best of the scripts and known as the RIAS. 
It branched into a number of scripts, among which there are: the 
Riast al-Kabir script, the Nisf script from the Riasi, the Thuluth 
script, the Saghir al-Nisf script, the Khafif al-Thuluth script, the 
Muhaqqaq script, the Manthiir script, the Washi script, £ the Riga’ 
script, the Mukatabat script, the Ghubar al-Hilyah script, the Narjis 
script, and the Biyad script. 


Account of al-Barbari al-Muharrar and His Son. 

This point of the book requires that we mention him. He was 
Ishaq ibn Tbrahim ibn “Abd Allah ibn al-Subbah ibn Bishr ibn 
Stuwayd al-Aswad al-Tamimi and subsequently al-Sa‘di2* [brahim 

was squint-eyed, but Ishaq taught al-Mugtadir and his children. He 
was nicknamed Abd al-Husayn, and this Abd al-Etusayn wrote an 


#6 Sce Cdossary, Barmak family. 

** Although the Beatty MS is quite clear, this sentence does not scem to suit the 
rest of the passage. it is possible that al-Ahwal was a Stiff and therefore poor and 
dirty; or the passage may he garbled, and al-Abwal may have been Abii Khalid 
abAbwal, vizier of al-Ma’miin. 

1 This means “fortunate” and may have been given as a nickname after Ishig 
had became tutor to the caliph. 
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epistle about peumanship and writing entitled The Precious Object 
of the Lover, 

No one cise appear ed during his time who was a more skillfal 
penmai or better acquainted with writing, His brother, Abii 
al~Flasan, was like him, walking in his footsteps. His son was Abii 

al-Qasim Ismat ibn Ishq ibn Ibrahim, whose son, Abi Muhaminad, 
was al-OQdsin ibn Ism3 il ibn Ishaq. Among his children there was 
alo Abii ab Abbas “Abd Allah ibn Abi Ishaq. These men were 
preeminent for their beauty of penmanship and knowledge of 
writing. 

Before the time of ishaq there was a nian known as Ibn Ma‘dan, 
whom Ishaq drew upon for information. Among the young men of 
lbn Ma'dän there was Abū Ishaq Ibrahim al-Nims. Among the 
writers there were also the sons of Wajh al-Na'jah, in addition to 
Ibn Munir, al-Zanfalati, and al-Zawd idi. 

Thus saith Muhammad ibu Ishaq Jal-Nadim]: Amoug the viziers 
and secretaries who wrote with ink®® there were Abii Ahmad 
al-Abbas ibn al-Hasan and Abii al-ldasan ‘Ali ibn ‘Isa [ibn Da'ad] 
and Aba “AN Muhammad ibn “Ali ibn Muqlah, whose birth was after 
the afternoon prayer on Thursday, nine nights before the end of 
Shawwal, in the year two hundred and seventy-two A D. 885/84], 
aud who died on Sunday when ten nights of Shawwāl had gone by 
during the year three hundred and twenty-eight [a.p. 939; lo.” 
His brother, Abū ‘Abd Allah al-Hasan ibn ‘AN [ibun Muqahi, also 
wrote with ink. He was born at daybreak on Wednesday at the 
end of the mouth of Ramadan during the year two hundred and 
seveuty-cight |A.p. 891/92] and died in the month of Rabi‘ al-Akhir 
during the year three hundred and thirty-eight fa.o. 949/50]. The 
like of these two men lias not been known in the past, or even as 
late as our own time. They wrote according to the calligraphy of 
their [grand] father Muglali. The real name of Muqlah was ‘Ali ibn 
al-Hasan ibn “Abd Allah, Muqlah being a nickname. 


“8 the Beatty MS has “and secretaries,” evidently referring to members of the 
gOVernMCH secretariat who were not viziers “Two words are used for “ink”: 
alnidad is used here, and ai-fibr in the sentence following. See Flügel, p. ọn. 

e The system of dividing the lunar month into halves and counting the days and 
nights of the first half forward and the last half backwards is explained in Durustiiyah, 
Aftab al-Kuitab, p. 80. Roughly, 30 sun years are similar to 31 moon years. 
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Some of their kinsmen and children wrote during their lifetime 
and afterward, but they did uot maintain their standards. One of 
these | kinsmen] might excel in connection with one letter following 
another or one word after another, but ig was Abii ‘Ali and Abd 
"Abd Allah who achieved perfection as a whole. 

Those of their children. who were penmen were Abii Muhammad 
"Abd Allah, Abi al-Hasan ibn Abi ‘AH, Aba Ahmad Sulaymda Ibn 
Abi al-Hasan, and Abii al-Husayn ibn Abi “Ali. Ihave read a copy 
of the Qur'in written in the handwriting of their grandfather 
Muaiah, 


The Names of Persons Who Wrote Copies of the Qur'an in Gold 
and Who Are Remembered 
Al-Yegfini, Ibrähim al-Saghir, Abū Mfsd ibn “Ammuiz, Ibn al- 
Saqati, Muhammad |al-Khuzaymil, and Ibn Muhammad Abū “Abd 
Allah al-Khuzaymi and his son of our own tine. 


Names of the Bookbinders Who Are Remembered 

Ibn Abi al-Garish, who used to bind books in the Treasury of 
Knowledge of al-Ma’ min,” Shafah al-Migrdd, al Ujayf, Abii ‘ha 
ibu Shayrin, Dimyanah al-A‘sar ibn al-Elaipim, lordhim and his son 
Muhammad, and al-Eusayn ibn al-Saffar. 


Remarks about the Excellence of the Pen 

Al-"Aitabi said, “Pens are the beasts of burden of understanding.” 
Ibn Abi Duwdd said, “The pen is the ambassador of the mind, its 
apostle, its furthest reaching tongue, and its best interpreter.” 
Turayl ibn Ismail al- Thaqafi said, “Men's minds are under the nibs 
of their pens.” Aristotle (Aristitilis) said, “The pen is the active 
cause, the ink the material one, script is the principle of form, aud 
style is the cause of perfection.” | 

Al-Attabi said, “Books smile as pens shed tears.” Al-Kindi said, 
“The pen (al-gii) las the same value as ‘usefulness’ (naff), for 


H As only a few vowel signs are given in the Arabic text, the names in this and the 
following Hst may not be entirely correct, 

= Khminat ab-bikmah; the library attached to the Bayt al-Hikmah or research 
center established by al-Ma’miin, ap. 830, at Baghdad, 
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said, “The pen is a tree, the fruits of which are words, and couter 
plation is a sea, whose pearl is wisdom, wherein is quenching of 
mental thirst.” 


Remarks on the Excellencies of Pennianship and Praise of Arabic 

Speech 

Sahl ibn Härün, who was the director of the Bayt al--ikinah® 
and known. as ibn Rahytin al-Katib (the Secretary), said, “The 
number of Arabic letters is twenty-eight, like che number of the 
stations of the moon, The greatest number of them which a word 
with its extra letters can contain is seven, corresponding to the seven 
heavenly bodies.” 

He also said, “The letters which are added are twelve, like the 
twelve signs of the zodiac.” Then he said, “The letters which are 
elided with the lam (D) of the article are fourteen, like the hidden 
stations of the noon under the earch, while the fourteen manifest 
letters which do not elide are like the visible stations remaining. 
Three movements form the declensions; al-raf‘ [nominative], 
abnash [accusative], and al-khafad [dative], for the movements of 
nature are three: motion from the center like that of fire, motion 
to the center like that of the earth, and motion on a center like that 
of the heavens.” Beautiful is this coincidence and beautiful the 
miterpretation #4 

Al-Kindi said, “I do not know of any other form of writing in 
which the letters undergo so mach beautifying and refining as they 
do in Arabic writing. It also makes possible greater speed than can 
be attained in other forms of writing.” 

Plato (Affarim) said, “Handwriting is the shackle of the mind.” 
Enclid (Aqlidus) said, “Handwriting is a spiritual designing, even 
though it appears by means of a material instrument.” Abii Dulaf 
said, “Handwriting is the garden of the sciences.” Al-Nagzdin 

"S MO rras says he was director of the books at Bayt al-Hikmah. 

" Por an explanation of the stations of the moon, sce “Astrology,” Ene Islam, 
I, 406. in the last sentence in this paragraph, one or both adjectives may be “novel” 


instead of “beautiful’: the Beatty MS is not clear. Leis mot clear whether this sentence 
as part of the quotation or was inserted by the author. 
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said, “Handwriting is rooted in the spirit, even though it appears 
by means of bodily senses.” 


Remarks about Ugliness of Handwriting 


it is said chat bad penmanship is one of the two chronic diseases. | 


ic is also said that bad handwriting is, in connection with culture, a 
disease. It is further said that ugly penmanship is sterility of culture. 


Remarks about the Excellencies of Books 

Someone said to Socrates Suqrat), “Are you not afraid that yon 
will injure your eyes by continually looking into books?” He replied, 
“TET save my insight, I don’t attend to weakness of eyesight.” 
Mahbad®™ said, “I£ books had not bound to gether the experiences of 
former generations, the shackles of later generations in their forget- 
fulness would not have been loosed.” 

Buzurjmihr said, “Books are the shells of wisdom, which are split 
open for the pearls of character.” Another has said, “These sciences 
are camel stallions—use books to line them up; these couplets are 
ranaways—ase books for them as halters.” 


By Kulthim ibn ‘Amr al Arabi 


We bave comrades of whose conversation we never weary; 

Confiding and trustworthy whether absent or present, 

They give us the benefit of their knowledge, a knowledge 

of what has passed, * 

With wise opinion, discipline, and instruction well-puided, 

Without cause to be dreaded or fear of suspicion. 

Neither their fingers nor their hands shall we fear; 

If you say they are living it is no lie, 

Or if you say they are dead you will not be held in error. 

Nattéhah has said, and his name is Ahmad ibn matl, surnamed 

Abū “Ali, a more complete account of whom will follow when 
telling about the secretaries, “The book, he isa companion who does 
not bother you at the time of your work, nor call you away when 
you are preoccupied, nor demand that you treat lim with courtesy. 
The book, he is the comrade who does mot flatter you too much, 


*8 The third consonant io this word is uncertain and the name cannot be clearly 
identified, 
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the friend who does not tempt you, the companion who does not 
weary you, the counselor who does not mislead you.” 

Al-Sart ibn Abmad al-Kindi recited one of his own compositions 
to me, saying, “I wrote on the back of a piece of a composition, 
which I gave to a friend of mine and which | bound with black 
leather: 


A black. object unveils its opposite, 
As night the uncovering of the dawn. 
f have sent you this, and though dumb 
it holds conversation with the eyes about that with which it is entrusted. 
Silent it is if its veil be clasped; 
Sparkling when it is opened for enjoyment. 
A cover encompassing its ight 
Goes back and forth (opens and shuts} containing it, 
By means of it souls find enjoyment 
While worries are cast down abased. 
Rank nothing with it for cnjoyment, 
For all chat you desire it contains.” 
Abfi Bakr al-Zuhayri recited to me [some verses] of Ibn Tabdtabd 
about the volumes (dafatir) ; 


By the favor of Allah have these brethren attained their glory, 
And by their association and fidelity 1 am exalted (made greater). 
They speak without visible tongues, 

Searching are they for hidden secrets, 

IEI seek knowledge of some past happening from. Arab or Persian, 
Abou it the books give me information, 

As thongh 1 were an eyewitness living in their time, 

Even though generations have come and gone. 

If oratory Į seek, orators arise, 

My hand sufficing as a pulpit for the volumes. 

How often have I tested men with them! 

For the mind of a youth is tested by a book of knowledge. 

How often have I defeated a companion by means of them, 
When even an army could not have put him to flight! 


Thus saith Muhammad ibn Ishaq [al-Nadim]: [ have dealt with 
this subject and similar ones in the chapter on writing and its instru- 
ments in a book which I have composed about descriptions and 
comparisons (al-awesdf wa-al-tashbihat). 
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Remarks about the Syriac Script 

Theodore (Tiyadtirus) the Commentator recorded in his commen- 
tary on the first book of the Torah that “God, Blessed and Exalted, 
addressed Adam in the Nabataean dialect, which was purer than the 
Syriac one. The people of Babil also used to speak it. Then when 
God made a babel of tongues, the nations being scattered to their 
districts and localities, the language of the people of Babil was un- 
changed, but the Nabataean spoken by the villagers became a 
broken Syriac incorrectly pronounced.” 

Another person said, “The language used for books and reading, 
that is the literary form (al-fasih), is the dialect of the people of Syria 
and Harran. From it the scholars derived the Syriac script, coming 
to an agreement about it. So it was with the other written forms.” 

Another said, “In one of the Gospels or some other Christian book, 
an angel called Saymiirus** taught Adam the Syriac writing as it 
exists in the hands of the Christians of our own day.” 

The Syrians (al-Suriyaniyiin) have three scripts: al-Maftūh, 
which is called the Estrangelo (al-Astrangala) and is the finest and 
best—it is spoken of as the Thagil script, resembling the Masahif 
[Quranic] script and the Tahrir; al-Muhaqgagq, called Scholastic 
(Askulthiya) and spoken of as the Mudawwar (round) form, similar 
to the script of al-warraqiin; al-Serto (al-Sarta), with which they 
write missives and which resembles the Arabic Riga’ script. 

Here are designs of the Syriac script.37 


Remarks about the Persian Script 

It is said that the first person to speak Persian was Gayumarth (Gayo 
Mareta), whom the Persians call al-Gil Shah, which means King of 
Clay. He was their Adam, father of mankind. It is said, the first 
person to write Persian was Biwarasp (Biwarasb), the son of Wanda- 
sab known as al-Dahhak, the master of al-Ajdahag.38 


38 Saymtrus may be confused with the symbol of heaven, portrayed by the 
samayyd or semeion. Refer to Ingholt in Memoirs, Connecticut Academy of Arts & 
Sciences, XII (July 1954), 17-22, 25, 43-46. 

8” The designs do not appear in either Flügel or the Beatty MS. For the Syrian 
scripts, see Abbott, Rise of the North Arabic Script, pp. 17-21. 

38 For the Persian scripts, see Browne, Literary History of Persia, 1,76; and Pope, 
Survey of Persian Art, II, 1707. Al-Ajdahiq was Azhi Dahaka, a legendary dragon. 
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It is said that Feridiin, son (descendant) of al-Kayan, when he 
divided the earth among his sons Salm, Tiir, and Iraj, gave as a 
share to each one of them a third of the inhabited land and wrote a 
deed for them. Amdd the Priest told me that the deed is with the 
King of China, carried away with the Persian treasures at the time 
of Yazdigird; it is Allah who knows. 

It is said that the first person to write was Jamshid, the son of 
Hiishang,®® who lived in the royal courts of the regions of Tustar. 
The Persians supposed that when he ruled the world and the jinn 
and men submitted to him, there yielded to him also the Devil 
(Iblis), whom he commanded to make manifest what was in his 
consciousness, whereupon he [the Devil] taught him [Jamshid] 
writing. 

I have read what was written in the handwriting of Abt ‘Abd 
Allah Muhammad ibn ‘Abdiis al-Jahshiyari in the Book of Viziers, 
which he wrote, that “There were few books and epistles before the 
regime of Gushtasp the son of Luhrasp,*° the people lacking the 
ability to speak plainly and to bring forth their inner intentions by 
clearness of expression.” 

One of the things preserved and recorded from. the sayings of 
Jamshid: “From Jamshid son of Hushang to Adarbadhani, I have 
commanded thee to administer the seven regions; accomplish this 
and establish the regime which I have ordered for you.” 

From those [the sayings] of Feridiin, son of Nazaka and Anqayan: 

“From Feridiin, son of Anqayan, to ————: I have presented you 
with a land in which is Damawand.” Receive this and accept a 
throne of silver gilded with gold.” 

Among [the records] there was from Kai Kaiis: “From Kai 
Kaiis son of Kai Kubad to Rustam: Verily I have set thee free from 

39 Flügel gives Hiishang, the Beatty MS gives Awijhan, but the word in Arabic 
is usually written as Ushhanj. 

40 In Arabic, Kustasb ibn Luhrasb. 

41 This is a form for the Persian name Athravan, a legendary form of Magi. 
The word later became contaminated and connected with the provincial name of 
Adharbayjin. See Firdawsi, Shahnama, I, 56. For Hiishang, sce n. 39. 

42 Beridtin’s mother was Farantik and his ancestor al~-Kayan. The names given 
in the text may be the Persian forms of these two names. Demavend, which is 


Damäwand in Arabic, is the great mountain north of Tibran where Dahhak was 
chained so that Feridūn could rule. 
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the bondage of slavery and made thee to rule over Sijistin. Yoke 
no one to servitude and rule Sijfistin as I have commanded thee.” 
When Gushtisp became king, writing was used more extensively, 


Then there appeared. Zoroaster, son of Spitama, lord of the law of the 


Magi. With the divulging of his wonderful book in all languages, 
the people themselves began to learn penmanship and writing with 
more general use and. greater skill. | 

“Abd Allah ibn al-Mugaffa’ said, “The langnages of the Persians are 
the Pahlawi, the Dën, the Parsi, the Khuzistani, and the Syriac,“ 
The Pahlawi (al-Fahlawiyah) is related to Pahlav (Fablah), a region 
which includes five cities: Isbahin, Rayy, Hamadhin, Mah 
Nahawand,“ and Adharbayjin. The Déri (@l-Duriyah) was the 
language of the cities of al-Mada’in, spoken at the king’s court. It 
was derived. from presence at the court (al-bab), coming chiefly 
from the language of the people of Khoräsän and the East, the speech 
of the people of Balkh. Priests, scholars, and their like speak Parsi 
(al-Farsiyah), the speech of the people of Fars. The kings and nobles 
used to speak the Khuzistini (al-Khaziyah) in privacy, in places of 
play and amusement, and with their retinues. The people of al- 
Sawad* used to speak Syriac (al-Suriyaniyah), writing in one form of 
Persian Syriac, 

Ibn al-Mugaffa’ said, “There are seven types of handwriting in 
Persia.” One of them is the form, of writing for religion called Din 
Dafiriyah?® with which the reli gious devotees!’ write, and of which, 
the following is an example. 

Another form of writing is called Watsh Dabiriyah, which has 
three hundred and sixty-five letters. They use it to write about 
physiognomy, divination, gurgling of water, ringing of the ears, 

* "Phe Arabic names are given in parentheses in the sentences which follow. 
t See Yaqit, Geog., IV, 846, 
1B See Glossary, 
* The correct form is Dabiriyah. 
i 7 “Religious devotees” is a translation of al-wasiā, a term used for those among the 
Zoroastrians who called upon God. In the Beaury MS the word is clearly written as 
atwastég, but as no such word seems to exist, it may be meant to be either alawastd, 
as above, or Ahi al-Rustag (People of al-Rustag}. See Yäqüt, Creag., I, 778. The 
example referred to in ihe text is missing, 


1 Wash means “small.” In the Beatty MS the word is not clear, bur Dabirivah 
i Written, with a p in a clear way. 
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beckonitigs of the eyes, nodding, winking, and the like. This script 
has not been handed down to anyone, so that none of the sons of 
Persia write with it today. When I asked Amdd the Priest about it, 
he said, “Tt is going the way of translation, bemg translated into 
Arabic writing.” 

Another fonn of writing is called the Kushtah,?® which has twenty- 
eight letters. With it they write contracts, inheritance assigne 
ments? and land transactions. The rings in Persia are inscribed with 
this script, and also decorations for garments and rugs, as well as 
dies for silver coins (s., dirham), this is an example of it | Example 3 |." 


eae | 









Example 3 


Another form of writing is called Nim Kushtab,®? which has 
twenty-eight letters and is used. for medicine and philosophy. Tliis 
is an example of it [Example 4]. 





Example 4 


991011) Is pend 30) AV APM RI A 


Another form of writing is called the Shah Dabirtyah, with which 
the Persian kings used to carry on their own correspondence, 
apart from the populace. The other people of the kingdom were 
prevented from using it, as a precaution, lest somebody related to the 
king might discover the king's secrets. It has not been preserved 
for us. 


at The letters for Kushtah are clear in the Beatty MS, but as the consonant marks 
are often omitted, it might also be interpreted as ““Koushtay.” 

t "The word translated as “inheritance assignments” is not correct in the FHigel 
edition or clear in the Beatty MS. It may be a form meang “weighings.” 

8 PHigel gives“... dies for gold coins (s., dinar} and silver coins {s dirham)... e 
Flügel adds extra lines to this example, and to the two examples which follow, which 
are not found in either the Beatty MS or MS 1335. 

H Nin means “half.” 


? 
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The Rasail form of writing is just as the tongue speaks, without 
dots. Some of it is written in the first Syriac dialect spoken by the 
people of Babil, being read as Persian. The number of letters is 
thirty-three, and it is called both Namah Dabiriyah and Ham 
Dabiriyah.® It is used by all classes of the kingdom, with the one 
exception of the kings. This is an example of it [Example 5]. 


Example 5 

Another form of writing is called Zar Saharayah,®* with which the 
kings correspond about confidential matters with whatsoever 
nations they wish. It has forty letters and vocal sounds, with a 
definite character for each letter and sound. It does not contain 
anything of the Nabataean tongue; here are examples of it.” 

They have another form of writing, called Ras Saharayah, used 
for logic and philosophy, with twenty-four letters and also dots. It 
has not been preserved for us. 

They have a form of spelling called Rawarashn, with which 
they write both the connected and unconnected letters. There are 
about a thousand words with which to determine things that are 
similar. An example of this is that anyone who wishes to write 
kusht, which is “meat” in Arabic, writes it basard, but reads it 
kusht,°* according to this example [Example 6]. 





Example 6 


Or if he wishes to write nén, which is “bread” in Arabic, it is 
read as nan but written Iahumd, according to this example [Example 


eae 


53 Ras@il means “missives”; dots refer to the diacritics to mark consonants. 
Namah means “book” and ham, “chiefs.” 

®4 This could be Dar Shahrayah; the texts are not clear. 

55 The example is missing. 

5€ The Beatty MS gives the consonants r w ar shn, but instead of r, the letter 
might be z or d. The word kusht is equivalent to the Persian gosht. Basara is like the 
Hebrew basdr (“flesh”). See Browne, Literary History of Persia, I, 76. 

57 Nan is a Persian word for “bread.” Lahumd is similar to the Hebrew lechem, 
which also means bread. 
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Example 7 


So it is for whatever they wish to write, except for such things as 
need no substitution, being written as pronounced. 


Remarks about the Hebrew Script 

I have read in some of the ancient books that the first person. to 
write Hebrew was ‘Abar ibn Shalikh (Eber son of Shelah), who 
instituted it among his people, so that they wrote with it. Theodorus 
(Theodore) mentions that Hebrew was derived from. Syriac, but so 
called because Ibrahim (Abraham) crossed the Euphrates seeking 
Damascus, when fleeing from Nimriid (Nimrod), the son of Kiis 
(Cush), the son of Kan‘an (Canaan).5° 

In connection with writing, the Jews and Christians suppose,*® 


two tables of stone and that Allah, may His name be glorified, handed 
them over to him [Moses], who when he descended from the 
mountain and found that they [the Israelites] had been worshipping 
the idol, became angry with them, in fact so much wrought up that 
he broke the two tables. He [Theodorus] said, “After that, he 
[Moses] repented, and Allah, may His name be glorified, ordered 
him to write on two other tables, so as to inscribe them with the 
original writing.” | 

One of the more excellent of the Jews recorded that Hebrew 
writing was not like the present form, which has been corrupted 
and altered. Some reliable Jews have said that Yusuf [Joseph], 
upon whom be peace, when he was the vizier of the ruler of Egypt, 
used figures and signs for the affairs of the kingdom which he 
recorded.®° Here is a design of the Hebrew letters [Example 8]. 


58 Tn other words, the ancient text claims that the word “Hebrew” (‘Ibrani in 
Arabic) comes from the verb “to cross” (abar), referring to Abraham crossing the 
Euphrates. 

5° The Beatty MS lacks the material in the text from here until Chap. I, sect. 3, 
near n. §9. MS 1135 is intact with regards to this passage, but it is not as authentic 
as the Beatty MS. 

6° MS 1135 is followed in this paragraph instead of Flügel. 
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Example 8 


Remarks about the Greek Script 

I have read in some of the old histories that in early times the 
Greeks did not know how to write untilttwo men, one of whom was 
called Cadmus (Qatmus) and the other Aghaniin, came from Egypt 
bringing sixteen letters with which the Greeks wrote. Then one of 
these two men derived four other letters, also used for writing. 
Later, another man named Simonides (Siminidus) derived four addi- 
tional ones, making twenty-four. It was in those days that Socrates 
(Suqratis) appeared, according to what Ishaq al-Rahib (Isaac the 
Monk) records in his history. 

I questioned one of the Greeks who had opinions about his 
language and noted that he had advanced as far as what is called 
“etymology,” which is Greek syntax. He said: 


There are three scripts generally known and used by the Greeks in the 
City of Peace [Baghdad]. The first of these scripts is called Lepton. The 
Arabic script which it resembles is the script of al-warraqiin, with which 


61 Probably Agenor, the father of Cadmus. 
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they write Qur’anic manuscripts. They [the Greeks], too, write their 

scriptures with it. It is known as Iriya, for the Greek [word meaning] 
“sacred.” 

This is an example of it. 

“They also have a script called Boustrophedon, the equivalent of 
which among the Arabic scripts is the Thuluth script, with a share 
of both the Muhaqqaq and the Mushil.” This is an example of it. 

“They have a script called Suritiin, which is the Mukhaffaf 
(light) script of the scribes. Its equivalent with us is the Tarasal 
al-Diwani (official correspondence) script with the letters contracted.” 
This is an example of it. 

They have a script known as the Samiya,®* which does not re- 
semble anything of ours, for a single one of its letters combines many 
ideas and abbreviates a number of words. Galen (Jalinis) has men- 
tioned it in his book Phoenix. The meaning of the name is “fixing 
of writings.” Galen said: 

In a public session I gave a comprehensive account of anatomy. When a 
friend met me some days later, he said to me, “A certain man has recorded 
that you said thus and thus in your public session.” Then he repeated my 
exact words. I said to him, “From where did you get this?” He replied, 

“I met a scribe skilled in the Simiyi, who kept abreast of you in writing 
down your words.” 

This script is learned by the kings and most eminent scribes. The 
rest of the people are prevented from using it because of its great 
significance. In the year forty-eight [a.p. 959] a man practicing 
medicine came to us from Baalbek." As he asserted that he could 
write the Samiya, we tested what he said. We found that if we spoke 
ten words, he would pay attention to them and then write down 


€ The quotation probably ends here, after the three scripts used in Baghdad 
have been mentioned. The examples are lacking. The scripts were very likely the 
following: (1) Lepton, Aewrog (delicate). It was called “sacred,” tepd. (2) Boustro~ 
phedon, badly written in MS 1135; it must be Pov-orpopndov. This was an early 
Greek style of writing used for Solon’s laws. (3) ‘Surittin; it has very likely been 
garbled, but is possibly from the Greek word ow@pnoor. 

88 Samiya must come from the Greek word for “fix,” onyeiov. The Greek 
shorthand writer was the onpeio-ypdhos, and the shorthand notes falsely ascribed to 
Xenophon were the dxoonpetwodpevog. See Greek dictionaries and “Shorthand,” 
Enc. Brit., XXIV, 1007-8. 

64 The original form is “Ba‘labakk.” 
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one. When we asked him to repeat [the words], he did repeat 
them as we had rendered them. 
Ja‘far ibn al-Muktafi said: 

The reason the Greeks write from left to right is that they believe that it is 
fitting for a person seated to meet the sunrise in all of its phases. So if he 
faces the sunrise, the north will be on his left, in which case the left gives 
way to the right. Thus, the method for a scribe is to go from the north 
toward the south. 


He also said: 
The Greeks have rules for handwriting, with forms among which are the 
designated® letters among the twenty-four letters. These are gamma, 
delta, kappa, sigma, tau, and chi. They also have letters called “sonants,” 
which are alpha, ayi (epsilon), eta, iota, ña (upsilon), smaller waw (omicron), 
and the larger waw (omega). The feminine letters are four, alpha, the 
smaller waw (omicron), and the great waw (omega). The masculine letters 
are ayi (epsilon), eta, iota, and hii (upsilon). 

Declension does not affect any of the Greek letters, except the 
seven sonant letters, which are known as lagayn and tlagayn.®” The 
Greek tongue dispenses with six of the letters of the Arabic language: 


ha, dhal, dad, ‘ayn, ha, and lam-alif. 


Script of the Langobardi and Saxons 

These are a people between the Greeks and the Franks, close to 
the ruler of al-Andalus. Their writing has twenty-two letters and 
their script is called the Apostolic.°® They start writing from the 
left toward the right, but their reason for doing so is different from 
that of the Greeks. They say it is so that the dipping of the ink will 
be away from the beating of the heart and not toward it, for writing 


65 For the word which has been translated here as “designated,” MS 1135 sug- 
gests muta ‘Gfiyah, (“restored from illness”). Flügel gives muta ‘agibah (“successive,” 
“coupled”’). 

66 MS 1135 omits the smaller waw and after the larger wdw has “and it is al- 
awtiimaygha,” probably garbled for “omega.” Evidently one of the feminine letters 
has been omitted, or else there were only three. Perhaps the fourth was a diphthong. 

6? These two words might be Aeyery (“to say”) and ri Aeyew, probably meaning 
“how to say.” 

68 The Langobardi were Lombards. When Al-Fihrist was written, the Saxons had 
become a Christian group on the German frontier. Andalus was southern Spain, 
under Muslim rule. 

69 Flügel gives “Afistoliqi’” and MS 1135 a garbled form. 
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from the right is from the liver towards the heart. This is an example 
of it.79 


The Script of China 

As Chinese writing resembles inscription, even a clever and skill- 
ful scribe becomes weary over it. It is said that even a person with a 
light touch cannot write more than two or three leaves a day. They 
write their religious and scientific books with it on fans, a number 
of which I have seen. Most of them [the Chinese] are dualists and 
sun worshippers,” about whom I will speak in detail later on. 

In China there is a form of writing called Collective Writing. 
That is, for every word written with three or more letters, there is a 
single character, and each word with an augmented design of 
characters signifies a great deal. If they wish, they can write the 
contents of one hundred leaves with this script on only one page. 

Muhammad ibn Zakariya’ al-Razi said: 


A man from China came to seek me and dwelt with me for about a year. 
In five months of this time he learned Arabic, both spoken and written, 
becoming proficient in style, as well as expert and rapid in writing. When 
he desired to return to his country, he said to me a month in advance, “I 
am about to set forth and wish that you would dictate to me the sixteen 
books of Galen, so that I can write them down.” I said, “Your time is 
short and the length of your stay will be sufficient for you to copy only 
a small part of it.” Then the young man said, “I ask you to devote 
yourself to me for the length of my stay and to dictate to me as fast as 
you can. I will keep up with you in writing.” I proposed to some of 
my students that they join in this project with us, but we did not have 
faith in the man, until there was a chance for comparison and he showed 
us everything he had written. 

I questioned him about the matter and he said, “We have a form of 
writing known as Collective, which is what you see. If we wish to write 
a great deal in a short time, we write it with this script. Then later on, 
if we wish, we transcribe it with a script which is familiar and not abbre- 
viated.” He thought that a man who was quick in learning and under- 
standing could not learn it in less than twenty years. 


70 The example is missing. 
" MS 1135 has Shamsiyah, whereas Flügel is uncertain about the name. This 
sect is dealt with at the end of Chap. [X of Al-Fihrist. 
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The Chinese have an ink which they compound from. a mixture 
and which resembles Chinese paint. I bave seen some of it in the 
form of tablets, on which was stamped the image of the king. 2 
piece of it suffices for a long period of constant writing. This is an 
example of their script [Example 9]. 





Example 9 


Remarks about the Manichaean Script 

The Manichacan script is derived from Persian and Syriac. Mani 
derived it. The cult is a combination of the Magi system and 
Christianity. Its letters are more numerous than the Arabic ones. 
With this script they write their gospels and books of their laws. 
The inhabitants of Ma Wari’ al-Nahr (the Region beyond the 
River, Transoxiana) and Samarqand write religious books with this 
script, so that it is called the Script of Religion. 

The Marcionites also have a script by which they are distinguished. 
A reliable person has told me that he has seen it, He said, “Te re 
sembles the Manichaean, but is diferent.” 

These are the Manichacan letters ‘example 10}, 
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7? For the Manichacans and Marcionites, see Chap, EX, sect, 7, 
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They also have a form with different letters, for they write 
[Example TYR 


anes “hea, gf As fay aas 
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Example 11 
Remarks abont the Script of al-Sughd 
A reliable person has said, ` Tentered the land of al-Sughd, which is 
the territory beyond the river.” Sughd is called Upper iran and is an 
abode of the Turks. Its principal city is Tiinkath.* He also said, “Its 
people are dualists and Christians. In their language they call the 
dualists Abarkaf."7* This is an example of their writing [Example x2]. 





Example 12 
 Sogdiana in Transoxtana, see Yaqttt, Geog., TH, 394. 
4 Probably the capital of dhe Tg region southeast of “Fishkand: ibid, I, goo. 
të This name does not appear in books written by Tabari, Yigdt, Marco Polo, or 
the Arab travelers. 
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Remarks about al-Sind’$ 
The people there have different languages and religions as weil as 
numerous scripts. Some of the people who travel in their country 


said to me, “They have about two hundred scripts.” T once saw at. 


the court of the sultan a yellow idol, said to be an image of the 
Buddha (al-Budd).”" It is a figure on a seat, grasping three fingers 
with his hand. On the seat there is an inscription of which this is 
a likeness | Example 13]. 
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Example 13 


This man mentioned above stated that they usually write with 
nine letters m this form {Example 14]. 


The start is with alif, ba , jim, dal, hë , wäw, zäy, hd’, and t?. Then 
after reaching {8 they repeat each of the original letters with dots as 
in this example | Example 15]. 





Example 14 





Example 15 


18 ‘The lower valley and delta of the Indus in what is today part of West Pakistan, 
Jt was conquered by the Muslims, aco. 712. 

™ ‘This was probably a typical image, with a Buddha seared on a lotus leaf, 
holding with one hand three fingers of the other hand. The Arabic text has “thirty,” 
but this must be an error, See Gritnwedel, Buddhist Art in India, pp. 130, 134, 173, 
202. 
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Thus they become ya’, Raf, lam, mim, niin, sin, ‘ayn, fa’, and 

sad, making eighteen”* Ifthey reach säd they write as in the follow- 

ing example, placing two dots under each letter im this way 
Example 16]. 
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Example 16 


Thus they become af, rd’, shin, të, thd, keg’, dhal, and 2a’. 
When they reach ga’ they write the original letter alif with three 
dots under it {Example i7].7* Thus they account for all of the 

| 
oe Example 19 


letters of the alphabet and write whatever they please. 


Remarks about the Negroes 

The races of Negroes are the Nubians, the Biah (Beja), the 
Zaghawah, the Muriwah (Meroe), the Istan,8* the Barbar (Berbers), 
and the types of blacks like the Indians. They write like the 
indians because of their proximity, but have no known script or 
writing of their own. 

Al-Jéhiz mentioned in his book Al-Bayan that the Negroes have 
an oratory and eloquence belonging to their own cult and language. 
A person who saw and witnessed this [custom] said to me, “If 


18 The texts have “asharal ‘asharah (“twenty but thaman ‘asharal (eighteen) 
must be the words meant, as there ate two groups of mine letters each. 

O MS r135 differs; it bas “they write the original lerrer like this” and then shows 
the design of an alif with the maddah or “long” sign over it and three dots under it. 

NO See Mas‘ucl, H, i ih, cf Khaldiin, Mugaddimah (Rosenthal), 1, 120, and also, 3 
Hid, with map, for the geographical regions. Isän may refer to the Negroes of 
southern “Iraq, famous for the Zanj Rebellion of a.p. 869. 

 SALSind” ts translated as “the Indians,” as it seenas to refer to the people instead 
of the area. “Blacks like the Indians” probably signifies other people in southeast 
Asia, 
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affairs perplex them and difficulties hard press them, their speaker 
sits raised above the ground and, looking down, speaks in a way 
that resembles growling and muttering, but which the rest of them 
understand.” He also said, “When there appears in the speech the 
counsel they are seeking, they act upon it.” It is Allah who 
knows. 

Some travelers have told me that the Bijah have a script and form 
of writing, but it has not reached us. Those who go about mention 
that for religious purposes the Nubians write in Syriac, Greek, and 
Coptic. The Abyssinians have a script like the Himyarite letters, 
going from left to right. They separate each of the words by means 
of three dots, dotted like a triangle between the letters of the two 
words. This is an example of the letters, which I copied from the 
library of al-Ma’miin, but not with the same handwriting | Example 
18]. 





Example 18 


The letters ta and tha’ are one; the letters ha and kha are one; 
the letters “ayn and ghayn are one; and the letters fa and za’ are one. 


Remarks about the Turks and Those Related to Them 
The Turks, the Bulgar, the Blagha’, the Burghaz, the Khazar, 
the Llan, and the types with small eyes and extreme blondness have 
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no script, except that the Bulgarians and the Tibetans write with 
Chinese and Manichaean, whereas the Khazar write Hebrew.®2 

My information about the Turks is what Abii al-Hasan Muham- 

mad ibn al-Hasan ibn Ashnas related to me. He said: 
Hamid Harär, the Turk, al-Makli from al-Tiiriiniyah,®? who was one of 
those who left his country because of haughtiness and rage, told me that the 
great Turkish king, if he desired to-write toa lesser king, summoned his vizier 
and ordered the splitting of an arrow. Then the vizier traced onit characters 
understood by the Turkish nobility and indicating the meaning intended 
by the king and comprehended by the person to whom it was sent. 

He supposed that this scant design represented many ideas and 
that it was used for truces and peace treaties, as well as at the times of 
their wars. He mentioned that they carefully guard an arrow in- 
scribed in this way and fulfill their engagements for its sake. It is 
Allah who knows. 


Russia 

A man whose word I trust told me that one of the kings of Mount 
al-Qabq (the Caucasus) sent him to the king of Russia. He believes 
that they have writing inscribed on wood, and he showed me a 
piece of white wood with an inscription on it. The following is an 
example, but I do not know whether these are words or single 
letters [Example 19]. 





Example 19 


8 The Bulgar are Bulgarians. The Blagha’ were the Vlachs or Blakia, the Wala- 
chia of Rumania. Burghaz is a part of Bulgaria, and probably an old tribal name. 
The Khazar were on both sides of the Itil, or Volga. The Län or ‘Allin were situated 
next to Armenia, near the Khazar. See ‘“Vlachs,” Enc. Brit, XXVIII, 166-68; 
“Bulgaria” (Burghaz), IV, 768; “Khazars,” XV, 774. See also Yiqut, Geog., Il, 
436, for Khazar; IV, 343, for Llin; I, 817, for Tibet. See also Mas‘tidi, Vol. H, 
Chap. 17, beginning p. 1. 

*° This may mean from Turunt, the lower Dvina region of Russia, or from 
Tawwaz. See Yaqiit, Geog., I, 894. 
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The Franks 

Their writing resembles the Greek script, but is more even; we 
may have seen it on the Frankish swords. The queen of the Pranks 
wrote to al-Muktaff a letter on white silk, dispatched by a servant 
who happened into her country from. the direction of North Africa. 
le courted the friendship of al-Muktafi and asked him to marry her. 
The servant's name was ‘Alba. He was one of the employees of 
Ibn al-Aghlab. This is an example of their writing.™ 


The Armenians and Others 

The Armenians as a rule write in Greek and Arabic, because of 
proximity to those cultures. Thus their gospels were written in 
Greck and their script resembles Greck writing, though it is not 
Greek.” 

The kings of the Caucasus and its slopes, which are Lilakz, Shirwän, 
and Zawzan, have no script6 Although there is a common language 
in the region, each group has its own dialect and expressions diver, 
We shall speak in detail about them in the proper place in the book. 


Remarks about Sharpening Pens 

Nations use different ways of sharpening their pens. The Hebrew 
way of sharpening is with an extreme angle. The Syriac trim is with 
an angle to the left, or maybe to the right, or perhaps they turn. the 
pen on its back, or split the reed in two, sharpening one half which 
they call sulb and use for writing. 

The Greek trim is a very oblique deviation to the right, becanse 
they write from the left to the right. The Persian trim is with the 
nib of the pen fringed. The scribe separates it either against the 
floor or with his teeth, so as to embellish the penmanship. Some- 
times they write with the lower end of an unsharpened reed, calling 


ti The example is Jacking. AL- Muktafi was the caliph a.p. go2-g08. Ibn al- 
Aghlab must have been Ziyadat Allik, the last ruler of the Aghlab dynasty in what is 
today Tuma, He reigned A.D. 903-909. 

88 This Jast phrase occurs in MS rrgs, bat not in Fligel. 

a8 The Caucasus region is called Mount al-Qabd. For Liakz, Shirwin, and 
Zawzan, see Yagit, Geog., 7,220; U, os7. The consonants of the last name. are clearly 
written inthe MS rrgs as 2924, but this must be an error and meant to indicate 
Zawzan, which Hes between Armenia and Adharbaylin. 
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. SECTION ONE 39 
this reed khdm. With it they write ihamah dindt, which are books of 
religious inspirations, dowries, and other thin gs 87 

The Chinese write with hairs which they fit into the heads of 
reeds as painters do. The Arabs write with various kinds of pens 
and [have various] ways of trimming them. ‘The custom is to have a 
slant to the right, but the scribes trim pens without an angle. 


Remarks about Types of Paper 

It is said that first of all Adam wrote on clay. Then for a period 
after that the peoples wrote on copper and stone for the sake of 
durability. ‘This was before the Flood. To meet the needs of the 
moment they also wrote on wood and the leaves of trees, as well as 
on the ett bark with which their bows were mounted to make 
them lastiong, We have discussed this matter in detail in the chapter 
on philosophy. 

Later on they tanned hides upon which people wrote. The 
Egyptians wrote on Egyptian paper nade from the papyrus reed. 
It is said that the first person to do this was the prophet Yisuf 
(Joseph), for whom be peace. | | 

The Greeks write on white silk, parchment, and other things, as 
well as on Egyptian scrolls and al-fulhdn®? which is the skin of wild 
asses. The Persians used to write on the skins of water buffaloes, 
cows, and sheep. The Arabs write on the shoulder blades of the 
camel and Jon] Hha, which are thin white stones, and on ‘ush or 
palm stems; the Chinese on Chinese paper made of kashish t" which 
is the most important product of the land; the Indians on brass and 
stone, also on white silk, 

Then there is the Khurisin? paper made of flax, which some say 
appeared in the days of the Bani Umayyah, while others say it was 
during the “Abbasid regime. Some say that it was an ancient product 
and others say that itis recent. It is stated that craftsmen from China 


* The kam was a white reed pen used by the Persians. Hham means “inspira 
tions’ and dirat is from the word for “religion.” “Dowries” is siydq. | 

H Faz, or foz, was the inner bark ofa tree used by the Persians to wrap their bows 
and also as a writing material. See Flick in Ambix, IV, Nos. 3 and 4 {February 4041} 
EIJ In EG. 

H This word seems to be a form derived from pulfding. Ibid, p. go. 

* This may mean “herbs,” bur more likely refers to “hemp.” 


q 
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made it in Khurasin hke the form of Chinese paper. Its types are 
the Sulaymani, the Talbi, the Nahi, the Fir‘awni, the Ja‘fari, and the 
Tahird. 

For a number of years the people of Baghdad wrote on erased 
sheets, The registers spoiled at the time of Muhammad ibn Zubaydah” 
were parchments, which after being erased were once more written 
upon. 

lt is said that books used to be made of parchment tanned with 
nawrah™ and exceedingly dry. Later the Cific tanning was with 
dates, giving Hexibility. 


The end of the First Section of the First Chapter of the book Al-Pihrist, 
with accounts of the learned men. To Allah alone is the praise, 


H He is better known as al-Amix, the elder son of Härän al-Rashid, who engaged 
ina civil war with his brother during the carly years of the ninth century. 

8 fame mixed with arsenic, used to remove hair from the body before prayer 
and also by women in the baths. For further information about paper see Mez, 
Renaissance of Islam, pp. 467-69, Khaldiin, Muqaddimah (Rosenthal), I, 291, 302. 
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The Second Section of the First Chapter 


with the titles of the books of the laws revealed to the community of 
Muslims and the sects of the peoples through revealed books}, 


Thus saith Muhammad ibn Ishaq [al Nadim]: I once read a book 
which fell into my hands, and which was an ancient transcription, 
apparently from the library ofal-Ma män. Init the copyist mentions 
the names and numbers of the scriptures and revealed books, with 
their scope and with the things which most of the common, people 
and the populace feel sure of and believe. I have recorded from it 
what is related to this book of mine. This statement in the wording 
of the [ancient] book is [the passage] from it which is needed by me. 
Ahmad tbn “Abd Allah ibn Salim, a protégé of the Commander of 
the Faithfal Harin, whom I esteem as al-Rashid, said: 


I have translated this book from. a book of the bunafa’’ of al-Sabiyin 
al-Ibrahimiyah, who believed in lbrahin: [Abraham |], for whom may there 
be peace, and who received from him the scripture revealed to him by 
Allah? 

it is a long book, but I have deleted such material as is unnecessary for 
an understanding of the reasons which are mentioned for their disagree- 
iments and differences. I have introduced into it what is needed for proof 


* Elunafd is the plural of hanif, a word which was used for a reformed Worship per 
of Pre-Islinic times. Abraham was regarded as a anif; see Qur'an 1:67, and cÊ 
Qurtin 6:74 fE 

* Por al-Sabrytin c-ibrahimivab, see Masidi, IV, 63, and the account in Chap. IX, 
sect. I, Of this work, about the Sdbians of Harrin. ‘This term may refer to the spiritual 
sect of the Sibians, opposed to idolatry: see Shahrastini (Maacbriicker), Part T, 
p. 4. It is also possible thar it refers to the Sabians of the marshlands of southern 
rag, or sinply to pagans who honored Abraham. 
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of these things from the Qur’in and the Hadith coming from the Apostle, 
may Allah bless him and give him peace, and from his Companions, as 
well as from the People of the Book who became Muslims, among whom 
were ‘Abd Allah ibn Salam, Yamin ibn Yamin, Wahb ibn Munabbih, 
Ka’b al-Ahbar, Ibn al-Tihdn, and Bahir al-Rahib (the Monk). 


Ahmad ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn Salam [also] said: 


I have translated the beginning of this book, and the Torah, the Gospels, 
and the books of the prophets and disciples from Hebrew, Greek, and 
Sabian, which are the languages of the people of each book, into Arabic, 
letter for letter. In so doing I did not wish to beautify or embellish the 
style for fear of inaccuracy. I added nothing to what I found in the book 
which I was translating and I subtracted nothing, unless there were words 
presented by the language of the people of that book with meanings 
which could not be clearly translated into Arabic except by transposing. 
Thus something coming last may not be clear unless it is placed. first, so 
as to be understood in Arabic. For example, the words of one who says 
at maym tan I have translated into Arabic as ma’ hat, only I have placed 
ma (water) last and hat (bring) first. So in translating these languages 
correctly into Arabic I seek the protection of Allah lest I add or subtract, 
except in the manner which I have recorded and explained in this book. 


In another place in the book he said: 


The total number of prophets was one hundred and twenty-four thousand, 
three hundred and fifteen, among whom were those sent forth with 
revelation on their lips. The total number of books which Allah Al- 
mighty revealed was one hundred and four. Among these Allah Almighty 
revealed one hundred of the sacred scriptures* between the times of 
Adam and Miisa (Moses). 

The first of these books revealed by Him [Allāh], honor to His name, 
were the sacred writings of Adam, for whom be peace, twenty-one in 
number. Allah revealed to Shith (Seth) for whom. be peace, the second 
book, twenty-nine sacred writings. Allah, may He be exalted, revealed 
the third book, thirty sacred writings, to Ikhniikh (Enoch) who is Idris, 
may peace rest with him. The fourth book of ten sacred writings He, 
honor to His name, revealed to Ibrahim (Abraham), for whom be peace, 


3? Perhaps the meaning of this sentence is that 315 from among the 124,000 were 
sent forth with revelation on their lips. 

* The word translated here as “scriptures” is sahifah, which may refer to a whole 
scripture, or to the leaf of a manuscript. 
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and the fifth book of ten sacred writings to Miisd (Moses). These are five 
books of one hundred sacred writings. Some time subsequent to these 
scriptures He, may He be blessed and exalted, revealed the Torah on ten 
tables to Miisi (Moses), for whom be peace. 


Ahmad ibn ‘Abd Allah recorded that the tables were green with 
the writing on them red like the rays of the sun, but Ahmad ibn 


Ishaq said that the Jews do not know about this characteristic. 
Ahmad [ibn “Abd Allah] also said: 


When Miisé (Moses) descended from the mountain and learned that his 
companions had been worshipping a calf, he threw down [the tables of 
stone] so that they were broken. Then he repented and asked Allah, 
may He be glorified and honored, to give them to him again. So Allah, 
honor to His name, revealed, “I will do it again with two tables.” This 
Allah did for him, one of the tablets being the “Table of the Covenant” 
and the other the “Table of Witnessing.”® 

Then Allah, may He be glorified and honored, revealed to Da’iid 
(David) the Psalms, that is al-zabiir, which are one hundred and fifty in. 
number and in the hands of the Jews and Christians. 


A Statement about the Torah, Which Is in the Hands of the Jews, 
with the Names of Their Books and Information about Their 
Scholars and Authors 
When I asked one of their notable men about these matters, he 

said, “God, honor to His name, revealed to Moses the Torah in 

five fifths, each fifth divided into two parts and each part into a 

number of fardsat, which means siirahs, with every fardsah divided 

into a number of absiiqat, meaning verses.” 

He said that there is a book of Moses called the Mishna, from which 
the Jews derive the science of the law, with the religious ordinances 
and judgments. It is a large book, its languages being Kasdani and 


5 See Exod. 24:12, 31:18, and 32:15. See also Qur’an 7: 148-54. 

€ Al-zibr (pl. al-zabiir) is used for the Psalms. The number 150 corresponds to the 
number of psalms in the Bible. See also Qur’in 3:184(181); 4:163(161); and 
“Zabir, Enc. Islam, IV, 1184. 

* A note in Flügel, p. 12, suggests that the forms faräsät (plural of fardsah) and 
absiigat came from the Semitic words paraschen and psuketh. Siirah is the word used 
for a chapter of the Qur’in. 
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Hebrew.® In addition to that there were amoug the books of the 
prophets: 

Joshua; Judges?® Samuel; the scripture of Isaiah; the scripture of 
Jeremiah; the scripture of Ezekiel; Kings, | which is the scripture of 
David and his associates, known as “Malkha al-Mulk”; the Prophets, 
comprising twelve minor scripturcs. There are also books called 
Haftardth™ derived from the books of the twelve prophets. 

Among their books there are also: 


Ezra, Daniel; Job; Song of Songs; Lamentations; Ruth; Ecclesi- 
astes 14 Psalins of David; Proverbs of Solomon; Record of the Days 
[Chronicles], containing the history of the kings and accounts about them; 
Ahasuerus, called the Megillah [Esther]. 


Al-Fayyalimi was one of the most eminent of the Jews aud of their 
scholars who were versed in the Hebrew language. In fact the 
Jews consider that there was nobody else like al-Fayyiimi3* His 
name was Sa'id, also said to be Sa’diyd, and he lived so recently that 
some of our contemporaries were alive before he died. Among his 
books there were: 


e Kaidu was an old Babylonian form for the people of Chaldea. This probably 
means that the languages were a Chaldean dialect and Hebrew. 

t In AbPinvist, when lists of books are given, the word kita (book Is placed 
before cach title, In this translation, this word will be omitted. 

The Arabie word is saff, derived, Hke the Hebrew verb shafere, from an ald 
Semitic word for “Yudees,” 

11 This is a transliteration of the old Hebrew form malikha. 

12 ‘This was a translation into Aramaean of selections from the Prophets. In the 
Fitgel edition tf is said the book is called Lia-fvarart, but the text is evidently not in 
is original form. See “Targums,”” Exe. of Religion and Ethics, Xil, 202. 

Song of Songs is in Arabic Sir Sita, from the Hebrew Shir Hashirin, Lamenta- 
tions isin Arabic ikii, which ts a transliteration of the Hebrew word with which the 
book began and by which it was often known. See Pfeiffer, Introduction fo the Old 
Testament, p. 720. 

14 Fhe Arabic word is a transliteration of the Hebrew word Qoeheleth. dhil, 
D, 72d. 

18 “This book was evidently Esther, which was known in Hebrew as ddeetllosh, 
Sometimes, however, this term was used for Esther and four other books, See 
Hastings, Detlonary of the Bible, 1, pry. 

48 Tie was the famous tenth-century Jewish scholar from Egypt, known as Saadia 
Pen Joseph, Gaon of the Academy of Sura, 

17 In ALFihrist the phrase usually found before a list of books is, Hterally, “And 
to him from. the books,” which in translation is rendered as “Among his books 
there were,” 
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Origins; Sacred Laws; Commentary on Isaiah; Commentary on the 
Torah, arranged without explanation;'® Proverbs, in ten chapters; 
Com mentary on the Decrees of David; Commentary on “Al-Nikut,’#* 
which is an exposition of the Psalms of David, for whom be peace: 
Commentary on the Third Sacred Book of the Last Half of the Torah, 
with explanation; Commentary on the Book of Job; Establishment of 
Prayers and Sacred Laws; Events, which is a history. 


Remarks about the Gospel of the Christians, the Names of Their 

Books, Their Scholars, and Their Authors 

L asked. Yiuus the priest, who was an excellent man, about the 
books translated into the Arabic language which they expound and 
according to which they act. He replied, “Among them is the book 
Al-Stiral: (The Form) which is divided into two parts, the “Old 
Form’ and. the “New Form? ” He stated that the “Old [Form]” 
was the ancient basis for the Jewish sect and the “New [Form]” 
for the sect of the Christians. He also said that the “Old [Porm]” 
depends upon a number of hooks, the first of which is the Torah, 
which is five sacred writings. [Then follows) a compilation come 
prising a number of books, among which are: 


Joshua, the Son of Nin; The Tribes, which is the book of fudges; 
Samuel aud the Judgment of David; Traditions of the Children of Israel: 
The Story of Ruth; Solomon, the Son of David, about wise sayings; 
Heclesiastes [Qoheleth|; The Song of Songs; The Wisdom of Jesus, the 
Son of Sirach [Ecclesiasticus].2° The Prophets, composed of four books: 
Isaiah the Prophet, for wliom be peace; Jeremiah the Prophet, for whom 
be peace; ‘The Twelve Prophets, for whom be peace; Ezekiel. The New 
Form, which is composed of four gospels: The Gospel of Matthew; ‘The 
Gospel of Mark; The Gospel of Luke; The Gospel of John. Book of 
the Disciples, known as Fräksis [Acts]; Panl the Apostle, twenty-four 
episties.#4 


ia The Fliigel text has bila sharh (“without explaination’, which may be an 
error, as it would make more sense to have b/-al-sharl: (with explanation’). 

t Ai-Nikut ig evidently a transliteration of the Hebrew word nekoth (treasure 
house”. 

2 The Wisdom of Jesus, the Son of Sirach, is the title used im the Catholic edition 
of the Apocrypha for the book usually caled Ecclesiasticus, 

ao Fraksi is the Arabic transliteration of the Greek rodie, There are 21 epistles 
ta the Bible. 
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They also have books about the religious law and the judgments 
of their community, among which are the books of the synods, 
western and eastern, each of which contains a number of chapters of 
legal decisions.?? | 

One of their authorities on the religious law and judicial inter- 
pretations was Ibn Bahriz, whose name was ‘Abd Yasii‘. He was at 
first the metropolitan of Harran and subsequently became the metro- 
politan of al-Mawsil and Harrah. He wrote epistles and books. 

There was also the book of Marqus the Jacobite, who was known 
as al-Badawi. It was a reply to two books which refuted his doctrine 
and denying the oneness of the Trinity professed by the Jacobites 
and Melchites.?8 

Ibn Bahriz was learned, his scholarship approaching that of 
Islim. He translated a great deal of material from books about logic 
and philosophy. There was also Pethién, who was the most accurate 
of the translators from the point of view of translation, also the best 
of them for style and diction. There were Theodorus and Yiisha‘ 
Yahb, Hazgil (Ezekiel), Timotheus, and Yiisha’ ibn Nitin, who were 
translators and commentators.24 We shall give accounts about them 
in the chapter on the ancient sciences [Chapter VII]. 

Among their learned men there was Tawmd al-Ruhawi (Thomas 
of Ruh?’ or Edessa), who wrote an epistle to his sister about what 
took place between him and the opposition at Alexandria. There was 
also Ilyas (Elias), the metropolitan of Damascus, who wrote a book, 
The Call, as well as Abū ‘Izzah, the Melchite bishop of Harran, 
among whose works there was a book in which he defamed 
Nestorius” the leader. A group has denounced him. 


22 Chabot, Synodicon orientale, is a good example of a Nestorian or Eastern 
collection of church records. 

23 Marqus was Jacob Burdeand, a metropolitan of the Syrian Orthodox Church, 
called the Jacobite Church after him. He.evidently replied to Nestorian books which 
endorsed the doctrine that Christ had two natures. The Melchites, supported by the 
emperor, decreed at the Council of Chalcedon, A.D. 451, that the two natures were 
not separate, but one and composite. Later the Syrian Orthodox Church, or Jaco- 
bites, emphasized still further the oneness of Christ’s nature as expressed in the Mono~ 
physite dogma. 

24 ‘These men were all translators and not Biblical characters. 

25 The Flügel text has Astiirus, but it is evidently an error and intended for Nes- 
torius. 





The Third Section of the First Chapter 


of the book Al-Fihrist with accounts of the scholars and the names of their 
books. This section includes a description of the Book which has nothing 
false in front of it or behind it; a revelation from the Wise and Praised, 
with the names of the books composed about it and accounts of the Seven 
Readers and others, too, with their writings. 


Thus saith Muhammad ibn Ishaq [al-Nadim]: Abū al-Hasan 
Muhammad ibn Yiisuf al-Naqit! said: 


Yahya ibn Muhammad Abii al-Qisim related to us saying, Sulayman ibn 
Di iid al-Hashimi said, Ibrahim ibn Sa‘d [learned] from al-Zuhri from 
‘Ubayd ibn al-Silf that Zayd ibn Thabit told him saying, “I was sent to 
Abii Bakr and when I came to him, behold, ‘Umar ibn al-Khattab was with 
him. Then Abū Bakr said, * ‘Umar has come to me and said to me, 

“As the slaughter of reciters® [of the Qur’dn]| was excessive on the day of 
Yamamah,? I fear that the slaughter of reciters in the lands as a whole may 
be so great that much of the Qur’an will be lost. I believe, therefore, 
that the Qur’an should immediately be compiled.” Then I said to ‘Umar, 
“How can I do something which the Apostle of Allah himself did not 
accomplish, may Allah bless him and give him peace?” ‘Umar said, “But, 
by Allah, it is a good idea!’ Then ‘Umar continued to remind me about 
this matter until Allah opened my heart for him and I viewed the affair 
as “Umar saw it.” 


t This may have been a personal friend of the author of Al-Fihrist who passed 
on to him the tradition about compilation of the Qur’an. 

2 Here the Arabic is translated as “reciters,” as the literal meaning, “readers,” 
cannot apply to persons who recited from memory. 

3 The battle in A.D. 633, when the Muslim general Khilid ibn al-Walid defeated 
the rebellious Banū Hanifah tribesmen and killed the false prophet Musaylimah. 
It is likely that in the second sentence which follows in the text the wording should 
be, “I believe, therefore, that you should immediately compile the Qur'an.” 
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Zayd ibn Thabit also related: “Abū Bakr said, “You are a young man, 
intelligent, and not headstrong. You used to write down what was 
revealed to the Apostle of Allah, may Allah bless him and give him peace. 
So now follow up the problem of the Qur’an and make a compilation of 
it” i 
Zayd then said: “By Allāh, to move a peak from. the mountains would 
not have been a harder job for me than the one which he commanded me 
to do, which is the compilation. of the entire Qur’ān from scraps, thin 
white stones, palm stems, and the breasts [memory] of men. I found 
‘Sūrah al-Tawbah’4 [recorded] by Abū Khazaymah al-Ansärī and did not 
discover [recorded] by anybody else the passage, ‘An apostle has come to 
you from your own number; costly for him are your sufferings, to the 
end of the sūrah.” 

This scripture’ was with Abū Bakr during his lifetime, until Allah 
took him. Then it was with ‘Umar until Allah brought his life to a 
completion, and after that with “Umar’s daughter Hafsah. 


Thus saith Muhammad ibn Ishag: A reliable person has quoted 
that Hudhayfah ibn al-Yaman came to ‘Uthmdn ibn ‘Affan when he 
was in ‘Iraq, saying to him, ‘Uthman, “Get ahead of this people 
before they disagree about the Book, as the Jews and Christians 
have disagreed [about their scriptures].” So ‘Uthman sent the 
message to Hafsah, “Send us the scriptures that we may transcribe 
them as manuscripts and then return them to you.” Hafsah sent 
them to “Uthman and ‘Uthmān gave orders so that Zayd ibn 
Thabit, “Abd Allah ibn al-Zubayr, Sa‘id ibn al-‘As, and ‘Abd al- 
Rahman ibn al-Harith ibn Hisham transcribed them as manuscripts. 
Moreover, he ["Uthman] said to the group of the Quraysh,’ “If 
you and Zayd ibn Thabit differ about any passage of the Qur’in, 
write it in the colloquial speech of the Quraysh, as it was revealed 
in their vernacular.” So they accomplished this work and when the 
scriptures had been transcribed, ‘Uthman returned them to Hafsah. 
Then he sent a manuscript copy to each district, ordering that every 

* This was Sirah 9. The passage quoted represents the last three verses of the 
surah. Zayd ibn Thabit was chosen to compile the Qur’an in written form because 
he had been the Prophet’s secretary. 

* This was evidently Zayd’s original collection of Qur’anic verses, later issued as an 
authorized canon in corrected form. 


* This was the tribe at Makkah to which the Prophet belonged. Zayd did not 
belong to it, but the men chosen to work with him were related to the tribe. 
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page and manuscript with a different version of the Qur’in should be 
burned. 


Subdivision concerning the Revealing of the Qur’an at Makkah and 
al-Madinah, with the Sequence of Its Revelation 
Abii al-Hasan Muhammad ibn Yisuf related to us saying: 


Abi ‘Abd Allah Muhammad ibn Ghalib said to us, Abū Muhammad ‘Abd 
Allah ibn al-Hajjaj al-Madini, who came from al~Madinah in the year 
two hundred and ninety-nine [a.p. 911], said that Bakr ibn ‘Abd al- 
Wahhab of al-Madinah stated, al- Wagidi Muhammad ibn ‘Umar related 
to us saying, Ma'mar ibn-Rashid quoted what he received from al-Zuhri 
and he from Muhammad ibn Nu‘man ibn Bashir, who said that the first 
section of the Qur’an to be revealed to the Prophet, may Allah bless him 
and give him peace, was:? 


[Opening words or title [Number of 
of the sūrah| the stirah| 
Recite in the name of your Lord who created—as far as 
its clause—He taught men what he did not know 96 
Niin (N) and the Pen 68 
Oh, thou who art wrapped up—the last verse, however, 73 


being revealed on the Makkah road 


The Cloaked 74 
Quoting from Mujähid, he said that then there were 
revealed: 


Perish the hands of Abii Lahab III 
When the sun is covered 81 
Glorify the name of your Lord the Most High 87 
Have we not expanded your breast for you? 94 
Al~‘Asr (The Afternoon) 103 
Al-Fajr (The Daybreak) 89 
Al-Duha (The Early Morning) 93 
Al-Layl (The Night) 92 
The runners breathing hard 100 


* The quotation continues. The headings in brackets do not appear in the Arabic 
text, but after the opening words of each siirah the text adds “then.” The numbers of 
the stirahs in the authorized version of the Qur’an have been inserted in a second 
column, and are not in the Arabic text. For a detailed study, see the Fliigel text, 
p. 25. n. I. 


50 CHAPTER ONE 


[Opening words or title 
of the stirah/ 
We have given you abundance 
Rivalry for wealth distracts you 
Have you considered him who? 
Say: Oh, unbelievers 
lave you not scen how your Lord dealt with the owners 
of the clephant? 
Say: He Allah is one 
Say: Esecek refuge in the Lord of the dawn 
Say: f take refuge in the Lord of mankind—asaid to have 
heen revealed at al-Madinah, 
And the star 
He frowned and turned away 
Verily We revealed it 
And the sun and its morning light 
And the heaven with the stars 
And the fig and the olive 
For uniting of the Quraysh 
The calamity 
Verily, I swear by the Day of Resurrection 
Woe to every slanderer 
And those who are sent forth 
CHIROQ and the Qur'an’ 
Verily, I swear by this city 
The Compassionate 
Say: Tt has been revealed 
Ya (¥} SinfS) 
ABHA) Lam(L} Mim(M) Sad(S) 
Blessed is He Who has sent down the test of truth 
Sfirah of the Angels, Praise to Alah the Creator” 
Siirah of Maryam (Mary) 
Sirah T2(T) HEH) 
When the event occurs 


TEIT) Sin(S) Mim M): The Poets 


[Namiber of 
the srabi 
108 
102 
107 
TOO 


105 
FES 
13 


Fig 
43 
#0 
Oy 
ok 
84 
Os 

Loo 

LOE 
TS 

I4 
TF 
40 
go 
53 
72, 
36 

7 
As 
35 
19 
20 
56 
a 


5 ‘This sirah and some of the others which follow begin with letters. The scholars 


are not sure what these betters mean. 


* The first clause is the title and the second the opening words of Sirah 45. 
Fitigel is evidently wrong in giving them as two different titles. Fifteen of the titles 
which follow give the names of the sfirahs rather than the opening words, 
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SECTION THREE 


[Opening words or title 
of the sürahi 

TRL) SinfS) | 

Ta (CP) Sin(S) Mim(M), to its end 

Stirah of the Bandi Istrii (Children of Israel) 

sirah of [iid 

Sirah of Yiisuf Goseph) 

Sfirah of Yiinus {Jonah} 

Sūrah of al-ldijr (che Rocky Tract) 

Stirah, Waral-Saitae (Those Who Rank Themselves) 

Stirah. of Luqmän--the last of which is from al-Madinah 

The believers have prospored 

Saba 

Sirah, AL-Anbiya’ (The Prophets) 

Süral, Al-Zamar (The Troops) 

Sitrah, Wa'() Mim(M): Al-Mu’min (The Believer) 

Stirah, HE0 Mim(M): Al-Sajdah (The Worship}! 

Sirah, REH) Mim(M) ‘Ayni Sin(S) QO) 

HEID Min{M): al ukhruf (The Ornaments) 

Ha (EH) Mim(M): Al-Dukhan (The Smoke) 

HEGI MiM): ALathiyah (The Kneeling)" 

Ha dH) Mim{M): Al-Ahaaf (The Sandhills}—~in which 
there is a verse from al-Madinah 

And those scattering 

Has there not come to you an account of the over 
shadowing? 

Sticah of al-Kahf (the Cave)—-the last of which is from 
al-Madingh 

Ab--An’am (The Cattle)—in which there is a verse from 
al-Madinah 

Siirah of al-Nahl (the Bec)—the last of which is from 
al-Madinah 

Stirah of Näh (Noah) 

Stirah of Ibrahim (Abraham) 

Stirah. of al-Sajdah (Worship) 

Wa-al-'Tiir (And the Mountain} 


Blessed is he in whose hand is the sovereignty 


AE 


[Number of 
the sfirah| 
ay 
28 
Ly 
ii 
12 
10 
LS 
AF 
aE 
23 
34 
2I 
a0 
40 
At 
42 
43 
44. 
4s 


At 
Si 
as 
18 


G 


16 
JI 
id 
a2, 
$3 
67 


This siirah is usally called “Al-Fussilar,” to avoid confusion with Sirah 42. 
The Figel text gives “Al-Shari ‘ah,’ which must be a mistake and meant to be 


“AL-Fithtyah,”* 


i> CHAPTER ONE 
Opening words or title [Number of 
of the sürah] the stirah] 

Ai-Laqqah (The infallible) 60 
A questioner questioned 70 
Whercof do they question? | 78 
And those who drag forth "O 
When the heavens are cleft 82 
When the heavens are split Ra 
Ai-Riin (The Byzantines) 30 
Al Ankabtit (The Spider) 29 
Woe to the givers of short measure—they say it is from 

al-~Madinah 84 
The hour drew ni gh and the moon was cleft T. 
And the heavens and the night comer 86 


He | Abi al-Hasan] said: 


Al-Thauni passed on to me! from Farrds from al-Sha‘ bi, who said “AL 
Nahl” was revealed at Makkah, except for those verses, “If you take 
vengeance, avenge in the way that they take vengeance on you.” [bn 
Jurayj passed on from ‘Ati’ al-Khuräsäni from Ibn ‘Abbas, who said 
eighty-five siirahs were revealed at Makkah, whereas twenty-eight 
slirahs were revealed at al-Madinah. Acal-Madinah there were revealed 14 


Al-Baqarah (The Cow) 2 
Al-Antal (The Spoils) 

ALA TSf (The Heights) e 
Al Imrān (Family of Imrän) 3 
Al-Mumitahanah (She Who Is Examined) 60 
Ai-Nisi (The Women} 4 
When it quakes 99 
Al-Hadid (The tron) sy 
Those who disbelieve AF 
Al-Ra'd (The Thunder) 13 


H "The Arabic has “ALP hawri told ine,” but che meaning must be “AL-Thawri 
passed on to me,” because al-Thawri lived long before ab-Nadim and his contem- 
porary Abū al-Hasan Muhammad ibn Viisuf, whom alNadim quoted at the be- 
ginning of the passage. 

H This evidently refers to the last three verses of Sirah 16, 

1 Asin the preceding lists, the headings and numbers of siirahs have been inserted, 
although they do not appear in the Arabic text, Before each title there is the word 
“then,” which has been omitted in the translation. 
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SECTION THREE §3 
[Opening words or title [Number of 
of the strah] the strah] 
Has there come npon man? 916 
Oh, Prophet, when you divorce women G5 
Those who were unbelievers were not SE 
Al-Hashr (The Assembling) $9 
When the help of Allah and the conquest come 110 
Al-Nür (The Light) 24 
Al-Tdajj (The Pilgrimage) 42 
Al-Munafigiin (The Hypocrites) 63 
Al-Mujidilah (She Who Pleads) 58 
Al-Hujarat (The Private Apartments) 49 
Oh, Prophet, wherefore dost thou forbid 66 
Al-Jumu'ah (The Congregation) 62, 
Al-Taghabun (Disillusion) Gd. 
Al-Mawiriyin (The Disciples)? óI 
Al-Fath {The Victory) 48 
ALM&idah (The Dining Table) 5 
At-Tawbah (Repentence) 9 


it is said that “Al-Mu‘awwidhat’ were revealed at al-Madinah. Then 
there is the remainder of the Qur’in,! 


Subdivision concerning the Arrangement of the Qur'an in the 
Manuscript of “Abd Allah ibn Mas‘tid 
Al-Fadl ibn Shédhan said, “I found in a manuscript of “Abd Aliah. 
ibn Mas‘tid the compilation of the siirahs of the Qur'an in accordance 
with the following sequence? 


Al-Baqarah (The Cow) a 
Al-Nisa’ (The Womens} 4 
Al Imrin (The Family of ‘Tnarin) 3 


E Also called “Al-Saff” (“The Ranks’. 

+E fn the Stirahs yi3 and rid, the puncipal word is a'udh ("I take refuge’), so that 
these stirahs are called “Al-Mu‘awwidhat.” Here they are counted as one, making 
a total of 28 revealed at al-Madinah. The remainder of the Qurān was ascribed to 
Makkah. 

T “Abd AHāb ibn Mas‘iid was a judge at al-Kiiah at the time of the early caliphs. 
Me evidently owned an ancient manuscript which was kept for future generations to 
study, In this list, unlike the preceding lists, the word “then” does not precede each 
title. The stirah numbers have been inserted by the translator. 
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SECTION THREE 


zi CHAPTER ONE | 7 >> 
[Opening words or title [Number of | Opening Wor ds or title [N umber of 
of the siirah] the stirah| = of the siirah] the siirah] 
Alif(A) Lam(L) Mim(M) Sad(S)!8 4 She ear . Al-Zukhruf (The A 43 
Al-An‘am (The Cattle) E 6 cea imi M1): Al-Saj dah (The Worship ) a 
Pee a aed Table : Ba) Mim(M): Al-Ahqaf (The Sandhills) 46 
a een cea Ova 10 HF (H) Mim(M): Al-Jathiyah (The Kneeling) AS 
a jis H?(H) Mim(M): Al-Dukhän (The Smoke) a 
a eee 16 Lo, We have given thee a victory 48 
Hud ) TI Al-Hadid (The Iron) 57 
Yiisuf (Joseph) 12 Sabbah: Al-Hashr (Praise: The Assembling)”? 59 
Bani Isra’il (Children of Israel) 17 Tanzil: Al-Sajdah (Revelation: Worship) 32 
Al-Anbiya’ (The Prophets) 21 Qat(Q) a 50 
Al-Mu’miniin (The Believers) 23 Al-Talag (The Divorce) 65 
Al-Shu‘ara’ (The Poets) 26 Al-Hujurat (The Private Apartments) 49 
Al-Saffat (Those Who Rank Themselves) 37 Blessed is he in whose hand is the sovereignty 67 
AL-Abzab (The Confederates) 33 Al-Taghabun (Disillusion) | 64 
Al-Qasas (The Story) 28 Al-Munafiqiin (The Hypocrites) 63 
Al-Niir (The Light) 24. Al-Jumu ah (The Congregation) 62 
Al-Anfal (The Spoils) 8 Al-Hawariyiin (The Disciples)? 61 
Maryam (Mary) 19 Say: It has been revealed to me "72 
Al-‘Ankabiit (The Spider) oP Lo, We sent Nuh (Noah) a 
Al-Riim (The Byzantines) 30 Al-Mujadilah (She Who Pleads) | 58 
Ya'(Y) Sin(S) 36 Al-Mumtahanah (She Who Is Examined) 60 
Al-Furqan (The Test of Truth) 25 Oh, Prophet, wherefore dost thou forbid? 66 
Al-Hajj (The Pilgrimage) 22 Al-Rahman (The Compassionate) 55 
Al-Ra‘d (The Thunder) 13 Al-Najm (The Star) 53 
Saba 34 Al-Dhariyat (Those Scattering) sI 
Al-Mala’ikah (The Angels) 35 ca is 7 ae 52 
Aari I4 ae nour drew nig $4 
a aaa 38 Al-Haqqah (The Infallible) 69 
Those who disbelieve 47 When there happens 56 
Al-Qamar (The Moon)?® 31 Néin(N) and the Pen 68 
Al-Zumar (The Troops) 39 pene at (Those ees Drag Forth) "9 
The Praise~Giving H? (H) Mim(M ) Siirahs: Al-Madaaththir (The C loaked) : 
Ha’(H) Mim(M): Al-Mu’min (The Believer) 40 Al-Muzzammil (The Wrapped-U 7 
| pped-Up) 73 
18 Better known as “Al-A‘raf” (“The Heights”). 


19 Better known as “Al-Tawbah” (“Repentence’’). 


21 Usually called “‘Al-Fussilat,” as Sūrah 32 is called “Al-Sajdah.” 


* This title and the one which follows combine the name of the strah with the 
Opening word. 
*8 Usually called “Al-Saff.” 


2 Flügel, p. 26 n. 10, suggests that this is meant to be “Luqman” or Sürah 31, 
which does not appear elsewhere on the list and in v. 29 mentions al-qamar. Stirah 
54, usually called ““Al-Qamar,” is mentioned in this list and others by its opening 

, Us 
words, rather than by a title. 





56 CHAPTER ONE 


[Opening words or title 
of the sūrah] 

Al-Mutiffifin (Givers of Short Measure)? 

He frowned 

Has there come upon man? 

Al-Qiyamah (The Resurrection) 

Al-Mursalat (Those Sent Forth) 

Wherefore do they question? 

When the sun is covered 

When the heavens are cleft 

Has there not come to you an account of the over- 
whelming? 

Glorify the name of your Lord the Most High 

And the night when it enshrouds 

Al-Fajr (The Dawn) 

Al-Buriij (The Stars of the Zodiac) 

Al-Inshigagq (Rent Asunder)?” 

Recite in the name of your Lord 

Verily, I swear by this city 

Wa-al-Duha (And the Morning Light) 

Have We not expanded for you 

And the heavens and the night comer 

Al-“Adiyat (The Runners) 

Have you seen someone? 

Al-Qari‘ah (The Calamity) 

Those of the People of the Book who were unbelievers 
were not 

The sun and its morning light 

And the fig 

Woe to every slanderer 

Al-Fil (The Elephant) 

For uniting the Quraysh 

Al-Takathur (Rivalry for Wealth) 

Verily, We revealed it - 

And the afternoon. We have created man for loss [of 
God's favor] in which he will remain until the end of 
time, except for those who believe, enjoining one 


24 Known as “Al-Tatfif.” 
25 This is probably the title intended in the Arabic. 


[Number of 
the sūrah] 


83 
80 
76 
75 
77 
78 
8I 
82 


88 
87 
92 
89 
85 
84. 
96 
90 
93 
94 
86 

I00 

107 

TOI 


98 
QI 
95 
L04. 
105 
106 
102 
97 





SECTION THREE 57 
[Opening words or title [Number of 
of the sürah] the sūrah] 


another to piety and committing each other to en- 
durance.?® 


When the help of Allah cometh IIO 
Verily, We have given you 108 
Say: Oh, you who disbelieved, I do not worship what 

you worship T09 


The hands of Abū Lahab have perished and he has perished. 

His wealth will not be enough for him, nor his gains. His 

wife, moreover, is the bearer of wood.?? III 
Allāh is one, eternal. 112 


These are one hundred and ten stirahs.?8 

According to another tradition, “Al-Tiir” | Sirah 52] comes before 
“Al-Dhariyat” [Siirah şr]. 

Ibn Shadhan®® stated that Ibn Sirin said ‘Abd Allah ibn Mas‘iid 
did not transcribe into his manuscript either “Al-Mu‘awwidhatan’’?° 
or the opening of the Book.*! Moreover, al-Fadl [ibn Shadhan] 
quoted in sequence from al-A‘mash, saying that in the reading of 
‘Abd Allah [ibn Mas‘tid] there was “Ha’(H) Mim(M) Sin(S) 
Qaf(Q).”® 

Thus saith Muhammad ibn Ishaq [al-Nadim]: I have seen a 
number of Qur’anic manuscripts, which the transcribers recorded as 
manuscripts of Ibn Mas‘tid. No two of the Qur’anic copies were in 
agreement and most of them were on badly effaced parchment. | 
also saw a Qur’anic manuscript transcribed about two hundred 


*° The author has evidently quoted these sentences to show how different they 
are from the authorized version of the Qur’in. Cf. Sūrah 103 of the authorized 
version. 

*” Here again the verses are quoted, as they are a variation. The authorized version 
makes it clear that the wife of Abii Lahab is carrying fuel to feed the flames with 
which her husband is being burned in Hell. For the siirah which follows, the author- 
ized version. has, “Say, He, Allah, is one, Allah the Eternal.” 

28 In the authorized version there are 114 stirahs. In this passage there are only 
106, not IIO. 

29° The Flügel text has Abi instead of ibn, evidently a mistake. 

3 Surahs 113 and 114. Here the dual form is used instead of the plural. 

81 This refers to ‘“Fatihat al-Kitib,”’ the first short stirah. 

* In the authorized version, the letters are “Ha’ (H) Mim (M) ‘Ayn (‘) Sin (S) 
Qaf(Q).” This is Sirah 42. 


58 CHAPTER ONE 


years ago which included the opening of the Book. As al-Fadl ibn 
Shadhdn was one of the leading authorities on. the Qur'an and the 
Hadith, I have mentioned what he said, in addition to what we 
ourselves have witnessed. 


Subdivision concerning the Arrangement of the Que’in in the 
Manuscript of Ubayy ibn Ka'b 
Al-Fadl ibn. Shadhan said: 


One of our reliable friends has informed us, saying that the composition 
of the stirahs according to the reading of Ubayy ibn Ka'b is in a village 
caled Qariyat al-Ansdr, two parasangs™? from al-Basrah, where im his 
home Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Malik al-Ansdri showed us a Quranic 
manuscript, saying, “This is the copy of Ubayy which we have, handed 
down from our fathers.” I looked into it and ascertained the headings of 
the stirahs, the endings of the revelations, and the numbers of verses.* 


(Number of 
the sfirah|* 


[Opening words or title 
of the stray) 


Patihat al-Kitab (Opening of the Book}-~was the first I 
Al-Baqarah (The Cow} 2 
Al-Nisa’ (The Women} 4 
Al “lmrin (The Family of ‘Imyan} 4 
Al-An’am {The Cattle} G 
AL-A‘raf (The Heights) 7 
Al-MiYidah (The Table} 5 
ARTA Lam(L) Dhal(Dh) YaCY}—about which I was con 

fused, but it is “Yünas” (Jonah) 10 
AL-Antal (The Spoils) 8 
Al-Tawbah (Repentence} 9 
Hid 7I 
Maryam {Mary} 19 
Alb-Shu'ara’ (The Poets} 26 
Al-Haij (The Pilgrimage} 5 22, 


# "Fhe Ansar were the people of al-Madinah who helped the Prophet, A parasang 
is a measure of distance of about five miles or less. Various sources give different 
values. 

H Thi passage is translated freely. 

25 “The sirah numbers have been inserted by the translator. 

+ In the authorized version the letters are “ATAA Lami{L} REIRI” 
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SECTION THREE $y 


[Number of 
the sürahi 


| Opening words or tithe 
of the stirah] 


Yüsuf Joseph) 12 
Al-Kahf (The Cave) 18 
Al-Nahi (The Bee} 16 
Al-Ahzib (The Confederates) 33 
Bani Isea'l (The Children of Israel} ry 
Al-Zumar (The Troops} 39 
HE) Mim(M): Tanzil (The Revelation) 45 
TED) HED 20 
Al-Anbiya (The Prophets} at 
Al-Nūr (The Light) 24 
Al-Mu miniin (The Believers)” 23 
HEY Mim(M)}: Al-Mu’min (The Believer) 40 
Al-Ra'd (The Thunder) E 
TECT) Sin(S) Mim(M): AL-Qasas (The Story) 28 
Ta (T) Sin(S}: Sulayman (Solomon)?! 27 
Al-Säffit (Those Who Rank Themselves) 47 
Daiid: Sirah $ad($) (David) 48 
YP {Y} Sin(S) 36 
Ashab al-Hijr (The Inhabitants of the Rocky Land) is 
Ha’(Id) Mim(M) ‘Aynf’) Sin(S) QAQ) 42 
Al-Riim (The Byzantines) 30 
Al-Zukhrat (The Ornaments} 43 
Hath) Mim(M)}: Al-Saidah (The Worship) Ai 
Sirah of Ibrahim (Abraham) | T4 
Al-Malvikah (The Angels” 38 
Al-Fath (The Victory} 48 
Muhammad, may Allah bless him and give him peace 47 
Al-Hadid (‘The Iron) | $7 
Al-Piir (The Mountain}! 52 
Yabarak: Al-Furgiin (Blessed: The Test of Truth) 25 
ALMA) Lam(L) Mim(M): Tanzi (Revelation) 32 


Whe Arabic text has “Ab-Mu’ misin” in possessive form after siirah, 
1 isually called “\Al-Nami.”’ 

“8 The Fligel text gives “‘Ab-Mahkah.” 

 Fligel copied from his imperfect manuscript ““Al-Tihdr,” but he points our, 
p. 27 2. 9, that this isa mistake. ‘Che title two lines above has evidently been length 
ened by some pious scribe, as the real title is “Mahammad.” 


T 


60 CHAPTER ONE 


[Opening words or title 


of the sūrah] 
Nith (Noah) 
Al-Ahgaf (The Sandhills) 
Qaf(Q) 


Al-Rahmin (The Compassionate) 
Al-Waqi'ah (The Event) 

Al-Jinn 

Al-Najm (The Star) 

Niin(N) 

Al-Haqqah (The Infallible) 

Al-Hashr (The Assembling) 
Al-Mumtahanah (She Who Is Examined) 
Al-Mursalat (Those Sent Forth) 
Whereof do they question? 

Al-Insan (The Man) 

Verily I swear 

Covered 

Al-Nazi‘at (Those Who Drag Forth) 
‘Abas|a| (He Frowned) 

Al-Mutiffifin (Those Who Give Short Measure) 
When the heavens are split 

Al-Tin (The Fig) 

Recite in the name of your Lord 
Al-Hujurat (The Private Apartments) 
Al-Munafiqiin (The Hypocrites) 
Al-Jumu‘ah (The Congregation) 
Al-Nabi, for whom be peace*! 
Al-Fajr (The Dawn) 

Al-Mulk (The Sovereignty) 

The night when it enshrouds 

When the heavens are cleft 

And the sun with its morning light . 
And the heavens with the stars 
Al-Tarig (The Night Comer) 
Glorify the name of your Lord the Most High 
Al-Ghiashiyah (The Overshadowing) 


[Number of 
the stirah] 


"I 
46 


67 


42 The words “for whom be peace” are not in the authorized version. 





SECTION THREE 6I 
[Opening words or title [Number of 
of the stirah] the sürah] 
‘Abas[a] (He Frowned)* 742 
He was not the first of those who disbelieved 98? 
Al-Saff (The Ranks) 61 
Al-Duha (The Morning Light) 93 
Have we not expanded your 94. 
Al-Qāriʻah (The Calamity) LOL 
Al-Takathur (Rivalry for Wealth) 102 
Al-Khal’ (Divorce), three verses4 65? 


Al-fid (The Neck), six verses 
Oh, Allah, Thee do we worship—the last of which is-—with 


the unbelievers. It is appended to “Al-Lumazah.’’46 T04 
When it quakes 99 
Al-‘Adiyat (The Runners) 100 
Ashab al-Fil (Owners of the Elephant) 105 
Al-Tin (The Fig)“ ? 
Al-Kawthar (Abundance) 108 
Al-Qadr (The Power) 97 
Al-Käfirūn (The Unbelievers) T09 
Al-Nasr (Help) ITIO 
Abi Lahab III 
Quraysh 106 
Al-Samad (The Eternal) TI2 
Al-Falaq (The Dawn) 113 
Al-Nas (Mankind) 14 


This is one hundred and sixteen stirahs.48 


12 “Abas a] hasalready been mentionedas Stirah 80. Asthe wordalso appears in Sirah 
74, V. 22, this may refer to that strah, which is not mentioned elsewhere in this list. 

+ This is probably a variation for Siirah 98, v. 1. 

1 This stirah is probably meant as Stirah 65, which deals with the subject of 
divorce. On the other hand, Sirah 65 has many verses, so that “‘Al-Khal* ” may be a 
garbled title for Sirah 103, which has three verses. 

18 Al-jid (“neck”) is mentioned at the end of Sirah rrr, but this sürah is included 
as ““Abi Lahab.” Perhaps the word is meant to be al-hamd, the Opening word of 
Surah 34, not mentioned elsewhere in this list. 

46 “Al-Lumazah” almost certainly refers to Siirah 104, but the words appended 
are not in the authorized version. 

47 This is a mistake, as the sūrah has already been mentioned and the name does 
not resemble titles of sürahs not elsewhere mentioned. 

*8 The list as given does not include such a large number, moreover, about a 
dozen of the stirahs of the authorized version are omitted. 


62 | CHAPTER ONE 
He [Al-Fadl ibn Shadhan| said: 

So far I have followed the Qur’anic copy of Ubayy ibn Ka‘b. According 
to the statement of Ubayy ibn Ka'b the total number of the verses of the 
Qur'an is six thousand, two hundred and ten. The total number of the 
stirahs of the Qur’an according to the statement of ‘Ara ibn Yasar is one 
hundred and fourteen, its verses are six thousand, one hundred and 
seventy, its words seventy-seven thousand, four hundred and thirty-nine, 
and its letters three hundred and twenty-three thousand and fifteen. 


According to the statement of ‘Asim al-Jahdari, there are one 
hundred and thirteen strahs. The total number of verses of the 
Qur’an. as stated by Yahya ibn al-Harith al-Dhamari is six thousand, 
two hundred and twenty-six, while its letters are three hundred and 
twenty-one thousand, five hundred and thirty. 


The Collectors of the Qur’an at the Time of the Prophet, May 

Allah Bless Him and Give Him Peace 

‘Ali ibn Abi Talib, may the favor of Allah be with him; Sa‘d ibn 
‘Ubayd ibn Nu‘mān ibn “Amr ibn Zayd, may Allah be pleased with 
him;*® Abii al-Darda’ ‘Uwaymar ibn Zayd, may Allah be pleased 
with him; Muʻādh ibn Jabal ibn Aws, may Allah be pleased with 
him; Abū Zayd Thabit ibn Zayd Ibn al-Nu'man;5° Ubayy ibn 
Ka'b ibn Qays ibn Malik ibn Imru’ al-Qays; ‘Ubayd ibn Mu‘awiyah 
ibn Zayd ibn Thabit ibn al-Dahhak. 


Arrangement of the Sūrahs of the Qur'an according to the Manu- 
script of the Commander of the Faithful, “Ali ibn Abi Talib, 
May Allah Honor His Countenance 
Ibn al-Munddi said: 


Al-Hasan ibn al-'Abbas said to me, “I received the information through 
‘Abd al-Rahmin ibn Abi Hammad from al-Hakam ibn Zuhayr al-Sadiisi 
from ‘Abd Khayr from ‘Ali, for whom be peace, that he [Ali] perceived 
an augury connected with the people* at the time of the death of the 


49 This name is sometimes written Sa‘id, but both Al-Fihrist and Sa‘d, Tabaqat, 
spell it without the third letter. 

5 Abū Zayd had many names; see Biog. Index. As “Ibn al-Nu‘man” is not 
mentioned in connection with his lineage, it may be that this is a separate name, 
perhaps intended for the Prophet’s intimate Companion, Qatadah ibn al-Nu‘man. 

5t For the phrase translated as “with the people” the Flügel text has min al-nds, 
but p. 28 n. x of the Flügel text suggests an alternative. Al-nds is sometimes used for 
angels as well as for people. The word might also be al-ndsh (“lamentation”). 
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Prophet, may Allah bless him and give him peace. So he swore that he 
would not take his cloak from his back until he had compiled the Qur'an. 
He stayed, therefore, in his house for three days until he compiled the 
Qur'an. This was the first manuscript in which the Qur’an was compiled 
from memory. The manuscript was with the people of Ja‘far.’’ 

Ín our own time I myself saw at the home of Abū Ya‘la Hamzah 
al-Hasani, may Allah be merciful to him, a manuscript from which 
some pages had dropped out, written in the handwriting of ‘Ali 
ibn Abi Talib. The Banū Hasan hold it as an inheritance, as time 
passes by, and this is the arrangement of the siirahs in that 
manuscript. 


Accounts of the Seven Readers with the Names of Those Who 

Quoted from Them and Read Like Them*4 

Abū ‘Amr ibn al-‘Ala,’ whose name was Zabban ibn al‘ Al?’ ibn 
‘Ammār ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn al-Hasan ibn al-Harith ibn Julhum ibn 
Khuzai ibn Mazin ibn Malik ibn ‘Amr al-Mazini, was one of the 
most learned authorities of the Qur’an. Yiinus and other shaykhs of 
al-Basrah belonging to the fourth generation [of Islam] learned 
from him. | 


Naming of Those Who Followed the Reading of Abii ‘Amr 


The Reading of Abii ‘Amr, a composition of Ahmad ibn Zayd al- 
Halwānī; The Reading of Abū ‘Amr ibn al-'Ala’, from Abii Dhuhl, 
quoted by ‘Ismah ibn Abi ‘Ismah; The Reading of Abii ‘Amr, which 
was quoted by al-Yazidi.5® 


Account of Naf’ ibn “Abd al-Rahmin ibn Abi Nu‘aym al-Madani 
He was also called Abban and Abū al-Hasan. Al-Asma‘i quoted 
Naf’, who told him, “My origin was at Isbahan.” 


52 This may refer to Ja‘far ibn Abi Talib, but it is more likely that it is meant to be 
the sixth Shi‘i imam, Jafar al-Sidiq, who died A.D. 76s. 

°° The Banü Hasan were descendants of the eldest son of ‘Alf ibn Abi Talib. The 
arrangement of stirahs is missing. ` 

5t See Glossary for “reading” and “readers.” 

58 Probably an eighth-century reader (see al-Hashim Yazidi), although this man 
was known for using a system other than that of Aba ‘Amr. In this account of the 
readers, the word “quoted” is evidently used in connection with pupils and disciples 
who used the method of the master, also quoting from his books and lectures, _ 
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Naming of Those Who Quoted Nafr 

dsa ibn Ming Qaliin; Muhammad ibn Ishaq al-Musayyabi: 
al-Asma'i, Ismed*il ibn Jafar ibn Abi Kathir al-Ansiri; Yo'qiib ibn 
Tbr alitin 5 eee ibn Said al-Zuhedi. : 


Account of ibn Kathir 

His name was “Abd Allah ibn Kathir and Ins surname Abi Sa'id, 
or some say Abii Bakr. He was a Quranic reader of Makkah in the 
second generation [of islam] and a protégé of “Amr ibn ‘Algamah 
al-Kindwi. Tie was called al-Dirini because he was a perfume 
seller and in al-Eijaz a perfumer is called a dardni; [he was called] 
also al-Dari al~Lakhmi because he was a descendant of the tribe of 
al-Dar ib Hani ibn Lakhm, to which Tamim al-Dari belonged,” 

He was said to be a descendant of the Persians whom Chosroes 
seut by ship to al-Yaman in order to drive out the Abyssinians’? 
‘Abd Allāh al-Kathir died during the year one hundred and twenty 
AD. 738) at Makkah, where he was buried. He was regarded as 
precminent. 


Naming of Those Who Quoted Ibn Kathir 
Ismd@ il iba “Abd Allah ibn Qustantin, a protégé of Maysarah, who 


was a protégé of al-'As ibn Hisham. 


Account of “Asim ibn Bahdalah 

He was Ibn Abi al-Najiid, surnamed Abū Bakr, a protégé of the 
tribe of Jadhimah ibn Malik ibn Nasr ibn Qu’ayn. He belonged to 
the third generation of the scholars of al-Kéfah, following Yahyd 
ibn Waththab. “Asim died in the year one hundred and twenty- 
eight [A.o. 745/46]. The reading used by “Agim was according to 
Abū ‘Abd alb- Rahman al-Sulami and Zirr ibn Hubaysh. 


Mi Por these tribes, see Tabari, Avsales, Part HI pp. a42 2448; Durayd, Gencal, 


p 226. 
H Chosroes Anushirwan sent this expedition an. 476, defeating the Abyssinians 


ta a Yaman. 
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Naming of Those Who Quoted ‘Asin 

Aba Bakr ibn Ayyash quoted him. His name was Muhammad, 
also said to be Sha‘bah ibn Salim al-Asadi. As there was a difference 
of opinion about his name, his surname was said to be his real 
name, by which alone he was known. He was a protégé of Wasil 
ibn Hayyan al-Abdab, and died at al-Kifah during the year one 
hundred and ninety-three [a.p. 808], during the month in which 
al-Rashid also passed away. He was quoted by Haf ibn Sulayman 
Abt ‘Amr al-Bazziz, | 

The reading learned from ‘Agim dated back to ‘Ali ibn Abi 
Talib, for whom be peace, according to the tradition of Abii ‘Abd 
al-Rahindn al-Sulami. Haf; died before the plague, the plague 
being in the year one hundred and thirty-one [a.n. 7481.58 


Account of “Abd Allah ibn ‘Amir al-Vahsubi 

He was one of the Seven [Readers], surnamed Aba ‘Amran. Te 
is said that he learned the Qur’in®® from ‘Uthmdn ibn ‘Ain, 
reading in accordance with him. He belonged to the first generation 
of followers fof the Prophet] at Damascus, where he died in the year 
one hundred and eighteen [a.p. 736]. 

ibn ‘Amir quoted a number of the Companions, among whom 
there were Wathilah ibn al-Asqa‘, Fadalah ibn ‘Ubayd, and 
Mu'äwiyah ibn Abi Sufyin. 


Naming of Those Who Quoted Ibn ‘Anzir 

Yahya ibn al-Eiarith al-Dhamari, surnamed Abū ‘Umar, nained 
for Dhamär, which is a district of the districts of al-Yaman“¢ He 
died in the year one hundred and forty-five [a.p. 762]. 

Isma@il ibn “Abd Allah ibn Abi Muhajir and ‘Abd al-Rahman 
Ibn “Amir, his brother." Sa‘id ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, Hisham ibn al- 
Ghäz and Thawr ibn Yazid, 


“8 Tabari, Annales, IL, 2016 1. 3, says the plague started at al-Bagrah the year before. 

E At this point the Beatty MS is intact again, after a loss of pages extending from 
Chap. I, sect. 1, near n. $9. 

°° For makhalif districts”), see Yigiit, Geog., IV, 444; for Dhamir, 1, may, 

“ The text indicates that he was the brother of emat, but it seems to be more 
reasonable to regard him as the brother of Ibn ‘Amir, 

"The Fitigel text has “Ammar, which seems to be an error, 
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Yahya ibn al-Hirith [al-Dhamari] was quoted by a group of men, 
among whoni there were Ayyib ibn Tamim, Suwayd ibn “Abd 
al Aziz, Sadagah ibn Valry3, Muhammad ibn Said ibn Shabiie, 
‘Umar ibn ‘Abd al-Wahid, Ghazzdl ibn Klialid,“ Yahydibn Hamzah, 
and others besides chem. | 


Hamzah ibn Habib al-Zayyat 

He was one of the Seven [Readers], about whom it was said that 
he had a son, Umarah, and so was called Abii “Uiaral.® He was a 
protégé of Al ‘Akramah ibn Ribi al-Taymi aud used to transport 
oil from al-Kifah to Hulwin, bringing back cheese and walnuts 
from: Hulwan to al-Kiifah. 

He belonged to the fourth generation of scholars at al-Kūfah, 
being au authority on the law. He died in the year one hundred 
and fifty-six [a-p. 772/73], during the caliphate of Abii Jafer 
[al-Mansiir]. Among his books there were: 


The Reading of Hamzali; Allotments of Inheritance. 


Naming of Those Who Quoted Hamzah 
Khalid tou Yəzid, Aidh ibn Abi ‘A‘idh, al-Kisa@i, al-Hasan ibn 
‘Atiyah, and “Abd Allah ibn Misa al-“Absi. 


Al-Kis@’i the Gramunarian 

He was ‘All ibn Hamzah ibn ‘Abd Allah iba Baluman ibn Firdiz,™ 
by origin a Persian and one of the Seven Readers. He came from 
al-Kiifah where he was brought up, but he used to move from one 
town to another. He died in one of the villages of al-Rayy named 
iranbityah®* during the year one hundred and seventy-nine (a.D. 795]. 


e ‘The Beatty MS has ‘Irral, but the word must be meant as Ghazzäl, 

st ‘The full name of the sen was ‘Cindral ibn Harnzah sbn Maik tho Yazid (see 
Biog. Index}. In the sentences which follow, Al ‘Akramah was a tribal clan. Hulwiin 
was a Erading post on the Perstan-‘Trigi troniler. 

66 Yigit, Irshad, Part V,p. 483, and Khallikin, H, 237, give Mirtz, though the Beatty 
MS gives Mazin, which is almost certainly an error, 

16 Yaiott, Geog, L 223 has lranbfyah, whereas the Beatty MS gives Raubtiyah, 
Vaaite is probably correct. 
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He read according to ‘Abd al-Rahmin ibn Abi Layla and Hamzah 
ibn Habib. Any disagreement between al-Kisi’i and Hamzah was 
connected with the method. of reciting of Ibn Abi Layla. Ibn Abi 
Layla recited in the manner of “Ali, for whom. be peace. 

Al-Kasa'i was one of the [Qur änic] readers of the City of Peace 
| Baghdad]. Ar first he recited to the people with the reading of 
Hamzah, but later he chose his own reading with which he read to 
the people during the caliphate of Hariin [al-Rashid]. We shall give 
a more complete account about him in what follows, if Allah so 
wills. 


Naming of Those Who Quoted al-Kisa’i 

Ishaq ibn Ibrahim al-Marwazi, Abū al-Hirich al-Leyth ibu Khalid, 
Abū ‘Umar Ja‘far ibn “Umar ibn ‘Abd al-Aziz, and Hashim al- Yazidi, 

The persons who learned from him but disagreed with him about 
certain letters were: Abū ‘Ubayd al-Odsim ibn Sallam: Nusayr 
ibn Yusuf; Ahmad ibn Jubayr, the mosque reader of Damascus: 
Abū Tawbah Maymitin ibn Hafs: ‘AH ibn al~Mubarak al-Libyani; 
Hisham al-Dariy, the grammarian; and Abii Dhuhl Ahmad ibn 
Abi Dhuhl. Salih ibn ‘Asim al-Nagif gained a certain amount of 
kuowledge from him, but did not use his reading. Yahyd ibn 
Adam drew upon his reading to a certain extent, but only in 4 
limited wayt” 


Naming of the Books Which the Scholars Composed about His 
Reading | 

The Things abour Which al-Kisi’i Disagreed with Hamzah, by Abū 

Jafar Muhammad ibn al-Mughirah; about his reading according to 

al-Mughicar ibn Shu'ayb al. Tamimi, about his reading according to 

Abii Muslim ‘Abd al-Rahmin ibn Waqid al-Wagidi; The Letters of 

al-Kisd'?, according to Sawrah ibn al-Mubarak.8 


There was also his book, The Meaning of the Qur n, 


ay * EE x Daag : 
The translation follows the Beatty MS, which seems to be mote accurate than 

the Fligel edition, 

te In this passage the words translated as “according to” are cither “an ot ‘ald 
OT amet? \ . er ae . ` 
‘Letters probably refers to the way ab- Kisi interpreted the letters of the Cte’ an, 
his method of reading, FHigel gives Sawrah ibn al-Mubarrad, which seems to be 
WONG, 

*° This title is omitted in the Beatty MS. 
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The Names of the Readers with Odd Systems and the Relationships 
of the Readers? 


The People of al-Madinah 

‘Abd Alah ibn ‘Ayyash ibn Abi Rabiah al-Makhziini belonged 
to the first generation of the followers [of the Prophet's time} at 
al-Madinah and had lis own reading. Abū Said Aban ibn “Udimin 
ibn “Affan also belonged to the first generation of followers, with 
his reading. Muslim ibn Habib al-Nalid? was one of the followers, 
who also had his reading. 

Shaybah ion. Nidah ibn Surjus ibn Ya'qib belonged to the second 
geucration [of Islain] at al-Madinal. He was a protégé of Umm 
Saldmah, but the only person we know of who quoted Nidah was 
his son, because he was ahead of his time in his reading, using his 
own, reading. 

There was also Abū Jafar al-Madan?, whose name was Yazid ibn 
Qag, a protégé of “Abd Allah ibn ‘Ayyash ibn Abi Rabialı 
‘Atagah, who quoted from Abii Hurayrah, Jon “Umar [Abd Allah] 
and other atithorities, but had his own reading. He died during the 
caliphate of Hartin {al-Rashid}. 


The People of Makkah 

Ibu Abi “Umdrait was quoted by Abii “Amr ibn all Al? and had 
his own reading; Muhays, who had his own reading;” Dirbds, also 
with his reading; Humayd ibu Qays al-A’raj, who had his system. 


The People of al-Bagrah 

‘Abd Allah ibn Abi Ishaq al~Hadrami had his reading; “Agim al- 
Jahdari with his reading, ‘Is ibn ‘Umar ale Thagafi also bad his 
readiug; Ya'qib al-Hadrami also had his reading; Abū al-Mundhir 
Sallam had his reading. 


The People of al-Kiifah® . 

Talhah ibn Musatrif al-Ayyami of Hamadhan was surnamed 
Abū ‘Abd Allı and was one of the inhabitants of al-Kéfah. When 

" See Glossary for “reader” and “reading.” 

“1 Biigel gives Ibn Mubays, a leading Qur’inic reader of Makkah. The name in 
the Beatty MS is garbled, | 

1 This paragraph is omitted in the Flügel edition. For the tribes mentioned, see 
Jourayd, ishtigdg, p. r0; Drurayd, Gencal, p. rio. 
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he saw the people coming to hiin in large numbers, he walked over 
to al-A’mash to study with him. Then the people [students] trans- 
ferred to al-A’mash, leaving Talhah, who died in the year one 
hundred and twelve [a.p. 730/311. He had his reading. 

Yahya ibn Waththab of al-Kiifah fron the [tribe of] Bani Asad 
ibn Khuzaymah was a protégé of the Bandi Kahil Tribe. He died at 
al-Kiifah during the year one linndred and three [a.p y21/ zaj. He 
had his own reading. | 

dä ibn “Umar al-Hamadhani, not the grammarian,’# had his 
reading. Al-A‘mash also had his reading. Later on we shall give 
detailed information about them, Ibn Abi Layla had his reading, 
but mention of him is also postponed until later. 


The People of al-Sham™ 

Abii al~Barhusam, whose name was ‘Ferd ibn ‘Utaman ale 
Zubaydi, had his reading, Yazid al-Barbari had his reading. Khalid 
ibu Ma‘din also had his reading. 


The People of al-Yaman 
Muhammad ibn al-Sumayf originated in al-Yainan, but lived at 
al-Basrali during the later years of his life. He had his own reading. 


Baghdad 

Khalaf ibn Hisham ibn Tha‘lab al-Bazz3e?* was one of the people 
of Fam al-Silh, but he went to the City of Peace [Baghdad], be- 
counug oue of its citizens. He atteuded the lectures of Sharik, Abi 
“Awanah, and Hammad ibn Zayd, also studying with Sulaym, the 
friend of Hamzah [ibn Habib], but he differed with Hanvali about 
certain points. He died during the year two hundred and twenty- 
nine |A.p. 843]. Among his books there was The Readizigs?* 


“| FHigel gives the year as A.H, 103. 

the granumarian was ‘isi. ibn ‘Umar alPhagafi. 

"Tine names in this paragraph are given as in the Beatty MS, which differs fom 
the Flügel edition. 

™ The Beatty MS has Bazeiz, which seems to be an error, 

C "The tithe is lacking in the Puigel edition, 
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70 . CHAPTER ONE 
Ibn Mujahid 

The last person whose priority was acknowledged in the City of 
Peace [Baghdad] during his generation was Abū Bakr Ahmad ibn 
Miisa ibn al-‘Abbas ibn Mujahid, who was unique in his time without 
competition. With his kindness, wisdom, piety, and knowledge of 
the Qur’anic readings and sciences he was a man of noble virtue, 
refinement of character, wealth of humor, penetrating under- 
standing, and excellence. 

He was born in the year two hundred and forty-five [A.D. 859] 

and he died on Wednesday, the last night of Sha‘ban [the eighth 
Muslim month] in the year three hundred and. twenty-four [a.p. 
935]. He was buried the day after his death in the burial place of 
the women’s quarters in his house in Stiq al-‘Atash. Among his 
books there were: 
Large book of readings; small book of readings; The Ya'at (The Y’s); 
The Ha’at (The H’s); The Reading of Abū “Amr; The Reading of Ibn 
Kathir; The Reading of ‘Asim; The Reading of Naf’; The Reading of 
Hamzah; The Reading of al-Kisd’i; The Reading of “Amir; The Reading 
of the Prophet, may Allah bless him and give him peace. 


Ibn Shanabiidh 

His name was Muhammad ibn Ahmad ibn Ayytib ibn Shanabudh. 
He was hostile to Abū Bakr [Ibn Mujahid], not consorting with him. 
He was religious, nonaggressive, but foolish.’® Shaykh Abi 
Muhammad Yüsuf ibn al-Hasan al-Sirafi told me that Allah 
strengthened him with his father’s skill in modulation, though he 
had little science. He quoted many readings and wrote various 
books about them. 

He died in the year three hundred and twenty-eight [a.p. 939] 
in his prison at the sultan’s palace. Abū ‘Ali [Muhammad ibn ‘Ali| 
ibn Muglah flogged him with lashes and when he prayed [to Allah] 
that his [Ibn Muqlah’s] hand should be cut off, [Allah] granted that 
the hand [of Ibn Muqlah] should be amputated; a rare answer to 
prayer.’” 

78 For the word translated as “nonaggressive,” the Beatty MS is not clear, but 
Flügel gives salamah (“peace’’). 

19 For the life of Abi ‘Ali Muhammad ibn Muqlah and the amputation of his 
hand, see Khallikan, III, 266-70. 
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Mention of Some of the Readings of Ibn Shanabiidh®® 
“When the call to prayer is made on the day of congregation, 

pass on to the remembrance of Allah.” [Qur’an 62:9, gives hasten 
instead of pass on. | 

He also read, “And there was in front of them a king, taking every 
good ship by force.” [Qur’an 18:79, gives, “And there was behind 
them a king, taking every ship by force.” | 

He read, “Like al-siif al-manfish (carded wool).” [Qur’an ror: 5, 
has, “Like al-‘ihn al-manftish.”’] 

ae read, “The hands of Abi Lahab will perish and they have 
perished. There shall not profit. . .” [Qur’an rrr: 1, 2, give, “The 
hands of Abū Lahab will perish and he will perish. There shall not 
profit.. “| 

He read, “Today we deliver you by making you strong, that you 
may be a sign to whoever comes after you.” [Qur’an 10: 92, gives, 

“And today we deliver you with your body that you may be a sign 

to whoever comes after you.” | 

He read, “And when it fell, the people (al-ins) perceived that the 
jinn, if they had known the unseen, would not have remained in a 
state (hawl) of painful (alim) torment.” [Qur’an 34:14, gives, “And 
when it fell the jinn perceived that if they had known the unseen, 
they would not have remained in abject (mahin) torment.” | 

He read, “By the night when it enshrouds and the day when it is 
bright, and the male and the female.” [Qur’an 92:1, gives, “By 
the night when it enshrouds and the day when it is bright, and what 
created the male and the female.” ] 

He read, “ The unbelievers have lied and there will be punishment.” 
[| Qur’an 25: 77 gives, “You have lied and there will be punishment.” ] 

He read, “Unless you do so, there will be confusion on the earth 
and widespread (arid) corruption.” [Qur än. 8:73, gives great (kabir) 
instead of widespread. | 


80 The Beatty MS has certain additions and variations which make the difference 
between this heretical version of Qur’inic verses and the orthodox one greater than it 
appears in the Fliigel edition. In this passage, the words in italics are the ones which 
differ from the authorized version of the Qur’an, while the explanations in brackets 
are notes not contained in Al-Fihrist. It should be realized that the verse numbers 
cited for the Qur’in may not correspond with the numbers of some versions, as 
the numbering is not always identical. 


420 CHAPTER ONE 

He read, “And let there be a people among you who invite what 
is good, commanding what is right, refraining (nahin) from what is 
wrong, and who seek the aid of Allah in what befalls them, for these 


are they who are fortunate.”®! [Qur'an 3:104, gives a different- 


form of the same verb for refraining and omits and who seek the aid 
of Allah in what befalls them.] 

It is said that he [Ibn Shanabiidh] confessed all of this | variation]. 
Then he was moved to repentence and used his handwriting in 
contrition, so that he wrote: 


Thus saith Muhammad ibn Ahmad ibn Ayyüb [Ibn Shanabiidh]: I used 
to read expressions differing from the version of ‘Uthmdn ibn ‘Affin, 
which was confirmed by consensus, its recital being agreed upon by the 
Companions of the Apostle of Allah. Then it became clear to me that 
this was wrong, so that I am contrite because of it and from it torn away. 
Now before Allah, may His name be glorified for from Him is acquittal, 
behold the version of “Uthman is the correct one, with which it is not 
proper to differ and other than which there is no way of reading. 


Among his books there was How Ibn Kathir Differed from Abii 
‘Amr. 


Ibn Kamil Abū Bakr 

He was one of the scholars famous for a knowledge of the sciences 
of the Qur’an. He was [named] Ahmad ibn Kamil ibn Khalaf ibn 
Shajarah,®? was born at Samarra, and was an authority for many 
sciences. He died —---_-. Among his books there were: 


The Strange in the Qur'an; The [Qur’anic] Readings; Nearness, about 
unveiling of the obscure; An Abridgment of Interpretation, concerning 
the Miracle of Revelation; Postures [for Prayer]; History; Abridgment 
of the Law; the large book, [Legal] Conditions; the small book [Legal] 
Conditions. | 


Abū Tahir 
His name was ‘Abd al-Wahid ibn “Umar ibn Muhammad ibn 
Abi Hashim al-Bazzaz. He was an inhabitant of Baghdad, and 


81 The Flügel edition inserts here, “And it is Allah who extracted you from your 
mothers’ wombs.” ? 
82 This name is not clear in the Beatty MS. 
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studied under Abū Bakr ibn Mujahid, Abū al-“Abbas Ahmad ibn 
Sahl al-Ushnani, and Abū ‘Uthman Sa‘id ibn ‘Abd al-Rahman 
al-Darir, the reader to whom he was attached. He excelled in 
connection with elocution and reading, knowing also something 
useful about grammar. He died on Thursday, eight days before 
the end of Shawwal [the tenth Muslim month], during the year 
three hundred and forty-nine [a.p. 960]. Among his books there 
were: 

Exceptions of the Seven; The Ba’at (The B's); The Ha’at (The H’s) ;* 
The Reading of al-A’mash; The Reading of Hamzah, the Great; The 
Reading of al-Kisa’i, the Great; Epistle about Raising the Voice for 
‘In the Name of Allah, the Merciful, the Compassionate’; The Distinc- 
tion between Abū ‘Amr and al-Kisa’i; The Disagreement between Abii 
‘Amr and al-Kisa@’i; The Triumph of Hamzah; The Reading of Hafs, His 
Work; The Disagreement between the Adherents of ‘Asim and Hafs ibn 
Sulayman. 86 


Al-Naqgar 

Abū “Ali al-Hasan ibn Da’iid, known as al-Naqqar, belonged to 
the Quraysh Tribe, the Bani Umayyah, and the people of al-Kifah. 
He learned from?” Abū Muhammad al-Qasim, known as al-Khayydt; 
al-Khayyat learned from al-Shamiili; al-Shamiili learned from al- 
A'sha; al-A‘sha learned from Abi Bakr:8® Abū Bakr learned from 
‘Asim; ‘Asim learned from Abū ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Sulami: 
al-Sulami learned from ‘Ali, for whom be peace; and ‘Ali learned 
from the Prophet, for whom be peace.8* Al-Naqqār died at al- 
Kūfah. Among his books there were: 


The Reading of al-A‘shi; Language, Derivation of Words, and the 
Sources of Grammar. 


88 The text is not clear enough here to be sure the translation “elocution and 
reading” is correct. 

84 For the first title in this list, the Flügel text has The Ya@ at (“The Y’s’”’). The 
Beatty MS omits the third title, Al-H@ dt, in the text, but gives it in the margin. 

85 “Great” may refer to the man, but more likely to the size of the book. 

86 Flügel has “Hafs and Sulayman.” The translation follows the Beatty MS 
in giving ibn. 

8? Qara’ ‘alā usually implies a teacher-student relationship. Here it might mean 
“read according to” but more likety means “learned from.” 

88 Probably Abū Bakr Ibn Mujahid. 

8° Flügel gives different forms, but the meaning is the same. 
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Ibn. Miqsam 

He was Abi Bakr Muhammad ibn al-Hasan ibn Miqsam ibn 
Ya‘qiib, one of the readers in the City of Peace [Baghdād], close 
to our time. He was a man learned in language and poetry, who 
heard Thaʻlab lecture and quoted him. He died in the year three 
hundred and thirty-two [A.D. 944].°° Among his books there were: 


Lights on the Science (Knowledge) of the Qur’an; An Introduction to a 
Knowledge of Poetry; Proofs of Readings; the great book about 
grammar; The Shortened and the Lengthened; Masculine and Feminine; 
Stopping and Starting; The Numbers of Completeness; [Quranic] 
Manuscripts; Knowledge of Himself,’ the large book, The Seven 
[Readers] with their Defects; the medium-size book about the Seven 
[Readers]; another medium-size book; the smallest book, known as 
Healing of Breasts; about his unique points; The Sessions of Tha'lab. 


Al-Naqqdsh Abi Bakr Muhammad ibn al-Hasan al~Ansari 

He was one of the people of al-Mawsil, where he was born. He 
was a [Qur’anic] reader in the City of Peace [Baghdad], to which 
he moved and in which he did his reading. Among his books there 


were. 


Explanation of the Strange in the Qur'an; Elucidation of the Qur'an 
and Its Meaning; Reason (The Mind); Contrary to Reason; Rites 
[especially of pilgrimage] ;°* Understanding of the Rites; Accounts of 
the Storytellers;™ The Evil of Envy; Indications of the Prophecy [of 
Muhammad]; Sections (Doors) of the Qur'an; Iram dhat al-‘Imad;® 
The Medium-Size Compendium; The Smaller Compendium; The 
Larger Compendium, with the names of the readers and their readings; 
Explanation of the Strange in the Qur'an; the large book, The Seven 
[Readers] and Their Defects; the medium-size book, The Seven; 
the small book, The Seven; The Great Commentary, with nearly twelve 
thousand leaves. 


9 Fliigel’s text and Khallikan, HI, 47 n., give different dates. 

91 This title is garbled in the Flügel text. It could be Choice of Himself, but more 
likely is similar to the Greek “know thyself.” The six titles following this one are 
not in the Beatty MS. 

92 Not included in the Flügel text, but in the Beatty MS. 

% This could also refer to ascetic practices. 

94 For al-qussdas (“storytellers”), see Mez, Renaissance of Islam, p. 344. 

25 See Qur’an 89:7. : | 
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Al-Naqqāsh died at Baghdäd in the year three hundred and 
fifty-one [A.p. 962]. Ibn Mujahid heard him give something of the 
Hadith and this was rare.%¢ 


Naming of the Books Composed about Commentary of the Qur’an 


The book. of al-Bagir Muhammad ibn ‘Ali, for whom be peace, ibn 
al-Husayn ibn ‘Ali, for whom be peace, who was quoted by Abii al- 
Jariid Ziyad ibn al-Mundhir, chief of the Jartidiyah [faction] of the 
Zaydiyah, about whom we shall make further mention in its proper place. 

The book. of Ibn “Abbas,®’ who was quoted by Mujahid and through 
Mujahid by Humayd ibn Qays as well as by Waraga’, through Abii 


“Najih from Mujahid, and also by ‘Isä ibn Maymiin through Abū Najih 


from Mujahid. 

The commentary of Ibn Tha‘lab; the commentary of Abii Hamzah 
al-Thumali, whose name was Thdbit.ibn Dinir, the surname of Dinar 
being Abii Safiyah—Abii Hamzah was a companion of ‘Ali, for whom be 
peace, one of those who were noble and trustworthy, and also a friend of 
Abii Ja‘far;°* the commentary of Muhammad ibn. ‘Ali ibn Jani in part;?? 
the commentary according to Zayd ibn Aslam in the handwriting of 
al-Sukkari; the commentary of Malik ibn Anas; the commentary of 
al-Suddi, which we shall mention in what follows; the commentary of 
Isma@il ibn Abi Ziyad; the commentary of D@ iid ibn Abi Hind; the 
commentary of Abū Rawq; the commentary of Sa‘id ibn Da iid.1°° 

The commentary of Sufydn ibn “‘Uyaynah; the commentary of Nahshal, 
according to al~Dahhak ibn Muzahim; the commentary of ‘“Ikramah, 
according to Ibn “Abbas; the commentary of al-Hasan ibn Abi al-Hasan. 
al-Basri; the commentary of Abi Bakr al-Asamm, one of the theologians; 
the commentary of Abū Karimah Yahyd ibn al-Muhallab; the commen- 
tary of Sindn ibn “Abd al-Rahman the grammarian; the commentary 
of Said ibn Bashir, according to Qatadah; the commentary of Muhammad 
ibn Thawr, according to Ma‘mar following Qatiédah; the commentary 
of al-Kalbi, [called] Muhammad ibn Sa’ib; the commentary of Muqätil 


°¢ This probably means that in his lectures al-Naqqash quoted traditions from 
the Hadith which were not generally known. 

°”? Probably the Prophet’s cousin ‘Abd Allah, surnamed Ibn ‘Abbis. 

*8 ‘This was probably the fifth Shi‘ imam, Abū Ja‘far Muhammad al-Bagir. 

99 This title is included in the Flügel text, but not the Beatty MS. 

100 Flügel gives Rashid ibn Dad. The Beatty MS gives a garbled word, either 
Sa‘id or Sanad, or something similar, and Da’tid. Cf. Biog. Index, Sa‘id ibn Dřüd. 
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ibn Sulayman; the commentary of Ya‘qiib al-Dawraqi; the commentary 
of al-Hasan ibn Wagid, who also wrote the book, The Abrogating and 
Abrogated.1 

The commentary of Mugatil ibn Habban; the commentary of Said 
ibn Jubayr; the commentary of Waki’ ibn al-Jarrah; the commentary of 
Abii Raj@’ Muhammad ibn Sayf; the commentary of Yéisuf al-Qattan; 
the commentary of Muhammad ibn Abi Bakr al-Muqaddimi; the com- 
mentary of Abii Bakr ibn Abi Shaybah; the commentary of Hushaym 
ibn Bashir; the commentary of Abū Nu'aym al-Fadl ibn Dukayn; the 
commentary of Abū Sa‘id al-Ashajj; the commentary on the verses 
‘illadhi nazzala fi aqwam bi-A‘yanihum’!” by Hisham al-Kalbi; the 
commentary of Abii Jafar al-Yabari; the commentary of Ibn Abi 
Da iid al-Sijistani; the commentary of Abū Bakr ibn Abi al-Thal]j. 

Book of Abū ‘Ali Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhab al-Jubb@i; book of 
Abū al-Qasim al-Balkhi; book of Abū Muslim Muhammad ibn Bahr al- 
Isbahani; book of Abi Bakr Ibn al-Ikhshid, an abridgment of the book of 
Abii Jafar al-Tabari;# An Introduction to Commentary of the Qur’4n, 
by Ibn al-Imam al-Misri; the commentary of Abū Bakr al-Asamm.1% 


The Books Composed about Meaning of the Qur’an and Its 
Ambiguity and Metaphor! 


Meaning of the Qur'an, by al-Kisa@’i; Meaning of the Qur’an, by al- 
Akhfash Sa‘id ibn Masa‘adah; Meaning of the Qur’an, by al-Ruw asi; 
Meaning of the Qur'an, by Yiinus ibn Habib, the small and large [edi- 
tions]; Meaning of the Qur’an, by al-Mubarrad;!° Meaning of the 
Qur'an, by Qutrub the grammarian; Meaning of the Qur’an, by al- 
Farr’ , composed for ‘Umar ibn Bukayr; Meaning of the Qur’an, by Abii 
‘Ubaydah, Meaning of the Qur’an, by Abū Fayd Mu'arraj al-Sadiisi. 

A Refutation of Whoever Denies the Metaphorical in the Qur’an, by 
al-Hasan ibn Ja far al-Rahi;!°? Answers of the Qur’an, by Ibn ‘Uyaynah; 


101 "This additional title is not included in the Beatty MS. 

102 This evidently refers to words of the Qur’an, but they cannot be identified 
by means of the concordance. 

103 This evidently refers to the Tafsir (“Commentary”) of al-Tabari, mentioned 
above, one of the most important commentaries ever compiled. 

104 "This title has already been cited and is therefore omitted in the Beatty MS at 
this point. 

105 For “meaning,” see Glossary. 

106 This book is not mentioned in the Beatty MS. 

107 This book and the one following are not in the Beatty MS. 
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Meaning of the Qur'an, by Abū Muhammad al-Yazidi;!°8 Meaning of 
the Qur’an, by al-Mufaddal ibn Salamah; The Light of Souls in Ma ‘ani 
of the Qur’an and What Is Obscure and Ambiguous in It, by al-Mufaddal 
ibn Salamah; The Beautiful Book on Meaning of the Qur’in, by 
al-Akhfash; Meaning of the Qur'an, by Ibn Kaysän, [his book] known as 
The Tens;!°° Meaning of the Qur’an, by Ibn al-Anbari; Meaning of the 
Qur'an, by al-Zajjaj; Meaning of the Qur’an, by Khalaf the grammarian; 
Meaning of the Qur'an, by Tha‘lab. 

The great book, Meaning of the Qur'an, by Abii Mu‘adh al-Fadl ibn 
Khalid the grammarian; Meaning of the Qur’an, by Abū al-Minhal 
‘Uyaynah ibn al-Minhal, which he composed. for Ishaq ibn Ibrahim. al- 
Tahiri; The Middle Ground between Tha‘lab and al-Akhfash, about the 
meaning, by Ibn Durustiiyah;"° The Discipline of Tongues for Qur’anic 
Grammar and Meaning, by Abū Bakr ibn Ashtah al-Isbahdni; Meaning 
of the Quran, Its Interpretation and Ambiguity, by Abii al-Hasan ‘Ali ibn 
‘Isa. ibn Da’iid ibn al-Jarrah, the vizier—Abti Bakr ibn Mujahid and Abii 
al-Husayn al-Khazzaz aided him with his work. 


The Books Composed about the Strange in the Qur’an! 

The Strange in the Qur'an, by Abū ‘Ubaydah; The Strange in the 
Qur'an, by Mu'arraj al-Sadiisi; The Strange in the Quran, by Ibn 
Qutaybah; The Strange in the Qur’an, by Abū ‘Abd al-Rahmin al- 
Yazidi; The Strange in the Qur'an, by Muhammad ibn Sallam al- 
Jumahi; The Strange in the Qur’an, by Abii Ja‘far ibn Rustum al- Tabari; 
The Strange in the Qur'an, by Abū ‘Ubayd al-Qasim; The Strange in the 
Qur'an, by Muhammad ibn ‘Aziz al-Sijistint; The Strange in the 
[Qur’anic] Manuscripts, by Abū Bakr ibn al-Warraq;4? The Strange in 
the Qur'an, by Abii al-Hasan al-'Ariidi; The Strange in the Qur’in, by 
Muhammad ibn Dinar al-Ahwal; The Strange in the Qur’in, by Abii 
Zayd al-Balkhi; Grammatical Analysis of Thirty Siirahs of the Qur’an, 
by Khalawayh. 


108 For al-Yazidi, the Flügel edition gives al-~Sadtisi, which is evidently an error. 
For al~-Mufaddal the Beatty MS gives al-Fadl, which must also be wrong. 

108 The Beatty MS gives al-‘Usrat (“Difficulties”), but Flügel is probably correct 
in giving al-‘Asharat (“Tens”), referring to tens of verses. 

uo For spellings of Durustiiyah, see Biog. Index. 

111 “Strange” (gharib) refers to tribal forms and ambiguous passages in the Qur’an. 

112 This title is mentioned twice in the Flügel edition, but omitted in the Beatty 
MS. 
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The Books Composed about the Expressions of the Qur’an™ 


Expressions of the Qur'an, by al-Farrd’; Expressions of the Qur'an, by 
Abii Zayd;™ Expressions of the Qur’an, by al-Asma‘t; Expressions of the 


Qur'an, by al-Haytham ibn ‘Adi; Expressions of the Qur’in, by Muham- 


mad ibn Yahya al-Qati‘i; Expressions of the Qur’in, by Ibn Durayd, 
which was not completed. 


The Books Composed about [Qur’anic] Readings! 


The Readings, by Khalaf ibn Hisham al-Bazzar; The Readings, by Ibn 
Sa‘din; The Readings, by Abū ‘Ubayd al-Qasim; The Readings, by 
Abii Hatim al-Sijistani; The Readings, by Tha‘lab; The Strange in the 
Readings, by Tha‘lab; The Readings, by Ibn Qutaybah; The Readings, 
by Ibn Mujahid, the large version; The Readings, by Ibn Mujahid, the 
small version; The Readings, by Hushaym ibn Bashir; The Readings, 
by Abii al-Tayyib ibn Ashnis; The Readings, by “Ali ibn “Umar al- 
Daraqutni; The Readings, by Yahyd ibn Adam; The Readings, by al- 
Wagidi; The Readings, by Nasr ibn “Ali; The Readings, by Ibn Kamil, 
which he did not finish; The Readings, by al-Fadl ibn Shadhan; The 
Readings, by Abii Tahir; The Readings, by Abū ‘Amr ibn al- Ala’ ;46 
The Readings, by Hariin ibn Hātim of al-Kiifah; The Readings, by 
al-‘ Abbas ibn al-Fadl al-Ansari; Proofs for Reading, by Ibn Durustūyah. 


The Books Composed about the Consonant Points and Vowel Signs 
of the Qur’an!® 


Book of al-Khalil, about consonant points; book of Muhammad ibn ‘Isa, 
about consonant points; book of al-Yazidi, about consonant points; 
book of Ibn al-Anbari, about consonant points and vowel signs; book of 
Abii Hatim al-Sijistani, about consonant points and vowel signs; book of 


118 The Arabic word translated “expressions” is lughat, which can mean “lan- 
guages,” “colloquialisms,” “phrases,” “idioms,” or “expressions.” 

114 As Yaqiit, Irshad, VI (1), 141 f£, does not include this book in a long list of 
the works of Abū Zayd al-Balkhi, the author may be Abū Zayd Sa‘id ibn Aws 
al-Ansari. 

115 See Glossary for “reading.” 

146 The Beatty MS omits this book. 

u7 For spellings of Durustityah, see Biog. Index. 

118 Ty Arabic, many consonants are written in exactly the same form except for 
identifying diacritical marks above or below the line (consonant points). Vowels 


are designated by small signs instead of letters. 
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al-Dinawari, [surnamed] Abū Hanifa, about consonant points and vowel 
signs with lists and categories (circles). ™ 


The Books Composed about the Lamat (the L’s) of the Qur’in!° 
The Lamiat (The L’s) by Da iid ibn Abi Tibah; The Lamat (The L’s), by 
Muhammad ibn Sa‘id; The Lamat (The L’s), by Ibn al-Anbari; The Lamat 
(The L’s), by al-Akhfash Sa‘id. 


The Books Composed about Stopping and Starting in the Qur'an 


Stopping and Starting, according to Hamzah; Stopping and Starting, 
according to al-Farrã ; Stopping and Starting, by Khalaf; Stopping and 
Starting, by Ibn Sa'din; Stopping and Starting, by Dirar ibn Surad; 
Stopping and Starting, by Abū ‘Umar al-Diiri; Stopping and Starting, 
by Hisham ibn ‘Abd Allah; Stopping and Starting, by Abū ‘Abd al- 
Rahman al-Yazidi; Stopping and Starting, by Ibn al-Anbari; Stopping 
and Starting, by Ibn Kaysdn; book by al-Ja‘d about stopping and starting; 
Stopping and Starting, by Sulayman ibn Yahya al-Dabbi, [surnamed] 
Abū Ayyib. 


Books Composed about Discrepancies of the [Qur’anic] Manuscripts 


The Discrepancies between the Manuscripts of the People of al-Madinah, 
al-Kūfah, and al-Basrah, according to al-Kisd’i; book of Khalaf, Dis- 
crepancies of the Manuscripts; Discrepancies of the People of al-Kiifah, 
al-Basrah, and Syria concerning the Manuscripts, by al-Farra’ ; Discrepan- 
cies between the Manuscripts, by Abū Da’iid al-Sijistini; book. of al- 
Mad@’ ini about the discrepancies between the manuscripts and the com- 
piling of the Qur'an; Discrepancies between the Manuscripts of Syria, 
al-Hijaz, and al-‘Irag, by Ibn ‘Amir al-Yahsubi; book of Muhammad ibn 
‘Abd al-Rahman al-Isbahani about discrepancy of the manuscripts. 


The Books Composed about the Full Stop 


Book of Ahmad ibn ‘Isa al-Li’l@i; book of al-Akhfash Sa‘id; book of 
Nusayr; book of Ya'qiib al-Hadrami; book of Naf‘ ibn ‘Abd al- 
Rahman; book of Rawh ibn ‘Abd al-Mu’min. 


119 The Flügel text confuses the last two titles. 

120 The Qur’an was so holy that every detail was important. For that reason 
scholars wrote about the usage, forms, numbers, and so on, about points even as 
specialized as the significance of one letter of the alphabet. The last title in this 
paragraph is omitted in the Beatty MS. 

121 Flügel has Nasr, but the Beatty MS gives Nusayr, evidently Ibn Yisuf. 
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The Books Composed about the Points of Agreement in the 
Expressions and Meaning of the Quran 
Book of Abt al Abbas al-Mubarrad: book of Abi ‘Umar al-Daat 


The Books Composed about Mutashdbihah of the Qur'an 

Book of Mahmiid ibn al-Hasan; book of Khalaf ibn Hisham, book of 
al-Qati‘?; book of Naf’; book of Hamzakhy™ book of “All ibn al-Qasim 
al-Rashidi; book of Jafar ibn Harb al-Mu'tazili; book of Mugatil ibn 
Sulayman; book of Abū ‘Ali al-fubba7, book of Abii al-Hudhayl 
al ATE 


The Books Composed about the Spelling in the [Quranic] Manue 
scripts 

Book of Yabyd ibn al-Harith; book of Ibn Shabib, book of Ahmad ibn 

Ibrahim al-Wartiq; book of Ya'gqié ibn Abi Shaybah. 


The Books Composed about the Disconnected and the Joined in the 
Qur'an! 

Book of ab Kiat. book of al-Sarf, book of Hamzah ibn Habib; book 

of “Abd Allāh ibn ‘Amir al-Yahsubi, 


The Books Composed abont the Sections of the Qur'än 


Book of Abu “Umar al-Diri; book of Humayd ibn Qays al-Lhlil; book 
of Hamzah, The Sevenths of the Qur’in, book of al-Kisd'?; book of 
Sulaymän ibn “Ish; Book of the Thirty Sections, according to Abū Bakr 


ibn “Ayyash. 


8 Fau 
The Books Composed about the Virtues of the Qur'an 


Book of Abū ‘Ubayd al-Qasim ibn Sallam; book of Muhammad ibn 


‘Uthman ibn Abi Shaybah; book of Ahmad ibn al-Mu'adhidhal; book of 


28 “Phe Beatty MS included another book after this, but the text has been effaced 
at this point, 

123 “This was probably ibn Habib. | 

i Books composed about the “disconnected and jomed” are concerned with a 
technical study of the letters, especially the Famzah. The folowing paragraph in 
the text refers to the division of the Qurin into 30 sections, which are different 
from the stirahs and have no connection with the subject matter. They are used for 
converience in pious reading and recital, 
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Hishäm ibn ‘Ammar, book of Abii ‘Abd Allah al-Die: book of AbG 
Shubayl, book of Uiéayy alo Ka'b al-Ansari; book of al-Laddad: book of 
‘Umar ibn al-Haytham al-Kifi, book of ‘Af ibn, al-Hasan ibn Faddal of 
the Shiah; book of ‘Af ibn Ibrahim ibn Hashim. about the rare forms 
of the Qur'an; book of Abii al-Nade al-‘Apyashi of the Shiah. 


The Books Composed about the Number of Verses in the Our’an 


The People of al-Madinah:' 


The first book by Nai‘ about the number of the verses of al-Madinah: 
the second book of numbers according to Nifi; The Numbers, by 
aim Abst: che first book of thn ‘Ayyadsh about the numbers of al-Madinah: 
the last book of Isma'il ibn Abi Kathir about the [numbers of | al-Madinah: 
book of Naf about the tenths of the Qur’Sn;!* The Numbers, by 
al-Khuz@t, The Numbers, by “Ati ibn Yasir; The Letters of the 
Qur'an, according to Khalaf al-Bazzic. 


The People of al-Kiifah: 
The Numbers, by Hamzah al-Zayyit, ‘Che Numbers, by Khalaf; The 


honda 


Numbers, by Muhammad ibn ‘Isi; The Numbers, by al-Kisa’7. 
The People of al-Basrah: 


The Numbers, by Abt al-Adu‘aff’; The Numbers, according to “Asim 
al-Jahdari; book of al-Hasan [al-Basril ibn Abi al-Hasan about the 
numbers, 


The People of Syria: 
Book of Yahya ibn al-Harich al-Dhamari: book of Khalid ibn Ma‘dan: 
book of Waki about the disagreement between the school of thought of 


Syria and other schools, in connection with the numbers [of Qur‘inic 
verses]. 


The Books Composed about the Abrogating and Abrogated in the 
Our in}? 

Book of Hajjaj al-A'war; book of ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn Zayd; book of 

Abii Ishaq Ibrahim al-Mu’addab: book of thrahtu al-Harbi; book of 


"3 The Arabic for “people” is ahl. The “verses of al-Madinah® are the verses 
of the Qur‘in revealed to the Prophet when he was in the city of al-Madinah. 

He "Pais refers to the signs marking ten verses, an aid for treading aloud or reciting 
the Guva. The last title in this list is not given in the Beatty MS. 

rm See Glossary for “the abrogating and the abrogated.“ 
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Abū Sa‘id the Grammarian [al-Nahwi]; book of al-Härith ibn ‘Abd al- 
Rahman; book of Abū ‘Ubayd al-Qāsim ibn Sallam; book of Ibn Abi 
Da'iid al-Sijistini; book of Mugatil ibn Sulayman; book of Ja‘far ibn 


Mubashshir; book of Isma‘il al-Yazidi; book of Isma‘il ibn Abi Ziyad; 


book of Abii Muslim al-Kajji; book of Ahmad ibn Hanbal; book of 
al-Zubayr ibn Ahmad; book of Abii al-Qasim al-Hallaj; book of Ibn 
al-Kalbi; book of Hishdm ibn ‘Ali ibn Hisham. 


The Books Composed about the [Form] Hä and Its Referring 
Back!?8 


Book of Abū ‘Umar al-Düri. 


The Books Composed about the Revelation of the Qur’an 


Book of al-Hasan [al-Basri] ibn Abi al-Hasan; book of ‘Ikramah according 
to Ibn “Abbas. 


The Books Composed about the Judgments of the Qur’an!?® 
Judgments of the Qur’in, by Isma‘il ibn Ishaq, the judge; Judgments of 
the Qur'an, according to the code of Malik; Judgments of the Qur’an, 
according to Ahmad ibn al-Mu‘adhdhal; Judgments of the Qur’an, by 
Abii Bakr al-R4azi according to the code of the people of al-‘Iragq; Judg- 
ments of the Qur’an, by the Imam Abii ‘Abd Allah Muhammad ibn Idris 
al-Shafv'i; Uniqueness of the Judgments of the Qur'an, by Yahya ibn 
Adam; Judgments of the Qur’an, by al-Kalbi, quoting Ibn al-‘Abbas; An 
Affirmation of Holding to the Judgments of the Qur’an, by Yahya ibn 
Aktham; Judgments of the Qur’an, by Abii Thawr Ibrahim ibn Khalid; 
Judgments of the Qur'an, by Da@’fid ibn ‘Ali. An Exposition according 
to the Judgments of the Qur’an—the author is unknown and being 
inquired about. 


The Books Composed about the Meaning of Miscellaneous Matters 
in the Qur'an ` : 


Book of Ahmad ibn ‘Ali al-Mihrajani, the reader, entitled Answers of the 


128 Fd is a feminine pronoun which often refers back to a feminine noun appearing 
earlier in the sentence. This paragraph is omitted in the Fliigel edition. 

129 This paragraph is omitted by the Beatty MS. “Judgments?” may imply 
decrees or ordinances forming a divine basis for the law; see “Hukm,” Enc. Islam, 
II, 332; Qur’an 13:41. For the code of Malik see Chap. VI, sect. 1. 
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Qur'an; Leaving the Contradictions in the Qur’ain, according to al- 
Firyabi; Metaphor, by Abū ‘Ubaydah; Arrangement of the Qur’in, by 
al-Jahiz; book of Qutrub about which of the verses of the Qur'an. are 
questioned by the heretics; Questions in the Qur’in, by al-Jahiz; The 
Created, by Abii ‘Ali al-Jubba’i; The Letters, a composition. of “Abd 
al-Rahmān ibn Abi Hammad al-Kiifi; book of Bishr ibn al~Mu‘tamir 
on allegory of the Qur’an;: Sublimity of the Qur’in, about its arrange- 
ment and composition, by Muhammad ibn Yazid al- Wasiti, the Mu'tazili. 

Questions Scattered through the Qur’in, according to Abii Shugayr 318° 
Arrangement of the Qur’an, by Ibn al-Ikhshid; Creation of the Qur’an, 
by Ibn al-Rawandi; The Lights (Al-Anwar), by Abi Mugsim; An 
Exposition about Some of the Poetry and the Eloquence of the Qur’an, 
by al-Hasan ibn Jafar al-Barjali; Book of Abii Zayd al-Balkhi about the 
Stirah of Praise [Siirah 1| as a substitute for the rest of the Qur’in; The 
Abrogating and the Abrogated, by al-Ja‘d;}® Judgments of the Qur’an, 
by Abii Bakr al-Razi; The Phrases of the Qur’in, by a group of scholars; 
The Arrangement of the Qur’in, by Abii ‘Ali al-Hasan ibn ‘Ali ibn 
Nasr; Similitudes (Proverbs) by Ibn al-Junayd. 


This is the end of what we have composed of the first chapter of the book 
Al-Fihrist, up to the time of the appearance of the new moon on Saturday 
of Sha'ban [the eighth Muslim month] during the year three hundred and 
seventy-seven. We pray Allah for continuance of health, safety, and 
plenty for him for whom we have written it, as well as for ourselves. By 
His grace He will grant this, inspiring us by His favor and by His bounty 
He will assign us to His obedience. For Allah has taken account of us 


and excellent is this guardian; may Allah bless the chosen of His creation, 
Muhammad and his family. 3 


130 This book is not mentioned in the Beatty MS. 

131 This book and the following book are not mentioned in the Beatty MS. As the 
authors of these books and the one in the preceding note evidently lived in the tenth 
century, the titles may have been inserted after the Beatty MS was transcribed. 
Al-Anwar probably refers to the numerous mentions of light in the Qur’4n, although 
it may have a more figurative meaning. Flügel gives Abii Muqsim, but this may be a 
mistake; see Ibn Mugsim in the Biog. Index. 

sie This book and the four which follow are not in the Beatty MS. 

152 The Muslim year 377 started on May 3, A.D. 987. The last sentence of this 
passage is in the Beatty MS, but not in the Flügel edition. It is possible that the phrase 

‘for whom we have written it” should be translated, “‘for what we have written 
for him.” The pronoun “him” may refer to some patron or to Allah. On the margin 


of the Beatty MS there is the following: “We found in the original manuscript 
(al-dustiir) what this states.” . 








Ba CHAPTER ONE 


The Names and Mention of a Group of Recent Keaders™ 


fbn al-Munddi 

He was Abii al-Hasan Ahmad. ibn Jafar ibn Muhammad ibn 
‘Ubayd Allah ibn Abi Da’id, one of the inhabitants of Baghdad, 
who lived in the Rusafah [Quarter], He used to Arabicize the 
titles of his books, competing in eloquence of composition, which 
brought him forth as an authority. ë He was learned in [Quranic] 
readings and other things, the author of more than one hundred and 
twenty books about different sciences, most of them sciences of the 
Quran. He died in the year three hundred and thirty-four [a.n. 
945/46], and among his books there were: 
Disagreement of the Numbers [referring to verses of the Qur'an); Types 
of Prayers Seeking Protection from Plagues and Pests, 


Al-Naqqash, Another 

He was ‘AH ibn Murrah, surnamed AbG al-Hasan, one of the 
people of Baghdad, who lived in Jihar on Siig al-Farsh.’ When he 
died he left among his books: 
Al-Kisat; Hamzah, The Hight Readers in Addition to the Seven, 
quoting Khalaf ibn Hisham al-Bazzar.* 


Bakkay | 

Bakkar ibn Ahmad ibn Bakkdr, surnamed Abii ‘Tsi, was a 
[Quranic] reader in the City of Peace [Baghdad], who died in 
the year three hundred and fifty-two | a.D. 963]. Among his books 
there were: 
The Reading of al-Kisd'l; The Reading of Hamzah, 


#4 “This passage was probably added to the original composition after Chapter | 
had been completed, 

5 Tn the Beatty MS the word given as “authority” is af-istagal, difficult to trange 
late in this passage. | 

H4 "Lhe word “another” evidently points out that this man is not the well-known 
Abg Bakr Muhammad al-Naqelish. 

t+ The Beatty MS differs from the Fligel text. här is a locality in Baghdad 


(sce VYaqitt, Geag., IL, 167} and the stig or market street mual be cither that of ab- 


Fars ox ab-Parsh, probably the latter, meaning “furnishings.” 
#9 The Beatty MS and PHigel texts for this last book differ, but this rendering 
seers to be correct, 
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| SECTION THREE T 
iia al- Wathig 
Abi Muhammad ‘Abd al‘ Aziz ibn ai-Wathiq studied with 
al-Dabbi the reading of Hamzah. He lived in the ci ty of Abū Ja'far 
al-Mansiir™* and when he died, among his books there were: 


The Reading of Hamzah, The Ordinances; The Commentary. 


Abii al-Faraj“ 
A. friend of Ibn Shanahiidh. 


te ‘The original palace city of Baghdad. 
1 This author is Jacking in the Beatty MS. 
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The Second Part 


of the book Al-Fihrist, with accounts of the scholars among the ancients 
and moderns who composed books, with the names of the books which 
they composed. The composition of Muhammad ibn Ishaq al-Nadim, 
Ishaq being known as Abii Ya'qiib al-Warrag.1 In it is the second chapter. 


In the name of Allah, the Merciful, the Compassionate, in whom I 
confide and to whom I pray for aid 


The Second Chapter 


of the book Al-Fihrist, in three sections, with accounts of the grammarians 
and scholars of language, with the titles of their books. 


The First Section 


with opening words about grammar, accounts of the grammarians and 
language scholars of al-Basrah, and also of the Arabian masters of literary 
style, with the titles of their books. 


1 Tn the title, it may be more correct to say “the ancient and recent scholars.” 
In the Beatty MS a special page is devoted to the title. Written under the name Abii 
Ya‘qub al-Warragq is the phrase, “Transcribed from his model and his handwriting.” 
Below, to the left, is written, “An imitation of the handwriting of the author, 
His [Allah’s] servant, Muhammad ibn Ishaq.” For the significance of this inscription, 
see the account of the Beatty MS in the Introduction. The title page for this chapter 
in the Beatty MS is similar to titles in MS 1934. In this title and in the last three 
titles of MS 1934 an unusual form for the author’s name appears: “Muhammad ibn 
Ishaq al-Nadim, Ishaq being known as Abū Ya‘qiib al-Warraq.” See account of the 
author in the Introduction. The title in the Fliigel edition is different and evidently 
copied from an imperfect manuscript. In order to understand many of the technical 
terms in this chapter, consult the Glossary. 
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Thus saith Muhammad ibn Ishaq [al-Nadim]: Most of the scholars 
think that grammar was derived from Abii al-Aswad al-Duw'ali 
and that Abū al-Aswad learned it from the Commander of the 
Faithful “Ali ibn Abi Talib, for whom may there be the blessing of 
Allah. Others say that Nasr ibn ‘Asim al-Du’ali, also called al- 
Laythi, developed grammar.? 

I read what was written in the handwriting of Abū ‘Abd Allah 
ibn Muqlah, that Tha‘lab said: “Ibn Lahiy‘ah quoted Abi al-Nadr, 
saying, © Abd al-Rahman ibn Hurmuz was the first person to estab- 
lish grammatical Arabic. He was a [Qur’anic] reader who knew 
more about the genealogies and historical traditions of the Quraysh 
than anybody else.’ ” The Shaykh Abii Sa‘id al-Sirafi, with whom 
may Allah be well pleased, confirmed this and also said to me, 
“Nasr ibn “Asim al-Laythi was one of the [Qur’dnic] readers and 
masters of literary style from whom Abi ‘Amr ibn al-‘Ala’ and the 
people learned.” 

Abi Ja'far [Ahmad ibn Muhammad |]? ibn Rustum al- Tabari said: 
“Nahw (grammar) is called nahw because when Abū al-Aswad 
al-Duali spoke to “Ali, for whom may there be peace, he [‘Ali] 
mentioned something about the roots of grammar. Then Abii 
al-Aswad said, ‘I asked his leave to do nahw (similarly) to something 
he had done,’ so he called it nahw.” 

People have disagreed about the reason which caused Abii al-Aswad 
to develop grammar as he did. Abii ‘Ubaydah said: 


Abii al-Aswad derived grammar from ‘Ali ibn Abi Talib, for whom may 
there be peace, but he did not disclose to anyone what he had learned from 
‘Ali, whose countenance may Allah honor,‘ until Ziyad appointed him 
for the composition of something to serve as a guide for the people, so 
that they could understand the book of Allah. Abii al-Aswad asked to 
be excused from this task, until one time when he heard a reader recite, 


2? Nahw has the meaning “similar” but came to be used for “grammar.” In 
modern times it is used in a special way for “syntax.” This section deals in particular 
with scholars of the school of al-Basrah; see Flügel in ZDMG, XIII (1859), $77. 
See also Flügel, Gram. Schulen; Khaldün, Muqaddimah (Rosenthal), III, 320. 

* The Flügel edition omits the two names in brackets, while the Beatty MS leaves 
a blank, but the names have been inserted in the translation to make the reference 
complete. 

* This phrase is omitted in the Beatty MS. 
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88 CHAPTER TWO 
“Allah is quit of the idolaters and of His Apostle.”5 Then he said, “I 
never supposed that the condition of the people would come to this! 


So he returned to Ziyad and said, “I will do what the emir has ordered. 
Let there be sought for me a scribe who is intelligent and obedient to what 


I say.” They brought, therefore, a scribe from the ‘Abd al-Kays Tribe, 


but he [Abū al-Aswad] was not satisfied with him. Then they came with 
another one, about whom Abii al-‘Abbäs al-Mubarrad said, “I regard 
him to be one of those [who are intelligent].” So Abii al-Aswad said 
[to the new scribe], “If you see that I open my mouth in pronouncing a 
letter, place a mark above, on top of it. If I close my mouth [making a 
u sound], place a mark in front of the letter, and if I split [my lips] 
double the mark.” So this was the marking system of Abii al-Aswad. 


Abū Said, with whom may Allah be well pleased, said: 


It is also related that the reason for this [grammar] was the encounter of 
Sad with Abii al-Aswad. He [Sa‘d] was a Persian from Niibandajan? 
who went to al-Basrah with a group of his people. When they went to 
Qudamah ibn. Maz‘iin, announcing that they had accepted Islam under his 
auspices, they became his protégés. While he was leading his horse this 
Sa'd passed by Abii al-Aswad, who said, “What’s the matter with you, 
oh, Sa'd, why don’t you ride?” He replied, “My horse is strong (dali‘).” 
He meant “lame” (zdli‘). As he spoke some people who were there 
laughed at him. Then Abii al-Aswad said, “These protégés have sought 
Islam and embraced it, becoming our brothers, but we have not taught 
them speech.” So he composed a chapter on the subject and object. 


A Point Indicating that the First Person to Make a Statement about 
Grammar Was Abii al-Aswad al-Dw ali 
Thus saith Muhammad ibn Ishiq [al-Nadim]:8 In the city of 
al-Hadithah® there was a man named Muhammad ibn al-Husayn, 
known as Ibn Abi Ba‘rah, a collector of books. I have never seen 
anyone else with a library as extensive as the one which he had. It 


5 Qur’in 9:3 has “Allah is quit of the idolaters and so is His Apostle.” The 
reader put the word “Apostle” in the accusative instead of the nominative. 

€ The Beatty MS has “make it two marks.” Flügel gives “under the letter.” 

7? See Yaqit, Geog., IV, 817. Flügel gives this name incorrectly. 

e For this passage, compare Khallikin, I, 666 n. 7. 

°? Mas‘tidi, V, 230, speaks of al~Hadithah near al-Mawsil, while Baladhuri, Origins, 
p. 280, mentions a town of this name on the Euphrates. See also Yaqiit, Geog., H, 
222 ff 
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certainly contained Arabic books about grammar, philology, and 
literature, as well as ancient works. I met this man a number of 
times and, although he was friendly with me, he was wary and 
tight with his possessions, fearing the Bani Hamdān.t® He took 
out for me a large case containing about three hundred afl 
of double parchments, deeds, pages of paper from Egypt, Chinese 
paper, the paper of Tihamah, adam skins, and the paper of 
Khurasan.!2 

Among these there were ta‘liqat!® from the Arabs, individual 
poems from their poetry, something of grammar, anecdotes, 
historical traditions, names, genealogies, and other things connected 
with the sciences of the Arabs and other peoples. He [Muhammad 
ibn al-Husayn] mentioned that a man from al-Kifah, whose name 
I have forgotten, was keen about collecting ancient writings. When 
his death drew near, he assigned these to Muhammad al-Husayn 
because of mutual friendship and courtesies shown to him, and also 
because of their common sect, for he was a Shi‘. 

When I looked over these manuscripts, opening them, I beheld 
something wonderful, even though time had worn them, tending to 
efface and alter them. In each section, leaf, or roll, there were notes 
in the handwritings of the scholars, one following another, telling 
to whom each penmanship belonged. Under every statement there 
was another note, with five or six testimonials of the scholars, 
grouped together in their various handwritings. Among them I saw 
a |Qur’anic] manuscript written with the penmanship of Khalid ibn 
Abi Hayyaj, the friend of ‘Ali, for whom may there be peace. Then 
[I read], “This manuscript fell into the hands of Abū Abd Allah ibn 
Hani, may Allah have mercy for him.” 

I saw there the handwritings of the two imams, al-Hasan and 
al-Husayn, for whom may there be peace. I also found trusts and 
contracts in the handwriting of the Commander of the Faithful, 


t The feudal chiefs who established a dynasty at Aleppo under Sayf al-Dawlah, 
A.D. 944 to 967, liable to appropriate the library. 

“ In Richardson, Dictionary, a rafl is given as a weight of 12 ounces; in modern 
Lebanon it is over 5 pounds, and in Egypt even more. 

12 The Tihamah is the coastal plain of al-Hijiz in. western Arabia. Adam is the 
plural of adim, a type of parchment. See Yaqit, Geog., I, 169. 

"8 This can mean “financial accounts,” “supplements,” or “marginal notes.” 
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CH CHAPTER TWO 


ARM for whom may there be peace, as well as with the penmanships 
of others who were scribes of the Prophet, may Allah bless him and 
give him peace, 


There were notes about grammar and language written in the- 


handwritings of scholars like Abū “Amr ibn al Al, Aba ‘Amr 
al-Shaybant, al-Asma'l, Ibn al-A‘rdbi, Sihawayh, al-Farra’, and al- 
Kisa'7, as well as with the penmanships of authorities of the Hadith, 
such as Sufydy ibn “Uyaynah, Sufydn [ibn Said] al-Thawri, al- 
Awzd T, and others besides them. 

In one of his writings I saw something which showed. that 
grammar came from Abii al-Aswad. ft was on four leaves, which I 
judged were China paper. This was the indication on it: “Remarks 
about the Subject and Object, by Abii al-Aswad, may the mercy of 
Allah rest upon him.” It was written in. the handwriting of Yahyd 
ibu Yamar. Under these notes there was written in an ancient 
form of penmanship, “This is the handwriting of “Allan the Gram- 
marian,” under which there was, “This is the handwriting of 
al-Nadr ibn Shumayl.” 

Then when this man {Muhammad ibn al-Husayn] died, we lost 
the case and its contents, hearing no news about it and seeing nothing 
more of its contents, except for this manuscript, in spite of my many 
inquiries about the matter. 


Naming of Those Who Learned Grammar from Abi al-Aswad 

alma ali 

A group of scholars learned from Abū al-Aswad, among whom 
there were Yahya ibn Ya'mar; ‘Anbasah ibn Ma‘din, who was 
‘Anbasah al-Fil CAnbasah of the Elephant); and Maymin ibn al- 
Agran. Some of the scholars say that Nasr ibn “Agim also studied 
with Abii al-Aswad. , 

Yahya ibn Ya'mar was a member of the “Adwan ibn Qays ibn 
‘Aylan ibn Mudar, and was said to be attached to the Bant Layth ibn 


14 “Phe name “AH is omitted in the Beatty MS, 

16 Because this happened, this probably means that the author of Ab-Pthrist only 
had time to study one of the manuscripts in the old case carefully, hoping to study the 
others at some later time. 
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Kinagnah.'® He was trustworthy as well as learned, and because he 
had met Ibn “Abbas, Ibn Urar, and others, he was quoted in connec 
tion with the Hadith. Thus Qatadah quoted him. 

Anbasah ibn Ma‘dan al-Fabti was one of the people of Maysin, 
but he went to live at al-Basrah. He was named after the elephant 
(al-fil), because his father, Ma‘dan, received the elephant of Ziyad 
with maintenance for it, being named after it? | 

After “Anbasah there was “Abd Allah ibn Abi Ishig al-Madramt, a 
protégé of Hadramawt whom al-Farazdag satirized, saying: 


Although “Abd Allah (the Slave of God) is the mawid of his satire, 

Nevertheless, “Abd Allāh is mawla maipdliyas® 

‘Isa ibn Umar al-Thagafi was an outstanding man in his genera- 
tion. Abu Said? to whom may Allah be merciful, told me that 
Abū Muzdhim said thar Ton Ab Sad recounted that Abd ‘Uthmin 
al-Mazint stated that al-Agma‘t passed on from ‘Isa ibn ‘Umar fal- 


Thagaf?] who said: 


While we were walking with al-Hasan lal-Bast?], “Abd Allāh ibn Abi 
Ish3q jal-Hadrami] being with us, al-lasan said, “Catch these ideas?® for 
they are rising.” So ‘Abd Allah ibn Abi Ishaq brought ont his tablets and 
wrote on them saying. “We have received benefits from, you, oh, Abii 
Said jai-Hasan al-Basri], with eagerness.” 


a g - ma 
Abū Amr ibn al“ AlT was also [one of those who learned grammar 
from Abfi al-Aswad al-Dy’ ali], 


tE Por these tribes, see Darayd, Geneal., pp. 104, 162, 163. 

 gayad ibn Abin, the governor of al-Triq, gave the elephant to Ma'dan. For 
Maysin, see Yiotr, Geog., PV, vig. 

$ Khalikan, FV, 288, 280, throws much lighe on this passage. The words of 
al-Farazdag are there translated as: 


MH “Abd Allah was a [simiple} mawld, E should satirize him, 
But “Abd Alith is a mawla of a family which are sawlas. 


Mawi may mean “lord,“ “protégé. or “saved” though here ie probably means 
protégé: see Glossary. 

"This was the authors friend and almost certainly his teacher, the shaykh 
ADO Seid al-Hasan al-Sirafi, 

* Literally translated, this phrase says, “Attract these spirits?’ but the passage 
evidently Indicates that some ideas rose in al-Elasan’s mind which ke wished to have 
taken down in writing, 





G2 CHAPTER TWO 


An Account of ‘Isa ibn ‘Umar al-Thagafi 

He belonged to the generation of Abii ‘Amr ibn a Ala’ and was 
‘bä ibn ‘Umar al-Thagafi and not ‘fsa ibu ‘Umar al-Hamadhani, 
who was one of the people of al-Kafah. He was quoted by the 
[Qur änic] readers, being a man of al-Basrah and one of the leading 
grammarians of al-Basrah. He learned from ‘Abd Allah ibn Abi 
Ishaq [al-Hadrami} and other persons. Al-Khalil ibn Alimad [in 
tarn| studied under ‘Isä ibn “Ussar [al-Thagafi]. 

He, I mean ‘Isa, was blind, but was one of those at al-~Basrah 
who recited the Qur'an. He died during the year one hundred and 
forty-nine [a.p. 766/67]. Among his books there were: 


The Compilation; The Perfected (Completed). 


The judge, Abū Sad [al-Hasan al-Sirdfi], may Allah be merciful 
to him, recited to us [a verse] by al-Khalil, conmnemorating ‘isä ibn 
‘Umar and his two books: 


Grammar would not have been entire and complete, 
H it had uot been for what “Isa ibn “Uinar initiated, 
That is, completion, and this coupilation, 

The two of them. a sun and a moon for the people. 


People lost these two books long ago. They have not fallen into 
the hands of anyone I know of and nobody has reported seeing them. 

There is also Abū ‘Amr ibn al Alg’, about whom I have already 
given an accouutin the passage about |Qur’anic] readers in the first 
chapter, 


Account of Yarus ibn Habib 

E read what was written in the handwriting of Abū al-llusayn 
al-Khazzdz, who said, “I think that Viinus ibn Habib Aba al- 
Raliman was a protégé of the Bant Layth ibn Bakr ibn ‘Abd Manah 
ibu Kin’nah Tribe.” He went on to say, “I am not sure about this, 
but he used to be with those people. 1 ami also uncertain as to 
whether or not he was a protégé.” Abū Sad |al-Sirafi], to whom 
may Allah be merciful, mentioned that he was surnamed Abii 
Muhammad and. that he was a protégé of the Dabbah Tribe. 


H Por the tribes, see Darayd, Geneak, pp. 105, ILF. 
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SECTION ONE 93 


The author of Mafakhir al- Ajam said that his origin was Persian, 
among the inhabitants of al-Jabbul,® and that he boasted about this. 
He knew more than anybody else about grammatical inflections and 
itis related about hin: that he said, “I do not heed (attend the lectures 
of} “Abd Allah ibn Abi Ishaq [al-Fadrami] but I once asked bim, 
Js anyone known to pronounce [the word as] al-sawiq instead of 
al-sawig (pounded grain)? He replied, ‘Yt is the vernacular of the 
‘Amr ibu Tamim Tribe.” 

Yunus was a companion of Abi ‘Amr ibn al‘ Ala’, his circle 
(class) being at al-Bagrah. He was concerned with seekers after 
learning, men of letters, masters of literary style, and representatives 
of the Bedouins. 

I read what was written in the handwriting of Abū ‘Abd Allah 
ibu Muqiah, that Abi al-Abbas The‘lab said chat Viinus lived for 
over a hundred years, being free from senility aud dying in the year 
one himdred aud eighty-three [ap 790/800}. 

in the handwriting of Ishaq ibn Ibrahim al- Mawel [it is wri tten]: 
“Yünus lived eighty-eight years; he did not marry or take a 
concubine, nor did he have any passion except for the seeking of 
learning and discourse with men.” Among his books there were: 


Meaning of the Qur'an; Languages (Vernaculars); the large book about 
rare forms [in the Qur'an}; Similes (Proverbs); the small book of rare 
fornis. 


Account of al~Khalil ibn Ahmad 

He was Abt “Abd al-Rahman al-Khalil ibn Ahmad. [Ahmed ibn 
“uthayr| ibn Abi Khaythamah said that Ahmad, the father of al. 
Khalil, was the first person in Islam to be named Abmad. His 
origin was from the Azd Clan of the Farahid Tribe, so that Vileus 
{ibn Habib] used to call him Parhfidi, like the forn of Ardiisi.23 He 
excelled in deriving points of grammar and verifying the rules. He 
was the first persou who evolved prosody by which he strengthened 
Arab poetry. He was indifereut to the world, consecrated to 


1 Matakhir al Ajan means [lustrous Deeds of the Persians: it has not been possible 
to identify the author. For al-labbul, a town between al~“Irig and Persia, see Khalli 
kan, IV, s86; Zanki, Part 9, p aaa: Yägūs, Ceat, 11, 23, 

H Bor the tribes, sec Durayd, Ceneal., pp. 202 bottom, 203 m 
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learning, and an indigent poct. Al-Khalil died at al-Basrah during 
the year one hundred and seventy [a.p. 786], when seventy-four 
years old, and one of the books which he composed was the book 
Al-Ayn.” 

I have read what was written in the handwriting of Abū al-Fath 

ibn al-Nahwi, the associate of the Bant al-Furāt Tribe,” who was 
truthful, discerning, and analytical: 
Abii Bakr ibn Durayd happened to see the Kitab al- Ayn at al-Basrah during 
the year two hundred and forty-eight [a.p. 862/63]. A warrdg from 
Khurasan brought it and it was in forty-eight sections. He sold it for 
fifty gold coins (s., dinar).2® This book was reported to have been in 
Khurāsän in the library of al-Tahiriyah,”’ until the warraq took it. It is also 
said that al-Khalil wrote Kitéb al-‘Ayn and then went on the pilgrimage, 
leaving the book in Khurasin. Then he transferred it to al-‘Iraq from the 
library of al-Tahiriyah. 

No one has quoted this book [directly] from al-Khalil, nor has 
anything been quoted from the traditions definitely [asserting] that 
he wrote it. It is said that al-Layth, a descendant of Nasr ibn Sayyar, 
was for a short time a friend of al-Khalil and that al-Khalil composed 
it [the book] for him, so that he learned the system [of al-Khalil]. 
Then when death suddenly came to al-Khalil, al-Layth completed it. 

Its letters are those which come from the throat and palate. They 
start with the ‘ayn, then ha’, ha’, kha’, ghayn, qaf, kaf, jim, shin, 
sad, dad, sin, rē , ta’, dal, ta’, za’, dhal, tha’, za’, lam, niin, fa, mim, 
——-——-, alif, ya, waw.® 


Another Account of Kitab al- Ayn 
Abū Muhammad ibn Durustiiyah®® recalls that he heard about 


24 Kitab al-‘Ayn, the first Arabic dictionary. 

25 See Durayd, Geneal., p. 208 bottom. 

26 On the margin of the Beatty MS there is a note saying, “Recorded from ‘Asim 
al-Ahwal and others.” ‘Asim was a scholar at al~Basrah who became judge of al- 
Mada’in. He died A.D. 760. 

27 Aj.Tahiriyah was probably an official residence or institution named for 
Tahir ibn al-Husayn; see Yäqüt, Geog., M, 494. 

28 The dictionary starts with the letter ‘ayn, which is pronounced with the mouth 
wide open, and evidently bases the sequence of letters on the mouth formations 
used to speak them. A note in the margin of the Beatty MS explains that bë’ should 
fill the blank space before alif. 

29 See the Biog. Index for spelling of this name. 
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Kitab al-‘Ayn through the following sequence: Abii al-Hasan ‘Ali 
ibn Mahdi al-Kasrawi said: 


Muhammad ibn Mansiir, known as al-Zaj al-Muhaddath, related to me, 
saying that al-Layth ibn al-Muzaffar ibn Nasr ibn Sayyar said, “I used to 
be with al-Khalil ibn Ahmad, to whom may Allāh be merciful, and one 
day he told me, ‘If a man wants to, he can write the letters alif, ba’, 

tha’, and others like them, so as to include all of the Arabic words He i 
one a source (book) which has nothing lacking.’” He [al-Layth] went 
on to say, “I asked him, “How can that be?’ He replied, ‘It | Arabic word 
formation] is composed of words of two, three, four, or five [consonants], 
with no known words any longer than that.’” 

Then al-Layth said, “I began to understand him as the matter was 
explained to me. But instead of being satisfied with what had been 
described, I returned to [be with] him in connection with this matter 
for a few days, until he fell ill and I went on the pilgrimage. I continued 
to be solicitous about him, fearing lest with his illness he might die, so 
that what he had explained to me might be lost. But when I returned 
from the pilgrimage, going to him, behold he had composed [the dic- 
tionary descriptions} for all of the letters in the first part of the book. 
Then he dictated to me the things in it which were to be preserved and 
the points which were doubtful. He would say to me, ‘Ask about this’ 
and, if the point was correct, he would confirm it. Thus I compiled 


the book.” | 


‘Ali ibn Mahdi [al-Kasrawi] said, “From Muhammad ibn Mansiir 
I obtained a copy of this book, that is, the Kitab al- Ayn. Muhammad 
ibn Mansiir copied it from al-Layth ibn al-Muzaffar.” 

This al-Layth was a legal expert and ascetic, whom al-Ma’miin 
tried to appoint as a judge, but he did not succeed in doing 
this. He was quoted by Abū al-Haydham Kilib ibn Hamzah 
al Ugayli.3° 

Thus saith Muhammad ibn Ishaq [al-Nadim]: The manuscript 
in the possession of Daʻlaj was [originally] the manuscript of Ibn 
al Al? al-Sijistani. Ibn Durustiiyah recalls that Ibn al-‘Ala’ was 
one of the persons who together used to listen to [the reading of | 


this book. 


3 ‘This short paragraph is not in the Beatty MS. In the Flügel edition, the name 
Haydham is spelled incorrectly. 
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A group of scholars corrected the errors and mistakes in the 
Kitab al-‘Ayn of al-Khalil, as [for instance] when something men- 
tioned as obsolete was really in use, or a thing mentioned as extant 
was obsolete. Among these there were Abū Talib al-~-Mufaddal ibn 
Salamah, ‘Abd Allah ibn Muhammad al-Karmani, Abū Bakr ibn 
Durayd, and al-Hun@i al-Dawsi.' Thus a group of scholars were 
helpful to him, showing the errors one to another. If Allah so 
wills, we shall deal with this matter in its proper connection, when 
we speak of these men in their place in the book. 

Al-Khalil also wrote some other books: 

Chanting; Prosody; Witnesses; Points and Signs [consonant points and 
vowel signs]; Death of the ‘Ayn; Harmony. 


The Names of Famous Arabs Who Taught the Scholars, with Some 

Information about Them and Their Genealogies?’ 

Thus saith Muhammad [al-Nadim]|: It is necessary to mention 
them in this place, along with the diversities of their localities and 
the divergencies of their periods, although mention of the scholars 
who learned from them®* comes in a different order. 


Affar ibn Laqit | a 

It is said that he used to sit on a high dung hill, while his com- 
panions (pupils) gathered around him, learning from him. It was 
asked, “What is this dust-colored thing?’ And some said, “Perhaps 
you are the biggest part of it’ 


Abii al-Bayda’ al-Rabahi | i 
He married the mother of Abū Malik ‘Amr ibn Kirkirah. The 
name of Abū al-Bayda’ was As‘ad ibn ‘Ismah. He was an Arabian 


31 The Flügel edition omits al-Dawsi, but includes al-Jahdamï and al-Sadisi, 
which are omitted in the Beatty MS. Al-Khalil ibn Ahmad died A.D. 786, whereas 
the members of the group mentioned in the Beatty MS died during the late ninth or 

snth century. 
a title ad the one following are omitted by the Beatty MS. “Death” 
is probably an error. It should probably be “pronouncing” or “omitting.” 

33 Here the word “Arabs” signifies men of the Arabian tribes. Most of these 
names are not found in the other medieval books. 

34 The idiom is, literally, “the scholars heard from them.” 

35 The Beatty MS differs from the Flügel text. In the former, the word for 
“biggest part” is not clearly written, but seems to be thabaj. 
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who lived at al-Basrah, teaching throughout his life, the boys who 
learned from him paying tuition. He was a poet, and from his 
poetry we have: | 

The eloquent spoke of her (it) as spoke the hesitant, 

Each rhetorical in describing her. 

In the same way the enemy was not hostile, 

But nicely spoke as speaks a friend. 


Abt Malik ‘Amr ibn Kirkirah 

He was an Arabian who taught among the Bedouins and worked 
as a warraq in the settled communities. He was a protégé of the 
Bant Sa'd Tribe, who quoted Abi al-Bayda’, his mother being sub- 
servient to Abii al-Bayda’ [al-Rabahi].2® It is said that Abū Malik 
kept in his memory [all of the words of] the entire language. He 
belonged to the school of al-Basrah, and al-Jahiz said that he was 
one of the Tayyar,3? who suppose that the rich are more honored 
by Allah, Mighty and Powerful, than the poor. They also say that 
Pharaoh was more honored by Allah than Moses and that a person 
who swallows a sharp forbidden thing is not harmed by it.38 Among 
his books there were: 


The Disposition of Man; Horses. 


Abii ‘Irar 

He was an Arabian from the Banii ‘Ijl Tribe and a master of 
literary style, who it is said was almost as cognizant as Abū Malik 
in his knowledge of language. He was also a poet. 

It is related that when Jannad and Ishaq ibn al-Jassas came to Abii 
‘Irar, Jannad said to him, “Hear something which I have rendered 
and do it justice.”°* Upon his replying, “Speak,” Jannad recited: 


3€ Warrdq often refers to a man who kept a book and paper shop, but as this man 
spent most of his time among the tribes, the word probably means he was a scribe, 
His mother was the wife of Abū al-Bayda’ al-Rabähi. 

°” ‘This word is in the Beatty MS. The sect is not included by Shahrastani and 
Baghdadi. 

° The text of the Beatty MS differs from Flügel and is not entirely clear. 

>? In the Beatty MS the name Jannid is not carefully written, but comparison with 
the account of Jannid in Chap. III, sect. 1, near n. 18, makes it clear that this is correct. 
“Do it justice” is perhaps meant to be “I will cut it short.” 
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If thou dost not comprehend what death is, 
Behold the Convent of Hind, how its graveyard is outlined. 


Then Ishaq said: 


Thou seest the wonder of things ordained by Allah, 
Among them pledges of death, constrained by His omnipotence. 


Abt ‘Trar continued: 


Houses thou seest, their locks above their dwellers, 
With a group of visitors, but the visitor is not spoken to. 


He did not compose any books. 


Abū Ziyād al-Kilabi 

His name was Yazid ibn ‘Abd Allāh ibn al-Hurr and he was an 
Arabian nomad. Diʻbil said, “He went to Baghdad during the days 
of al-Mahdi, when famine afflicted the people. He settled on the 
estate of al~Abbds ibn Muhammad, where he resided for forty 
years, also dying there. He was a poet from the Banii ‘Amir ibn 
Kilab Tribe, among whose books there were: 


Rare Forms |in the Qur’an|; Differentiation; Camels; The Disposition 
of Man.” 


Abū Sawwar al-Ghanawi 

He was a master of literary style, with whom Abii ‘Ubaydah and 
less distinguished persons studied. Once while he was meeting with 
Muhammad ibn Habib and Abū ‘Uthmin al-Mazini, Abū ‘Uthmin 
said, “When I was a lad, I recited to my father, “Thou seest the rain 
come forth from its clefts (khilalihi).’”” Then Abū Sawwar retorted, 
“If it were good literary style it would be ‘come forth from khala- 
lihi?” Then he added, “My father said ‘from khalalihi’ when 
reading,” i i 

Abt Sawwar also said, “Have you heard the saying of the poet: 


1 For the Convent of Hind at al-Hirah see Yaqtit, Geog., II, 707, 709. 

41 This last title inserted in the Beatty MS with a marginal note. 

2 Qur’an 24:43 and 30:48 have khildlihi (“clefts”), so that the father’s form of 
reading was heterodox. 
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A sign is made‘? and a wink comes forth from her, 
As the coming of the rain from the rifts (khalali) of the clouds.” 


Then Abū “Uthman remarked, “Khalal and khilal are two nouns 
which are identical.” 


Abū al-Jamiis Thawr ibn, Yazid, the Arabian Tribesman 

He came to al-Basrah as an envoy to the family of Sulayman ibn 
‘Ali and from him Ibn al-Mugaffa‘ learned his eloquence of style. 
There were no books of his. 


Abii al-Shamkh 
He was an Arabian who lived at al-Hirah. Among his books, 
according to what Shaykh Abii Muhammad ibn Abi Sa‘id remembered 


to have seen written with an upright handwriting, there was the 


Shubayl ibn “Azrah al-Dubaʻ 

He was one of the preachers and scholars of the Khawirij and 
the author of the poem, “The Strange.” He started by being a 
Rafidi for seventy years, after which he joined the Shurat.4 He 
said, “Then I got clear of the Rawafid for the sake of the true reli- 
gion, the court of assembly, and peace of mind (salvation).” He 
died at al-Basrah, where there are some of his descendants. 


Abii ‘Adnan 

He was Abū ‘Abd al-Rahmin ‘Abd al-A‘la, known as Ward ibn 
Hakim. He quoted Abi al-Bayda’ al-Rabahi at al-Basrah, being a 
poet and a scholar of language. Among his books there were: 
The Grammarians; The Bow (Weapon); The Strange in the Hadith— 
his interpretation grew out of the Hadith of the Prophet, for whom be 


peace, which were ma’ thiir,46 explained in the way that the early scholars 
commented on the subject. 


+ Flügel gives yushir bi-ghamzah, translated as “a sign is made.” The Beatty MS 
has what appears to be thafin bi~umrah, which does not make sense and must be wrong. 

4 Instead of Shurat, the Beatty MS has Shuräyah. 

45 This title is not in the Beatty MS. The next one is omitted from the Flügel 
text and the third title is confused in the Flügel text. 

*° Al-tafsir al-ma’thiir was a term for a statement by the Prophet ‘coming directly 
from himself, or through one of his wives or Companions known to be reliable. 
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Abū Thawdbah al-Asadi 


He was an Arabian tribesman who was quoted by al-Umawi. 
This al~Umawi related, “We went in to Abū Thawabah, who said, 
‘| have no sliced (mushannaq) food and no pleasing (mu’niq) tradi-. 
tions.’ 47 


Abt Habrah 

His name was Nahshal ibn Z ayd, an Arabian of the Banti ‘Adi 
Tribe, who came to the settled regions and among whose books 
there was The Creatures. 


Abū Shunbul al-Ugayli 

He was a poet whose name was al-Khulanj, an Arabian tribesman 
and a master of literary style. He went on a deputation to | Hartin] 
al-Rashid and became attached to the Baramakah. Among his books 
there was Rare Forms, written in an ancient script, corrected by Abū 
‘Amr [Umar] al-Zahid, about three hundred leaves. 


Dahmaj ibn. Muharrar al-Nasri 

He was Nasr ibn Qu‘ayn of the Banū Asad ibn Khuzaymah 
Tribe, among whose books there was Rare Forms, which was quoted 
by Muhammad ibn al-Hajjaj ibn Nusayr al-Anbari; I saw it and it 
had about one hundred and fifty leaves, with corrections made by 
Abt ‘Umar al-Zahid. 


Abū Muhallim al-Shaybani 

His name was Muhammad ibn Sa‘d, but he was also called 
Muhammad ibn Hisham ibn ‘Awf al-Sa‘di. He was spoken of both 
as Muhammad and Ahmad and was an Arabian tribesman. He 
knew more than anybody else about poetry and language. More- 
over, he used to roughen his manner, so as to make his words 
sonorous and his speech like that of a Bedouin. I read what was 
written in the handwriting of Ibn al-Sikkit saying that Abū Muhallim 
was of Persian origin, being born in Persia, although he traced his 
lineage to the Banii Sa'd Tribe. 


47 There is also a form mu’ anniq which may have been used to make the play on 
words more perfect, although the meaning is not so well adapted to the passage. 
The Arabic is not clear enough here to tell which word is meant. 
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It was related by al-Mubarrad, “I heard him say /‘fifteen. mortars.’ 
He went on, “One day he said to me, “I never saw a mortar among 


the nomads, so that when I did come across one, Is was disdainful 


of it.’ 48 acd 

He was a poct, and used to satirize Ahmad ibn Ibrahim, al-Katib,*9 
although the poetry of Abū Muhallim was inferior to that of 
Ahmad ibn Ibrahim. He said, “Mu"arraj had a better memory than 
other people. He caught a passage from me and remembered it 
all night, repeating it the next day, although it was about fifty leaves 
in length.” 

Abu Muhallim said, “I was born during the year in which [the 
Caliph] al-Mansiir went on the pilgrimage.” He died during the 
year two hundred and forty-cight [a.p. 862/63]. Among his books 
there were: 
Al-Anwa ; 


Horses; The Disposition of Man. 


Abū Mahdiyah 

He was an Arabian tribesman who was an authority for the 
obscure. He was quoted by the scholars of al-Basrah, and because of 
him there was agitation for a long time every year. He did not 
write any books.5° 


Abü Mishal 

He was an Arabian surnamed Abū Muhammad, whose name was 
‘Abd al-Wahhab ibn Harish. While on a deputation to al-Hasan 
ibn. Sahl he settled at Baghdad, where he had arguments with al- 
Asmat about declension. Among his books there were: 


Rare Forms; The Uncultured Obscure.5+ 


*8 The mortar was probably a brass vessel, too expensive for the nomads to buy, 


2 but uscd in settled regions for pounding salt and other things, or else a larger stone 
\ vessel used for pounding grain, which was too heavy for the nomads to carry on 
» their Sie and of little use for them, as they regard wheat as a luxury. 


4 The word al-katib usually means a simple scribe, but here refers to a government 
secretary. 

*° In the Flügel text the name of al-Mubarrad is mentioned in this paragraph, 
but the Beatty MS gives a different and probably more correct version. 

5 The Flügel text gives the word al-wahshi (“the uncultured”) as the name of 
Abit Tharwin, but the Beatty MS gives it as part of the title of this book. It evidently 
refers to primitive colloquialisms. 
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Abit Tharwän al- Ukli 

He was an Arabian of the Banii “Ukal Tribe,” a master of literary 
style, who taught among the nomads. This is what Ya'qub ibn 
Sikkit has recalled. Among his books there were: 


The Disposition of the Horse; The Meaning of Poetry. 


ibn Damdam al-Kilabi 

He was Abū ‘Uthmän. Sa'id ibn Damdam, an envoy to al-Hasan 
ibn. Sahl. He wrote some excellent poems, among which was a 
gasidah (poem) the final words of which cannot be surpassed: 


May the rain water a quarter in al-Liw4a, 
Where I used to know them: 

From. a long time ago 

This was their covenant (custom).™ 


Al-Bahdati 

His name was ‘Amr ibn “Amir and he was surnamed Abi al- 
Khattab. He composed rajaz (metric poetry) ancl was a master of 
literary style, as well as one who quoted.®* Al-Asma'i learned from 
him, relied upon him. as an authority and quoted his poems. From. 
his poetry there is: 


He offered as provender a sheep, 

Which for long had been with him, strung up, 
To the point that it was almost putrid. 

He presented it, with the intestines wrapped. 


Jahm ibn Khalaf al-Mazini 

He was one who quoted [poetry and legends], and a scholar of 
obscure [words and expressions], as well as of poetry. He was 
contemporary with Khalaf and al-Agma?. They had similarity, 
resembling one another in their study of poetry and the unusual. 


5 Bor the Gani Tikal Tribe, see Durayd, Geneak, p. 113. 

6 The final words for the second and fourth lines of this coupler form the kind 
of play on words which the poets enjoyed. For al-Liwd, see Yagit, Geog, IV, 
336-64, 

51 A scholar of this type would probably quote tribal poetry and legends, rather 
ihan the Elactith, 
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He wrote a poem about creeping things and birds of attack, He 
belonged to the family of Abū ‘Amr ibn al AIS’ and it was for Ibn 
Munddivir to praise Jahm: 


You were named [with the surname of | the family of al-‘AR’, 

Because you are [of | the people of abala (nobility) and a mine 
of learning. 

The family ofal- AI has built for Mazin a dwelling, 

Causing him (it) to abide with the stars. 


From [Passages Written in] the Mandwritings of the Scl solars” 
Abii al-Haytham al-A’rabi; Abii Mis al-RubT, whose name 
was Mazid ibn Vahya; Abū al-Jarrdh al-“Ugayli; Abū Said al- 
Kilabi; al-'Adabbas al-Kinani; Abii Zakariyd’ al-Abmar; Abii 
Adham abKiläbi;, Abū aleSagr al-‘Adawi; Ghaniyah Umm al- 
FHumäris tt Abū Qarrah al-Kilabi; Abii abeHidrijan: taken, from 
[what is written in| the handwriting of al-Sukkari. Abi Tamném 
aeljarar; Abital-Hasin al-Hujaymi; Mukawwazah; Abi al- ‘Umar, 
whose name was al Alr ibn Bakr ibn ‘Abd Rabb ibn Mishal ibu 
al-Muhallag ibn Jushm ibn Shaddad ibn Rabiah ibn ‘Abd Allah 
ibn Abi Bakr: from | whatis written in] the handwriting of Ya‘qiib.?” 
Abti Ziydd al-Samowi al-Kilibi;* al-Sagil al-“Uqayli, surnamed 
Abū al-Kumayt; Abti Fag'as Laza’iz3® Abt al-Dugaysh al-Qanani 
al-Ghanawi; Abtial-Sagr al-Kilabi; Haddäb al-Hujaymi; Ghaythah 
Unum ab-Haytham; Riddd al-Kvabi; Qaribehk Umm al-Buhlai al- 
Asadiyah; a book was written by Uram, al-Buhliil [entitled] Rare 


1 Al-Nadim apparently copied these names from old manuscripts. The names 
are evidently those of men acquainted with tribal legends and colloquialisms. 
Many of the names seem: to be more accurate in the Beatty MS than in the Fligel 
edition. "The spelling of the names is according to those in Durayd, Gencal., and 
based on words in standard dictionaries. The Arabic text does not make clear which 
names were taken from al-Sukkari and which from other scholars. 

Ho Uline means “smother.” This lst shows that some of che tribal women were 


scholars. Over several names in this first group the Beatty MS has inserted ale 
sukkarl, suggesting that the name was obtained from this scholar. 

a Probably Ya'qub ibn ab-Sikkit. 

H On the margin of the Beatty MS there is a note probably referring to this 
man, saying: “caHed al-A‘war ibn Bard’ ab KHAbL” 

H Another note in the Beatty MS may go with this name, saying: ‘Abt ab- 
Qamigqim al-Pag ‘ashi, who was quoted by al-Kinini.” 





YOA CHAPTER TWO 
Forms and Sources (Verbal Nouns): from [what is written in] the 


handwriting of al-Sukkari. Abi Dithar al-Faq'asi-—there is a section 
of his [book] Al-Hurgiyah;®* Abū al-Kabas al-Bahili: Abū Salih 


al~Tai; Abii al-Kils (Kills) al-Namri (Namart); Abt al-Samh al. - 


Tai, who was one of the persons summoned at the time of al- 
Mu tazz, so that he could learn from him:®! Abū al- Vad aR ilapi: 
Abii “Al al-Yamami; al-Rubmi of the period of Qäsim [Abii 
Muhammad] al-Anbari, who quoted Abū ‘Ubayd al-QSsim; ‘Urm 
ibn al-Agbagh al-Salami; Abii Haj/ar “Abd al~-Rahman ibn Mansür 
al-Kilabi: from [what was written in} the handwriting of [bn Abi 
Sad. Harim ibn Zayd al-Kulaybi; Abū Zayd al-Mazini, who was 
quoted by Muhammad ibn Habib; Abd al-Nu‘sdn, an Arabian who 
was quoted by Muhammad ibn Habib; Abi al-Musallim al-Ghadi, 
who was quoted by Abū ‘Amr al-Shaybani in his [book] Rare 
Forms, 

Among the Arabian tribesmen, who were masters of literary 
style, there was Abū Mus. hir the Arabian, who was quoted by Abd 
‘Utbah Jazw ibn Qatan al-Nabti. Among their masters of literary 
style there was also Abii al-Madrahi, author of the book Rare Forms, 
which I saw written in the handwriting of Ibn Abi Sa'd, 


Persons Other than. Members of This Group® 

Abū imah al-Abs?, a scholar who quoted [tribal poems and 
traditions] and whose origin was among the nomads. He dwelt for 
a long time with the townspeople, becoming attached to the Barā- 
makah. I read from [what was written in} the handwriting of ab 
Yasuji, saying that his name was ‘AH ibu Burayd, [spelled] with a 
r {r} Among his books there was Poetry and the Poets. 


Mu array al-Saciiisi 
He was Muvarraj ibn ‘Amr al-Sadiisi al-fji, surnamed Abii Fayd. 


* This title is evidently given incorrectly by Flügel and is very Hkely given erros 
neously in the Beatty MS too. 

* Evidently the Caliph called upon this tribal authority to help his scholars under- 
stand tribal forms and vernacuiars. 

“ Not only the names bat also the arrangement follows the Beatty MS instead of 
Fligel, Two sentences below, the Bardmakah were members of the Barmak. family; 
see Glossary, 
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Written in the handwriting of “Abd Allah ibn al-Mu‘tazz I found, 
~Muvarraj ibn ‘Amr owas descended from the children (clan) of 
al-Muvatraj. His name was Marthid ibn alMarith ibn Thaw ibn 
Harmalah iba “Algamah ibn ‘Amr ibn Sadis.” He said, “ Aluefayd 
is saffron.” It is also said to be the odor of saffron, while the verb 
orms] fad, yufid, faydlan), are used if someone dics. 

Abt Fayd was a friend of al-Khalil, He died during the year one 
hundred and ninety-five [a.p, 81of11] on the same day on which 
there died Abii Nuwas. Among his books there were: 


eI . . r ugh fee ` +t yt 
AbAnwa’s The Rare Forms in the Quran; Communities of the Tribes: 
Meaning. : 


Al-Likyini, [called] Ghulam. al-Kisi’s 

His name was “Alf ibn al-Mubirak, also said to be Khazin 
and he was surnamed Abfi al-Hasan, He met with the scholars, the 
masters of style among the Arabians acquiring information fom 
bun. Ubayd [Abii] al-Qisim ibn Salläm [also] learned from him. 
Among his written books there was Rare Fornts. 


Al-Umawi 

His name was “Abd Allah ibn Said. He was not one of the 
Arabian literary men, but he met with the scholars and entered 
among the tribes, deriving knowledge from the masters of style 
among the Arabians. Among bis books there were: 
Rare Forms; Migrating with the Tent. 


Abii al~Manhal 
Fie was “Uyaynah ibn al-Manhal, one of those who quoted 


[poems and traditions]. Among his books there were: 


Drinks; Current Proverhbs.% 


® Before this name, the Beatty MS has what looks like bal, probably implying 
“on the contrary,” or else it is a mistake meant to he ibn. 

“The Beatty MS is not clear. He may be more correct to say that “he learned from 
the Arabian language experts.” 

" Pasaba is usually rendered in this translation as “masters of literary style,” 
but in speaking of the tribesmen, it may be more correct to say “Hterary men” or 
“experts for pure tribal vernaculars.” 

t The Beatty MS omits Drinks, The Flligel text adds, after Current Proverbs, 
“Ia another place | found Current Verses.” 


* - 
rr ba 
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Al-Hirndzi Abi ‘Ali al-Hasan ibu ‘AH 

This was how Muhammad ibn Da'tid quoted his name from 
Ibrdhim ibu Said. He was an Arabian tribesman and quoter fof 
traditions and poems], who wet to al-Basrah to live. He was 
connected with the Hirmäz ibn Malik ibn ‘Amr ibn Tammin 
Tribe,®” it being said that because he lived among the Banii Hicmaz 
he was given their name. He was a poet and quoter [of traditions 
and poems], 

Al-Hinnazi once said, “When a city woman was asked, ‘By what 
do you recognize the dawn? she said, “By the coldness of the 
jewelry on my body? When a village woman was asked, ‘By wlat 
do you recognize the dawn?’ she said, “By the bursting forth of the 
flowers iu the gardens.’ When a barbarous type of woman was 
spoken to, she said, ‘Tt loosens my bowels. ° Among his books 
there was The Disposition of Man. 


Abii ab Amaythal 

He was an Arabian tribesman whose name was ‘Abd Allāh ibn 
Khulayd, a protégé of Ja'far ibn Sulayman. “Al-“Amaythal” is the 
name of a horse, one that has a long stringy tail and struts as he walks, 
He was tue tutor of the sons of ‘Abd Alah ibn Tabie m Kurdsin. 
Although his origin was said to be from al-Rayy, he spoke in a 
heavy way, giving a Bedouin articulation to his speech. 

He used to say, “I am a protégé of the Banfi Haäshin. ®® Sa'd 
was the name of his grandfather, who was a protégé of al-‘ Abbas 
ibu “Abd al-Muttalib. He served Tahir ibn al-Husayn and his son, 
‘Abd Allah. 

One day when he [Abt al-"Aruaythal] went to him [‘Abd Allih] 
and kissed his hand, “Abd Allāh jokingly said, “You've scratched 
ury hand with the sharpness of your moustache.’ Then Abd al- 
“Arnaythal replied quickly, “A hedgehogs quill doesn’t hurt a lion’s 


See Durayd, Geneal., p 124. 

t The Arabic word for city is madiuah and for village, dihadn, but these are also 
place names Gor Dihqdn, see Viqtit, Geog., II, 634). “City woman’ might be “woman 
of al-Madinah.” “Village woman” could he “woman of Dihgin,” or also, “wife 
ofa village headinan.” But as al‘iljah (“barbarous”) is not mentioned as a place 
name by Yaqui, the others are probably not meant as proper names either, 

1 The Gant Hashim was the clan of the Prophet's tribe. 
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paw.” The bon mot astonished him [‘Abd Allah] so much that he 
ordered a rich reward for him. 
One day when he [Abii al-'Amaycthal] came to him [‘Abd Allah] 
and he was refused admittance, he said: 
I shall leave this door while admittance to it 
Remains as I now see it, until it grows somewhat easier: 
Even if i did not find a day to gain permission for access, 
I found a way of avoiding a mecting.?? 
When this reached “Abd Allah it displeased him, so that he ordered 
that he [Abi al-“Amaythal| should be brought no matter in what 
way. 
Abii al-’Amaythal died during the year two himdred and fatty 
jap, 853/54]. Among his hooks there were: 
What Agrees in Pronunciation but Differs in fts Meaning; Resemblance: 
Current Verses (Tents for Migrating}; The Meaning of Poetry. 


“Abbad ibn Kusayb 

He belouged to the Bandi ‘Amr ibn Jundab branch of the Bani 
al Anbar Tribe. Nicknamed Abū al-Khliausa’, he was a quoter of the 
poetry of the Arabs and acquainted with their historical traditions. 


Al-Faq'asi 
He was Mubaumad ibn “Abd al-Malik al-Asadi, whe quoted 

[tribal traditions] about the Bani Asad Tribe, being learned in their 
great deeds and traditions. He was a poet, living as late as the time of 
ai-Mansir and his successor. The scholars learned from hint about 
the heroic deeds of the Banii Asad. In one of the verses of his 
poetry he praised al-Fadl ibn al-Rubay‘:® 

People are varied in their circumstances, 

But Ibu al-Rubay’ is on a course which is one. 


Among his written works there was The Heroic Deeds and Poems of 
the Banii Asad. 


= Both the Beatty MS and Khallikin, H, 56, make the meaning of this passage 
clear, 

= This title is not in the Fligel text and is squeezed into the Beatty MS, so that it is 
not entirely clear. 

2 Darayd, Cengal, p. 129. 

"a Thid, p. 137, 
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Ibn Abi Subh 
He was ‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Amr ibn Abi Subh al-Mazini, an Arabian 
tribesman, who lived and died at Baghdad. He was a poet and master 


of literary style from whom the scholars derived knowledge, for - 


like al-Faq‘asi he had fresh information. 

Di'bil said, “Al-Faq‘asi went to a house where there was a feast, 
which was also attended by Ibn Abi Subh, the Arabian. As they 
were crowded at the entrance, Ibn Abi Subh got ahead, entering in 
front of Muhammad al-Fag‘asi and saying: 


Oh, would that thou, mother of ‘Amr, 

Might see how I stand so as to excuse me, 

With my shoving al-Asadi’s shoulder away from me 

Quickly, in the Zabiin Quarter. 

As though he were a lion in the house, 

He hurled at me with his eyebrows and eyes, 

So that if I had regarded the adversary’s right, 

The adversary would have prevented them from receiving me.74 


Rabi‘ah al-Basri 
Fle was a nomad who became a townsman and was both a poet 
and quoter of traditions. Among his books there were: 


What Is Mentioned in the Selection of Poetry and Rajaz;™ Yearning of 
the Camel for the Homeland. | 


Account of Khalaf al-Ahmar 

He was Khalaf ibn Hayyin surnamed Abii Muhriz, a protégé 
of Abū Miisd al-Ash‘ari. It is also said that he was a protégé of the 
Banu’ Umayyah and, furthermore, that his origin was in Khurisan, 
from the descendants of Qutaybah ibn Muslim. He was one of the 
keenest of the collectors of poetic verse and a poet who wrote his 


14 The Beatty MS has variations, different from the Flügel text. The “mother of 
‘Amr” might have been the poet’s grandmother, as his father was ‘Amr. There is a 
play on words. “Zabūn” was a quarter of the city, but also “‘a struggle, with crowd- 
ing.” Al-Faq‘asi belonged to the Asad Tribe, and asad means “lion.” 

’° The translation follows the Beatty MS, which gives what seems to be al- 
khiydr (“selection”), but might be al-jinéz (“funeral”). Flügel gives al-haydt (“lives”). 
There are also other minor variations in this passage, but the translation follows the 
Beatty MS. 
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poetry in the vernacular of the nomads, plagiarizing them verse 
for verse. | 

I read what was written in the handwriting of Ishaq ibn Ibrahim 
[al-Mawsili], who said, “I heard Kaysén the grammarian when he 
asked, ‘Oh, Abii Muhriz, was ‘Algamah ibn ‘Abadah Pre-Islamic or 
one of the Bani Dabbah Tribe?” Among his books there was, 
Biographies of the Arabs and What Is Said about Them in Poetry.76 

Thus saith Muhammad ibn Ishig [al-Nadim]: Mention of the rest 
of the men who quoted and were Arabian tribesmen will be with 


the accounts of the grammarians and language scholars of al-Kiifah, 
if Allah so wills. 


An Account of the Yazidis according to Their Sequence 

The judge Abii Sa‘id, may Allah be merciful to him, brought out 
for me part [of a manuscript written] in the handwriting of Abii 
Bakr ibn. al-Sarrdj, which recorded: 


Abii “Abd Allah Muhammad ibn al-‘Abbis al-Yazidy said, “Abū Muham- 
mad Yahya ibn al-Mubārak al-‘Adawi, known as al-Yazidi, was called 
‘al-Yazidi’ because of his friendship with Yazid ibn Manstir, the maternal 
uncle of [the Caliph] al-Mahdi. Abū ‘Amr ibn al-‘Ala’ attached him 
[al-Yazidi] to himself [as a protégé] while Yazid ibn Manstir attached 
him to al-Mahdi. His sons were: Muhammad ibn Abi Muhammad, the 
most famous among them, as he was the grandfather of Abū ‘Abd Allah 
and the family’s greatest poet; also Ibrahim; Isma‘il; ‘Abd Allah: 
Ya'qub; and Ishaq; mentioned here in accordance with the sequence of 
their ages. Ya‘qiib and Ishaq were ascetics, learned in the Hadith of the 
Prophet. Four of them were preeminent because of their knowledge of 
language and Arabian colloquialisms. The members of the family who 
were boon companions of [the Caliph] al-Ma’ miin were Muhammad and 
[brahim. Muhammad was their foremost member and the one who went 
abroad with [the Caliph] al~-Mu‘tasim when he journeyed to [engage in 
combat with] the Mubayyadah”’ in Egypt. It was there where he died, 
whereas the others died in Baghdad. 


16 The Beatty MS gives Haydt al-‘Arab (“Lives or Biographies of the Arabs”), 
whereas Fliigel omits haydt, making the first words The Arabs, with an ungrammatical 
ending to the title. The original was probably as translated. 

“” A heterodox religious order, engaged in fighting against the caliph; see Mas- 
‘udi, VII, 33, 140; Tabari, Annales, Part HI, PP- 1504, 1561, 1563, 1564, 1589, 1630. 
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“Muhammad had twelve sons, the most important of whom. were 
Ahmad; then ‘Abd Allah, called as a rule by his nickname ‘Abdūs; and 
al-‘Abbias, the father of Muhammad Abi ‘Abd Allah.’7® These three 
were their father’s executors. There were also Ja‘far, “Ali, al-Hasan, the 
twins al-Fadl and al-Husayn, ‘Isa, Sulayman, ‘Ubayd Allah, and Yiisuf. 
The most distinguished among these were Ahmad, al-'Abbas, Jafar, 
al-Hasan, al-Fadl, Sulayman, and ‘Ubayd Allah.” 

“Ahmad died before the year two hundred and sixty [a.p. 873/74]. 
Al-‘Abbis died during the year two hundred and forty-one [a.p. 855/56], 
and ‘Abdiis somewhat earlier. He [‘Abdiis] was so addicted to amuse- 
ment and pleasure that his zeal culminated in his learning to play the lute 
and in teaching his two sons to play also. They were blessed with riches. 
Al-Fadl died in the year two hundred and seventy-eight [a.p. 891/92], 
and ‘Ubayd Allah during the year eighty-four [A.H. 284: A.D. 897/98]. 
Al-Hasan died in Egypt, because he accompanied Abū Ayyiib, who was 
the vizier’s nephew |sister’s son] and the governor of Egypt. Jafar died 
at al-Basrah later than the year two hundred and thirty [a.p. 844/45] 
and Sulayman died in the year forty-five [A-H. 245: A.D. 859/60]. 

“It is not recorded that any of them quoted scholarly information, 
except for Abii ‘Abd Allah [Muhammad ibn al-'Abbas al-Yazidi] and 
two of the sons of Ahmad ibn Muhammad. One of these was Misa ibn 
Ahmad, surnamed Abii ‘Isa, and the other was ‘Isa, surnamed Abii 
Miisa. They quoted from their father and Ibrahim ibn Abi Muhammad 
what the two of them heard spoken by Abū Zayd and al-Asma‘7.”®° 


The books which Abū Muhammad [al-Yazidi] wrote were: 


Rare Forms, composed for Ja‘far ibn Yahya; The Shortened and the 
Lengthened; An Abridgment of Grammar, composed for some of the 
sons of al-Ma’miin; Points and Signs [consonant points and vowel signs]. 


The compositions of Ibrahim ibn Abi Muhammad al-Yazidi: 


What Agrees in Pronunciation but Differs in Its Meaning; Building of 
the Ka‘bah; The Shortened and the Lengthened; Noun Forms in the 
Qur’ain—he reached as far as “Al-Hadid” [Siirah 57]. 


78 The Beatty MS gives Ibn Muhammad ibn Abi ‘Abd Allah, which seems to bea 


mistake. 

?® For the names of the members of this family, see Biog. Index, Yazidi. 

8 The Beatty MS is evidently more accurate than the Flügel text in giving this 
passage. 
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The compositions of “Abd Allah ibn Abi Muhammad, surnamed 
Abii “Abd al-Rahman. [al-Yazidi]: 


The Strange in the Qur'an; An Abridgment of Grammar; Raising of 
the Tongue in Speech; Stopping and Starting. 


The composition of Ismail ibn Abi Muhammad al-Yazid?: 
Generations of Poets. The compositions of Abi ‘Abd Allah Muham- 
mad ibn al~Abbas ibn Abi Muhammad al-Yazidi: 


Abridgment of Grammar; Horses; Virtues of the Banii al-‘Abbis: 
Account of the Yazidi Family. 


Abū ‘Abd Allah al-Yazidi died in the year three hundred and ten 
[A.D. 922/23]. At the end of his life he was summoned to teach the 
sons of al-Muqtadir bi-Allah, whom he served for a time. I have 
been told that one of his friends met him after he had become 
associated with the ruler, asking him to read something quoted, 
whereupon he said, “I’ve persisted in giving it special attention, but 
I'm. too busy for it.”®t 


Account of Sibawayh, One of the Disciples of al-Khalil 

Our shaykh Abū Sa‘id, to whom may Allah show mercy, said 
that the name of Sibawayh was ‘Amr ibn ‘Uthman ibn Qanbar. 
He was a protégé of the Bani al-Harith ibn Ka‘b ibn ‘Amr ibn 
‘Ulah ibn Khalid ibn Malik ibn Udad.8? He was surnamed Abii 
Bishr, some however saying that his surname was Abii al-Hasan. 
Sibiiyah (Per., sibawayh) in Persian is the odor of the apple. 

He learned grammar from al-Khalil, who was his teacher, as well 
as from ‘Isa ibn “Umar |[al~Thagafi], Yiinus, and others. He learned 
the dialects (languages) from Abū al-Khattab al-Akhfash al-Kabir 
(the Elder) and others, too. 

He composed his book, unequaled before his time and unrivaled 
afterwards. I have read what was written in the handwriting of 


s This was probably a commentary on the work of a well-known author, 
perhaps a commentary on one of Abii ‘Abd Allih’s own compositions. Cf. Khallikan, 
I, st. The translation is based on the Beatty MS, which again differs from Flügel. 
The meaning seems to be that although he tried to finish something he was writing, 
he was too busy instructing the sons of the caliph to complete his work. 

® For al-Harith and ‘Ulah, see Durayd, Geneal., pp. 155, 237. 
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Abii al-"Abbas Tha'lab, that forty-two persons cooperated in com- 
posing the Book of Sibawayh. Although Sibawayh was one of them, 
the principles and subjects were based on those of al-Khalil. 


Sibawayh came to al-‘Irag in the days of al-Rashid when he was. 


thirty-two years old and he died in Persia when he was somewhat 
over forty. Others say that [the purpose of | his coming to al-‘Iraq 
was to seek Yahyd ibn Khalid, who put him in touch with al-Kis@’i 
and al-Akhfash, who had discussions with him, checking [his answers| 
in connection with the questions which they addressed to him.% 
They summoned him |to be tested] in the presence of some linguistic 
authorities, who had come as a deputation to the sultan. These 
were Abii Faq'as, Abū Dithar, Abū al-Jarrah, and Abū Tharwan. 
Verification. was for al~Kisa‘i. 

Al-Kisa’i spoke with Yahya ibn Khalid, who granted him 
[Sibawayh] ten thousand silver coins (s., dirham), after receiving 
which he journeyed to al-Basrah and from there to Persia, where he 
died during the year one hundred and seventy-seven | A.D. 793/94]. 

In a source different from what was written in the handwriting 
of Tha‘lab it is recorded that if anybody desired to read the Book of 
Sibawayh with al-Mubarrad, he used to say, “Have you ridden 
through grammar, appreciating its vastness and meeting with the 
difficulties of its contents?” Al-~Mazini, moreover, used to say, “If 
anybody wishes to compose a great book about grammar in 
addition to the Book of Sibawayh, he ought to be ashamed of him- 
self.” 


Account of al-Nadr ibn Shumayl 

He was al-Nadr ibn Shumayl ibn Kharashah ibn Yazid ibn 
Kulthim ibn ‘Antarah ibn Zuhayr ibn “Umar ibn Julhumah ibn. 
Hujr ibn Khuzai ibn Mazin ibn Malik ibn “Amr ibn Tamim. 
Although his origin was at al-Basrah, he lived at Marw al-Rūdh 
in the region of Mazin.8* He learned from al-Khalil and Arabians 
who were linguistic authorities. He died in the year two hundred 


83 A]-Rashid was the Caliph Härūn al-Rashid. Yahya ibn Khalid was the vizier, 
and the others mentioned were linguistic experts. 

84 A five-day journey from Marw (Merv) in Khurasin; see Yaqtit, Geog., IV, 
$06. 
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and three or four [A.p. 818/19 or 819/20]. Among his books there 
was Al-Sifat (Descriptions), a large work comprising a number of 
chapters, from which Abii ‘Ubayd al-Qasim ibn Sallim drew material 
for his book The Strange in Compositions. 

I have read something written in the handwriting of Abii al-Hasan 
ibn al-Kufi, which confirmed what I myself remembered about the 
book Al-Sifat, so that I am not relying only upon what I myself 
saw init. [bn al-Kūfi said: 


The first section deals with the character of man, liberality, generosity, 
and the qualities of women. The second section deals with tents, houses, 
descriptions of mountains and chasms, and utensils. The third section 
is entirely devoted to the camel. The fourth section deals with flying 
clouds, the sun and the moon, night and day, milks, mushrooms, wells, 
cisterns, well ropes, buckets, and a description of wine. The fifth section 
deals with planting, vines, grapes, the names of herbs, trees, winds, clouds, 
and rain. 


There were also some books of his which did not form a part of 
this volume :85 


Weapons; The Disposition of the Horse; Al-Anw3i’; Meaning; The 
Strange in the Hadith; Al-Musafanah;®* - Introduction to “Kitab al- 
“Ayn”; The Jim (The J);8? The Sun and the Moon. 


Account of al-Akhfash al-Mujashi‘i 

He was Abii al-Hasan Sa‘id ibn Masa‘dah, a protégé of the Bani 
Mujashi’ ibn Darim Tribe and one of the most famous of the 
grammarians of al~Basrah.88 He learned from Sibawayh, being one 
of his disciples, although al-Akhfash was the elder of the two. Thus 
he came into contact with the scholars with whom Sibawayh 
associated. 


° In the Beatty MS Weapons and The Disposition of the Horse arc squeezed. in 
with the fifth section of the large volume Al-Sifat, but Yaqtit, Irshdd, VI (7), 218, 
gives them as written here. 

*° This is the measuring of the water that covers a pebble, to give as a share to a 
member of a desert band. 

87 This title and the one following are in Fliigel and Yaqiit, Irshad, VI (7), 218, 
but are omitted in the Beatty MS. 

88 For the Banū Mujashi‘ Tribe, see Qutaybah, Ma‘arif, pp. 36 1. 19, 37 l. 17. 
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The way to the Book of Sibawayh was through al-Akhfash. 
Nobody is known to have studied the Book with Sibawayh and 
Sibawayh himself did not expound it. When, however, he died, 


the Book was studied with al-Akhfash. Among those who studied; 


it with him there were Abii ‘Umar al-Jarmi, Abū ‘Uthman al- 
Mazini, and others besides them. 
Al-Akhfash died during the year two hundred and twenty-one 


[A.D. 836], later than the death of al-Farrd’. In his book, The Virtues. 


of Khurasan, al-Balkhi said that his [al-Akhfash’s] origin was in 
Khwarizm. Irtis also stated that he died during the year two hundred 
and fifteen [a.p. 830/31]. Al-Akhfash quoted Hammad ibn al- 
Zibriqan. He lived at al-Basrah and among his books there were: 
Al-Awsat (Middle Size), about grammar; Commentary on the Meaning 
of the Qur'an; Measurings in Grammar; Prosody; The Four;%® 
Expositions; the large book,’ Questions; the small book, Questions; 
Al-Qawafi; Kings;°° The Meaning of Poetry; The Full Stop; Voices; 
Description of Sheep, Their Colors, Remedies, and Ages. 


Account of Qutrub 

He was Abt ‘Ali Muhammad ibn al-Mustanir, also spoken of as 
Ahmad ibn Muhammad, but the first rendering is the more accurate. 
He learned from Sibawayh and a group of the scholars of al-Basrah, 
being reliable in his statements. 

The gutrub is a small creature, crawling without resting. It is 
said that Sibawayh gave him [Qutrub] that nickname because of his 
way of greeting him in the early morning, for he said to him one 
day, “What are you but a qutrub of the night?” 

Qutrub taught the sons of Abii Dulaf al-Qasim ibn ‘Isa, and then 
his [own] son, al-Hasan ibn Qutrub, taught them after Qutrub died 
during the year two hundred and six [A.p. 821/22]. Among his 
written books there were: 
Meaning of the Qur’an; Derivations: Al-Qawafi; Rare Forms: 
Periods; Triple; Distinguishing; Voices; Descriptions (Adjectives, 

8° “Four” may refer to cases in grammar, words of four consonants, the four 
seasons, or perhaps to certain periods of the spring and autumn. 

* The title Kings in the Beatty MS looks more like maliil than maliik, so that it 


may mean “melancholy” or “fatigue.” 
°t ‘Three consonants, three dots, or some other meaning connected with linguistics. 
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Attributes); The Weak Letters in Grammar; Opposites [words of 
Opposite meaning]; The Disposition of the Horse; The Disposition of 
Man; ‘The Strange in the Hadith; Refutation of the Heretics, about the 
metaphorical in the Qur’an; The Hamzah; Fa‘ala wa-Af‘ala: Inflection 
(Declension) of the Qur’in.% 


Account of Abū ‘Ubaydah 

The shaykh Abi Sa‘id, may Allah be merciful to him, said, “Abii 
‘Ubaydah Ma‘mar ibn al-Muthanna al-Taymi was from the Taym 
of the Quraysh rather than Taym of the Ribab,®® for he was a 
protégé of theirs.” It is also said that he was a protégé of the Bani 
‘Ubayd Allah ibn Ma‘mar al-Taymi. 

We have been told that Abū Bakr ibn Mujahid related, saying: 


Al-Kudaymi recounted to me and Abii al-'Ayna’, saying, “A man once 
said to Abū ‘Ubaydah, ‘Oh, Abū ‘Ubaydah, you have made records of 
people, penetrating into their genealogies, but by Allah you haven't in- 
formed me who your own father was and what was his origin!’ Then 
he said, ‘My father told me that his father was a Jew from Bajarwan.’ ”94 


I myself have read what was written in the handwriting of Abii 


‘Abd Allah ibn Muglah, that Abū al-“Abbas Tha‘lab said: 


Abii ‘Ubaydah agreed with the doctrines of the Khawirij, so that when 
he read the Qur’an he read it with reflection. He knew about the strange 
forms in the Qur’an, as well as the metaphorical in the Qur’in, but in 
spite of his learning, if he composed a verse of poetry he did not pay 
attention to its grammatical accuracy.” 

When he died no one attended. his funeral, for he never used to greet 
a sharif or anybody else. He wrote the book Al-Mathdlib (Faults), in 
which he spoke of the faults of some of the things connected with the 
Prophet,®* may Allah bless him and give him. peace. 


Abii al-'Abbas | Tha‘lab] said: 


°? This title is omitted in the Beatty MS. 

°° For the tribal groups, see Enc. Islam, IV, 622; Mas‘iidi, IV, 223; Durayd, 
Geneal., pp. 111, 228. 

** For several towns with this name, see Yaqiit, Geog., I, 454. 

*® This sentence has been translated freely, so as to make it readable. 


°° The Arabic for the phrase “the things connected with the Prophet” is asbab 
al-~Nabi. 
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Abii ‘Ubaydah lived to be nearly a hundred. He was heavy in speech, but 
possessed a knowledge of Islam. and the Pre-Islamic period, and in his 
house there was a record of the Arabs. When he spoke with his friends, 
such as al-Asma‘i, Abii Zayd, and some others, he was curt?” while he 


was with them. Then, moreover, he was foul, unsound in religion and 


genealogy. 


I read what was written in the handwriting of ‘Allan al-Shu‘tbi, 
that Abū ‘Ubaydah was nicknamed Sakht (Rigid or Overbearing). 
His origin was Persian. Abū ‘Ubaydah was born in the year one 
hundred and fourteen. [A.D.732/33] and died during the year two 
hundred and ten [A.p. 825/26], or some say eleven. Abii Sa'id has 
said the year eight and some say nine. Among his books there were: 


The Metaphor of the Qur’an; The Strange in the Qur'an; The Meaning 
of the Qur’an; The Strange in the Hadith; Embellishment (Al-Diba)) ; 
Al-Baj (Tribute, Tax, Revenue); Animals; Imperfections (Al-Naqa‘is) ; 
Abn?’ (Sons of) Wayl;°8 Restrictive Ordinances (Penalties); Grave of 
Eternity (Hufrat Khuld);°® Mas‘iid;'°° Al-Basrah; The Blessing (Infor- 
mation) of the Quoter [of Traditions]; Khurasan; Strifes of Qays and 
al-Yaman; Account of ‘Abd al-Qays; Account of Abn?’ (Sons of) 
Baghid;! The Khawarij of al-Bahrayn and al-Yamamah;?” Protégés; 
Stupidity; Owls (Al-Di‘in); Al-Tariiqah [girl (female) ready for mating] ; 
The Field of Rahit;1°3 The Contestants; The Combat; Account of 
al-Baras (the Sandy Desert) (or Account of al-Barrad [the standard of 
Ibn Qays]). 

Fugitives (Al-Farrarin) (or Al-‘Izizin [Noble], or Al-Ghirarin. [Careless 
about Prayer]);!°! The Falcon; Pigeons (Doves); Snakes; The Eagle 


(Al-‘Ugab) (or Punishment [AI-‘Iqab]); Al-Nawakih;# Al-Nawashiz; 


8? The Beatty MS has nataf, which means “picked out hair,” but when applied 
to scholarship has the connotation of being brief or curt. 

98 For this tribe, sce Durayd, Geneal., p. 165. 

99 Flügel differs. 

100 The fourth title of the last paragraph of the list is Mas‘tid ibn ‘Amr and His 
Murder. Here, mas‘iid may refer to the same Mas‘tid, or it may mean “prosperous.” 

101 For the tribe, see Durayd, Geneal., pp. 157, 167. 

02 Rebellious tribes in eastern Arabia and the Island of Bahrayn. 

108 A battle near Damascus in which the rebel supporters of Ibn, al~Zubayr were 
beaten by the army of the Caliph Marwan, A.D. 684. 

104 ‘The Beatty MS differs here from Flügel and, as the word lacks consonant signs, 
it may be one of numerous interpretations. 

105 These are unusual plurals. Perhaps al-nawdkih refers to marriage and 
al-nawdshiz to persons resurrected. 
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Al-Jabal;#°* Smooth White Stones [Used for Writing]; Al-I'tan (Severity 
[especially to a debtor]);, Virtues of the Bahilah Tribe;!°? Heroic Deeds 
of the Azd; Horses; The Camel; Teeth; Al-Muhim (Protected [such 
as a walled-in plot of land]); The Planting; The [Nomadic] Migration; 
The Bucket; The Well Pulley; The Saddle; The Bridle. 

The Bow; The Sword; Faults of the Bahilah Tribe;!8 Unusual 
Expressions; Dreams; Increments (Superfluities); ‘Warrior Cavaliers; 
Completion of the Leader (Tammat al~Ra’is); Warriors of the Nobles 
(Ashraf); Poetry and the Poets; Faala wa-Af‘ala; Verbal Nouns; 
Faults; The Disposition of Man; Al-Gharaf [plant for tanning] (or 
Drowning |Al-Gharaq]); The Thorn (or Date Scrapings); Makkah and 
the Sacred Enclosure; [The Battles of | the Camel and Siffin;!°® Aristo- 
cratic Families; Languages (Vernaculars); Raids; Mutual Reproaches; 
Retuges 

Al-Asdad (Adjacent Parts) (or Al-Addäd [Words of Opposite Mean- 
ings|); Heroic Deeds of the Arabs; The Two Sandal Thongs; The 
Undutiful; Heroic Deeds of the Ghatafan;4 Trustworthy [Persons 
Keeping Their Word]; The Names of Horses; Invited Guests of the 
Arabs; The Assassination of “Uthmdn |the third caliph]; Judges of 
al-Basrah; ‘The Invasion of Armenia; The Invasion of al-Ahwiz; 
Robbers of the Arabs; Account of al-Hajjaj [the governor of al-‘Iraq] ; 
Story of the Ka'bah; The Heroic among the Quraysh; Excellencies of 
Persia (Excellencies of the Horse); Tithes of Slaughtered Animals 
(Sheep); Al-Hamalin al-Khimalat;"8 How the Populace Errs in Speaking. 

Salm ibn Qutaybah; Riistuqbadh;! Al-Sawad and Its Invasion; 
Mas‘iid ibn “Amr and His Murder; Who among the Governors 


106 "This is different from the word in the Flügel text. 

107 For Bahilah, see Durayd, Geneal., p. 164, and for Azd, see “al-Azd,” Enc. 
Islam, I, 5209. 

108 Omitted in the Beatty MS. Perhaps confused with Virtues of the Bahilah Tribe, 
given in the previous paragraph. 

109 These were two famous battles between “Ali and his competitors; see Glossary. 

uo The Arabic word here is probably an unusual plural (al-malawithdt) indicating 
either places of refuge, or chicfs offering refuge. 

441 Tn the Beatty MS there is probably an error, or this may be What Influences 
the Arabs. 

"2 For this tribe see Durayd, Geneal., p. 164. 

us These forms are clear in the Beatty MS, but they do not fit together. Al- 
hamalin (“bearing”) does not agree with al-khimdlat (“secrets”). The Flügel text has 
al-hamalin wa’l-hamalat (“masculine and feminine forms”). 

44 A locality east of al-Kiifah, where al~Hajjaj made his headquarters for a time 
while he was ruling al—‘Irig. Sce Yaqiit, Geog., II, 833. 
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(Workers) Gives Thanks and Gratitude; The Strange [Forms] of the 
Tribes! of the Arabs; Naming of the Killings (Murderers) of the Banii 
Asad; The Plural and the Dual; Al-Aws and al-Khazraj Tribes; Muham- 


mad and Ibrahim, the Two Sons of ‘Abd Allah ibn al-Hasan ibn al-Hasan; 


The Days (Ayyim), which included, from what is written in the hand- 
writing of al-Sukkari: The Days (Ayyam) of the Banu Yashkur and 
Information about Them; The Days (Ayyam) of the Banii Mazin and 
Information about Them; Similes (Proverbs);"7 Freeborn Women; 
Inflection (Declension) of the Qur’an. 


Among the Disciples of Abū ‘Ubaydah | 

There was Dammiadh Abii Ghassan, whose name was Rufi“ ibn 
Salamah ibn Muslim ibn Rufi‘ al-“Abdi. He quoted Abū ‘Ubaydah 
and copied his books, learning from him about genealogies, historical 
traditions, and heroic deeds. 


Account of Abii Zayd 

His name was Sa‘id ibn Aws al-Ansari and he came from Sulbiyah 
al-Khazraj. Abii al-Abbas al-Mubarrad said, “Abū Zayd knew a 
great deal about grammar, but not as much as al-Khalil and Sibawayh. 
Yiinus [ibn Habib] ranked with Abū Zayd in language study, and 
was more learned than Abii Zayd in grammar. As Abū Zayd 
knew more about grammar than al- Asma‘i and Abū ‘Ubaydah, he 
was called Abii Zayd the Grammarian.” 

Abū Sa‘id said, “I do not know of any of the scholars of grammar 
and language at al-Basrah, who derived information about the 
Arabs from the people of al-Kiifah, except Abū Zayd, who quoted 
al-Mufaddal al-Dabbi.” Saa 

In the beginning of the book Rare Forms, Abū Zayd said, “ Al- 
Mufaddal al-Dabbi recited for me [a verse by] Damrah ibn Damrah 
al-Nahshali of the Pre-Islamic period: 


1145 The word translated as “tribes,” butiin, might also mean “‘subtribes.” For the 
tribal names which follow, see Durayd, Geneal., p. 258, for Asad; p. 259 bottom for 
Aws and Khazraj. = 

116 For the Banii Yashkur, see Qutaybah, Ma‘arif, pp. 38, 47. For the Banū Mazin, 
in the title which follows, see “Mazin,” Enc. Islam, II, 433. 

117 ‘The order of titles in the list is different in the Beatty MS from the sequence in 
the Flügel edition. ‘The Beatty MS omits these last three titles. 
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She awoke after midnight blaming you for generosity, 
But my blame and censure is wrong for you.” #8 


I read what was written in the handwriting of Ishaq :1"9 


Abii Zayd said to me, “I came to Baghdad at the time when [the ‘Abbasid 
Caliph] al-Mahdi Muhammad began to reign 775 [a.p.] and the scholars of 
every land arrived with different branches of learning. I did not see 
anyone more keen about poetic verse than Khalaf [ibn Hayyän] or more 
erudite and devoted to his learning than Yiinus [ibn Habib].” 


Abii Zayd died in the year two hundred and fifteen [a.p. 830/31]. 
Among his books there were: | 


The Oath of ‘Uthmén; Subterfuge and Joking; Confusion and Watering 
of Camels; Displeasing (Corrupt); The Naked (Al-Mu'arri) (or The 
Comforter |Al-Mu‘azzi] or The Raid |Al-Maghza|); The Camel; The 
Disposition of Man; Tents (Verses of Poetry); Rain; Water; Innate 
Qualities (Idiosyncrasies); Plants and Trees; Languages (Vernaculars) ; 
The Reading of Abū ‘Amr [ibn al-‘Ala’]; Rare Forms; The Plural and 
the Dual; Diarrhea. 

Aristocratic Families; Pronouncing the Hamzah Lightly; Khuba’ah;12° 
Improvised Speech; Wild Beasts; Differentiation; Fa‘altu wa-Af'altu; 
The Strange among Names; Marking with the Hamzah; Verbal 
Nouns; The Session; Celebrated and Noted; The One (Unique); 
Dates; Description of Sheep; Description of Oral Ways of Speaking ; 
Speech (Logic). 


Account of al-Asma‘i 

Thus saith Muhammad [al-Nadim]: I read what was written in 
the handwriting of Abii ‘Abd Allah ibn Muqlah: “Abi al-‘Abbas 
Tha‘lab said that al-Asma‘i was ‘Abd al-Malik ibn Qurayb ibn 
‘Abd al-Malik ibn ‘Ali ibn Asma‘i ibn Muzahhir ibn ‘Amr ibn ‘Abd 
Allah al-Bahili.” It is quoted that someone said to Abii ‘Ubaydah, 
“Al-Asma‘t said to us, ‘My father used to travel with Salm ibn 


“8 Cf. translation in Fleischer, in ZDMG, XII (1858), 63 top. 

19 Probably Ishaq al-Mawsili. 

120 The translation follows the Beatty MS, which varies from the Flügel edition. 
This word is used in various ways for secluded women. It may mean “concealed” or 
have a technical use in connection with the hamzah. ` 

121 These last five titles are given by Flügel but omitted by the Beatty MS. 
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Qutaybah on. a horse of his?” Abu “Ubaydah remarked, “Praise 
be to Allah and thanks to Allah, for Allāh is greater [than His 
creatures]. One boasting of what he does not own is like a person 
wearing a false robe and, by Allah, the father of al-AsmaT never 
owned any animal other than the one inside of his róbe.” 

Our shaykh Abii Sa'id said, “Abii al“Abbis al-Mubarrad stated 
that al-Asma was most keen about poetry and rhetoric, as was also 
Abū ‘Ubaydah, who excclled al-Asma in his knowledge of gene- 
alogy, although al-Aşma knew more about grammiac than he did.” 
He fal-Asma‘l| was surnamed Abū Sa'id, the name of Qurayb [his 
father] being “Asim, surnamed Abii Bakr. 

Abii al Aynd’ related, saying: 


Al-Asma died at al-Basrah when I was present, during the year two 
hundred. and thirteen [a.p. 828/20]. There invoked Allah on his behalf 
al-Fedl ibn Abi Ishaq, and I heard ‘Abd al-Rahman, his brother's son, 
recite at the funeral, “To Allah we belong and to Him are we returning, 22 
Then I said, “What matter to him ifhe has been called home, in accordance 
with what Allah has made known to him?” 


It is also said that al-Agma‘'l died in the year two hundred and 


seventeen [a.n 832/33]. Among his books there were: 


The Disposition of Man; Types (Categorics) ; AlAnwa’,; Marking with 
the Hamzah: The Shortened and the Lengthened; Diterentiation ; 
The Attribntes [of God] (Descriptions); Daors;!4 Al-Maysir and al- 
Oidah;#) The Disposition of the Horse; Harses; The Camel; Sheep; 
Tents and Houses, Wild Beasts; Fa‘ala wa-Af'ala; Similes (Proverbs); 
Opposite Words [cach bearing different nieanings}; Pronunciations 
(Dialects); Weapons; Languages (Vernaculars}; Waters of the Arabs. 
Raro Forms; Origins of Words; [Grammatical] Change and Sub- 
stitution: The Arabian Peninsula; ‘The Bucket; Etymology; Nomadic! 
Migration; The Meaning af Poetry; Rajaz Poems; The Palm Tree: 
Plants and Trees; The Land Tax (Al-Kharaj); What Agrees in Pronunci- 
ation but Differs in Its Meaning; The Strange in the Hadith} saw this 


He Chur dn 22746. 

ae OF, Fligel, Gram, Schulen, p. 78. 

124 Probably the gates of Heaven; Quran 38:40. 

ua _ALmaysir was the drawing of arrows to obtain part ofa slaughtered animal; 
see Richardson, Detionary, p. 1842. ALgiddls were arrows without heads used for 
fortune telling and gambling. 
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SECTION ONE ISI 
written in the handwriting of al-Sukkart, about two hundred leaves: ‘The 
Saddle, Bridle, Halter, and Hobbling Rope; The Strange in the 
Hadith—-Uncnitured Words; Rare Forms of the Arabians (or Rare Forms 
af Inflection [Declension]}; Masculine and Feminine; ‘The Six Poems 0! 
The Seasons; Genealagy; Voices (Sounds); Names of fermented Drinks: 
What the Arabs Say, Being Spread by the Peoples Mouths. 


Al-Agmal worked over a large number of the poems of the 
Arabs, but notin a way pleasing to the scholars, because he minimized 
[the importance of] rare forms and abbreviated quotations. 


The Son of the Brother of al-Asma‘i 

In the handwriting of al-Yazidi his name is written ‘Abd al- 
Rabinin, stermamed Abii Muhammad, bur he was also said to have 
been surnamed Abii al-Hasan. He was noe bright, bur he was 
relied upon for what he quoted from his uncle and ather scholars. 
Among his books there was The Meaning of Poetry. 


Ahmad ibn Hatim 
He quoted al-Asma Tand was surnamed Abii Nasr. He also quoted 


Abii ‘Ubaydah, Abu Zayd, and other [scholars]. He died in the year 


two hundred and thirty-one [Ap. 845/46], when he was over 
seventy years akd, Amon g his books there were: 


The Camel: Verses of “Ab-Ma‘Sni? <2? Horses: ‘The Sown and the 
Pabn; ‘Trees and Plants; ® First Milk lafter Giving Birth! and Ordinary] 
Milk; Derivations af Names; Birds; How the Popnlace Errs in Speaking; 
Locusts. | 


me This title is mot correct in the Fligel text and the word translated as “haler” 
is carelessly written in the Beatty MS. ft must be al-burs, a kind of wooden camel 
halter. 

8? This title and the ones which follow are not included in the Beatty MS. 

me The word translated as “minimized” is probably given. incorrectly in the Flügel 


text and is garbled in the Beatty MS, bat the meaning, as translated, seems to be 
fairly clear, 

He Probably Maia al-Shi'rofal-Agma't, Kirib al-Ma‘aui al-Kabir of Ibn Qutaybah, 
or some similar book. 

10 "This title and the ones following are not in the Beatty MS, 
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= z r: n "m ę ` ` 
Account of abAthram, a Disciple! of al-Asma't and Abū ‘Uhaydah 
He was Abū al-Hasan ‘Alf ibn al-Mughirah al-Athram, who 
quoted a group of scholars as well as language authorities among the 


. = ir . l 
Arabian tribesmen, He quoted the books of Abū ‘Ubaydah and 


al-Asma'l, fom whom he was never separated. 

[Abii al Abbas) Tha'lub said, “We were with al-Athram, the 
disciple of al.Asma'?, when he was dictating the poetry of al-Ra J 
He continued, “When he ended the session, Ya‘gitb ibn al-Sikkit 
being one of those with him, he put down the manuscript from his 
hand saying, T must ask him [Ibn al-Sikkit} about a verse of 
RIL” Then he [Tha‘lab] went on to say, “I said to him 
[al-Athram], “Don’t do that lest he has no answer and you humiliate 
him in the presence of the leaders of the session. But he jal- 
Athram| said, ‘Ye must be,’ as he jumped up exclaiming, “What do 
you say about this line of al-Ra‘i? 

They ruminated the cud after their hunger, 
Leaving Dhii al-Abarig and pasturing at Haqil. 

He [Tha‘lab] said, “The shaykh [Ibn al-Sikkit] stammered and 
gulped, not answering at all. Then he fal-Athram] asked, What do 
you have to say about another of his verses? 

Like the high-rising smoke of a lonely man, 
Hungry, causing wet thorn bushes to kindle.’ 

‘Then he [Tha‘lab] continued, “He [Ibn al-Sikkic] relapsed into his 
state [of embarrassment] and we saw in his face disapproval and 
dissent. But al-Athram said (quoted), “The loaded { camel] seeks 
relief with the neck.’ Ya'qiib [ibm al-Sikki¢] exclaimed, That's 
wrong, it’s with its chin? Then al-Athram said, “You re trying to 
be the leading person in a hurry,’ and he went into his house." 


kai- 133 


chk 


w1 He was called sali of al-Agma’l, and as he was auch younger, H seers iniore 
accurate to translate this word as “disciple” rather than “associate.” 

a3 There are some differences with the Fiilgel text; the verses are taken from ihe 
Beatey MS. For a better understanding of this first complet, see RET, Shir, p. 142 

, Waqut, Gad, T, 72. 

e For 4 better understanding af this couplet, see RAET, SAMs, p. 140 (59). | 

44 This story casts much Light on medieval education. As disciple oF apprentice 
of dhe great grammarian al-Agital, the younger man al-Athrain was anibiious 
and successful. He was evidently teaching a diass in poetry, notin @ mosque OT louse, 
as was usual, but somewhere near his house, perhaps an open court, Te tried to shaw 
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Meaning of the Simile 

Ya'qlib [ibn al-Sikkit] said that fa camel is loaded and its burden 
becomes heavy, it will stretch out its neck and seek support with. its 
chin (lean on its chin}, but in so doing it will gain no relief So it is 
compared with aman who undertakes something or to whom some 
thing happens from which he shrinks, and he seeks the aid of one 
weaker than hunself This is the simile, 

Al-Athram died during the year two hundred and thirty | ALD 
844/45). Among his books there were: 


Rare Forms; The Strange in the Hadith, 


Acconnt of al-Jarmi 

[read what was written in the handwriting of Abi al-Husayn 
al-Khazzdz: “Abii ‘Umar Salih ibn Ishaq al-Baiili jal-larmi] was 
a protégé of Bajilah ibn, Anmār ibn Irash ibn al-Ghawth, brother to 
al-Azd ibn al-Ghawth. "1 AbG Se'id said that he jal-Jarrmi] was a 
protégé of Jarm ibn Rabban, farm being one of the Arab tribes 
from, al-Yaman. | 

He learned grammar from al-Akhfash and others, studying the 
Book of Sibawayh with al-Akhfash. Although he met Yaxus ibn 
Habib, lie did not meet Sibawayh. He learned about language from 
Abii Zayd, al-Asma'?, and their associates. Abii al“Abbis al- 
Mubarrad said, “He was a protégé of Bajilah ibn Anmar.” Al-Jarmi 
died —-—-.46 Among his books there were: 
Joy (ALFarah) (or Al-Paraj or Al-Parkh), Structures (Al-Abniyal) 47 
Prosody; Abridgiment of the Grammar of the Learned: 'The Strange 


in Sibawayh;85 AL-Cawifi;?? The Dual and the Plural: Structures 
and Inflection. 


off at the expense of the Shaykh Iba al-Sikkit, the tutor of the caliph’s son and a man 
of dignity. Tha‘lab was a younger man, but one of the great scholars of his genera- 
tion. His efforts to keep al-Athram from being rude failed. Al-Arhram tried to 
show his papils that he knew more lines of poctry than his senior, and was so con- 
ceited that he went into his house when Ibn abSikkit accused him of making an 
CLLUGCOUs UOILL 

i For these tribes see Mas'tidy, HI, p48, 256. 

89 AlTavmi died aw. 225 (a.m. 840). The date is omitted in the Arabic text, 

8? Perhaps connected with a book of this name by Stbawayh. 

He The Fiügel text has Commentary on the Strange in Sibauayh, 

wt This title and the two which follow are not in the Beatty MS. 
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Account of al-Mazini 

His name was Bakr ibn Muhammad and he was from the tribe of 
the Banii Mazin ibn Shayban ibn Dhuhl ibn Tha‘labah ibn “Ukabah 
ibn Sa‘b ibn ‘Ali ibn Bakr ibn Wail. His father was Muhammad ibn 
Habib, a grammarian and reader [of the Qur'an], mention of whom 
has already been made in the account of Abii Sawwar al-Ghanawi. 
Al-Wathiq brought al-Mazini from al-Basrah because of a poem 
sung by a slave girl in the following way: 


Is not, oh, tyrant, thy evil treatment of a man 
Who has greeted thee with a salutation injustice ?!° 


When he [al-Mazini] reached Samarra and, entering into the 
presence of al-Wathiq, gave the verse its correct grammatical form, 
it happened to be in accordance with the opinion of al-Wathiq, 
who bestowed upon him by the hand of Ahmad ibn Abi Duwad 
five thousand silver coins (s., dirham) and sent him home to al-Basrah. 
He died ———-. Among his books there were: 


The Alif (The A) and the Lam (the L); Declension (Conjugation); 
Prosody; Embellishment (Al-Dibaj), contradicting the book of Abii 
‘Ubaydah; How the Populace Errs in Speaking ;!41 Al-Qawafi. 


Account of al-Tawwazi 

Our shaykh Abū Said, may Allah be merciful unto him, said 
that his |Tawwazi’s| name was ‘Abd Allah ibn Muhammad ibn 
Harim. According to what was written in the handwriting of Ibn 
Wada‘ ibn al-Fadl al-Asadi of the Quraysh, quoting Abu Sa’‘id, 
he was a protégé of the Quraysh surnamed Abt Muhammad. 

He studied (read) with al-Asma‘i, quoted Abii ‘Ubaydah and other 
authorities, and mastered the Book of Sibawayh under Abū "Umar 


1440 For the Banù Mazin ibn Shayban Tribe, sec “Mazin,” Enc. Islam, Il, 433. 
In the story which follows, al-Wathiq (caliph A.D. 842-47) was in his palace city at 
Samarra. His slave girl; who had been trained to recite poetry by the great scholar 
al-Mazini, recited the word of a poem in a way which the caliph believed to be correct. 
When. his scholars disagreed with him, he sent for al-Mazini to come to Samarra 
from al-Basrah. The caliph was pleased when al-Mizini said that the girl had been 
correct, Authorities differ about the author of the poem and Fliigel gives some 
errors in his version. For this incident, see Zubaydi, Tabaqat, p. 92; Suyiti, Bughyat, 
p. 202; Yaqiit, Irshad, VI (2), 382; Khallikan, I, 265. . 

141 This title and the one following it are not in the Beatty Ms. 
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al-Jarmi. Abū “Ali al-Saffar told us what he claimed to be true, 
saying: l 

Muhammad ibn Yazid [al-Mubarrad| said to us, “In the presence of 
‘Umarah ibn ‘Aqil ibn Bilal ibn Jarir, [read to Abit Muhammad al- Tawwazi 
a selection from Jarir beginning: 


The dove was happy in the trees exciting me; 
For a long time may thou tarry in the branches and the forest verdure, 


until I came to this line: 


But the heart remaineth bound by longing 
For Jumanah or Rayyä, the Barren Place (al~‘Agir). 


“Then “Umarah, having Abii ‘Ubaydah in mind, said to al-Tawwazi, 
“What would your master say? Al-Tawwazi replied, “That they are 
two women [referring to Jumanah and Rayyal.’ ‘Umarah laughed, 
saying, “These two, by Allah, are two sandy places to the right and left 
of my house!’ Then al-Tawwazi said to me,“Write down what he said.’ ” 

He |al-Mubarrad] continued, “I refused out of respect for Abii 
‘Ubaydah, but he [al-Tawwazi] said, “Write, for if Abii ‘Ubaydah were 
present, he would accept this interpretation, as it is about the man’s own 
house.’ ’’!# 

Al-Tawwazi learned so much from al-Asma‘i that he was called 


[al~-Asma ‘i after him. He died —--—. Among his books there were: 
Similes (Proverbs); Contraries (Opposites); Horses, Racing Them, 
Their Ages (Teeth), Their Young, Their Eyes, Exercising Them, and 
Which One Is Named for Its Mare; Fa‘altu wa-Af‘altu; Rare Forms. 


Account of al-Ziyadi 

Abii Sa'id, to whom may Allah be merciful, said, “He was Abii 
Ishaq Ibrahim ibn Sufyan ibn Sulayman ibn Bakr ibn ‘Abd 
al~Rahman ibn Ziyad ibn Abih. He was a pupil of (read with) 
al-Asma‘i and other scholars and, although he studied the Book of 
Sibawayh, he did not finish it.” Among his books there were: 
An Exposition of the “Book” of Sibawayh; Similes (Proverbs); Points 


and Signs [consonant points and vowel signs]; The Writing of Historical 
Traditions; Names of the Clouds, the Winds, and the Rains. 


142 This passage should be compared with the poet’s anthology; see Jarir, 
Sharh Diwan, pp. 304, 305. “Umarah knew all about Jumanah and Rayyéa al-‘Agir, 
as he was a great-grandson of the poet Jarir, probably brought up in the old 
family home. 
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Account of al-Riydashi 

He was Abii al-Fadl al-‘Abbas ibn al-Faraj, a protégé of Muhammad 
ibn Sulayman ibn “Ali al-Hashimi. Riyash was a member of the 
Judham Tribe"! and, as the father of al-‘Abbas [al-Riyashi] was his 
[Riyash’s] slave, the name derived from Riyash was attached to him. 

He was a scholar of language and poetry who quoted al-Asma‘i 
copiously, also quoting other authorities. Abū al-Fath Muhammad 
ibn Ja‘far al-Nahwi (the Grammarian) said that al-Riyashi studied 
the first half of the Book of Sibawayh as a pupil of al-Mazini. 

Abii Sa‘id related to us, saying: 
Abū Bakr ibn Durayd said to us, “When I saw a warräq of al-~Basrah 
reading [aloud] the book of logic by Ibn al-Sikkit, some people of 
al-Kiifah being present, I asked al-Riyashi, who was sitting among the 
warraqiin, ‘What did he [Ibn al-Sikkit] say? [Al-Riyashi replied,] “He 
said, “We learned about language from Harashat al-Dibab and Aklat 
al-Yarabi‘, who derived a knowledge of language from the inhabitants 
of al-Sawid: akalah al-kuwamikh, al-shawdriz, and similar words.” ? ’’144 


With reference to the year during which al-Riyashi died, Abii 
Sa‘id said, “Abū Bakr ibn Durayd told us that it was the year two 
hundred and fifty-seven [A.D. 870/71].” Among his books there 
were: 

Horses; The Camel; How the Names! Differ from the Words of the 
Arabs. 


Account of Abū Hatim al-Sijistani 

Abii Sa‘id said, “His name was Sahl ibn Muhammad. He quoted 
copiously from Abii Zayd, Abū ‘Ubaydah, and al-Asma‘i, being him- 
self a scholar of language and poetry.” Abū al-’ Abbas al-Mubarrad 
related that he heard him say, “I read (studied) the Book of Sibawayh 
twice with [as a pupil of] al-Akhfash.” 

He had an excellent knowledge of prosody, was a prolific writer 
of books about language, or it is said poetry,™® and was accurate in 


143 See Durayd, Geneal., p. 225. 

44 These words from the dialects of southern ‘Iraq cannot be identified. 

145 In the Arabic of the Beatty MS the hamzah is omitted, but the word given 
evidently means “names” or “nouns.” 

146 Perhaps this phrase should be translated as “with the speech of poetry.” One 
of the letters is unclear in the Arabic text, making the meaning uncertain. 
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quoting. Abū Bakr ibn Durayd depended upon him in. connection, 
with linguistics.” It has been told to me that he died during the 
year fifty-five [A.H. 255: A.D. 868/69] on a day of rain. Sulayman 
ibn al-Qāsim, the brother of Jafar ibn al-Qasim, prayed for him 
when he was buried to the right of the place of prayer of Hayyāl 
al-Mayl. Among his books there were: 


How the Populace Errs in Speaking; Birds; Masculine and Feminine; 
Plants;448 The Shortened and the Lengthened; Differentiation ;!49 
[Quranic] Readings; Stopping and Starting; Eloquence of Style; The 
Palm Tree; Contraries (Opposites); Bows, Arrows, and Archers; Swords 
and Spears; Planting and Going the Rounds at Night;° Wild Beasts; 
Creeping Things; Spelling; Planting; The Disposition of Man; Incor- 
poration. of Letters [to make a double letter]; First Milk after Giving 
Birth, Curds, and Milk; Generosity; Winter and Summer; Bees and 
Honey; The Camel; Herbs and Vegetables; Agreement [when one 
word follows another without altering the sense of the phrase]; Fertility 
and Drought; Contradictions of the Manuscripts [of the Qur’an]; 
Locusts;!! Yearning for the Homeland; Heat and Cold, Sun and Moon, 
Night and Day; The Difference between the Sons of Adam and All the 
Animate Creatures. 


Account of al-Mubarrad'® 
I read what was written in the handwriting of Abū al-Husayn 
al-Khazzaz, that: 


The name of al-Mubarrad was Muhammad ibn Yazid ibn ‘Abd al-Akbar 
ibn ‘Umayr ibn Hasanan ibn Sulaym ibn Sa'd ibn “Abd Allah ibn Durayd 
ibn Malik ibn al-Harith ibn ‘Amir ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn Bilal ibn ‘Awf ibn 


14? The following sentence is found at this point in the Flügel edition and in the 
margin of the Beatty MS: “Ibn Durayd said, ‘He was accomplished with books, 
clever and intelligent in explaining obscure passages.’ ” 

148 The Flügel text has Trees and Plants. 

149 ‘This title is written twice in the Beatty MS. 

150 This title is not in the Flügel text. In the Beatty MS it seems to be Al-Zar‘ 
wa~al-Jawasan, which gives the idea of planting and guarding the crops at night. 

161 Omitted from the Beatty MS. 

152 The Beatty MS gives al-Mubarrid, but in most of the translation the usual 
spelling, al-Mubarrad, is used. Yaqitit, Irshad, VI (7), 137, says that al-Mazini gave 
this man the nickname “Mubarrid” (meaning “‘cool-headed in establishing the truth”), 
but the scholars of al-Kiifah changed it to “Mubarrad” (“chilly”), the name by which 
the grammarian is known. 
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Aslam ibn Abjan ibn Ka'b ibn al-Harith ibn Ka'b ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn Malik 
ibn Nasr ibn al-Azd, al-Azd said to be the son of al-Ghawth. Our shaykh, 
Ab Sa td, said that: 


Our shaykh, Abū Sa'id, said that: 


After the generation of al-fermi and al-Mdazini, grammar passed on to 
Abii al-‘Abbis Muhammad ibn Yazid al-Azdi al-Thumali [al-~Mubarrad|, 
who was descended from the Thumdlah, a subtribe of al-Azd3™ He 
learned grammar from al-Jarmi, al-Mazini, and other scholars, developing 
the work of al-Mazini. 


ic is said that he [al-Mubarrad] started studying the Book of 
Sihawayh with al-Jarmi, but comp leted it with al-Mazini. In the 
handwriting of al-EHakimi [there is the following quotation] from 
the book Device of the Men of Letters, which says: 


Abt ‘Abd Allah Mukammad ibn al-Qisim said, “Al-Mubarrad was one 
of the Sürahi” of al-~Basrah who sweep the grounds. He was called 
‘Hayyan. al-Stirahi,’ but as he traced his lineage to al Yaman, al-Mubarrad 
married the daugliter of al-Hafsd al-Mughanni, this Hafsi being a noble 
man (sharif) of the people of al-Yaman,” 


Abd Sa'id said: 


According to what Abii Bakr ibn al-Sarrdj and Abi ‘AR al-Saffar have 
told us about him [al-Mubarrad], his birth was during the year two 
hundred and ten [a.p. 825/26] and he died in the year two hundred and 
eighty-five [A.p, 898/90], when he was seventy-nine years old, 


k is also said that his birth was during che year two hundred and 
seven jap. 822/23), AL-Silr [Abū Bakr Muhammad ibn Yahya] 
said, “I heard him say that.” He was buried in the cemetery of the 
Kiifah Gate. Among his books there were: 


Al-Kämil (The Complete}; The Garden; Improvisation; Etymology; 
Al-Anwa and the Seasons; Al-Qawafi; Penmanship and Spelling: 


158 See Durayd, Geneal., p. 288. 

ht As this sect does not occur in Shahrastini, Baghdidi, Mas‘tidi, and other 
refexence books, it is probably some local group at al-Bagrah. The Beatty MS, 
which has been followed here, gives the idea that it was a band who were sweepers. 

356 Recent Arabic editions of this famous book have been published by Dir 
al-Kutub and Maktabat Nahdat Misr in Cairo, and there is also the older edition 
put out by Kreysing of Leipzig in 1864. 
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Intraduction to Sthawayh; The Shortened and the Lengthened; Masci- 
line and Feminine; The Meaning of the Qur'an known as Kitab al- 
Tamm (intirety}; Proving the Readings [methods of reading the 
Qurin}; Explanation of the Arguments of the “Book” of Stbawayh; 
Necessity of Poetry; The ‘Training of an Examiner;!* The Letters in 
the Meaning of the Qur'an to “TR T) Ha'(H)" 35? The Meaning of the 
Attributes of Allah, May His Name Be Glorified; Praiseworthy and Vile: 
Pleasing Gardens; Names of the Calamities among the Arabs; The 
Compendiun--he did not finish it; Consolation. 

Embellishment: Thorough Searching of the “Book” of SThawayh ist 
Thorough Searching of “Kitab al-Awsat”’ of al-Akhfash>°* Prosody; 
An Explanation of the Words of the Arabs, Rescuimg Their Pronuncia- 
tion, Coupling of Their Words, and Relating ‘Their Meaning; How the 
Pronunciations of the Qur’in Agree, Though Their Meanings Differ; 
The Generations of the Grammariaus of al-Basrah, with Accounts abont 
Them; The Complete Epistle;° Refutation of Sibawayh; The Prin- 
ciples of Poetry; Inflection (Declension) of the Qur’in; Exhortation for 
Morality and Trath; Qalitin and “Adnan [the basic Arab tribes; The 
Excess Deleted from Sibawayh; Introduction to Grammar; faflection 
(Declension}; The Speaker (The Rational Being); Superior and Dis- 
tinguished; t Explanation of the Names of Allah the Almighty; The 
Letters; Declension (Conjugation). 


Among the Transcribers of al-Mubarrad!® 

lbn al-Zajjaj?, whose name was Isma‘il ibn Ahmad, and al-Shashi, 
whose name was [brahim ibn Mubammad. 

Abii Said, may Allah have mercy for him, said, “In his fal- 
Mubarrad’s| time there appeared a group interested in the Book of 


‘88 This probably refers to a scholar trained to examine old poems and tribal 
vernaculars, 

67 PR ha’ are the letters which begin Sdirah 20. 

HE The word used in the Beatty MS seems to be gaY (“thorough searching”, 
followed in the translation, although Fitige! gives the word as nana Csneaniie’). 

BE Por Kib abl-Awsit {i al-Nahw of al-Akhfash (the Middle}, sce Yigit, Irshad, 
Vi (4a), 244. 

1 'Phis tithe and those following are in the Flügel edition but not in the Beatty MS. 

“4 This is perhaps a misprint, meant to be instead the grammatical forms Ab 
FETH waak Mal Gl, 

4 The word translated as “transcribers” is au unusual form, but it probably refers 
to the two men mentioned in the first phrase, who copied al-Mubarrad’s manuscripts. 
The other persona mentioned under this heading were not transcribers. 
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Sibawayh, but they did not have (produce) a book equal to his, | 
mean to that of al-Mubarrad An example [of those interested in 
Sibawayh] was Abii Dhakwan al-Qasim ibn Ismail. Abū Dhakwan 
wrote a book, The Meaning of Poetry, which was quoted by Ibn 
Durustiiyah, We happened to go to Siraf at the tine of al-Zanj.16 
He was erudite, an authority on historical tradition, and the inember 
ofa group jof scholars]. Al- Tawwazi was the liuusbaud of the mother 
of Abū Dhakwéan. 

[Another] example was ‘Ubayd ibn Diakwin, surnamed Abii 
‘AL, who lived at ‘Askar Mukranrt® aud among whose books there 
were Contraries1®® Reply of the Silencer, Oaths (Divisions) of the 
Arabians. | Another) example was Abū Yala ibn Abi Zurab, a 
friend of al-Mazini, who was eminent, a scholar of grammar and 
language, and trustworthy in his quoting. One of his written books 
was A Compendium of Grammar, which lie did not finish, 


Amoug the Scholars of al-Basrah 

Abii Jafar Ahmad ibn Mubainmad ibn Rustum ibn Yazdiban 
al-Tabari, who belonged to the generation of Abū Yala ibn Abi 
Zurah. Among his books there were: 


The Strange in the Qur'an; The Shortened and the Lengthened; Masci- 
line and Fenrinine; Form of the Hamzah, Declension (Conjugation); 
Grammar., 


An Example [of Those Iuterested in Sibawavh]: Al-Ushudndani 

Fle was surnamed Abii ‘Uthmdu and was quoted by Abi Bakr 
ibn, Durayd, whom he met at al-Basrah. Among his books there 
were: 


The Meaning of Poetry; Verses (Tents} of the Arabs. 


16a This evidently refers to AL-Kamil, the first title in the list of books in the account 
of al-Mubarrad. 

MA Por Graf, see Yaqut, Geog, I, 213. For the Zant Rebellion, see Glossary. 

HS A well-known town of southern Persia: see Yiqär Geog., TH, 676-77, 

We This title is not included in the Beatty MS. On the margin the following 
note isimserted: “Abtt Bakr Muharumad ibn al-Hasan ibn Marwdn quoted through 
Abi Dhakwin the book Oppesites from al-Tewwazt.” This evidently refers to 

ritge al. Addad of al-Tawweazi, 
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An Example: Al-Mabrimdn 

He was Muhammad ibn “Ali ibn Ismail, surnanied Abti Bakr, 
who was oue of the people of al-“Askar4®? He had a dialogue witli 
Abū Häshim about instruction for explaining Sibawayh, which with 

the desire aud help of Allah we shall renton + Amoug lis books 
there were: 
The Letters “Ayn (Eyes, Springs}; Granimar © ompounded according to 
the Weak Letters; An Explanation of the “Book” of Sibawayh, which he 
did not complete; An Explanation of the Arguments (Proofs) of the 
“Book” of Sibawayh; The Iustrious Book of Streams (vents) ° 
Description of Thanks to the Beneficent. 


Account of al-Zajfaj 

He was Abii Ishaq Ibrähim ibn Muhammad al-Sari (Surri al- 
Zaiyal, the first pupil (leading disciple) of al-Mubarrad, with whom lie 
studied. Whoever, moreover, wished to become a pupil of al- 
Mubarrad first of all explained to him [al-Zajjaj) what he wished to 
study. Later al-Zajjaj rose higher to be with vee Allah ibn 
Sulayman [the vizier) and then with [the Caliph} al-Mu'tadid, 
whose children he taught. 

The reason for his connection with al-Mu'tadid was that some of 
the court companions described for al-Mu'tadid the book Com- 
pendium of Speech, which Malibarah al-Nadim wrote. The name of 
Makbarah wa Muhammad ibn Yahya ibn Abi “Abbad, surnamed 
Abii Jafar. The name of Abti “Abbdad was Yabir ibn. Zayd ibn al- 
Sabbah ale Askari. He | Muhammad ibn Yalya| was highly cultured 
and a court companion of al-Mu'tadid.?”* When he composed his 
book in. the form of tables, al-Mu'tadid ordered his vizier | al-Odsin 
ibn ‘Ubayd Allāh to find out who could explain these tables. So he 
fal-Qasim| sent to Tha‘lab, exposing the matter (problem), but he 
(‘Tha‘lab] did not undertake the solution of the tables, saying, “I 
am. not acquainted with this problem, but if you wish [me to work 


10? For ab Askar, sce Yagitr, Geag., IH, 676-77, 

108 "Phas sentence is omitted m the Beatty MS. 

i "This is probably abenaar?, which usually means “streams” or “events,” but 
here may have a more technical meaning. Ie could be abunafae? {metaphorical j 

10 it is noe perfectly clear to whom the pronouns refer, but at seems logical to 
interpret the passage as translated. 
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on| Kiäb al- Ayn [of al-Khalil], it is available, and there is no 
quoting (public presentation) of it.” Then he [al-Qäsim] wrote to 
ai-Mubarrad, asking him to explain it [the Compendium of Speech], 
but he answered that the book was a long one, involving labor and 
toil, whereas he had grown old, with resulting weakness. But [he 
said], “If you will turn it over to my friend [brahim ibn Sari [al- 
Zafjdj| hope that he can accomplish the task.” Al-Qdsim neglected 
to mention al-Zajjaj to al-Mu ‘adie until al-Mu'tadid pressed him. 
Then he informed lim of what Tha‘lab and al-Mubarrad had said 
and that the matter should be entrusted to al-Zaijaj. Al-Qasim did 
this [referred the commentary to ab-Zapajp™ and al-Zaijaj said, 
“Although I do not yet have the manuscript and have not yet seen 
the tables, 1 will undertake the work.” 

When, therefore, he ordered bhim to work on two parts,?? 
al-Zajiaj borrowed books about language from Tha'lab, al-Sukkazi, 
and others, because he did not know much about language. He 
interpreted all of two parts, having it written in the handwriting of 
al- Tirmidhi al-Saghir Abii al-Flasan. After he had bound it and 
brought it to the vizier, the vizier took it to al-Mu‘tadid, who was 
delighted with it and ordered that three hundred gold coins {s., 
dinar) should be bestowed upon him. He also commanded hin to 
write a commentary on the entire book. When al-Zaijaj had 
finished this, no manuscript was issued to any place other than the 
library of al-Mu'tadid, 

Thus saith Muhammad ibn Ishaq [al-Nadim|: This commentary 
appeared during the misfortunes of the sultan, apart by itself We 
saw it and it was on fine paper”? It is said that because of it al- 
Zajjal received a high position, there being assigned to him an 
allowance anong the court companions, an allowance among the 
legal authorities, and an allowance among the scholars—about 
three hundred gold coins (s., dindr). 


it The Beatty MS clearly implies this insertion, 

12 The Beatty MS, differing from Filigel here, gives ai-thund’i. In this spot, 
the word may mean “two parts” or “half,” although it more often means “double,” 
or has some technical signifteation. 

wa This manuscript may have been saved from the palace Library when Ahmad 
ibn Buwayh took Baghdad and blinded the caliph a.p. 945/46, or else when al- 
Mu‘tadid died, probably due to poisoning. 
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Al-Zajjaj died on Friday, the eleventh night from the end of 

Jumada al-Akhiral: [the eighteenth day of the sixth Muslim month] 
during the year three hundred and ten [a.p. 922/23], Among his 
books there were: 
What He Explained in the “Compendium of Speech”, Meaning of 
the Qur'in; Etymology; Al-Qawafi; Prosody; Differentiation: The 
Disposition of Man; ‘The Disposition of the Horse; Abridgment of 
Grammar; Fa‘altu wa-Af‘altu; What is Inflected and What Is Not 
Inflected; Commentary on the Verses of Sltawaylt; Rare Forms, 


Account of Ibn Durayd 

Abū al-Husayn al-Duraydi, who was one of his young men 
especially attached to him, said, “Abū Bake | Ibn Durayd], to whom 
may Allah show mercy, said to me, ‘I was born at al-Basrah on 
Salih Street (Sikkat Salih) during the year two hundred and twenty- 
three fam. 837/38)" 

He was Abū Bakr Muhammad ibn al-Hasan ibn Durayd ibn 
‘Atahiyah ibn Hantam ibn Hasan, the son of Hlamami, whose name 
came from that of a village in the region of “Uman called Haman 
and who was the son of Jarw ibn Wasi’ ibe Wahb ibn Salamah ibn 
Jushani ibn Hadir ibn Jusham ibn Zalim ibn Hadir ibn Asad ibn 
“Adi ibn “Amr ibn Malik ibn Fahm ibn Ghanim ibn Daws ibn ‘Adnan 
ibn “Abd Allāh ibu Malik ibn Nasr ibn Azd ibn al~Ghawth. After 
living at al-Basrah he (bn Durayd]| went to “Wman, where he dwelt 
for a while. He moved on to Jazirat Ibn “Umarah, where be spent 
some time, and then went to live in Persia. Finally he came to 
Baghdad, where he settled down.” 

He was learned in the language and poetry of the Arabs, for he 
studied with the scholars of al-Basrah, learning from men Eke Abt 


in This was probably a commentary on the work of Muhammad ibn Yahya. 

475 The names of this gencalopical series belong to tribes, which are dealt with in 
ibn Durayd’s own book, Al-dsitigdg (sec Babliography). His biography should be 
compared with the accounts in Khalikan, JH, 37, and Yaatit, trshad, VI, f6), 484. 
ibn Durayd was born at ablasrah about ap, 838. When he was about 32 years ald 
the Zan} Rebellion occurred, so he left home and spent some 12 years in Linin in 
southeastern Arabia. When the rebelion ended a.p. 483 and he was about 44 or 44 
years old, he returned to al-Bagrah. Perhaps Jazirat [bn “Limirah was a suburb of 
al-~Basrah, where the other biographies say he lived. Finally he went te Persia and 
then Baghdad. 
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Hagm [al-Sijistdni|, al-Riyashi, al-Tawwazi, and al-Ziyad?. Aba 
Bakr Ibn Durayd], moreover, quoted the book Musdlamdt ab 
Ashraf (Gestures of Friendship of the Nobles}, written by his paternal 
uncle alHasan ibn Mahammad. He died at Baghdad during the 
year three hundred and twenty-one LAD. 933/34), and was buried in 
the cemetery known as al- Abbastyah on the cast side to the rear of 
Siig al-Silab {the Weapon Bazaar). YE Among his books there were: 


Al-Jamharah (The Main Part, The Collection), about the science of lan- 
gnage, which had diversities in its transcribing, with many additions and 
deletions, for he dictated some of it in Persia and also dictated some from 
memory at Baghdad. When the dictation was inconsistent, he added and 
subtracted. What he dictated to his pupils (young men) in Persia is 
known to be the beginning ofthe book, whereas the complete form, which 
is regarded as reliable, is the last transcription. The last person to make the 
transcription correct, in, his copy, was Abii al-Fath ‘Ubayd Allah ibn 
Alpmad the grammarian, who wrote it from a number of mannscripts 
and read it over with him [bn Dnrayd| 27? 

Saddle and Bridie; Etymology (Al-Ishtiqiq);** Large Book of the 
Horse; Small Book of the Horse; ALAnwi’; The Gathered; The 
Acquired; Errors in Speaking; Arab Pilgrims; What He Is Oues 
tioned about in Speech and is Answered by Him from Memory—‘4fi 
ibn Isma ‘Th ibn Harb compiled it under his supervision (collected it from 
him); Languages (Vernaculars}; Weapons; ‘The Strange in the Qur'an, 
which he did not complete; Training of the Scribe, similar to the book of 
Ibn Qutaybah—as he did not complete more than a rough draft, nothing 
resulted that can be relied upon; The Borrower of Passages (The 
Qnoter} 77° The Jeweled Girdle; Fa'alea wa-Af‘altn; Description of 
Clonds and Rain. 


Abii al-Husayn al-Durayd? said to me: 


I was present when Abi “AH ibn Muglah [Muhammad ibn ARJ and Ibn 
klaft were studying, with Abū Bakr [Ibn Durayd|, the book of 


we See Yaqtie, Ceog., HE 19g. 

te? "This book, which resembles a dictionary, was published in Hyderabad, India, 
1926-297, with the nde famherat al-Luehah. 

aTa See Bibliography, 

We This titie and the ones following H are omitted in the Beatty MS, 

4 Fligel gives Abii Haf, the Beatty MS gives ibn Haf. This man was perhaps 
some scholar of secondary importance, who ved during the last half of the ninth 
and the carly tenth centuries. 
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al-Mufaddai ibn Salamah in which he refutes al-Khalil, He [ibn Durayd! 
was saying, “Abu ‘Talib [al-Mafaddall told the truth about onc thing 
which he happened upon, but Abū Talib made an erroneous statement 
about another matter.” Then I saw this passage, which Ibn Hafs collected 
on about one hundred leaves, his version being mediocre. 


Account of Ibn al-Sarrdj 
Ibn Durustilyah, [surnamed] Aba Muhammad, said: 


He was one of the brightest of the young men of al-Mubarrad, with 
sharpness of intellect and quickness to comprehend. Al-Mubarrad was 
fond of him, keeping him near him, explaining things to him, meeting 
ian in private and social gatherings, and enjoying his company. 


He went on fo say: 


One day 1 saw Ibn al-Sarraj when he had joined al-Zajjaj, being trans- 
ferred to him [as a pupil] after the death of al-Mubarrad. As some man 
asked al-Zajjaj about a certain matter, he said to Ibn al-Sarraj, “Answer 
him, oh, Abū Bakr!” He |Abii Bakr ibn al-Sarrāj replied to him making 
a mistake. Then al-Zajjaj stopped him saying, “By Allah, if 1 were at 
home Pd beat you, but the people here won't stand for that. We were 
Just comparing you for brightness and quick nnderstanding with al-Hasan 
ibn Raj and then you make a mistake over this sort of a question!” 
So he [Ibn al-Sarraj] answered, “You've beaten me, oh, Abii Ishaq 
jal-Zajjaj], and you've trained me, but I’ve been neglecting what I 
studied while reading this book” —he meant the Boek of Sibawayh~- 
“because Pye been diverted from it by logic and music, bnt now Pm 
going back [to Sibawayl and grammar|.” He did return, writing the 
baoks which he composed and causing the leadership to fall to him after 
al-@ajiaj passed away. 


He ched in the YAP menue — 38! Among his books there were: 


The large book, Roots (Fundamental) ®t Collection of Roots: The 
Small Compendium; Etymology; Conunentary on Sibawayh; Proving 
of Readings [arguments for ways of reading the Qur’in]; Poetry and 
the Poets; Winds, Air, and Fire; ‘The Camel: Sequences m Historical 
Traditions and Reports,\4 


441 “The date of his-death, omitted in the MMANENCTIPt, Was A.D. O29. 

84 This probably refers to the roots or origins of words. 

18? Here miuwdsalit, translated as “sequences,” may refer to unbroken SEQUETICES 
in handing down traditions, or else to conjunctions used in relating traditions. 


ee ee a a nnn a man 
mra Ea danat tTa enan ee re er at ee a a a 
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Abii al-Hasan “Ali ibu [sa al-Runmän said, “When Ibn al-Sarraj 
was present, his book which he wrote about roots was mentioned 
and some speaker said that it was better than the book Improvisation 
(Al-Mugtadab)*** Abii Bake [Ibn al-Sarraj) replied, ‘Don’t say that,’ 
and recited: 


But she wept first, and her weeping moved me to weep with lier, 
And J said, the first one is the best one, 4% 


Account of Abii Said al-Sirafi, May Allah Show Mercy to Him 
The shaykh Abii Muhammad, may Allah strengthen him,** said 


fo me: 


Abii Said al-Hasan ibn “Abd Alab ibn al-Marzuban was of Persian 
origin. His birth was at Siraf, where he started lis search for learning, 
but he left before he was twenty years old, going to “Uman. After 
engaging im legal work there he returned to Sirat, later moving to 
ai Askar, where he dwele for a time, and fell in with Mubamniad ibn 
‘Umar al-Saymari, the theologian, with whom he associated and whom he 
liked best among all his friends. 


He was an authority for the law according to the codes of the 
‘Triqi scholars, and was the successor of the judge Abii Muhammad 
ibn Ma'rifl*’ his grammar teacher, serving as a judge first on the 
East Side, then for both sides, and again for the East Side. The legal 
authority al-KarkAf used to meet with him and, being fond of him, 
formed for hirn a circle (class) in which he interpreted the law. His 
birth was before the year seventy [A.H. 270: A.D. 883/84) and he 
died between the first two nights of Rajab [the seventh Muslin 
month] during the year three hundred and sixty-eight | ap. 
978/79)188 Among his books there were: 


184 This was a well-known book of al-Mubarrad. 

183 A more literal translation is “superiority is to the first.” 

a8 “Phis wis probably the shaykh Abii Muhammad ibn Abi Said, who was 
perhaps a son of Abi Sattd al-Siraf?. The word “strengthen” is given in different 
forms in the Beaty M&S and Fldgel text, 

Ha? "is grammar teacher” is only in Fitigel, 

HE Api Said al-Surati served as judge on different sides of the Tigris at Baghdad. 
Phe Pligel version gives his birth as before a.p. 903; the translation follows the Beatty 
MS, which is probably correct, as Suyiiti, Bughyat, p. 227, says he interpreted the 
law for fifty years, 
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Commentary on Sibawayh; The Alfie (The A’s) at the End of a Line of 
Poetry and of Stopping; Accounts of the Graramarians of al~Basraht: 
The Origins, about grammar, three hundred leaves; Stopping and Start- 


ing 8" The Art of Poetry and Good Style; Commentary on the 
 Maqsirab 18 of Ibn Durayd. 


Account of Ibn Durustiiyah!™ 

Abi Muhammad “Abd Allah ibn Muhammad ibn Durustiiyah 
met aleMuberrad and Thalab, fom both of whom he received 
instruction. He was distinguished and learned in many of the 
sciences of the inhabitants of al-Basrah, to whom he adhered with 
zealous loyalty, He wrote A Refutation of al-Mufaddal ibn Salamah 
and Consideration of “Kitab al“Ayn.” He died some time after the 
year three hundred and thirty [a.p. 941/42[2% Among his books 
there were: 


Directions, about grammar; Guidance, a commnontary on al-farmt; 


s A Commentary ou Eloquent Style; Traming of the Writer (Seribe} 2% 


Al-Mutanmmim; Masculme and Feminine: The Shortened and the 
Lengthened; Spelling; The Strange in the Hadit; The Meaning of 
Poetry; The Living and the Dead; The Mediation between al-Akhfash 
and Tha'lai in Connection with the Meaning of the Que’in, with the 
Point of View of Abii Muhammad [ibn Durustityah| with Regards to the 
Matter; Commentary on the “Mufaddaliyat,” which he did not finish 3% 


F 


Commentary on the Seven, which he did sot finish; Meaning in the 


tet This title and the one which follows are not in the Beatty MS. 

18 Al-Fdwist does not include this title in the list of books written by Ibn Durayd, 
but Yaqit, Irshad, VI (6), 480, gives as the tide of one of his books Kisah al-Magsfir 
wana) Mandiid (The Shortened and the Lengthened”). 

i See the Biog. index for additional spellings of this name, 

He The Beatty MS omits the date. The translation is taken from PHigel. Aubaydi, 
Tabagi, p. 127, gives AH, 347 (A.D. 958/50) as the year of the scholar’s death. 

™ As part of this title the Beaity MS gives what must be either alanutmant or 
dl-mutanmin, which would give the meaning The Training of a Finished Scribe for 
Phe ‘Praising of a Scribe Who Completes), This translation follows Fligel, which gives 
Al-Mdutanmrint as a separate title, in which case it may refer to the poet of that name; 
see Biog. Index, 

*4 "This refers to the famous anthology of poetry; see Nicholson, Literary Elisory 
of the Arabs, p, 94, and the Bibliography under Mufaddal. ‘The title which follows 
must refer either co the Seven Readers of the Qui’dn, or else to the Mwallagät 
(ste Glossary}. 
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Quorn, which he did not finish; Commentary on al-Shay’, which he 
did not finish: The Secrets of Grammar, which he did not finish; 
Commentary on “Ab-Mugtadab,” which he did not fmish;?** Criticism 
of the Book of Ibn al-Rawandt about the Grammarians: Refutation of 
Barzakh al-“Arad?*? The Seasons (Ages), which he did not finish: 
Refutation of Tha'lab concerning “Disagreement of Grammarians n° 
An Account and Explanation of Quss ibn Siidah; An Exposition of 
Speech and Its Structure, which he did not finish. 

Refntation of ibn Khdlawayi: concerning the Whole and the Part: Re- 
fatation of fbn Mugsim concerning his Ikhtiyar” ;?°° Contraries (Oppo- 
sites); Accounts of the Grammarians; Refutation of al-Farra’ concerning 
“Meaning 2 Collection of Prosody; Argument for the [Quranic] 
Reader; Explanation of the Poem of Shubayi ibn “Azrah; his epistle to 
Najib ab Tilin, concerned with exaiting Arabic: a statement to Ibn 
Qutaybak concerning “Mistakes of Scholars’ ;?** Retntation of Abii 
Zayd al-Balkhi concerning Grammar; A Refutation of Whoever Speaks 
of Supplementary Letters? and Says That There is an Extra Letter in a 
Word: The Triumph of Sibawayh over All of the Grarmmarians—this 
book comprised a number [of sections] but he did not finish it; A Refita~ 
tion of Whoever Has Transmitted “Kitab al Ayn” from al-Kralil; 
Controversy of Sibawayh with al-Mubarrad?" 


Abii al-Hasan ‘All ibn ‘lsd al-Rummdni, May Allah Show Mercy 


to Fm 
Abū al-Hasan ‘Ali ibn ‘1s ibn “Ali ibn “Abd Alixh20 the Gram- 


marian traces his origin to Simarra, but was born at Baghdad during 
the year two hundred and nincty-six [A.p. 908/909]. He is one of 


86 Akshay“ probably signifies “the will (of ANA). 

98 Al. Mugtadab was a book written by al-Mubarrad. 

#87 "The first part of this name may be Nazrak instead of Barzakh. 

18 “Title of a book by ‘Tha‘lab. 

#99 Flügel gives nagd® (“purity”), which may be more correct than band" 
p structure "i . i 

#0 This title is not mentioned with Ibn Mugsim. Instead of a book, it may 
mean “freedom of will,” as Ibn Mugsim was heretical in his thinking. 

“This refers to the book of al-Farrd’ entitled Meaning of the Qur än. 

vee “Tithe ofa book by Ibn Quraybah. 

wr AL2awd'id (“supplementary letters} are ten letters which can be added to 
the basic forms of Arabic wards. 

244 Phi tithe is omitted by the Beatty MS. 

708 The Beatty M5 omits “iba “Abd AHIR” 
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the most Hustrious of the grammarians of al-Basrah and theologians 
of Baghdad, skilled in many of the studies (sciences) connected with 
the law, the Qur'an, grammar, and theology, and prolific, moreover, 
in authorship and composition. 

Most of the works which he composed were taken by dictation 
from him, being still extant at the time this book is being formed. 
We shall mention at this point his compositions concerning grammuar, 
language, and poetry, bat list his books on theology in their proper 
place, doing the same with the law. 

Commentary on Sthawayh: Criticism of Sibawayh; Aimsof the “Book” 
of Sibawayh;?"* Basic (Elemental) Questions in the “Book” of Sibawayh: 
Commentary on the “Tatroduction” (Al-Madkhal} [abont grammar] of 
al-Mubarrad, Commentary on the Questions of ab vAkhfash, the Younger 
and the Elder; Comunentary on the “Abridgmens’” of al-farnit 2% 
Commentary on “The [Small] Compendium” of Ibn al-Sarraf; Come 
mentary on “The Alf (The A} and the Lam (The LY” by al-Addzint; 
Declension (Conjugation); Spelling; Brevity in Grammar; The Subject 
in Grammar; the larg se book, Etymology; the small book, Etymology; 
The Alfat (The A's in the Qur'an: Brevity of the Qur'an; Commentary 
on the Book “Roots” by Ibn al-Sarr'aj 20” 


Al-FGrisi, [surnamed] Abi ‘AR, May Allah Show Mercy to Him 

He was al-Hasan ibn Ahmad ibn ‘Abd al-Ghaffir, the granamarian, 
who died before three hundred and seventy lan, 980/8113 Among 
his books there were: 


Beneficial (Corrected) Questions, im which he refntes al-Zajffdj-~it is 
known as The Neglected; Argument That the Seven Readers Were the 
imams of the Cities, as Designated by Abii Bakr Ahmad ibn Misa ibn 
al-Abbas ibn Mujahid, with Whom May Allah Be Well Pleased; ‘The 


406 “The word “aims (aehedd) may be instead “expositions” {a ag). 

a? The Arabic for “younger” and “elder may indicate instead “small” and 
“Taree commentaries, Questions ( Masai) is not inciaded with the titles of the 
books of al-Akhfash the Elder, the Middle, or che Younger. 

#4 The full tide of this book by al-Tarmi is Abridement of the Grammar of the 
Learned, 

200 The full title of this book is The Large Book of Roots (“Kitdb abhi al-Kabir’}. 

2M 'Phis date is omitted in the Beary MS. 
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Recollection (Record); Blucidation in Grammar; Verses (Tents) of the 
Arabians; Digest of Governing Words in Declension (Conjugation); 
Baghdadi Questions;?” Halabi Questions; Shirazi Questions. 


vi This ttie and the one which follows are not in the Beatty MS. 

212 Those three titles are written in small letters ander the list of books. Before 
each title there are the words “and to him.” ‘The name “Baghdad?” 1s not written 
correctly, “Hlalaht” refers to Aleppo. These titles were perhaps added by the sime 
setibe who transcribed the Beatty MS, bur after he had written down the original 
passage about al-lanisi. fe is also possible that the book ticles were added at a later 
time by a different scribe. 





In the name of Allah, the Merciful, the Compassionate 


The Second Section of the Second Chapter 


of the book Al-Fihrist with accounts of the scholars, This section includes 
accounts of the grammarians and language scholars of al-Kiifah} 


"hus saith Muhammad Ibn Ishaq [al-Nadim]: We discussed the 
scholars of al-Basrah. first, because [scientific] knowledge of Arabic 
was derived from them and also because al-Basrah was established 
before al-Kafah? 


Account of al-Ru asi 

| read [something written) in the handwriting of Abt ale Tayyib, 

which stated that the name of al-Ru asi was Muhammad ibn Abi 
Sirah, and thar he was surnamed Abū Ja'far but called al-Raasi 
because of the large size of his head. As he used to dwell at aliNiP 
he was also called al-Nili, He was the first scholar of al-Kiifah to 
write a book about grammar. 

Tha'lab said, “Al-Ru’asi was the teacher of al-Kisa’i and ab 
Ferra,” Moreover, al-Parra’ said: 
When al-Kisi’i went to Baghdad, al-Ru’asi said to me, “Al-Kisa’i has 
gone and you are more steadfast than he is.” When | fabo] went to 
Baghdad, | saw al-Kis#’i and asked him some questions connected with 


the Beatty MS contains the words, “In the name of Allah, the Mercifil, the 
Compassionate,” but Fitige! omitsthem. The Beatty MS omits the words “the second 
chapter.” Por al-Kiifah, see Mage) in DMG, AHI (1859), $77. 

2 Al Basrah and al-Kiifah were established as military camps. Ai-Basrah became 
atown with buildiags about aD., 638 and al-KGfal about a.p. 6yo. The first gram- 
marian at al-Basrah lived during the seventh century, whereas al-Fu’ast lived in the 
eighth century. 

a A suburb of al-Kitifah near ancient Babylon; see Yaqiie, Geee., IV, 86x. 
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al-Rwāsi. When he answered me in disagreement with my point of 
view, I winked at a group of scholars from al-Ktifah who were with me. 
Then he said, ` ‘What's the matter with you? You haven't agreed [but] 


perhaps you re one of the people of al-Kiifah.” I replied, “Yes.” Then 


he said, “Al-Ru’asi states thus and thus, but it is not correct. You have 
heard the Arabs say thus and thus,” until he came to my question and I 
convinced him. | 
This al-Ru’asi was a righteous man. Once al-Rw Asi said, “Al- 
Khalil sent to me asking for my book, which I sent to him. He read 
it and then wrote his own book.’’* It is [also] said that in the Book 
of Sibawayh there spoke al-Kifi, meaning al-Ru’asi.6 Ibn Durus- 
tiiyah said, ““Tha‘lab thought that al-Ru’asi was the first of the 
grammarians of al-Kiifah to compose a book about grammar.” He 
died —-—-. Among his books there were: 
Al-Faysal (Judgment, Division), which many have quoted; The Diminu- 
tive [a form in grammar]; The Meaning of the Qur’an, which is quoted 
to this day; the large book, Stopping and Starting; the small book, 
Stopping and Starting. 


Account of Mu‘adh al-Harri’ 

From | what is written in] the handwriting of Abii al-Tayyib, the 
brother of al-Shafii: 
Mu‘adh al-Harra’ was the paternal uncle of al-Ruw'asi. He was Abii 
Muslim. Mu‘adh al-Harra’, said to be surnamed Abi ‘Ali, one of the 
protégés of Muhammad ibn Kab al-Qarazi. His father called him Abi 
Muslim, but when he had a child, whom he named ‘Ali, he was surnamed 
for him. 


Mu'adh was a friend of al-Kumayt, whom he advised to keep 
clear of Khalid [ibn “Abd Allāh] al-Qasti, saying, “He is strongly 
prejudiced against the Mudariyah.” When al-Kumayt did not take 
his advice and Khalid arrested him, putting him in prison,* Mu‘adh 
lamented the occurrence, saying :° 


4 Kitab al-“Ayn, the first Arabic dictionary. 
5 This may mean that in the Book of Sibawayh, Sibawayh said “al-Kiufi,” meaning 
“al-Ruu’ asi.’ 

6 Because a contemporary poet received a large gift for flattering Khalid, the 
governor of al-‘Irāq, al-Kumayt also tried to flatter him. But Mu‘idh warned him 
that he belonged to the tribe of Mudar, was a Shi‘i and an ‘Iraqi, whereas Khalid 
belonged to a hostile tribe, was a Sunni and a Syrian; see Khallikan, IH, 371, 372. 
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I advised you, but if counsel goes too far for the advised, 
it is rarely accepted; 

You repudiated what was guidance for you and there distressed you 
a disaster contrary to what you hoped for. 

Thus there befell something different from what you desired, 
contrary to it, with far-reaching and enduring affliction. 


When. his [Mu‘adh’s] saying reached al-Kumayt he [al-Kumayt| 
wrote to him: 


I see you as one offering water to the sea, 
Bringing to the sand of Yabrin’ sand for trading. 


Mu‘adh al-Harra’ lived until the days of the Baramakah. He was 
born at the time of Yazid ibn “Abd al-Malik and died during the 
year in which the Baramakah fell, which was the year one hundred 
and eighty-seven [a.p. 803]. He had children and grandchildren, 
all of whom died while he lived on. No books of his are known. 


Account of al-Kis@’i 

He was Abii al-Hasan ‘Ali ibn Hamzah ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn 
‘Uthman, called Bahman ibn Firiiz, said to have been surnamed Abii 
‘Abd Allah. He was from al-Kūfah and learned from al-Ruw asi and 
a group [of other scholars]. He went to Baghdad, where al-Rashid 
placed him with his two sons, al-Ma’miin and al-Amin. 

I have read what was written in the handwriting of Abi 


al- Tayyib, stating that: 


Al-Rashid observed al-Kisa’i without being seen by him. Al-Kisa’i 
arose to put on his slippers, when he needed them for some purpose, but 
al-Amin and al-Ma’miin got hold of them first and put them on for him. 
Then he kissed their heads and hands, making them promise not to do it 
again. When al-Rashid sat in his audience hall he said, “Who among the 
people is the most honored by service?” They replied, “The Commander 
of the Faithful [the caliph], may Allah exalt him!’ He said, “No, but 
rather al-Kisa’i, for al-Amin and al-Ma’miin serve him.” Then he told 
them the story. 


7 See Yaqiit, Geog., IV, 1005. 
8 Al-Kisa’i was tutor to the two sons of Härūn al-Rashid. Handling shoes and 
slippers was regarded as a menial duty for slaves and humble servants. 
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It is said that when the disease of al-Kisa’i became serious at 
al-Rayy, al-Rashid began to visit him, constantly returning to him. 
One day he heard him [al-Kisa’i] recite: 


Fate has made you settle in Dhii al-Nujayl, 
But it has been shown to me, as I swear by my father, 
that you shall not have Dhii al-Nujayl as a residence. 
Your abode should be in Dhü Baqar al-Hima, 
But how can Dhii Baqar be compared with the 
place of pilgrimage (al-muzdar) ?° 


Al-Rashid came out saying, “By Allah, al-Kisa’i has died.” When 
they asked him, “How is that, oh, Commander of the Faithful?” 
he replied, “He told me that a nomad who was staying with him 
fell ill and, using this verse as an illustration, died while he was with 
him.” It is said that al-Kisa’i did die on that day. 

He was called “‘al-Kisa’i’” because he used to attend the class of 
Mu'adh al-Harra’ at which the others wore cloaks, whereas he wore a 
kisī and mantle.!° He died at al-Rayy in the year one hundred and 
ninety-seven | A.D. 812/13], both he and Abii Yiisuf the Judge being 
buried on the same day. Among his books there were: 


The Meaning of the Qur’in; Abridgment of Grammar; [Qur’anic] 
Readings; Numbers; the large book, Rare Forms; the medium-size 
book, Rare Forms; the small book, Rare Forms; Terminations and 
Connections in the Qur'an; Disagreement of Numbers; Spelling ; 
Nouns; Poems of Contention and Their Forms; Forms of Surnames in 
the Qur’an; Letters.44 


° The Beatty MS; the Flügel edition; Yaqiit, Irshad, VI (5), 198; Zubaydi, 
Tabagat, pp. 141-42; and Tha‘lab, Majalis Tha‘lab, pp. 544-45, give these lines with 
variations. The couplet mentions two localities. For Dhū al~Nujayl, see Yaqut, 
Geog., IV, 764 l. 20; for Dhii Baqar al-Himi, see Yaqut, Geog., I, 699 Il. 19-21. 
Al-muzdar is a Persian word. 

10 In this sentence “cloaks” (hulal) very likely refers to costumes composed of 
shirt, inner robe, and large outer cloak. A kisd’ was probably a short cloak over the 
shoulders. “Mantle” (rida’) is in the Flügel version. In the Beatty MS there is instead 
a word which seems to be riirmddi; it cannot be identified and may be a mistake. 
These names for garments signified different types of cloaks and mantles in different 
regions. For kisa’, see Khallikain, II, 238. 

11 This title is omitted in the Beatty MS. 
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Nasr ibn Yüsuf 
He was a friend of al-Kisd’i, a grammarian and philologist, among 
whose books there were: 


The Camel; The Disposition of Man.” 


Among the Scholars of al-Kiifah 

Abū al-Hasan al-Ahmar, not Khalaf} lived before and after 
al-Kisa’i. He started ahead of him, studying under al-Ru’dsi, but 
reading [the Qur’an] according to al-Kis@’i. Among his books 
there were: 


Declension (Conjugation); Sure Knowledge of the Masters of Literary 
Style. 


Among Their Scholars Also, and Those among Them Who Quoted 

Khälid ibn Kulthiim al-Kalbi, who according to what was written 
in the handwriting of Ibn al-Kiifi handed down [traditions about| 
the poems and the tribes, being versed in the genealogies, surnames, 
and times of the people. He also wrote works about the poems and 
tribes. Among his books there were: 


Poets Who Are Remembered; Poems of the Tribes, dealing with a 
number of tribes. 


Account of al-Farra’ 

Abū Zakariyah ibn Ziyad al-Farra’, a protégé of the Banu 
Mingar Tribe, was born at al-Kiifah. According to | what is written 
in] the handwriting of Salamah, al-Farra’ was called al-'Absi. From 
[what is written in] the handwriting of al-Yasufi [he was called] 
Yahya ibn Ziyad ibn Qawi-Bakht® ibn Dawar ibn Kiudanar. 
According to [what is written in] the handwriting of Abii ‘Abd Allah 
ibn Muqlah: 


12 Seco id title not included in the Beatty MS. 

13 See Biog. Index, Khalaf ibn Hayyin al-Ahmar. The Flügel text has Ahmad, 
but the Beatty MS gives al-Ahmar, which is correct. 

14 Second title not included in the Beatty MS. 

18 This name and the ones which follow are Arab transliterations of Persian 
names and probably inaccurate. Compare with Suyiiti, Bughyat, p. 411. 
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Abii al-‘Abbas Tha‘lab said that the reason why al-Farra’ dictated his 
book about meaning [Ma‘ani al-Qur’an| was because a friend of his, 
‘Umar ibn Bukayr, who was attached to al-Hasan ibn Sahl, wrote to 


al-Farra’, “The Emir al-Hasan ibn Sahl may ask me one question after 


another about the Qur'an, which I shall be unable to answer. Do you 
think that you can collect some answers for me, or write a book, so that I 
can refer to what you have done?” 

So al-Farri’ said to his associates,!’ “Meet together, so that I can dictate 
to you a book about the Qur'an.” Then he appointed a day for them and, 
when they came together, he joined them. There happened to be a man 
in the mosque who was accustomed to give the call to prayer and to 
read [the Qur’an] to the people during worship.t® So al-Farra’ turned to 
him, saying, “Recite the Fatihah of the Book,!* so that we can explain 
it!” Then he went through the entire book, the man reading and al-Farra’ 
explaining. 

Abii al-‘Abbas [Tha‘lab] said, “No one previous to him was his equal 
and I don’t suppose anybody will surpass him.” Abii al-‘Abbis also said: 
“The reason why he dictated Al-Hudid was because a number of the 
associates (students) of al-Kisa’i came and asked him to dictate to them 
some verses about grammar, which he proceeded to do. At their third 
meeting some of them said to the others, ‘If this kind of thing, which is 
like teaching grammar to small boys, continues, the best thing to do will 
be to get clear of him,’ which they did. Then he became angry, saying, 
“You asked me to hold a session (class), but when I took my seat you held 
back. By Allah, Pll keep on dictating grammar, even if only two show up !’ 
So he dictated this [book] for sixteen years. Never was there seen a’ book 
in his hand except once, when he was dictating the chapter “Mulizim’ 
from a manuscript. 20 : 

Abii al-‘Abbas [Tha‘lab] also said, “Al-Farra’ held sessions for the 
people in his mosque next to his house, opposite to where al-Waqidi 
lived.” He also said, “Al-Farra’ used to philosophize in his compositions 
and literary works, so as to insert philosophical terms in his diction.” 


He [al-Farra’] spent most of his time at Baghdad, where through- 


out his life he collected [fees]. Then, when it was the end of the 


16 The vizier of the Caliph al-Ma’miin. He died A.D. 851. 

17 These associates were probably his students. 

18 Evidently al-Farra’ taught in a mosque near his house. It was the custom to 
give lessons in a mosque in medieval times. 

19 This is the opening stirah of the Qur’an. 

2 This probably refers to the sixth chapter of the book Al-Hudid. 
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year he went to al-Kūfah, where he stayed for forty days among his 
people, to whom he distributed what he had collected, showing them 
kindness. 


Nothing is quoted from his poetry except these verses which Abii 
Hanifah al-Dinawari has quoted from al-Tuwal: 


Oh, governor over a jarib of land, with nine doorkeepers,”! 

Seated in the midst of a ruin, in which he is served by a doorkeeper, 
Never before have we heard of the doorkeeper of a ruin; 

Eyes shall not disclose me to you at a door, 

For one like me does not endure the repulse of doorkeepers. 


While on his way to Makkah al-Farra’ died, during the year two 
hundred and seven [a.p. 822/23]. Among his books there were: 


Meaning of the Qur'an, which he composed for ‘Umar ibn Bukayr— 
four parts; Splendor, which he wrote for ‘Abd Allah ibn Tahir; Lan- 
guages (Vernaculars); Noun Forms in the Qur’an; The Plural and Dual 
in the Qur'an; Stopping and Starting; The Excellent; Instrument for 
Writing; Rare Forms, quoted by Salamah and Ibn Qéadim; Fa‘ala wa- 
Af‘ala;”* The Shortened and the Lengthened; Masculine and Feminine. 


Titles of Al-Hudiid™4 
I copied them from [what was written in| the handwriting of 
Salamah ibn ‘Asim. in the following sequence: 


The Arabians, about Arabic Roots; Al-Nasb [form of relation] Derived 
from the Verb; The Definite and the Indefinite; Min wa-Rubb (‘From’ 


*1 A jarib is 144 square yards. The word here translated as doorkeepers is häjib 
(pl., hujjab). The term is often translated as “chamberlain,” but here evidently refers 
to the official who met people at the door and decided whether or not to give them 
access to the governor. Cf. the free translation in Khallikan, IV, 67. 

22 The Beatty MS omits “four parts.” 

*8 The Beatty MS omits this title and the two which follow. It also gives the 
sequence of titles somewhat differently from the order in the translation, which 
follows the Fliigel edition. 

*4 The Beatty MS gives “Titles of Al-Hudiid” as a subheading under al-Farri’, 
Al-Hudud being a well-known book on grammar by al-Farra’. Hudūd may be trans- 
lated as “definitions”; hadd is the singular form. Each title is introduced by the word 
hadd; this word is omitted in the translation. The first title may be Declension 


(Conjugation) (“AI-I‘rab’’). 
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and Perhaps); Numbers; Invariable and Variable (Mulizamah wa- 
Hall}; Al“Imad [a pronoun between the subject and predicate]; The 
Transitive Verb; In fa particle] and Its Sister Particle; Kay wa-Kay-la 
(in Order that’ and ‘Lest’}; Hatta (Until, ‘So That’); Instigating 


(Alighra’}; AbDu't’ (Calling, Addressing [as in prayer); The Two 


Forms of Nitin (N}, Heavy and Light;2? Interrogation; Division; The 
Answer; Alladhi, Man, wa-Mi (Who, Whon and “What’}; Rubb 
wa-Kam. {Perhaps and ‘How Many?}; The Oath; Double and Dual; 
The Call (Proclamation). 

The Elegy; Al-Tarkhim [dropping the last letter of a noun]; An 
(That) Spelled with Alif (A); Idh, Idhä, and Idhan [forms of SP; 
What Docs Not Mention Its Subject; Law (IE ‘Notwithstanding’ in 
Construction and Separate;* Narrative; Making the Diiminutive; 
Al-Nisbah [form of relationship] 3° Spelling; Referring Back; Verb 
with Four Consonants; Verb with Three Consonants; A Word Declined 
from Two Places; Making a Double Letter (Incorporation Together); 
Marking with a Hamzah; Structures; The Plural; ‘The Shortened and 
the Lengthened; Masculine and Feminine: Fa‘ala wa-Af‘ala; The Inter- 
diction; Stopping and Starting, What [Form] Is Current and What Is 
Not Current. 


Mention of These Who Were Famous among the Associates of 
al-Farrd 38 


fbn, Qädim 
m. 4 a 4s . aya, 
Abū Jafar Muhammad ibn Qadim was an associate of al-Farra’. 
He taught al-Mu'tazz before he [al-Mu‘tazz] became the caliph 


15 In the Beatty MS this title is nor properly written. 

"8 Fligel gives suldzamat raji, which is a legal term, and docs nor seem to belong 
fo grammar. Phe Beatty MS is not clear, but suggests muldzamah wa-hail, which 
Hight also be translated as “invariable and free to change.” 

a7 The Beatty MS omits “and Heli.” 

28 The word given as “double” is not clearly written in the Beatty MS. 

*8 This title is in the Beatty MS, where it is not clearly written. Fligel omits it. 

H The Fligel text gives instead Al- Tathatyah (“Forming the Dual”). 

"Thi word translated “declined” may be cither mu‘rab or sm ‘arrah, Te might 
ako mean “Arabicized,” bat here probably means “declined,” 

s Por the word translated as “current,” Fligel gives yafed, implying substitution, 
whereas the Beatty MS has yajrd, giving the idea of being in use. 

# “The word translated as “associates” probably means “pupils.” Although the 
name “Ibn Qadim” is not given asa separate ttle in the Arabic, as is the case with 
the two names which follow, these three were probably the pupils. 
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(A-D. 866]. When he did administer the caliphate he sent a messenger, 
who coming to him [ibn Qddim) when he was an aged shaykh in 
his home, said, “I am a messenger of the Commander of the Faithe- 
ful” He [Ibu Qadim} replied, “There is no Commander of the 
Faithful in Baghdad,” meaning that they were seeking to appoint 
one, Then he [the messenger] said, “To the contrary, al-Mu‘tazz 
has started to rule.” 

As abkMu'tazz disliked him [Ibn Qadim] because of his harsh 
discipline, he feared the impulsiveness [of the caliph]. Accordingly, 
after saying to his family, “Peace be unto you,” he set forth and did 
not return to them. This was during the year two hundred and 
fifty-one Jap. 866]. Among his books there were: 


Sufficiency, about grammar;** The Strange in the Hadith; Abridgement 
of Grammar. 


Salamah ibn ‘Asim 

Salamah ibn ‘Asim, surnamed Abii Muhammad, was an associate 
(pupil) of al-Farrd’, being a scholar of al-Kūfab. He was reliable in 
his quoting and an authority on grammar. He quoted all of the 
books of al-Farra’, without deviating from him, and died while 
conversing with him? Among his books there were: 


The Strange in the Hadith; The Vexed (Al-Malal), about grammar. 


Al-Tuiwdl 

He was surnamed Abū “Abd Allah, No book of his is known. 
Aba al’ Abbas Tha‘lab said, “Al-Tuwal was keen in analyzing 
Arabic, Salamah had a good memory for quoting books, while 
Ibn Qadim had a good grasp of causes {defects}. ”® 


“4 "The Beatty MS leaves a space for this title; ir was nor filled in. 

a6 Ar this point the Beatty MS has, badly written, what scems to be “died while 
conversing with him,” whereas Piget gives “Salamah died.” 

* “The Beatty MS has almali vexed’: Suytitl, Sughyat, p. 260, has ab-sashif 
(“passable”); while Fligel gives al-huldl, which has many meanings, but here may 
either refer to what is necessary or inherent, or else to solving and making open. 

= The word translated freely as “analyzing” is bi-ilgd; it is omitted by Phigel 
The last word of the sentence is ‘fal, which means both ‘causes’ and “defects.” 
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Account of Abū ‘Amr al-Shaybäni 
The name of Abū ‘Amr was Ishāq ibn Mirar—with an i after the 
m—al-Shaybani. Abū ‘Amr was a protégé and teacher among the 


families of the Banū Shayban Tribe and named after them because | 


of their patronage or, as is also said, because of his presence among 
them and his tutoring of their children. 

He quoted with a broad knowledge of language and poetry and 
was reliable in passing on traditions, having heard many things. 
Collections of the poems of all the tribes were obtained from him. 
He also had sons and grandsons who quoted his books. One of his 
sons was: 


‘Amr ibn Abi ‘Amr 

He [‘Amr ibn Abi ‘Amr] quoted him [Abū ‘Amr al-Shaybani] 
and learned from him, composing books about language. Among 
the books of “Amr ibn Abi “Amr there were: 


Horses; Languages (Vernaculars); Rare Forms; The Strange in the 
Hadith; The Strange in the Compositions.%® 


It is said that Ahmad ibn Hanbal used to persist in attending the 
session of Abū ‘Amr al-Shaybani, taking down from him many of 
his traditions.2® The judge Abū al-Hasan al-Hashimi said: 


‘Alf ibn al-Husayn al-Qurshi passed. down the tradition from al-Hazunbal, 
who said, “ ‘Amr ibn Abi “Amr told us saying, “When my father collected 
the poems of the Arabs, there were over eighty tribes. Everything that a 
tribe composed and made available for the people he copied in a manu- 
script, placing it in the mosque at al-Kiifah, until he had written over 
eighty manuscripts in his own handwriting.’ ” 


Abū ‘Amr al-Shaybani reached the age of one hundred and ten. 


He died during the year two hundred and six [a.p. 821/22]. Ya‘qiib 


ibn al-Sikkit said: 


Abii ‘Amr died when he was one hundred and eighteen years old, but he 
kept on writing with his own hand until he died. Sometimes he used to 
borrow my book, although at that time I was only a boy who was learn- 
ing from him and writing what was in his books. 


38 Last title is omitted in the Beatty MS. 
39 The session was probably a class and the notes were written from dictation. 
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Ibn Kamil said, “Abū “Amr died on the day on which also died 
Abū al-‘Atahiyah and Ibrahim al-Mawsili, during the year two 
hundred and thirteen [a-p. 828/29].” Among his compiled books 
there were: 


The Strange in the Hadith, which was quoted by ‘Abd Allah ibn Ahmad 
ibn Hanbal from his father Ahmad and in turn from Abii ‘Amr; Rare 
Forms Known by the Jim (the J); the large book, Rare Forms, in three 
manuscripts; The Palm; The Camel; The Disposition of Man; Letters ;4° 
Commentary on the book “Eloquent Style.” 


Account of al-Mufaddal al-Dabbi 

Abii al-‘Abbas al-Mufaddal ibn Muhammad ibn Ya‘la ibn ‘Amir 
ibn Salim ibn Abi al-Rizal" was from the Banti Tha‘labah ibn al-Sid 
ibn Dabbah Tribe. According to what is written in the hand- 
writing of al-Yiisufi, he was called Ibn Abi Dabbi, and, in the hand- 
writing of Ibn al-Kiifi, he was surnamed Abū ‘Abd al-Rahmaan. 

It is said that he joined the revolt of Ibrahim ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn 
Hasan and that, although [the Caliph] al-Mansiir defeated him, he 
pardoned him, so that al-Mahdi took him into his service. For [the 
Caliph] al-Mahdi he compiled the anthology of poetry entitled 
Al-Mufaddaliyat, containing one hundred and twenty-eight poems. 
These poems have been added to, selected, and rearranged before 
and behind, according to the ways they have been quoted. ‘The 
correct version was handed down by Ibn al-A‘rabi, the manuscript 
beginning with [a poem of] Ta’abbata Sharran | Thabit ibn Jabir]: 


Oh, habitual time of grief, how great with thee are 
passion and sleeplessness 

And the knocking [on the memory] of a ghost 
of [former] fearfulness.** 


40 This title and the one which follows are in the Flügel edition, but not the Beatty 
MS. 

41 The Beatty MS suggests al-Rizail. Flügel gives Ibn Rammil, and Zubaydi, 
Tabagat, p. 210, gives a different list of names. 

42 See Durayd, Geneal., p. 117; “Tha'laba,” Enc. Islam, IV, 735. 

43 This is a free translation. See Mufaddal, Die Mufaddalijat (Thorbecke), p. 1 n., 
and Mufaddal, Al-Mufaddaliyat (Lyall), p. 25. 
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Al-Mufaddal died during the year 


were, 





-~ Among his books there 


Al-Ikhtiyarat, which we have mentioned ;“* Similes (Proverbs) Prosody; 
The Meaning of Poetry; Expressions. 


Account of Ibn al-A‘rabi 

He was Abū “Abd Allah Muhammad ibn Ziyād al-A‘rabi. I 
have read [what was written] in the handwriting of Abū ‘Abd 
Allah ibn Muqlah, that Abū al-‘Abbas Tha‘lab said, “I watched the 
class (sesssion) of Ibn al-A‘rabi, which about a hundred people were 
attending. When he was asked questions and they studied (read) 
with him, he gave answers without using a manuscript (book).” 
He went on to say, “I was present with him for about ten years and 
never saw a book in his hand.” He died at Surra Man Ra’a 
(Samarra) when he was over eighty years of age. 

Abii al-‘Abbias [Tha‘lab] also said, “He dictated to the people 
what was deserving.46 Never was anyone seen with a more abun- 
dant knowledge of poetry than he had.” Abii al-‘Abbas [Tha‘lab] 
said, “He was the most accomplished of men. He learned from 
al-Qasim ibn Ma‘n and heard (attended the lectures of ) al-Mufaddal 
ibn Muhammad [al-Dabbi].” It was related that he was the stepson 
of al-Mufaddal, to whom his mother was subject. . 

I read what was written in the handwriting of al-Kifi as follows: 


Tha‘lab said, “I heard Ibn al-A‘rabi say during the year two hundred and 
twenty-five [A.D. 839/40], ‘I was born during the night when Abii 
Hanifah died.’ He [Ibn al~A‘rabi] died in the year thirty-one [a.m 231: 
A.D. 846] when he was eighty years, four months, and three days old.” 


Information about al-Qdasim ibn Ma‘n: I mention him of necessity 
in this place because Abū ‘Abd Allah ibn al-A‘rabi learned from 
him. He was al-Qasim ibn Ma‘n ibn ‘Abd al-Rahmin ibn ‘Abd 
Allah ibn Mas‘iid, whom [the Caliph] al-Mahdi appointed as a 
judge. Waki‘ said: 


4 The anthology entitled Al-Mufaddaliyat. 
45 Not found in the Beatty MS. 
46 ‘There is a variation in the texts. 
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Al-Qāsim was one of the most intelligent of men in all realms of culture. 
He had a fine vigor, discussing the Hadith with its scholars] doctrine with 
its scholars, poetry with its scholars, history with its scholars, theology 
with its scholars, and genealogy with its scholars.47 As he met with 
Abii Hanifah someone said to him, “Do you like to be one of the young 
men attached to Abū Hanifah?” He replied, “People can’t meet with 
anyone in a way more profitable than meeting with Abū Hanifah.” 


Ibn al-A’rabi died during the year two hundred and thirty-one 
[a.D. 845/46]. Among his books there were: 


Rare Forms, which was quoted by a group [of scholars] among whom 
were al- Tiist, Tha‘lab, and others—some say there were twelve and some 
say nine quotations (transcriptions); Al-~Anwa’; Description of the 
Palm; Horses; Praise of the Tribes; The Meaning of Poetry; Explana~ 
tion of Similes (Proverbs); Plants; Pronunciations (Dialects); Genealogy 
of Horses; Rare Forms of the Inhabitants of Dabir; Rare Forms of the 
Banii Faq'as;*® Flies, which I saw copied in the handwriting of al-Sukkari; 
Plants and Herbs.4° 


Ibn al-A’rabi quoted some linguistic authorities among the 
Arabians, including al-Samiiti, al-Kalbi, and Abū al-Muhabbib 
al-~Raba’‘i. 


Thabit ibn Abi Thabit 

He was Abii Muhammad Thabit ibn Abi Thabit. The name of 
Abū Thabit was Sa‘id or, according to what is written in the hand- 
writing of al-Sukkari, the name of Abi Thabit was Muhammad. He 
was a philologist who met with the Arabian scholars of language, 
learning from them. He was one of the important scholars of 
al-Kiifah, who died —--—. Among his books there were: 


The Disposition of Man; Differentiation; Interdicting and Calling ;5° 
Disposition of the Horse; Prosody;®! Wild Animals; Digest of Arabic. 


47 The Beatty MS and the Flügel text differ on this sentence. 

48 Dabir is a Persian village. See Yaqiit, Geog., Il, 547. The name is clearly 
written in the Beatty MS, but Flügel gives al-Zubayriyin. For the Bani Faq‘as 
Tribe, see Durayd, Geneal., p. 111. 

49 Lacking in the Beatty MS. 

5 ‘This may refer to augury and prayer, but more likely to calling down blessings. 

51 Omitted in the Flügel text. 
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ibn Sadan l 
He was Abū Jafar Muhammad ibn Sa'dän al-Darir, a teacher of 

the common people and a | Qur'änie} reader according to the method 


of Hamzah, later choosing his own system. His origin and stock . 


were confused, but he was born at Baghdäd and belonged to the 
school [of language study] of al-Kafah. He died during the year 
ewo hundred and thirty-one [a.p. 845/46], on the Day of ‘Arafah 
fnainch day of Dha al-Hajjah, the last Muslim month}. Among his 
books there were: [Quranic] Readings; Digest of Grammar, He also 
wrote some definitions similar to 4l-Hudiid of al-Farrd, but the 
people did not care for them. 


Hishane al-Darir 

He was Hisham ibn Mu‘awiyah al-Darir, surnamed Abi “Abd 
Allah, a friend of al-Kisa’i5* He wrote some definitions (hudiid), a 
number of which I have scen copied in the handwritings of Abii 
Jafar al-Tabari and other scholars, but they were not popular. 
Among his books there were: 


The Abridgment; Analogy (Al-Qiyas). 


Al-Kharttabi 

He was surnamed Abti Muhammad, his |real] name being “Abd 
Allah ibn Muhammad ibn Harb al-Khattab (the Marriage Maker). 
He was one of the grammarians of al-KiGfah, known as al-Khatrabi. 
Among his books there were: 
The large book of grammar; the small book of grammar; The Weak 
Letters in Grammar; The Bases and Categories of Grammar. 


Al-Sarkhasi 


His name was “Abd al“Aziz ibn Muhammad, surnamed Abi - 


Talib. I have read what was written m the handwriting of Ibn 
al-Kifi, saying that he was a neighbor of Hishdm al-Darir and that 
he used to sit (teach) in the mosque of al-Tarjumaniyal. Among his 
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fbn Mardān al- Küf 
He was Abū Misa ‘Isa ibn Mardan i have read what was written 
in the handwriting of Ibn al-Kuf telling that he learned and quoted 


from Abi Talib. Among his books there was Comparison of the 
Origins of Grammar (Analogy According to the Principles of Grammar). 


Al-Karnaba’t al-Ansiri 

His name was Hisham ibn Ibrahim al-Karnaba i, He was from 
Karnab3 and learned from al-Asnia?t and others who were from 
among the scholars of al-Kiifah. He was surnamed Aba ‘AR and 
among his books there were: 


Reptiles; Wild Animals; The Disposition of Horses; Plants. 


Acconnt of Ibu Kundsah 

Ele was Abii Muhammad “Abd Alläh ibn Yahya, whose birth 
was during the year one hundred and twenty-three |an. 740/41]. 
I have read what was written in the handwriting of Ibn al-KEf, 
saying that he was Aba Yahya Muhammad “Abd Allah ibn “Abd 
aAa al-Asadi, one of the inhabitants of al-Kafah. Although he 
went to live at Baghdad, he derived his knowledge from the leaders 
of al-Kiifah. He also met some persons who quoted the poets and 
language scholars of the Banii Asad Tribe, among whom there were 
lazi’ Abū al-Mawsil, and Abii Sadagah, all belonging to the Bani 
Asad. From these he learned the poctry of al-Kumayt. 

Ibu Kumasah was the son of the sister of [brahim ibn Adham, the 
ascetic. He died at al-Kiifah the third night of Shawwal [the tenth 
Muslim month} during the year two hundred and seven fap, 
822/23]. He was a poet, among whose books there were: 
Al-Anwa’; The Meaning of Poetry; Plagiarisms of al-Kumayt from the 
Ouran? and Other Sources. 


t Probably al-Sarkhast, or perhaps al-Mufaddal ibn Salamah al-Dabby, 

M The Fligel text gives al-Mirmiani, bur the Beatty MS has ab-Karnabal, which 
is evidently correct. For Karnaba near al-Ahwiz, see Yaqiit, Geog, IV, 268. 

H Vast tithe not in the Beaty Ma. 
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books there was the large book about grammar, which is no longer 
to be found. 


t "The Beatty MS has a name that looks ike Huw, whereas Flügel mives fazi, who 
was an anthority on tribal poetry. 

H The word in the Beatty M5 is not clearly written, brut seems to be something 
other than “Qur’in.” 
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Sedan ibn al-Mubarik 

He was Abii “Uthman Sa‘din ibn al-Mubirik al-Makfiif, a 
protégé of “Arikah, who was a protégé of [the Caliph] al-Mahdi and 
the wife of al-Mu‘alla ibn Ayytb ibn Tarif. Al-Mubarik was a 
captive from Tukhiristan and one of the scholars of al-Kiifah. He 
quoted them and also quoted Abii ‘Ubaydah of al-Basrah. He died 
enon == Among his books there were: 


The Disposition of Man; Wild Beasts; Similes (Proverbs); Contradic- 
tions, quoted from Abd ‘Ubaydah; The Two Lands, Water, Mountains, 
wid Seas—I saw a portion of it written in the handwriting of Ibn al- Kaf. 


Abe THs 

He was Abū al-Hasan “Ali ibn “Abd Allah ibn Sinan al-Taymi, 
who was learned in the traditions of the tribes and the poems of 
preeminent men. He met with the shaykhs of al-Kiifah and a 
Basrali, most of his classes and study being with ibn al-Arab. 
had a son named mlm, who followed in his footsteps ill caring 
and memorizing. Al- Tisi was hostile to Ibn al-Sikkit because they 
both dearned from Nasrdn al-Khurasari and, after his death, dis. 
agreed about his writings. He left ne written works. 


Abii ‘Ubayd al-Qasim ibn Sallim 

He was Abii ‘Ubayd al-Qāsim ibn Sallam, said to be the son of 
Salam ibn Miskin ibn Zayd, Zayd being a porter. Abū ‘Ubayd 
used to dye his head and beard with red henna, showing dignity and 
a fine appearance. After serving as tutor to the sons of al-Hardthainah, 
he became the judge of Tarsiis at the tine of Thabit ibn Nasr ibn 
Malik, remaining with him and his son antl he went to the district 
of “Abd Allah ibn ‘Tahir. 

He was good and pious, modest and sound in judgement. He 
quoted Ibn al-A’rabi, Abii Ziydd al-Kalibi, al-Umawi, Abū ‘Amr 
al-Shaybani, al-Kis@'i, aud al-Farrd’, as well as some of the scholars 
of al-Basrah, among whom there were al-Asma’‘t, Abū ‘Ubaydah, aud 
Abū Zayd? Whenever he wrote a book he presented it to ‘Abd 
Allāh ibu Tahir, who bestowed great wealth upon him. 


t: Probably Sad ibn Aws al-Ansari. 
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He died during the year two bundred and twenty-four [a.n. 

838/39] at Makkah, while he was on the pilgrimage, on the point of 

starting for Baghdad. This was after he had composed the books 

which he wrote. Tread what was written im the handwriting of Ibn 
al-~Nahwi as follows: 


f heard ‘AN ibn Muhammad ibn Sadaqalı of al-Kiifah tell what Hammad 
ibn Ishdq ibu Ibrahim said, namely, “Abū ‘Ubayd asked, “Did you show 
ay book, The Strange in Composition, to your father? When | replied 
“Yes.” he told me that there were in it two hundred incorrect letters. 
Then Abū ‘Ubayd said, “Two hundred incorrect letters are not very 
many for a book of this sore." 


Among the books of Abū ‘Ubayd there were: 


The Strange in Composition; The Strange in the Hadith; ‘The Strange 
in the Qur'an; The Meaning of the Qur'an; Poets; The Shortened and 
the Lengthened; [Quranic] Readings; Masculine and Feminine; 
Genealogy; Tales (News); The Training of the Judge; The Number of 
Verses in the Quran; Oaths and Vows; Menstruation; Ceremonial 
Purity; Interdiction and Bankruptcy; Properties (Possessions); Similes 
int Use (Current Proverbs) ,°° What Abrogates and Is Abrogated [in the 
Qur'an]; Excellencies of the Qur'an. 


He also wrote some other legal books. Some of the associates of 
Aba ‘Ubayd who quoted him and learned from him were: 


“Ali ibu al“Abd al- Aziz 
He died during the year two hundred and cighty-seven [A.D 900]. 


Thabit ibn “Amr ibo Habib 
He was a protégé of “AN ibn Rabatah, and quoted all of lus [Abi 
‘Ubaya’s, books. 


Al- Masts ari 
His name was ‘Ali ibn Mubhamimad ibu Wahb and he related, “I 
heard Aba ‘Ubayd say, “This book is dearer to me than ten gold 


5° "The father of Hammnrid, Iefvig ibn Ibräbhim al-Mawsili, was the great expert for 
music and poetry at the caliph’s court. 
6# This title and the two which follow are not in the Beatty MS, 
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coins (s., dindr).’”” He continued, “Three times Lasked for an explana- 
tion and he said, “Truly it is dearer to me than ten thousand gold 
coins.” He referred to The Strange in Composition, which according 
to what is reported has one thousand sections with one thousand 
two hundred verses as examples of poetry. | 


Nasran, the Teacher of Ibn al-Sikkit 

Ít is said that Ya‘qiib ibn al-Sikkit learned from him, as he was his 
teacher. Nasran said, “I studied the poetry of al-Kumayt with Abū 
Hafs ‘Umar ibn Bukayr.” The books of Nasran were preserved 
(memorized) by Ibn al-Sikkit and al- Třsī heard them [read aloud]. 


Account of Barzakh al-“Ariidi 

Barzakh*! memorized quotations, but was very untruthful in 
relating information about one person or another. Yiinus [ibn 
Flabib] the grammarian said that Barzakh was not the best quoter, 
but he was the biggest liar. He was attached to al-Fadl ibn Yahya 
and a scholar of al-Kiifah, according to what I have read in the 
Accounts of the Scholars of al-Kiifah, written in the handwriting of 
Abii al-Tayyib, the brother of al-Shafi’. Among his books there 
were: 


Prosody, both the large and the small [books] ; Building Words, which 
I saw on parchment; Refutation of al-Khalil, Showing What Is Mistaken 
in “Kitab al-‘Ariid” (Book of Prosody); Explanation of the Strange; 
The Meaning of Prosody, according to letters with numerical value ;® 
Prosody, the medium-size book. 


Account of al-Sikkit and His Son Ya‘qiib 
According to what was written in the handwriting of Ibn al-Kifi: 


When al-Kisa’i died, the associates (pupils) of al-Farra’ met together and ` 


asked him to teach them, saying “You are the most learned among us.” 
Although he refused, they persisted with the request until he accepted. 
Then he needed to know their genealogies, so as to seat each one of them 
in accordance with the place due him. One of the persons whom he 


& The Beatty MS has Nazrah, but Yaqut, Irshad, VI (2), 366 and the Flügel text 
give Barzakh, which is probably correct. 
*? This title and the one following are not in the Beatty MS. 
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asked to state his lineage was al-Sikkit. When he said, “What is your 
genealogy?” he replied, “I am from Khiizistin, may Allah be good to 
you, from the village of Dawraq in the district of al-Ahwiz.” Then 
al-Farra’ stayed at home for forty days, without appearing to any of his 
friends. When he was asked about this he replied, “Glory to Allah, I am 
too bashful to see al-Sikkit, for when I asked him about his lineage, 
although much of it was base, he told me the truth about it,’ 


Truly he was a learned man. 

Abū al-'Abbas Tha‘lab said, ““Ya‘qiib ibn al-Sikkit was accom- 
plished in a variety of sciences.” His father was a good man, one 
of the associates (pupils) of al-Kisa’i, well versed in the Arabic 
language. He [the son Ya‘qiib] said, “I know more about grammar 
than my father does, but my father knows more than I do about 
poetry and language.” 

Ya'qiib was surnamed Abii Yüsuf. He was one of the scholars of 
Baghdad who drew upon those of al-Kiifah for learning. He was 
tutor to the sons of [the Caliph] al-Mutawakkil, about whom he 
had anecdotes.§* He was acquainted with the grammar of the 
scholars of al-Kiifah, as well as with Qur’anic science and poetry. 
He met with the Arabians acquainted with language, learning from 
them and writing in his books what he heard them say. He had his 
share of modesty and piety. It is said that al-Mutawakkil assigned 
an allowance to him until he died, during the year two hundred and 
forty-six [A.D. 860/61]. 

Ya'qūb had a son named Yiisuf, who was a court companion to 
[the Caliph] al~Mu‘tadid, to whom he was personally attached. 
Among his [Ibn al-Sikkit’s] books there were: 


Pronunciations (Dialects) ; Logic; Decoration: Investigation; The 
Shortened and the Lengthened; Masculine and Feminine: the large 
book, Categories; Differentiation (Al-Farq);8’ Saddle and Bridle: 


°° Khallikan, IV, 294, tells this story about the son Ya‘qtib rather than the father 
al-Sikkit. A comparison of dates makes it clear that the account in Al-Fihrist is the 
correct one. For the village of Dawragq, sce Yaqiit, Geog., Il, 618. 

êt This phrase may be “he had with him historical traditions.” 

°° He probably met with tribesmen who knew their Bedouin poetry and explained 
the vernacular expressions in their tribal dialects. 

°° Flügel gives Correction of Logic. 

°? In the Beatty MS this title is repeated later in the list. 
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Fa‘ala wa-Af‘ala: Creeping Things; Voices; Contraries; Trees and 
Plants: Wild Beasts: The Camel; Rare Forms; the large book, The 
Meaning of Poetry; the small book, The Meaning of Poetry; Plagiarisms 
of Poets and What They Agree Upon; Siniles (Proverbs) ;*° Permutation 
and. Substitution fin grammar]; The Dual, the Undeclinable, and the 
Surnamed; Days and Nights; What Occurs in Poetry and What Js 
Removed from Et. 


Al-Hazunbal 
He was Aba ‘Abd Allah Muhammad ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Asin 
al~Tamimi, a scholar and quoter, who quoted the book. Plagiarisnis 


of Ibn ale Sikkit. 


Account of Abū ‘“Asidah 

He was Abmad ibn “Ubayd Allah iba Nasih, a scholar of al- 
Kiifah, who was quoted by Qasim al-Anbari. When [the Caliph] 
al-Mutawakkil wished. to give orders for the selection of tutors for 
his two sons, al-Afuntasir and al-Afu'tazz, he delegated the matter to 
htakh. Then Itakh entrusted the affair to his secretary, who sent for 
al-Tuwal, al-Almar, Ibn Qddim, Ahmad ibn ‘Ubayd (Allāh Abū 
‘Asidah\, and other men of learning, summoning them to a meeting. 
When Ahmad ibn ‘Ubayd arrived, he sat at the far end of the group, 
so that the man sitting next to him asked, “Why don't you move up 
higher?” He replied, “Here is the place left for ine.” 

When they had assembled, the secretary said to them, “If you will 
join in discussion, we shall determine your degree of scholarship, 
so as to make a selection.” Then among them there was quoted a 
verse of Ibn Ghalafa’: 


Leave me alone, verily my wrong doings and intentions were mine, 
But what 1 spent was wealth. 


They said, “Wealth is in the nominative case, as though it were the 
subject with ‘what.’” ‘Then they remained silent until Ahmad [Aba 
‘Asidah} at the far end of the gathering said, “So much for the 
parsing, but what is its meaning?” He said, “It means, “Your blame 


64 ‘This title and the Ehree which follow are not in the Beatty M5, and the last 
title is omitted by Flügel. 
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should not be for me, because although | exhausted [my] wealth, 
honor was not lost. With regards to wealth, it is no disgrace to 
exhaust it” 

Then a servant came to bim from the upper end of the gathering 
and, taking him by the hand, led bim to a higher position, saying 
“This is not your proper place.” Whereupon he replied, “When I 
am in a company I prefer to be raised to a higher place, rather than 
to be in a gathering where I am sent to a lower seat” Accordingly, 
he was chosen [to be a tutor], together with one other, who was 
Ibn Qädim. Among the books of Aba Ja'far [Abt “Asidah) there 
were: 

The Shortened and the Lengthened; Masculine and Feminine; Additions 
to “Maini al-Shi's’’ (The Meaning of Poetry} by Ibn al-Sikkis, with a 
Correction of It: Sources of Historical Tradition and Poetry." 


Account of al-Mujaddal ibun Salamah 

Abii Talib al-Mafaddal ibn Salamah ibu “Asim was a philologist 
and scholar of al-Kiifah and also an expert penman. At first he was 
in the entourage of al-Fath ibn Khagin, meeting Ibn al-Arab and 
other scholars. He corrected Kitab al-‘Ayn of al-Khalil and the 
errors in it, thus composing a book of his own. Al-Mufaddal died 
pennan —, Amoug his books there were: 


The Excellent in the Study of Language and What Emerges from It: 
The Hamzah (), the Ha’ (H), the “Ayn (3, the Kha (Kh), and Ghayn 
(Gi), and the Ha (B); Enlightening Souls about the Meaning of the 
Qur’an, in more than twenty sections;7? The Meaning of the Qur'an, 
one part; Etymology; The Excellent, about the things in which the 
populace makes errors; ‘The Lands, Sowing, Plants, Palms, and Varieties 
of ‘Trees; The Disposition of Man; ‘The Instrument of the Scribe; 
The Shortened and the Lengthened; The Lute (Al~ Ud) and Instruments 
of Entertainment Introduction, to the Science of Gramumar; Making 
Clear the Likeness; The Script and the Pen; Refutasion of al-Khalfil 
and Correction of the Mistakes, Inconsistencies, and Errors in “Kitab 


6t The last titie is notin the Beatty Mo. 
7 “Fo more than twenty sections’ is lacking in the Beatty MES. 
7 "Fhe Inte” is uot in the Beatty MS. 
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al- Ayn”; The Excellent Book of the Communities of the Tribes: 
Apparition (Insanity);72 What a Scribe Needs; The Perfumed; 
Al-Anwi’. 


Sa ida 

He was one of the scholars of al-Kiifah, whose name was Muham- 
mad ibn Hubayrah al-Asadi, surnamed Abii Sa‘id. He was one of 
the scholars of grammar and language who belonged to the school 


of al-Kiifah. He was attached to ‘Abd Allah ibn al-Mu‘tazz. Among 
his books there were: 


Summary of What Is Used by a Scribe—I saw it written in the hand- 
writing of Ibn al-~Hafyani,” corrected by ‘Abd Allah ibn al-Mu‘tazz; 
his epistle to ‘Abd Allah ibn al-Mu‘tazz, about the ideas of Abii ‘Ubayd 
al-Qāsim ibn Sallam which the Arabs refuted and those with which they 
agreed; his epistle about handwriting and what is used for sharpening 


and nibbing a pen. 


Account of Tha‘lab 


According to [what is written in] the handwriting of Ibn al-Kūfi, 
he was Ahmad ibn Yahya ibn Zayd ibn Sayyar Abii al-‘Abbas 
Tha'lab. In the handwriting of Abū ‘Abd Allah ibn Muqlah it is 
stated that Abii al-“Abbas Ahmad ibn Yahya [Tha‘lab] said, “I saw 
[the Caliph] al-Ma’miin when he came from Khurasin, during the 
year two hundred and four [A.p. 819/20]. He had come from the 
[ron Gate on his way to the Palace of al-Rusafah, the crowds being 
lined up as far as al-Musalla.”’* He went on to say, “My father was 
carrying me on his arm, and when al-Ma’miin passed by he raised 


72 This title and the ones which follow are not in the Beatty MS. 

‘This name is not written clearly enough to be sure of its spelling or to include 
it in the Biog. Index. The two titles which follow are omitted in the Beatty MS. 

™ The place names refer to sites in the old city of Baghdad on the West Bank of 
the Tigris. The Iron Gate (Bab al-Hadid) was a city gate near a bridge. The Palace 
of al-Rusaifah was built by the Caliph al-Mansir for his son, al-Mahdi, being 
completed a.D. 775. The Musalla was a well-known place, evidently used for prayer, 
while the Damascus Gate (Bab al-Shim) mentioned at the end of the account, was 
the double gate on the west side of the round city of al-Mansiir. See Le Strange, 
Baghdad, p. 204, and Salmon, L’ Introduction topographique, pp. 47, 89, 102, 153, 155, 
170, 
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me up on his arm, saying to me, “This is al-Ma’miin.’ It was during 


the year four [A.Ħ. 204: A.D. 819/20], but I have remembered it to 
this hour. At that time I was four years old.” 


Abii al~'Abbas [Tha‘lab] also said: 


I began to take an interest in Arabic studies, poetry, and language during 
the year sixteen [A.Ħ. 216: A.D. 831]. When I was twenty-five years old 
I became skilled in Arabic, memorizing all of the books of al-Farra’, 
until not a single letter escaped me. I was more concerned with grammar 
than with other things, until I knew it accurately and became intent on 
poetry, rhetoric, and strange forms. I associated with Abii “Abd Allah 
ibn al-A‘rabi for about ten years.” 


Abii al-' Abbas [also] said: 


I remember one day when Ahmad ibn. Sa‘id was with me. I was at his 
home with a group [of scholars], among whom. there were al-Sukkari™® 
and Abii al- Aliyah. While I was with him, he reminded us of a poem by 
al-Shammakh. When they started to discuss its meaning and raised 
questions about it, I replied without hesitation, while Ibn al-A‘ribi was 
listening. After we had dealt with the greater part of the poem, Ahmad 
ibn Sa‘id turned to him [Ibn al-A‘rabi| and showed him how surprised 
he was because of me. 


Abii al-’Abbas [Tha‘lab] died during the year two hundred and 
ninety~one [A.D. 903/904], being buried in the vicinity of his house 
near the Damascus Gate. Among his books there were: | 


What is Guarded (Preserved) in Grammar, which he wrote in the form of 
definitions (hudiid); Disagreements of the Grammarians; The Meaning 
of the Qur'an; The Favored, an abridgment of grammar; How the 
Populace Errs in Speaking; [Qur’anic] Readings; The Meaning of 
Poetry; The Diminutive; What Is Declined and What Is Not Declined; 
What Is Grammatical and What Is Not Grammatical; Exceptions; 
Similes (Proverbs); Oaths and Calamities; Stopping and Starting; The 
Derivation of Expressions from. Legends (Historical Traditions); Spell- 
ing; The Medium, which I have seen; The Excellent Book of the Strange 


78 The last two sentences occur in the Beatty MS but not in the Flügel text. 

76 This name is garbled in the Beatty MS, but Flügel is evidently correct in giving 
al-Sukkari. The translation is a free one. Ahmad ibn Sa‘id was probably Ibn Shahin 
of al-Basrah, who like Ibn al-A‘rabi was older than Tha‘lab. 
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in the Qur’in; Questions; Definition of Grammar; Exposition of the 
Statement of lbnat al-Khus Hindi, Eloquent Style.” 
Abii al~“Abbas [Tha lab? also left discourses which he dictated 


to his pupils in his classes. They included something about graminar,. 


language, [historical] traditions, the meaning of the Qur’dn, and 
poetry, A group [of pupils] quoted the things which they had heard 
and discussed with him. Among them were Abi Bakr ibn al- 

Anbari, Abū “Abd Allah al-Yazid?, Ibn Durustiiyah, and Ibn Mugsim. 
Abii al-Abbas also edited sone of the poems of the great masters 
and other men, such as al-A‘shd, ah Nabighatan 8 Tufayl, al-Tirimmdah, 
and others. Asiong his pupils s (associates) there were: 


Abii Muhammad ‘Abd Allah the Syrian 

Fle was a member of the school of al-Kifah. Among his books 
there was Collected Questions. 

Also: 


lbn atla ik 

-Plis name was Härin, his ori gin being Jewish, from al-Hirah. He 
was a pupil (young man) of Abū al-“Abbas { Tha‘lab] of outstanding 
ability and learned in the grammatical studies of al-Kiifah, 

He had discussions with al-Adubarrad, and it is related that one 
day, while he was conversing with him, al-Mubarrad said to him, 
“F notice that you are full of understanding, but at the same time 
free from pride.” Tbn al-la’ik replied to him, “Oh, Abdi al-Abbas, 
it is | because of | you that Allah has provided our bread and liveli-~- 
hood.” Then Abū al-Abbas [al-Mubarrad] said to him, “In spite 
of [receiving] your bread and livelihood, you would be proud if 
you had a proud nature.”®° Among his books there were: 


"7 "This title is not in the Beatty MS. The other titles are taken from the Beatty 
M5, which differs from the Fligel text. 

E ‘The Beatty MS has Ibn al“Abbis, which is evidently a mistake. 

*® For al-N&bighatin (“the two Nabighahs’), see al-Ngbighat al-Dbubyini and 
al-Nabighat al-la‘di in the Biog. Index. 

o Al-Mubarrad evidently cared for Harin as an apprentice before Mardin studied 
with Tha‘lah. 
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The Weak Letters in Grammar; “The Strange” of al Hashind®!—+there is 
a difference of opinion about it, some say that al-Hashimi, whose name is 
branar -, wrote it from the dictation of} Tha‘lab, others say that al- 
Hashimni wrote it while close to Tha lab and [therefore] it is considered 
that Abmad ibn ibrahinm was its author.® 


Account of Abii Muhammad Qdsim al-Anbiri and His Son, 
Aba Bakr 
Abū Muhammad Qasim ibn Muhammad ibn Bashshar al- 
Anbari was an inhabitant of al-Anbar, who met with Salamah [ibn 
‘Asim ] and similar associates of al-Farra’. He was in touch with a 
group of linguistic scholars and was also acquainted with historical 
traditions. Among his books there were: 
‘The Disposition, of the Horse; The Disposition of Man; Similes 
{Proverbs}; The Shortened and the Lengthened; Masculine and Feminine; 
The Strange in the Hadith. 


Abti Bakr Ibn al-Anbari|, His Son 
Muhammad ibu al-Qasim learned from, his father and from Abt 


Ja'far Ahmad ibn ‘Ubayd | Abt ‘Asidah|, also gaining a knowledge of 


grammar from Abū al“Abbas Tha'lab. He was superior to his 
father and more learned, having extreme brilliance and ander- 
standing, excellence of genius, and rapidity of memory. In addition 
to these things and observance of the virtues, he was known, to be 
free from impropriety and weakness, being proverbial for readmess 
to extemporize and for agility of repartee. Most of his dictation 
was Without any notes or book. 

He did not die from old age, but passed away close to the age of 
fifey He died durig the year three hundred and twenty-eight 
[an 939/40] in Dhå al-Hijjah [the twelfth Muslim month], being, 
buried in his own home. Among his books there were: 


8 Flicel gives al-Hishami. Evidently Hirtn wrote a comunentary about this book, 
ihe Strange, by a disciple of Thalab. 

er Ahmad ibn Ibrähi 
MS says, “The truth is that al- ishing? Was a Spun of ab Mubarrad aid that he 
wrote the book from: [dictation by} him.” 

5 The Arabic is din, which can mean “before,” “after,” or “near.” As Ibn 
Khallikan says he was born 4.0. 884 and the Beatty MS qualities the word with 
kathi Every h a reasonable translation scems to be “clase to the age of ifey.” 
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The Enigmatic in the Meaning of the Qur’an, which he did not finish; 
Contraries in Grammar; The Bright; The Training of Scribes, which 
he did not finish; The Sufficient, about grammar; The Shortened and 


the Lengthened; Masculine and Feminine; The Clear in (about) Gram- 


mar; Refutation of the Questions of Ibn Shanabiidh; The Strange in the 
Hadith, which he did not finish; Spelling; The Lam (The L); Stopping 
and Starting; The Ha’ (the H) in the Book of Allah, May His Name Be 
Glorified; Al-Sab‘ al-Tuwal, which he edited;** the large book, The 
Clear in Grammar; The Alif (The A); Al-Mufaddaliyat;*> The Poetry 
of al-Ra@i, which he edited; Refutation of Whoever Disagrees with the 
Version of the Qur’an of “Uthmdn. 


Abii Bakr [Ibn al-Anbari| also compiled a number of anthologies 
of the poetry of the Arab masters of style. They included the poetry 
of Zuhayr, al-Nabighah |al-Dhubyani|, [al-Nabighah] al-Ja‘di, al- 
A’sha, and others in addition to them. He also gave lectures about 
language, grammar, and historical traditions, which a group of the 
scholars coming to him heard him deliver. Abū Sa‘id al-Dabili 
and others were among them. 


~ Abii ‘Umar al-Zahid 

He was Abū ‘Umar Muhammad ibn “Abd al-Wahid ibn Hashim 
al-Mutarriz, known as al-Zahid (the Ascetic), a pupil (associate) of 
Abii al- Abbās Tha‘lab. [heard a group of scholars magnifying his 
reputation and dealing with his genealogy in an exaggerated way. 
He was extreme in opposing and taking sides against “Ali, for whom 
be peace. He lived on the street of Abt al-'Anbar, and died during 
the year forty-five [A.H. 345: A.D. 956/57], when he was eighty-six 
years old.8® Among his books there was Al-Yagiit, about language.®? 
Account of This Book |Al-Yaqiit] and How It Became Sound 

(Accepted as Authentic) 


84 These were the seven long siirahs of the Qur’dn, stirahs 2 through 8. The five 
titles which follow are not found in the Beatty MS. 

86 The anthology of al-Mufaddal. 

86 The Flügel text gives eighty years old. The translation follows the Beatty MS. 
The street of Abi al-‘Anbar in Baghdad was probably near the ‘Anbar Bridge and 
the street of al-“Anbar on the West Bank. See Le Strange, Baghdad, p. 304. 

87 Al-ydqut can mean “jewel,” but usually means “ruby.” 
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I read | what was written] about him [al-Zahid| in the handwriting 
of Abū al-Fath ‘Ubayd Allah ibn Ahmad the grammarian, who was 
truthful, inquiring, and searching: 


Abū “Umar Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Wahid was an associate (pupil) of 


Abii al“Abbas Tha‘lab. He began to dictate this book, Kitab al-Yäqüt, on 
Thursday, during the last night of al-Muharram [the first Muslim 
month] in the year three hundred and twenty-six |a.p. 937/38], in Jami’ 
al~Madinah in the city of Abū Jafar, extemporizing without book 
or notes. 

He continued with the dictation, session after session, until he came 
to the end. I wrote down what he dictated as session followed session, 
after which he wished to make additions, adding more than he had already 
dictated. Thus he extemporized another Yäqüt, to which supplement 
Abū Muhammad al-Saffar gave special attention, with assiduous service, 
re-reading the book for Abii “Umar. It was from him that I obtained the 
additions. Then the group [of pupils] came together for a reading in. 
his presence, given by Abii Ishaq al-Tabari. He called this version The 
Summing Up (Al-Fadhlakah). He [al-Tabari] read it for him, the group 
listening to him. | 

Then even after that he added to it, so that I, ["Ubayd Allah] collecting 
in my [copy of the] book all of these additions, started to read the book 
to him on Tuesday, three nights before the end of Dhii al-Qa‘dah [the 
eleventh Muslim month] during the year three hundred and twenty-nine 
[a.p. 940/41]. I finished [reading] it in the month of Rabi al-Akhir [the 
fourth Muslim month] during the year three hundred and thirty-one 
[a.D. 943]. While I was reading I had with me all of the transcriptions; 
the manuscript of Abii Ishaq al- Tabari, the manuscript of Abū Muhammad 
al-Saffar, the manuscript of Abii Muhammad ibn Sa'd. al-Qutrabbuli, and 
the manuscript of Abū Muhammad al-Hajjaji.®° As I was reading to him, 
he gave me more additions, but finally we agreed about the entire text 
from. start to finish. 

Then, even. after that, he gave extemporancously some more “Jewels” 
[additions to Al-Ydaqiit| and supplements, further expanding the book, 
with Abi Muhammad Wahb giving special attention to these additions 


88 Jami’ al-Madinah was the “Mosque of the City.” The city of Abu Ja‘far 
was the Round City of Baghdad, built by the Caliph Abū Ja‘far al-Manstir. See Le 
Strange, Baghdad, pp. 33~36. 

8® These were evidently pupils who helped their master to compile his book. 
None of them became especially famous. 
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and to serving him. Then he gathered the group [of pupils) together and 
promised that Abii shag al-Tabati would correct the book in his presence. 
This, moreover, would be the final editing to establish the book as 


authentic for him, with no further additions. ‘This version was called - 


AL-Mijr@iyah ® The group gathered together on Tuesday, the fourteenth 
night of Jomdida’ al-Ola’ [the fitth Musin month] during the year 
three hundred and thirty-one [a.n 043) at his house on. the Street of Abii 
alAnbar, where he dictated to those present what I copied down. 


Abi “Umar Muhammad ibn “Abd al- Wahid [al-Zahid) said: 


This version, which Abi Ishaq al-Tabari has made unique, is the fal 
rendering. So hear it and, after that, if any one quotes me from this 
transcription and version, but does not give my wordmg even to the 
extent of one letter, he will misquote me. For this has [resulted] from 
hour after hour™ of the reading of Abt Ishaq fal- Tabari] to the rest of the 
people, while I myself was listening, letter after letter. 


Abū al-Path | Ubayd Allah] said, “He began with this version on 
‘Tuesday, the fourteenth night of Jumada’ al-Old during the year 
three hundred and thirty-one | A.D. 943]. 

Among the books of Aba “Umar |al-Zdhid| there were: 


Commentary on the book “Eloquent Style” (Kitab al-Fasih);°* Beauty of 
“Eloquent Style’; Al-Marjan; about “Al-Kalamat’’ (The Phrases}, 
which al-Hadrami wrote and he [al-Zahid] plagiarized from, him, trans- 
eribing the book which was a composition of al-Hadrami;* The Acrostic 
(Al-Muwashshah}; Hours; Day and Night; Approval; Tithings; 
Counsel; Classification; Commentary on “The Names of the Poets”; 


* "This word is not clear in the Beatty MS. Te seems to be either anfrd Tyak (“payne 
respace’}, or mujediyah (“enriching” or “satiiying h Fligel has al-bahrinipah 
(“pure stock” t. 

a ‘The translation follows Fligel, who gives sa‘ah bha'd sd‘ah (hour after hour”). 
The Beatty MS has sha ah bad shaalt (“publicizing after publicizing”). 

#2 This tithe is mot in the list of books by Fha‘iab in the Beatty MS. It comes last 
in the list given by Hügel Yaatit [irstdd, Vi (a), 193} says, “Tt is said to be the com- 
position of al-Hasan ibn DY iid al-Raqgi, which was ascribed to Tha’ lab, but was 
his transcription.” Suyiiti (Buglyat, p. 179} says it was ascribed both to al-Hasan 
al-Raagi and Tbn alSikkitz, Two tithes following, abmariän can mean “coral,” 
“small pearl,” “Hie,” or “the soul.” 

3 Tn the Flügel text the m is omitted from. this name, and the name is badly 
written in the Beatey MS. The person meant is probably Ya'qüb ibn Ishaq al- 
HHadrani, who was a famous reader of the Qur’in and an expert on colloquial words 
and phrases. 
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‘Che ‘Tribes; The Concealed and the Hidden; The Apple; Falsicy of 
“Aj-Mustabsan”’ (The Approved); Introductions (Gateways) : Revealing 
“Introductions”; Rare Forms; Falsity of “Al-lamlarah” and a Refuta 
tion of Ibn Durayd; Falsity of “Kitib al Ayn”; What the Arabians 
Disapprove Of, from what AbG ‘Ubayd [al-Qasim. ibn Sallam.) quoted 
and composed; Speed.” 
it is said that along with his [knowledge of} colloquialisms he 
was a poet, and from his poetry there is: 


if the RGfid from Damascus completes his disgrace, 
He will hide himself with his right hand. 

But if he comes to yor feigning an innocent face, 
The rejection will appear on his forehcad.” 


This pocim suffices to show his ignorance. 


n Pligg gives Ab ‘Tuffahah (“The Apple”), but the wore oe i the Beatty 
MS could equally well be Al-Naffafah (°Uhe Perfumed, or “The Agreeable”) 
or Al Thafdiah (The Foolish’). 

t This title ig omitted in the Beatty MS. The order of the other titles follows the 
Beatty MS, which differs from the Pliigel version. 

w This poem is omitted by the Beatty MS. The word rafid may mean “rejected,” 
“ahandoned,” or refer to one of the Rawéafid hereties; see Baghdadi (Seelyc), pe 34. 
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In the Name of Allah, the Merciful, the Compassionate 


The Third Section of the Second Chapter 


of the book Al-Filrist, with accounts of the scholars and the names of 
the books which they composed, the names and accounts of a group of 
scholars of grannar and language, who combined both schools [those of 


al-Basrah and al-Kifahp 


Ibn Qutaybah 

He was Abū Muhammad “Abd Allah ibn Muslim ibn Qutaybah 
of al-Küfah, where he was born. He was called “al-Dinawart’ 
because he was the judge of al-Dinawar. Although Ibn Qutaybah 
was an ardent member of the school of al-Basrah, he was connected 
with the two schools, speaking in his writings abont the scholars of 
al-Kiifah. He was accurate in what he quoted, being an authority 
on language, grammar, strange forms in the Qur'an, the meaning of 
poetry, and the law. He was a prolific composer and author, whose 
numerous works were in demand. His birth was at the time of the 
new moon of Rajab [the seventh Muslim month] and he died during 
the year two hundred and seventy [a.n 883/84]. Among his books 
there were? 


The Great Book of the Meaning of Poetry (Kib Madani al-Shi‘r 
al-Kabir}, comprising twelve books. {chapters}: ‘The Horse, forty-six 
sectious; The Camel, sixteen sections; The Scab, ten sections; ‘The 
Mange, twenty sections; Regions Dwellings}, ten sections; Winds, 
thirty-one sections; Lions and Wild Beasts, seventeen sections; Reptiles, 


1 Sec Flugel in ZDMG, KIH (1840), 979. 
2 Different sources give different titles for his books. For some of ls well-known 
works referred {0 In this translation, see the Bibliography. 
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fonrteen sections; Oaths (Faith) and Calamities, seven sections; Women 
and Amatory Poetry, one section; Youth and Old Age, eight sections; 
Mistakes (‘Tashif} of the Scholars, onc section. 

The Sources of Poetry (Uyiin al-Shi'r}, which comprises ten books 
{chapters}: Ranks, Worthy Deeds; Meaning; Chains of Poetry 
{Necklaces}; Good Qualities; Praises; Means of ‘Transportation ; 
Sacred Places; Witnesses; Jewels. 

The Sources of Information {Uyun al-Akhbar), comprising ten books 
(chapters): The Sultan; War; Dominion; Dispositions; Learning; 
Asceticism; Brothers; Needs, Nourishment; Women? 

Legal instruction (AL-Tafqil ), three sections of which book I have seen, 
filling nearly six hundred sheets in Bark handwriting’ As it lacked some 
two sections, | inquired about the book from a group of the people of 

al-Jabal, who thought that it was extant [in complete form], longer than 
the books of al-Bandaniji and better than his works. 


Also among his books there were: 


The Training of the Scribe (Secretary); Poetry and the Poets; Horses; 
Compendinm of Grammar; Differences in the Hadith: Inflection 
(Declension) in the Qorin; [Quranic] Readings; Al-Anwa’; Cou 
parison of the Arabs and Persians; The Diffienle to Solve; Things 
Known, Correction of the Error of Abii “Ubayd [al-Oasim ibn Sallam! 

“The Strange in the Hadith”; Compendium of Law; Questions and 
Answers; Learning (Al-‘Ilnd), nearly fifty sheets; Gambling and Betting 
with Arrows:® Small Compendium: of Grammar; Refutation of the 
Mushabbihah: Tradition and What Is Reported: $ Register of the 
Secretaries (Diwin al-Kuttib); [Literary] Gems of Pearl; The Dis- 
position of Man; Grades and Virtues from “The Sources of Poetry”; 
Guides of Prophecy; Disagreements in the Interpreting Hadith; The 


"The Fhigel edition has Genealogy and MUX. 

* On the margin of the Beatry MS there is the note, “Book, The Sirange in the 
Hadith, which į have seen.” 

* “Bark” may refer ta a district of abYaman by that name or may be “Tark” 
{Turkish}. 

* “Gambling and Betting with Arrows” is a game called in Arabic darai bi-ab 
giddi wa-dbmapsir, Arrows are cast down so as to count in certain ways, according to 
the marks on these arrows. 

1 "Phis title and those which follow are in the Fligel edition but not In the Beatty 
MS. The tithe Diman al-Kuitdh might also be Diwan al-Kitab. For the Mushabbibah, 
ii the previous title, see the Glossary. 
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Wisdom of Proverbs; Drinks; The Manners of Society; The Strange 
in the Hadith,” 


Abii Hanifah alb-Dinawari | 

He was Ahmad ibn Da üd from among the people of al-Dinawar, 
who learned from. the scholars of al-Basrah and al-Riifah, but de- 
rived most of lis knowledge from Ibn al-Sikkit and his [own] 
father.” He was skilled in many sciences, among which there were 
grammar, philology, geometry, arithmetic, and the sciences of 
astronomy. He was accurate in connection with what he quoted 
and related, and known for rchability. Among his books there were: 


Plants, valued by scholars for its composition; Elognent Style; Al- 
Anwa’; Al-Qiblah wa-al-Zawal;" Calculation of Cycles: Refutation 
of Lughdal: al-Ishahdni; An Examination of Indian Mathematics; The 
Cities (Regions), a large book; Addition and Subtraction (Summing Up 
and Dividing}; Algebra and Eqnation; Rare Forms of Algebra; Wills; 
Poetry and the Pacts; How the Populace Errs in Speaking; Al-Akhbbar 
al-Tiwal (Legends in the Tiwāl Meter). 


Abii al-Maytham al-RAzi 
He was mentioned by al-Sukkar?, but nothing more is known 
about his life. Among his books there were: 


Al-Anwi’, which I saw written in the handwriting of al-Sukkari, about 
twenty leaves; Basis of Language. 


s On the margin of the Beatty MS there is written, “Phe Beak of ie Strange in 
ihe Hadith; he made iniprovements in it.” 

t The Filigel edition has “son” instead of “father,” but the Beatty MS, as trans- 
lated, is probably correct. 

© “Che Magel edition has “India” instead of “astronomy,” which is taken from the 
Beaty MS. 

1 Algiblah is the direction to be faced in.prayer, bur here may have a more tech- 
nical astronomical connotation. Al-zaudl usually means the going down of the sun, 
but may also agnify the disappearance of the sum. See “Kubla,” Ene. Esta, Tl, 98 5-89. 

a [higel evidently follows VaoGt, shad, VI {1h Yayi 2, in giving the word 
raal (observation), but che Beaty MS is much more likely to be correct in giving 
“Lughdah.” See Biog. Index, Abit ‘Al al-Hasan al-lshahdn?, who was called Lughdah. 

4 "Thus title ig omitied in the Beatty MS. Tiwal indicates “long.” 

4 This title is omitted in the Beatty MS. The title preceding it is given Incorrectly 
by Figel 
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~Surrari 

aed Aba Sa‘id al-Hasan ibn al-Husayn ibn ‘Abd Alli ipn 
‘Abd al-Rahnian ibn a Al? al-Sukkard. } have copied his genealogy 
from [what was written in| the handwriting of Abū al-asan ibn 
al-Kifi. He had an excellent knowledge of language, genealogy, 
and historical events. He was also sought after for his penmanship, 
because of its accuracy. He died- . Among his books there were: 
Wild Beasts—he made improvements in its composition ; Plants, a small 
portion of which I saw written m his own handwriting. 

O AbSukkari also compiled an anthology of the poems of the 
masters, with selections from the tribes and from such poets as 
composed verse: Imra al-Qays, al-Nabighatin, Qays ibn al- 
Khatim, Tamim ibn Ubayy ibn Muqbil, in addition to the poems of 
al-Lusiis and the poems of Hudhaylt® Hudbah ibn Khashram, 
al.A‘shd, Muzdhint al-“Ugayli, al-Akhtal, Zuhayr, and others besides 
them, He also dealt with the poetry of Abū Nuwas, commentiig 
on its meaning and strange forms. This [anthology | was nearly a 
thousand leaves in length, I saw it written im the handwriting of 
al-Halwdni, who was close to Abū Sa'id [al-Sukkati), | 

Water Sources and the Desert (Al-Manalul wa-al-Qaww4)—I saw it 
written in bis own handwriting; Tents for Migrating (Current Verses}. 


Al-Hansid | 

We was Abi Misi Sulayman. ibn Muharimad ibn Ahmad al- 
Hamid, who was a friend of Tha'lab, having a special connection 
with him. He learned from the scholars of al-Bagrah, being noted 
for accuracy of penmanship and good technique for correctness. 
He was a sctibe,!8 among whose books there were: 


16 Ab-Nabighatim (“the two Nébighahs’) were al-Nabighal al-Dhubyani and 
al-Ndabighah al-fa di, g 4 Sth 
it As “the poems of” precedes both al-Lusiig and Hndhayl, but not the other 
Dames these two words probably refer to tribes or groups rather than individual 


ra we TF ; kr the: see ‘“Studhail,” 
poets, Ablusis means “robbers,” Hudhayl is a well-known tribe; see : 


Enc. Blam, TE, 4329. , o . am 
w The Beatty MS is followed in the translation of this tide. Flüge has ai-qurrd 


(“villages”) instead of ab-gawind (“desert”). The tele which follows is omitted im 
the Beatty M5. i , 
. . | . d; s as well as copying 
i$ The Arabic word might mean. that he owned a book stere, as we’ re A 4 
manuscripts, but the most likely meaning is that he was an apprentice of ina lap, 
who transcribed manuscripts, as well as writtig some books of his own, 
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The Disposition of Man; Plants; Wild Beasts, which I saw copied in 
the handwriting of his sister’s son, Zakariya’; Abridgment of Grammar. 


Al-Ahwal 


He was Abii al-“Abbas Muhammad ibn al-Hasan ibn Dinar?® al- 


Ahwal, a scholar of language and poetry, as well as a copyist. Among 
his books there were: 

Calamities; Weapons; What Agrees in Pronunciation but Differs in 
Meaning; Fa ‘ala wa-Af‘ala; Similarities.?° 


He also edited the poetry of Dhü al-Rummah and other poets. 


Ibn al-Kiifi 

He was Abii al-Hasan ‘Ali ibn Muhammad ibn Zubayr al-Asadi 
al-Kufi, a learned man who had an accurate penmanship and quoted 
from a collection of books. He was truthful in giving reports and 
keen in analysis. Among his books there were: 
The Meaning of Poetry and Disagreements of the Scholars about It—I 
saw a small part of it; Necklaces and Single Gems in Language and 
Poetry.” 
Ibn Sa‘dén Ibrahim ibn Muhammad ibn Sa‘dan ibn al-Mubarak 

He was a collector of books, an accurate penman, and reliable in 
making quotations. Among his books there were: 
Horses, which I have seen and it was delightful; The Letters of the 
Qur'an.” 
His son, Muhammad ibn Sa‘dan, wrote a large book, [Qur’anic] 
Readings, and a book Abridgment of Grammar. 


Al-Ma badi 

His name was Ahmad ibn Sulayman, surnamed Abū al-Husayn. 
He quoted “Ali ibn Thabit, who quoted Abū ‘Ubayd [al-Qasim ibn 
Sallam]. His penmanship was in demand and he was one of the 
scholars who were famous and trusted. 

19 Ibn Dinar is omitted in the Beatty MS, but the rest of the name is included. 

20 This title is omitted in the Beatty MS. 

21 The second title is not in the Beatty MS. 


22 This title and the account of his son, which follows, are not included in the 
Beatty MS. 
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Al-Karmani 
Abū ‘Abd Allah Muhammad ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn Muhammad ibn 


Miisa al-Karmani was preeminent in a knowledge of language and 
grammar, As he had a good handwriting and was accurate in 
copying, he was sought after by the people for his penmanship. He 
transcribed [manuscripts] for pay. Among his books there were: 
What al-Khalil Neglected in “Kitab al-'Ayn” and What He Mentioned 
as Obsolete, Used, and Unused, and What He Left Out; Compendium 
of Language; Grammar, which he did not finish; Summary of Gram- 
mar.” 


Al-Fazari 
Abi ‘Abd Allah Muhammad ibn Ibrahim ibn Habib ibn Sulayman 


ibn Samurah ibn Jundab al-Fazari was a scholar and was accurate 
asa calligrapher. 


Abi al-Qasim ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn Ishaq al~Zajjaji*™ 
He was a grammarian, among whose books there was Al-Qawafi. 


Ibn Wada’ 
His name was ‘Abd Allah ibn Muhammad ibn Wada’ ibn al- 


Ziyad ibn Hani al-Azadi, surnamed Abü “Abd Allah. He was 
learned and accurate in his penmanship, which was sought after, so 
that for his penmanship he received pay. 


Al-Namari*® 
He was Abū ‘Abd Allah, among whose books there were: 


The Shining, about colors; The Meaning of “Al-Hamasah” ; Adorn- 
ment. 


Al-Tirmidhi al-Kabir (the Elder, the Greater)?’ 


His name was 


23 Last title omitted in the Beatty MS. 
4 This scholar is omitted by the Beatty MS. 
25 The Beatty MS omits this paragraph about al-Namari. 
6 The reference may be to the anthology of this title by Abū Tammdam, who died 
A.D. 850. 

27 The Flügel edition has al-Ramadhi, but the Beatty MS makes it clear that the 
correct name is al-Tirmidhi. 


he 


bo 
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Al-Tirmidhi al-Saghir (the Younger, the Lesser) 
His name was Muhammad ibn. Muhammad. 


Ahmad ibn Ibrahim?® 

He was grammarian who was the teacher of Abū al-‘ Abbas 
Tha'lab. He was surnamed Abū al-Hasan and, although his 
penmanship was in demand, he did not compose any books. 


Ibn Faris?® 
Among his books there was the book Al-Hamasah. 


Al-Hulwani®° 

He was Abū Sahl, whose name was Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn 
‘Asim al-Hulwani. It is said that he was close to Abū Sa‘id al- 
Sukkari, quoting his books and learning from him. Although he was 
_one of the scholars, he had an extremely bad handwriting. Among 
his books there was Jinni~Possessed Men of Letters. 


Abū ‘Abd Allah al-Khawlani Ibn Mihrawayh*! 
Among his books there was Race Horses. 


Al-Munkhali 
Al-Yashkuri 

Al-Talhi 

Ibn Shahin Abū al-‘Abbas Ahmad ibn Sa‘id ibn Shahin 


‘Ali ibn Rabi‘ah al-Basri? 
Among his books there was What the Arabs Have Said and the 
Populace Enlarged Upon. 


28 In the Flügel edition the name given above, Muhammad ibn Muhammad, is 
omitted, and the name Ahmad ibn Ibrahim is confused with al- Tirmidhi al-Saghir. 

29 ‘This name and the following sentence are not in the Beatty MS. 

30 In the Beatty MS the name al-Hulwani is clearly given, but Abi Sahl is omitted, 
as well as the title of the book. 

31 The Beatty MS omits this name, giving only Ibn Mihrawayh. 

82 "This name and book are not in the Beatty MS. 
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Ibn Sayf 
His name was Ahmad ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn Sayf al-Sijistani, who 
was surnamed Abi Bakr and was one of the scholars. 


Al-Ahmadi®® 

He was Abū al-Hasan, whose name was Muhammad ibn ‘Abd 
Allah ibn Salih. He went from Baghdad to Egypt, being attached to 
Ibn Hinzabah. His handwriting was good and accurate. 


Ahmad ibn Sahl?4 
His book was Choice of the Way. 


Al-Jarmi Abū ‘Abd Allah Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn Ishaq ibn 
Abi Humaydah al-Makki 
He was known as Ibn Abi al-‘Ala’, and was a scholar whose hand- 
writing was sought after because of its precision. He was also a 
historian. 


Abū Dimas*® 
Among his books there was Al Hamdsah. 


Account of Ibn Kaysän 

He was Abū al-Hasan Muhammad ibn Ahmad ibn Muhammad 
ibn Kaysan. “Kaysan” is “treachery” (ghadr), his name in the 
vernacular of the Bani Sa‘d Tribe. Kaysan was a grammarian, but 
not a skilled one. Abii al-Hasan [the son of Kaysan] was an excellent 
man who combined the teachings of the two schools [of al-Basrah 
and al-Kiifah], deriving knowledge from both of them. Among his 
books there were: 


The Strange in the Hadith, about four hundred leaves; The Proof; 
Truths; The Selected; The School of Thought; Stopping and Starting; 


33 Flügel gives al-~Asadi. The sentence following also differs from the Beatty MS. 
*4 This name and book are lacking in the Beatty MS. 
#5 Omitted by the Beatty MS. 


yrei Seer sehr ett. 
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Spelling; [Qur’anic] Readings; Al-Shadhini, about grammar ;36 Mascu- 
line and Feminine; The Shortened and the Lengthened; Declensions 
(Conjugations); Abridgment of Grammar; The Meaning of the Qur’in, 


known as The Tens (Delights, Conversations) ;3? Definition of the Verb _ 


and Object; Questions concerning the School of Thought of the Gram- 
marians and the Points about Which the Scholars of al-Basrah and al- 
Kiifah Differ; The Sufficient in Grammar. 


Lughdah al-Isbahani Abū ‘Ali al-Hasan ibn ‘Abd Allah 

He was born at Isbahan, but came to the settled districts, where he 
received instruction from the same person with whom Abū Hanifah 
al-Dinawari studied. Among his books there were: 
Refutation of the Poets; Logic; The Weak Letters of Grammar; The 


Abridgment, about grammar; The Attributes (Descriptive Words); 
The Soft and the Cheerful; Naming; Commentary on the “Book of 


Meaning” of al-Bahili; Dissolution (Refutation) of the Weak Letters of 


Grammar. 


Ibn al-Khayyat Abū Bakr Muhammad ibn Ahmad ibn Mansiir 
al-Khayyat 
He was an inhabitant of Samarqand who came to Baghdad, where 
he met with Ibrahim ibn al-Sari al-Zajjaj, with whom he had a 
controversy. He drew upon the two schools [of al-Basrah and 
al-Kiifah]. Among his books there were: 


The Large Book of Grammar; The Meaning of the Qur’in; The 
Sufficient (The Veil) ;38 The Abridgment. 


Naftuwayh (Niftawayh) 

He was Abū ‘Abd Allah Ibrahim ibn Muhammad ibn ‘Urfah ibn 
Sulayman ibn Mughayrah ibn Habib ibn al-Muhallab al-‘Ataki al- 
Azdi. He learned from Tha‘lab and al-Mubarrad and heard [the 
lectures of] Muhammad ibn al-Jahm, ‘Ubayd Allah ibn Ishaq ibn 
Salam, and the associates of al-Madi’ ini. 


°° In this title, al-Shidhani is probably al-Fadl ibn Shadhan. 

*? The word “tens” may be ‘ishrah (“enjoyments”), but much more likely is a 
plural of ‘asharah, referring cither to certain verses of the Qur’iin, or to the rosettes 
which separate the passages. Sce Dozy, Supplément, II, 129 bottom, 130 top. 

38 This title is given in a different form in Suyiiti, Bughyat, p. 19; the title which 
follows is omitted by the Beatty MS. 
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His mother was a descendant of Khilid ibn ‘Abd Allah al-Murri 
al-Tahhan, the historian, and his birth was during the year two 
hundred and forty-four [a.p. 858/59]. He had a virtuous character, 
was an excellent teacher, and drew upon both schools [of al~Basrah 
and al-Kiifah |. 

His class was in the Mosque of the People of Anbar?® in the early 
mornings. He was in agreement with the [legal] sect of D@id*® in 
which he was a leader. He died the sixth of Safar [the second Muslim 
month] during the year three hundred and twenty-three [A.p. 935], 
being buried the day after his death at the Kiifah Gate. Ibn al- 
Barnhadan prayed for him. Among his books there were: 


History; Abridgments; The Strange in the Qur’in; The Sufficient in 
Grammar; Receiving Full Payment, about contracts;4! Similes (Prov- 
erbs); Testimonials, Al-Qawafi and a Refutation of Whoever Thinks 
that the Arabs Derive Words, One from the Other; Refutation of 
Whoever Upholds the Creation of the Qur’an; Refutation of al- Mufaddal 
libn Salimah] in Connection with His Criticism of al-Khalil: Salt ;42 
Nouns (Origins); The Arabs Speak According to Nature Rather than 
Education. 


Al-Ja‘d 

He was Abū Bakr Muhammad ibn ‘Uthmin al-Ja‘d, an associate 
of Ibn Kaysén, who derived knowledge from both schools lal- 
Basrah and al-Kiifah]. Among his books there were: 


The Meaning of the Qur’an; [Qur’anic] Readings; The Shortened and 
the Lengthened; Spelling; Masculine and Feminine: Abridgment of 
Grammar; Prosody; The Disposition of Man; Differentiation; The 
Alfat (The A’s).8 


88 A mosque in Baghdad south of the Kiifah Gate, or southwest gate of the 
Round City, on the West Bank of the Tigris. The people of Anbar were clerks of 
the land tax office. See Le Strange, Baghdad, pp. $7, 61. 

*© The sect called al-Zahiriyah, founded by Da’iid ibn ‘Ali ibn Khalaf He may 
have taught law, which was often scheduled before sunrise, when the pupils’ minds 
were alert. 

** The Flügel text has a variation, which is probably wrong. 

* This title and the two which follow are not found in the Beatty MS. 

+ The last title is not in the Beatty MS. 
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Al-Khazzdz 

Ele was Abū al-lusayn [al-Hasan] ‘Abd Allāh ibn Mubanunad ibn 
Sufyan al-Khazziz, who was a tutor in the home of Abi al-Hasan 
“Alf ibn “tsi. He had a good handwriting and was one of the pran 
marians who derived information from both schools [of al-Basrah 
and al-Kafali|. It was he who wrote the book The Meaning in the 
Qurdn for “Ali ibn ‘Isa. He died ——--—-.. Among his books there 
were: 
The Abridgment, about the Arab sciences; The Meaning of the Qur'an ;"4 
The Shortened aud the Lengthened; Masculine and Feminine: The 
Ample, about the science of language; Accounts of the Leading Men 
among the Jndges (Rulers), which he wrote for Abii al-Husayn ibn Abi 
‘Ame; Concubines, Given as Pledges and [Coming] Wilingly;4* Feasts 
of Souls, about the mention of learning; Ramadin [the Fast] and What 
is Said about It. 


AL-Bandaniji 
Mis name was al-Yaman ibu Abi al-Yaman al-~Bandaniji. He was 
a blind poet, as well as a scholar of language, who fell in with Ibn 


al-Sikkit and other scholars of al»Basrali and al-Kéfah, Among his 
books there were: 


instruction in Law; The Meaning of Poetry; Prosody. 


ALS Uprari#® 


He was judge of Takrit and among his books there were: 


Commentary on the Pre-[slimic Seven and What Was Strange in 
Them: Consnentary on the “Magstrah’” of Abi Bakr Ibn Durayd. 


44 This title is repeated further down on the list in the Arabic, though not in the 
translation. 

** This title is taken from the Beatty MS, which seems to give Al-Saräri al- 
Rahmät al-Mash@ipat. This strange tice is probably incorrect. Figel gives a very 
different title, which is probably not the original. 

1 ‘This paragraph is omitted by the Beatty MS. Takéit is on the Tigris. The 
Pre-lslamie Seven are the famous odes, “Al-Miuvallaqat.” The “Maasiizah” was a 
poem in praise of his patrons in Fars, who gave Ibn Durayd generous financial SIPpart, 
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Abii al-Haydham al Ugayli 

His name was Kilab. ibn Hamzah and he was an inhabitant of 
Harrin. He lived among the nomads, but it is said that he was 
educated, entering into city life at the time of al-Qdsim ibn ‘Ubayd 
Allah, whom he praised. He was learned, a poet, and had a hand- 
writing for which there wasa demand. He mixed the teachings of 
the two schools [of al-Basrah and al-Kiifah/ and among his books 
there were: 


Compendium of Grammar; AlArikah;’7 How the Populace Errs in 
Speaking. 


AL Ushnandini® 
He wrote a book, The Meaning of Poetry, and has already been 
mentioned. 


Ibn Luzah al-Karkhit® 

He was one of the scholars of al-Jabal, whose name was Bundar 
ibn “Abd al-Hamid. Luzah was his nickname, Bundir was surnamed 
Abū ‘Amr. He mixed the teachings of the two schools [of al- 
Basrah and al-Kifah). Among his books there were: 


The Meaning of Poetry; Commentary on the “Book of Meaning” of 
ai-Banili;?” Compendium of Language, a portion of which 1 have seen; 
Wild Beasts. 


Ibn Shugayr 

Abii Bakr “Abd Allah ibn Muhammad ibn Shugayr the Gram- 
marian was said by the shaykh Abd Said, to whom may Allah 
show mercy, to have drawn upon the two schools [of al-~Basrah 
and al-Kiifah|. Among his books there were: 


Abridgment of Grammar; The Shortened and the Lengthened; Mascu- 
line and Feminine. 


i Probably a proper name; sce Yaatit, Geoss 1, 182. 

*8 “This paragraph is omitted by the Beatry MS. 

* The Beatty MS has al-Karif. 

 Fiégel adds “al-Ansiri.” The last title is not in the Beatty MS. On the margin 
of the Bearty MS there is a note, “He met Ibn ab-Sikkiz and others besides him.” 
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Al-Mufajja’ 
He was Aba ‘Abd Allah al-Mufajja‘54 [whose name was] 
Muhammad ibn ‘Abd Allah, a scribe of al-Basrah who fell in with 


Tha‘lab, learning from him and other scholars. He was a Shii - 


poet, who wrote a poem entitled “Resemblances” in which he 
eulogized ‘Ali, for whom be peace. He and Abū Bakr ibn Durayd 
lampooned one another. Among his books there were: 


The Interpretation, about the meaning of poetry, which included Defini- 
tion of Declension (Definition of the Arabians), Definition of Praise, 
Definition of Vigor; Dream and. Discernment; Spelling; Pack Animals 
(Al-Mataya); Trees and Plants; Declension (The Arabians); The 
Riddle. 


He also wrote: 


The Properly Prepared (Al-Musta‘idd), about oaths; Poems of Brigands 
(Javelins); Booths for Meetings; The Strange in the Poctry of Zayd 
al-Khayl.®* 


Al-Akhfash al-Saghir® 

He was Abii al-Hasan ‘Ali ibn Sulayman al-Akhfash, the gram- 
marian. He was greatly vexed when questioned about some matter 
of grammar, but he remembered historical traditions. He died 
during the year three hundred and fifteen [a.p. 927/28]. Among his 
books there were :54 


Al-Anwa’; Formation of the Dual and the Plural; Locusts. 


Al-Hun@i 

His name was ‘Ali ibn al-Hasan, surnamed Abū al-Hasan. He 
came from Egypt but belonged to the school of al-Kiifah, though 
he also drew upon the scholars of al-Basrah. He was known as 


5t The Beatty MS inserts “ibn,” which must be an error. The translation of titles 
of books follows the Beatty MS, which seems to be more correct than the Fliigel 
text here. 

52 Omitted in the Beatty MS. 

53 He was called al-Saghir or al-Asghar, meaning “younger” or “lesser,” to dis- 
tinguish him from others of this name. 

64 All of the titles are omitted in the Beatty MS. 
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al-Dawsi, Daws being an Arab tribe." His writings can be obtained 
in Egypt, where they are in demand. Among his books there were: 


The Basic of Strange Forms, similar to “Kitab al-‘Ayn,” but with a 
different arrangement. He originally composed this work about strange 
Arab words and vernaculars based upon the alphabet of twenty-cight 
letters, which are alif, ba’, ta’, tha’, and the rest of the letters. He also 
wrote Al-Munaddad (Strung Together), about language; Al-Farid 
(The Unique).*® 


Dimi?’ 

He was one of the grammarians living close to our own time. 
His name was “Umar ibn Muhammad ibn Ja‘far al-Za‘farani, sur- 
named Abii Ahmad. Among his books there were: 


Al-Qawafi; Pronunciations (Dialects). 


The Names of Persons from a Number of Regions Whose Names 
and Biographies Are Not Based on Research®® 


Ibn Khalawayh 

Abū ‘Abd Allah al-Husayn ibn Ahmad’? ibn Khalawayh learned 
from a group [of scholars] such as Abū Bakr ibn al-Anbari and 
Abū “Umar al-Zahid. He was a pupil of Abū Sa‘id al-Sirafi and 
mixed the teachings of the two schools [of al-Basrah and al-Kiifah]. 
He died at Aleppo in the service of the Bani Hamdan during the 
year three hundred and seventy [A.D. 980/81].5° Among his books 
there were: 


55 See Durayd, Geneal., p. 291. 

56 First he wrote his long book, Al-Munaddad, and then condensed his material as 
Al-Mujarrad, not mentioned in Al-Fihrist. The Beatty MS omits Al-Farid. 

6” Flügel calls him “Abd Allah ibn Ja‘far. The title Pronunciations (Dialects) is given 
by Flügel but lacking in the Beatty MS. 

8 This probably means that the author learned about these scholars, who lived 
near his own time, by personal contact and word of mouth rather than merely by 
study of books. See also Flügel, in ZDMG, XIII (1859), 581. 

59 The Beatty MS gives “ibn Muhammad,” which seems to be an error. 
6° The Beatty MS omits the date. Sa‘d al-Dawlah was the member of the Hamdin 
dynasty ruling at Aleppo when he died. 
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Etymology; The Phrase, about grammar Reviving Language; 
[Quranic] Readings; Inflection (Declension) in Thirty Siirahs of the 
Qur'ān; The Shortened and the Lengthened; Masculine and Feminine; 


The Alst (The A’s); The Subject; Lays [an Arabic form of the nega- 


tive). 


Abit Turdb 

This man tried to correct Kitdb al- Ayn of al-Khalil, but a group 
of scholars refuted his revisions. Among his books there were: 
Bringing to Terms (I'tiqab), abont language; Correction of al-Khalil, in 
connection with what was neglected and used. 


Abii al-faid 

He was al-Qdsim ibn Mahammad ibn Ramada al- Ajani, a 
geammarian living close to our time, and a scholar of the school of 
al-Basrah. Among his books there were: 
Abridement for Students; The Shortened and the Lengthened; Mascu- 
ime and Feminine; Differentiation. 


The Brother of fbn Ramadan 
He was known as Muhammad ibn al-llasan ibn Ramadan. Among 
his books there were: 


The Names of Fermented Drinks and Their Extracts; Retreat (The 
Direction Away from, Makkah), 


Al-Kashshi 

He came from the regions of Khurdsin and, although he was 
able in composition, it is not known with whom he studied or to 
what period he belonged. Among his books there were: 


Fa‘altu wa-Af ‘alto, According to the Mi‘iam Letters,“ a large work of 
£ J g 


extreme excellence; Declensions (Conmeations), which was abo large— 
f have seen it. 


*! The Beatty MS gives the vowel signs indicating the word a-junial, which 
when referring to grammar signifies a phrase or aggregate of words. 

1: “This tithe and the one following are omitted in the Beatty MS. 

#3 This evidently refers to forms of liquor made from such materials as palm 
trecs and grapes. The tithe which follows is omitted by the Beatty MS. 

84 This probably means letters marked with diacritical points. 

t: MI have seen it,” seems to be the meaning of a phrase written in faint letters 
under the line m the Beatty MS. 








SECTION “PHERER ERS 
KM ikhnaf 
I know nothing about him except this, that his books were: 


Explanation of Grammar; Declension (Conjugation). 


Al-Muhallabi Abū al-'Abbas Ahmad ibn Muhammad 

He lived in Egypt. In Egypt there was another one known as 
Ibn Wallad and still another known as al-Rajfdni§? Al-Muhallabi 
wrote: 
Explanation of the Weak Letters in Grammar; Abridgment of Gram- 
mar,” 


Aba Mushir 
He was Muhammad ibn Ahmad ibn Marwan ibn Vasirah, a 
grammarian, among whose books there were: 


Compendium, about grammar; Abridenient; Account of Abū ‘Uyaynal 
Mahammad ibn Abi ‘Uyaynah al-Muhallabi. 
Al-Qummi 

Ismadl ibn Muhammad al-Qummi wrote the books: 


Forming the Hamzah; The Weak Letters. 


Abti al-Fahd 

Al-Zajjdj, with whom he studied the Beok of Sthawayh for a 
second time, said to him, “Oh, Abii Fahd, you did better the first 
time than you did the second!” Among his books there was The 
Exposition, about grammar. 


Al-Azdi 
Abii al-Qasim “Abd Allah ibn Muhammad al-Azdi was one of the 
habitants of al-Basrah. Among his books there were: 


Speech; Disagreement.” 


58 Last tith: omitted in the Beatty MS. 

"? Both of these grammarians were evidently named Ahmad ibn Muhammad 
and lived in Egypt. 

H Osmutted in the Beatty MS. 

tt Chritted in the Beatty MS. 

 Ounitted m the Beatty MS. 
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Al-Harawi | 
He was from Persia and among his books there were: 


Declension (Conjugation); The Explanation.” 


Al-Missisi 
Nothing else is known about him except that his books were: 


Healing, about language; The Exposition.” 


Al-Washsha’ 

Abū al-Tayyib Muhammad ibn Ahmad ibn Ishaq al-A‘rabi 
al-Washsha’ was a man of letters and a master of literary style. He 
was also a grammarian and a teacher in a school for the common 
people. His books composed about historical traditions, poems, and 
short verses were in demand. Among his books there were: 
Abridgment of Grammar; Compilation of Grammar; The Shortened 
and the Lengthened; Masculine and Feminine; Differentiation; The 
Disposition of Man; The Disposition of the Horse; The Triple.” 


The books which he wrote about belles-lettres and historical 
traditions were: 
Account of the Sahib al-Zanj;"4 The Shining, about lights and bright 
things; Yearning for Fatherlands; the large book, Definitions of Elegant 
Forms; Embellishment (Al-Dibaj); Accounts of Those Who Affect 
Elegance; Remedy for Love (Remedy to Appease Pain); The Gilded; 
The Acrostic (Al-Muwashshah); The Chain of Gold. 


Ibn al-Maraghi 

He was Abū al-Fath Muhammad ibn Ja‘far al-Hamdani, later 
called al-Maraghi. He was a teacher at the time of the regime of 
Abi Mansiir,”® as well as a memorizer of traditions. He was also a 
erammarian, eloquent in style, and a historian concerned with 
extreme examples of generous nobility and freedom. Among his 
books there were: 


71 Omitted by the Beatty MS. 
2 Omitted by the Beatty MS. 

78 Perhaps this refers to letters with three dots or to the script of that name. 

74 “Ali ibn Muhammad, leader of the black slave rebellion in the Persian Gulf 
area, A.D. 870-83. 

75 Al-Qdahir, who became the ‘Abbasid caliph A.D. 932. 


~I 
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Rejoicing, in the form of “Kitab al-Kamil” [by al-Mubarrad|; Supplying 
the Things Neglected by al-Khalil.”® 


Al-Mardghi Abū Bakr Muhammad ibn ‘Ali 

He was one of the inhabitants of al-Maraghah. He was prevented 
from prolonging his stay at al-Mawsil. He equaled Abū al“ Abbas?” 
in intelligence, being learned and religious. He studied under al- 
Zajjaj. Among his books there were: 


Abridgment of Grammar; Exposition and Interpretation of the Argu- 
ments of Sibawayh. 


Al-Bakri 
He was known as Abū al-Fadl Muhammad ibn Abi Ghassan 
al-Bakri. Among his books there were: 


Abridgment of Grammar; Differentiation.’® 


‘Uram 

He was Abi al-Fadl al-“Abbas ibn Muhammad, a foolish man to 
whom some gave the name of “The Court Companion Grammarian.” 
He wrote some epistles, hit and miss, about banter and diversion 


for a group [of friends]. 


Al-Zajjaj 

His name was Muhammad ibn al-Layth, the tutor of the sons of 
Nasir al-Dawlah.’® Although I met him at al-Mawsil, I do not 
know of any book of his. 


Al-Awwami 

He was Abti Bakr Muhammad ibn Ibrahim, the grammarian and 
judge. He was a friend of mine, known as “the Judge.” He died 
—. Among his books there was Corrections and Clarifications, 
about grammar. 





s3 


€ This title is omitted by the Beatty MS. 
7 Probably al-Mubarrad Abii al~“Abbas. 

8 Omitted in the Beatty MS. 

79 The ruler of al-Mawsil, A.D. 929-68. 


~~ å 
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A Man Known as Ibn “Abdiis 
His name was “Ali ibn Muhammad ibn “Abdiis al-Kifi and he 
was a grammarian. Among his books there were: 


Measure of Poetry by Meter; The Proof, about the weak letters in ~ 


grammar; The Meaning of Poetry. 


Al-Wafrawandi 

His name was Yunus ibn Ahmad ibn [brahim al-Wafrawandi 
and he was a grammarian among whose books there were: 
Healing, about the weak letters of grammar ; Fulfillment, about the 
science of prosody. 


Al-Diymarti 

He was Abū Muhammad al-Qāsim ibn Muhammad, one of the 
inhabitants of Isbahan, from a village named Diymart. Among his 
books there were: 
Correction of Pronunciations (Dialects); The Happening (Misfortune), 
about “Al-Kamil” ;8° Commentary on “Al-Hamasah.” 


Abii al-Abbas®! 

He was Muhammad ibn Khalaf ibn al-Marzaban. Among his 
books there were: 
The Encompassing, about the sciences of the Qur'an, in twenty-seven 
sections; Al-Hamiasah; Account of ‘Abd Allah ibn Jafar ibn Abi 
Talib, may there be peace for them. 


Abii al-Hasan Ibn al-Warraq* i 
His name was Muhammad ibn “Abd Allah and among his books 


there were: 


The Weak Letters of Grammar; The Guidance, a commentary on the 
“Abridgment of Grammar” of Abū “Umar al-Jarmi. 


80 This was probably the great book of al-Mubarrad. ‘The next title is omitted by 
Flügel. Hamdsah (“Valor”) was the title of numerous anthologies, the most famous 
of which was that of Abū Tammam Habib ibn Aws. 

81 This paragraph is omitted by the Beatty MS. | . 

82 The Flügel text gives a different name and different titles. The translation 
follows the Beatty MS. 
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Abū Ahmad ibn al-Hallab® 
No book of his is mentioned. 


Ibn Jinni 

He was Abii al-Fath ‘Uthmān ibn Jinni, the grammarian, whose 
birth was before the year three hundred and thirty [A.p. 941/42], 
and who died on a Friday evening of Safar [the second Muslim 
month] during the year three hundred and ninety-two [A.D. 
too1/1002].84 Among his books there were: 


The Explanation, a commentary on the poetry of Abii al-Tayyib al- 
Mutanabbi; Pursuit, about Arabic; Al-Mu‘rab [word that can be de- 
clined] (or Al-Mu‘arrab [a word that is Arabicized]); Comprehension; 
The Shining; Distinction between Special and Common Words; 
Prosody and al~Qawifi; A Collecting of the Fundamentals of Declension 
(Conjugation); Stopping and Starting; Pronunciation of Words with 
Hamzah; Masculine and Feminine; Commentary on the Triple Elegies 
and Visionary Poem of al-Sharif al-Rida: Meaning of the Verses of 
al-Mutanabbi; The Difference between Special and Common Words. 


Abu ‘Abd Allah al~-Namari86 
No composition of his is recalled. 


Bardawayh 
There is no mention of a composition. of his. 


Old Books with Traditions of the Grammarians 
Traditions (Accounts) of the Grammarians: by al-Najirami; by 
Abū Sa'id al-Sirafi; by al-Marzubani, the great quoter [borrower 


83 Omitted in the Beatty MS. 

8t The date is omitted in the Beatty MS, which helps to prove that the manuscript 
was transcribed before the end of the tenth century. 

88 Only the first title is in the Beatty MS, but on the margin some extra titles have 
been added, probably by a scribe of the eleventh century. ‘These titles do not coincide 
either with those of the Fliigel edition, given in the translation, or the ones given in 
Suyuti, Bughyat, p. 322, except in a few instances. 

°° This paragraph and the following paragraph about Bardawayh are lacking 
in the Beatty MS. 
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from other authors]; by Abū Bakr Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Malik 
al-Tarikehi.8? 


Thus saith Muhammad ibn Ishag [al-Nadim]: This is the end of 


what we have written in the chapter about grammarians and scholars 
of language, up to the time of the Saturday after the appearance of 
the moon, during the month of Sha‘ban [the eighth Muslim month] 
in the year three hundred and seventy-seven [A.D. 987]. We pray 
Allah for the long existence for what we have composed for Him 
and for our remaining in health, security, and sufficiency. For 
with His graciousness He [Allah] will bring this to pass and His 
favor will inspire us, causing us to obey Him, with His generosity. 
For Allah is sufficient for us, giving assurance of care. May Allah 
bless the bounties of His creation, Muhammad and [the members 


of | his family. 


Naming of the Books Composed about the Strange in the Hadith?’ 
The Strange in the Hadith: by Abii ‘Ubaydah; al-Asma‘i; al-Nadr ibn 
Shumayl; Qufrub; Ibn al-A‘rabi; Abū ‘Adnan; Ibn Qadim;8® Abū 
Zayd; Salamah; al-Athram; Abū ‘Ubayd; Fistuqah Sahib al-Karisi; 
al-Sulami; al-Hamid; Ibn Qutaybah; [also] Corrections of the Mistakes 
of Abū ‘Ubayd, by Ibn Qutaybah. The Strange in the Hadith: by Ibn 
al-Anbari; Ibn Durayd; Abii al-Husayn al-Qädi (the Judge) ibn Abi 
‘Umar; Ibn Kaysén; al-Ja‘d; al-Hadrami, [who] composed [in coopera- 
tion| with Abii “Umar al-Zahid; Ibn Rustam al-Harbi;°° Ibn Durustiiyah; 


87 This paragraph is contained on p. 87 ll. 17, 18, of the Flügel edition. It is not 
in the Beatty MS. As books which would have been recent in the author’s time 
are called “old,” it seems clear that this passage was inserted some time after the 
Beatty MS was transcribed. The paragraph which follows, however, is taken from 
the Beatty MS, which is more complete than Il. 19, 20, in the Flügel edition. ‘This 
statement is important, as it gives the date;when Chap. II was completed and shows 
that at that time the author asked for continuing good health. 

88 These books were evidently written about unusual colloquialisms in the 
Hadith. All of the names of these authors are in the Biog. Index. This passage is in 
the same handwriting as the rest of the Beatty MS and was probably added to Chap. 
II as an appendix. 

°° Omitted in the Beatty MS. The author who follows is probably Abii Zayd 
Sa‘id ibn Aws. 

# Omitted in the Beatty MS. 
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Ahmad ibn al-Hasan al-Kindi. The Strange in the Qur’an, by ‘Abd Allah 
ibn Salam al-Dinawari.™ 

Thus saith Muhammad ibn Ishaq [al-Nadim|: The book of al- 
Sulami, who was al-Husayn. ibn Ayyash al-Sulami, was quoted by 
Abū ‘Umar Hilal ibn al-‘Ala’ ibn “Umar ibn Hilal al-Raqqi al- 
Bahili. Then from Hilal it was quoted by Abū al-Qisim al-Husayn 
ibn Muhammad ibn “Abd Allah ibn Sadir al-Wasiti.® 


Naming of the Books Composed about Rare Forms 


Rare Forms: according to Abū “Amr ibn al-‘Ala’; by Abū ‘Amr al- 
Shaybani, three editions, large, small, and medium; of Abū Zayd;% 
of al-Asmat; of al-Kisa’i, three renderings; of {bn al-A‘rabi, quoted from 
him by twelve persons; of al-Farrd’, quoted by Salamah, Ibn Qadim, 
and al-Tuwdl; of al-Libyani; of Abū Mishal, of Abii Muhammad al- 
Yazidi; of Abū Ziyad al-Kilabi; of Abū Shunbul al-‘Ugayli; Dahmaj 
al-Nasri; of al-Umawi; of al-Athram; of al-Zubayriyiin,® according to 
Ibn al-A'rabi; of Ibn al-Sikkit; of Abii al-Madrahi; of Abū al-Yaqzän, 
which I have seen written in the handwriting of Ibn Sa‘dan; of al- 
Tawwazi,®® [surnamed] Abii Muhammad; [also] the book of Abii 
Ishaq al-Zajjaj, about rare forms. 


The Names of Books Composed about al-Anwa’ 


Al-Anwa’: by al-Asmat; by Abū Muhallim; by Qutrub; by Ibn al- 
A’rabi; by al-Mubarrad; by Ibn Qutaybah; by Abii Hanifah al-Dinawari; 
by al-~Zajjaj; by Ibn Durayd; by al-Wahbi; by al-Marthadi; by al- 
Waki’; by Ibn ‘Ammar; by Abū Ghalib Ahmad ibn Salim al-Räzī; 
by Muhammad ibn. Habib.?” 


61 Omitted in the Beatty MS. 
% ‘This short paragraph is in the Beatty MS, but omitted by the Flügel edition. 
* Probably Abti Zayd Sa‘id ibn al-Aws. 

% This probably refers to members of the family of one of the famous men called 
al-Zubayr; see Biog. Index, Zubayr and Zubayri. Fliigel, however, gives a different 
form and the name is not clearly written in the Beatty MS. 

95 The Beatty MS has al-Madraji, probably an error. 
26 ‘This name is unclear in Flügel. 
°? The last two authors are omitted in the Beatty MS. 





The Third Part 


of the book Al-Fihrist, with accounts of the scholars and the names of the 
books which they composed. The composition of Muhammad ibn Ishaq 
ibn Muhammad ibn Ishaq al-Nadim, known as Ibn Abi Ya‘qiib 
al-Warraq.* 


In the name of Allah, the Merciful, the Compassionate 


The Third Chapter 


of the book Al-Fihrist, with accounts of the historians, genealogists, and 
students of historical traditions and literature; three sections. The first 
section with accounts of the historians, genealogists, and students of biog- 
raphy and historical traditions, with the names of their books. The 
second section with accounts of the secretaries, correspondents, and admini- 
strators of the revenues with the names of their books. The third section, 
with accounts of the men of letters, court companions, singers, buffoons, 
and clowns, with the names of their books. 


The First Section 


Thus saith Muhammad ibn Ishaq |al-Nadim|: I have read the 
following, written in the handwriting of Abii al-Hasan ibn al-Kūfi 


1 This title is on a special page of the Beatty MS. Added to it are the following 
inscriptions: ““Transcribed from his model and his handwriting.” “An imitation of 
the handwriting of the author, His [Allih’s] servant, Muhammad ibn Ishaq.” “It 
is the third chapter.” The Glossary should be consulted for explanation of many 
of the terms, names of sects, and book titles mentioned in this chapter. 

2 Instead of “literature” (al-ddab), given in the Beatty MS, the Flügel version has 
“verses” (al-äyät). 

3 These categories refer to men in the government offices. 
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“The first person to write a book about calumnies was Ziydd ibn 
Abih. When he and his lineage were slandered, he wrote it for his 
son, saying, ‘Get the better of the Arabs with this and they will 
leave you alone.” 


The Names and Accounts of the First Authorities from Whom a 
Knowledge of Heroic Deeds, Genealogies, and Anecdotes Was 
Derived! 


Daghfal 

According to what is written in the handwriting of Ibn al-Yazidi, 
he was al-Hujr ibn al-Harith al-Kinani, Daghfal being a nickname. 
He was called Daghfal al-Dhubli.® He was the genealogist Daghfal 
ibn Hanzalah al-Sadiisi, who was alive at the time of the Prophet, 
may Allih bless him and give him peace, but he never heard him 
speak. When he joined [the Caliph] Mu‘awiyah there came to him 
Qudamah ibn Darrar al-Qurayi. Daghfal gave him |Qudamah] his 
genealogy until he reached the father who begot him. Then he said, 
“The sons of Darrar are two, one of whom is a poet and the other a 
hermit. Which one of the two are you?” He [Qudamah] replied, 
“I am the frivolous poet. You have hit upon my genealogy and 
all that concerns me, so now tell me when I shall die.” He [Daghfal] 
said, “I can’t do that.” The Shurit (Shurah) killed Daghfal. He had 
no compositions. 


The Genealogist al-Bakri 

He was a Christian who was quoted by Ru’bah ibn al-‘Ajjāj as 
saying, “With learning there are want, degradation, and im- 
portunity.” 


Lisan al-Humarrah 
His name was Wiga’ ibn al-Ash‘ar, surnamed Abii Kilab. He was 
a genealogist, the most proud and haughty among the people. 


4 This title is translated freely. 
5 This sentence is written on the margin of the Beatty MS. For the tribe of 
Dhuhl, see Durayd, Geneal., pp. 114, 117. 
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‘Ubayd ibn Sharyah 

He belonged to the Jurhum Tribe! and to the period of Mu‘awiyah. 
He reached maturity at the time of the Prophet, may Allāh bless 


him and give him peace, but he never heard him speak. He went to - 


[the Caliph] Mu‘awiyah ibn Abi Sufyan, who asked him about the 
traditions of the past, as well as about the Arab and Persian’ kings, 
and the reasons for the babel of tongues and the divisions of the 
peoples in the land. When he [Mu‘awiyah] summoned him to come 
from Sana‘a’ al-Yaman, he did what Mu‘awiyah commanded him, 
‘Ubayd ibn Sharyah, to do, namely to collect records (poems) and 
genealogy. ‘Ubayd lived until the time of [the Caliph] ‘Abd al- 


Malik ibn Marwan. Am ong his books there were: 


Similes (Proverbs); The Kings and Traditions of the Peoples of the Past. 


The Names of the Persons Who Were Quoted by ‘Ubayd ibn 
Sharyah 
Al-Kayyis al-Namiri and his son Zayd ibn al-Kayyis, al-Lisayn 
al-Jurhumi, and “Abd Wadd al-Jurhumi. 


‘Aldgah ibn Karsham al-Kilabi 

He was a member of the Banii ‘Amir ibn Kilab Tribe, who lived 
at the time of [the Caliph] Yazid ibn Mu‘awiyah and had a knowl- 
edge of chronicles and the traditions of the Arabs. He was also one 
of the scholars from whom they learned of heroic deeds. Yazid ibn 
Muʻäwiyah included him with those who kept him company in the 
evenings. Among his books there was Similes (Proverbs), about 
fifty leaves in length. I have seen it. 


Suhar al- Abdi 

He was one of the Khawarij, named Suhär ibn al-‘Abbās, a 
genealogist and preacher of the period of Mu‘awiyah ibn Abi 
Sufyan. Like Daghfal he knew about historical traditions. Subar 


® For the Jurhum Tribe, see “Djurhum,” Enc. Islam, I, 1066. 
” Instead of “Persian” this might be “foreign.” 
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belonged to the party of ‘Uthman® and was a member of the “Abd 
al-Qays Tribe.” He quoted two or three of the sayings (hadith) 
from the Prophet, may Allah bless him and give him peace. +° Among 
his books there was (Similes) Proverbs. 


Al-Shargi ibn al-Qatami 

He was surnamed Abii al-Muthanna al-Kalbi. His real name was 
al-Walid ibn al-Husayn. He was a genealogist and quoter of 
historical traditions, genealogies, and records (poems). According 
to what is written in the handwriting of al-Yiisufi, “He was a liar.” 

It is quoted from al-Asma‘i that one of the traditionalists told him, 
“I said to al-Sharqi, “What did the Arabs recite in their prayers for 
the dead? He answered, ‘I do not know.” Then he [the tradition- 
alist] went on to say to him, “They used to recite this verse: 


Neither timid nor the son of cruelty wert thou; 
Be at peace until the Creator sends His Messenger.” 


He also said, “If 1 am with him on Friday, there is conversation with 
him in the sanctuary (mosque).”!! A poem, “Strange Forms,” was 
written by al-Sharqi. 


Salih al-Hanafi 


Ibn al~-Kawwa 

His name was ‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Amr. He belonged to the Banii 
Yashkur Tribe and was a genealogist and a scholar. He was also 
one of the Shi‘ah and an adherent of “Ali, for whom may there be 
peace. It is said that when they challenged [the knowledge of] Ibn 
al-Kawwa’ as a genealogist, Maskin al-Darami said: 


Come to the sons of al-Kaww3i’, who make decisions 
By their judgment of men’s genealogies. 


8 The party loyal to the third caliph; see Hitti, Arabs, pp. 176, 177. 

° For this tribe, see Durayd, Geneal., p. 196. 

10 The pious phrase is not found in the Beatty MS. 

11 The wording of this passage, with its quotation, should be compared with the 
account in Qutaybah, Ma‘arif, p. 268. The messenger in the couplet is the Quickener, 
sent by Allah to summon the dead on the Day of Resurrection. 
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Al-Sughdi 

His name was Salih ibn ‘Tmrin, but he was called al-Sughdi 
because his father lived for a long time in al-Sughd. He knew a 
great deal about the historical tales concerning the Prophet, for whom. 


may there be peace. Among his books there was The Power (Glory) 
of Persons Given to Vanities. 


Mujdlid ibn Said ibn ‘Umayr ibn Hamdan 

He was surnamed Abt ‘Umayr. Al-Haytham ibn ‘Adi quoted 
him, making additions. He recounted historical traditions but, 
although he heard the sayings of the Prophet, he was weak among the 
traditionalists. He died during the year one hundred and forty-four 
AD. 761/62), 


Sa'd al-Qasir 

He was a protégé of the Banii Umayyah Tribe and a genealogist 
from whom al- Urr? learned about the historical traditions, heroic 
deeds, and poems of his own people. 


‘isä ibn Da’b Abii al-Walid ‘sä ibn Yazid ibn Bakr ibn Da’b 

He belonged to the Kinanah and the Bant al-Shuddakh. Tribes. 
He had relatives at aleBagrah and his brother was Yahyd ibn Yazid. 
Theit father was also an authority for the historical traditions and 
poems of the Arabs. He himself was a poet, but the chief ability 
of the Da’b family was in connection with historical traditions. 


Al-Qurgubi 

His name was Zubayr ibn Maymiin al-Hamdani, surnamed Abū 
Muhammad. He was a grammarian and [Qur’Anic] reader. When 
Zuhayr was asked, “From where did you learn abont g grammar? 
he replied, “We heard about it and learned it from. the companions 
of Abii al-Aswad [al-Du’ali].”” He was also learned in genealogy, 
historical traditions, and the chronicles (wars) of mankind. He died 
im the year one hundred and fifty-five [acp. 771/72}. 


2 Probably Muhammad ibn ‘Abd Allāh. 
H Por these tribes see ““Kandna,’? Erne idam, H, rorpe x8. 
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Account of “Awdnal 

He was ‘Awinah ibn al-Hakam ibn “lyad ibn Wazr ibn “Abd 
al-Harith al-Kalbi, surnamed Abū al-Hakam, one of the scholars of 
al-Kiifah, who was a quoter of historical traditions and acquainted 
with poetry and genealogy. He was eloquent in style, although 
blind. 

According to what Hisham ibn al-Kalbi quoted from him, 
*Awanah said: 
‘Uthah ibn al-Nahhias alii preached to us saying, “What is the summam. 
bonum? AHSh, Glorified and Exalted, said in His Book [the Quran}, 

Nothing remains alive at death, except the honor of him who praises the 
Creator.” 


Then he ["Awanah] said: 


I rose up in front of him exclaiming, “Allah, to Whom be glory and 
praise, did not say that, for it was said by ‘Adi ibn Zayd.” He [Utbah] 
replied, “By Allah, I did not think that this was from other than the Book 
of Allah, Glorified and Praised, but blessed is the saying of “Adi ibn 
Zayd.” 

When he [Utbah) came down from the pu pit, there was brought to 
him a woman of the Khawizij to whom he said, “Oh, enemy of Aah, 
why do you revolt against the Commander of the Faithful [the Caliph], 
do you not respect the word of Alldh, to Whom be glory and praise: 
‘Fareordained for us [men] are slaying and combat, whereas for women 
the dragging of skirts.’” She replied, “Oh, enemy of Allh, your igno- 
rance of the Book of Allah and your neglect of Allāh s truth have caused 
ye to revolt, 4 

‘Awinah died during the year one hundred and forty-seven 
fap. 764/65]. Among his books there were: 

History; The life of Muawiyah and the Bani Umayyah-—this book was 
said to have been written by Minjab ibn al-Harith, but the truth is chat i 
was written by “Awdnah. 

I have read what was written in the handwriting of Aba “Abd 
Allh [al-Hasan ibn ‘AB] ibn Muqlah: “Aba al-Abbas Tha‘lab 
said, ‘|The Caliph] al-Walid ibn Yazid ibn “Abd ab i-Malik collected 


1$ ‘The woman was a fanatic of the Khawarij, who refused to accept certain of the 
early caliphs. She made fun of the wey in which the preacher quoted verses which 
did not belong to the Quri CE Vaqtit, Irshad, V1 (6), o4. 


ean 
weal 


See 
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the records, poems, historical traditions, gencalogies, and dialects of 
the Arabs and turned over the collection to Hasundd and Janndd. ” 


Accont of Hammad 

He was Abi al-Oasim Hammad ibn Sabir ibo al-Mubarak ibn 
‘Ubayd. Sabir was nicknamed Abii Layla i. He was one of the cap- 
tives from Daylam captured by Ibn ‘Urwah iba Zayd al-Khayl 
afri who gave him to his daughter, Layla, whom he served for 
fifty years. When she died he was sold for two hundred silver coins 
(s., dirham). “Amir ibn Matar al-Shaybani purchased him and then 
set him free. It is said that Abii Layla was named Maysarah. 

Hammad, who may have made mistakes about one thing after 
another, was a quoter of historical traditions, poems, and gencalogices 
during the days of al-Walid ibn ‘Abd al-Malik. He lived until the 
year one hundred and fifty-six [a.p. 772/73], which was the year of 
his death. He was a companion of al-Mahdi and he related, 
sang good poetry for al-Walid, but he demanded something more 
popular (corrupt). When | sang that he enjoyed it so much that I 
knew it was a success. Then fin later years] Esang popular verses for 
al-Mahdi, but he asked me for something good, with literary 
excellence.2* Thus I know that it went well with them both.” 

Hammad was bom during the year seventy-five [a.m 694/95 |. 
When he died Muhammad iba Kuanasah culogized hun: 


‘Thou hast gone beyond the fleeting sleep, 

Past on hast thou, matil fate has brought thee to an end. 
Had caution saved thee from perishing, 

Caution would have rescued thee from, what befell thee. 
May Allih be merciful to thee, my brother Abt Qasira, 
For there is no impurity [mingled] with bis purity.?” 
For thus doth time waste away, 

its wisdom perisb and its traces vanish. 


We have not seen any book of Hammad’s, but men quoted him 
and composed books according to hina. 


13 Al-Walid was a light-hearted Umayyad caliph at the end of the dynasty. 
Al-Malid? was an able “Abbasid caliph, whom Hariunid knew as a prince. 

it The Arabic word translated “literary excellence” is al-fahil. 

iv Compere this couplet with Yaqiit, Irshad, Vi (4), 140. 
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Account of fanndd 

He was Abii Muhammad Jannad. ibn Wasil al-Kutt, a protégé of 
the Band Asad Tribe, said to have been surnamed Abii Wisi. 
Although he was not learned in grammar and made many errors in 
speech, he knew more than the other people about the poetry and 
chronicles of the Arabs. 

I read something written in the handwriting of Abii al- Tayyib, 
the brother of al-Sh36'7, who said: 


When Jannad and Ishag ibn al-Jassis came to Abii är al-“Ujli, the Arabian, 
who was a master of literary style, Jannad said to him, “Hear something 
which I have worked on and do it justice.” He replied “Speak P? Janndd, 
accordingly, said :6 


If thon dost not comprehend what death is, 
Behold the Convent of Hind, how its graveyard is outlined. 


‘Then Ishaq said: 


Thou seest the wonder of things ordained by Allah, 
Among them. pledges of death, constrained by His ormmipotence. 


Abg ‘Trir continued: 


Houses thou seest, their locks above their dwellers, 
With a group of visitors, but the visitor is not spoken to. 


Abu Ishaq 

He was Ibrahim ibn Muhammad ibn al-Harith ibn Asma’ ibn 
Kharijah al-Faziri, a good and excellent man, except that his tradi- 
tions were full of errors. He died at al-Masgisah in the year one 
hundred and cighty-cight |a.p. 804]. Among his books there was a 
book about biography and the holy war. . 1° and Al-Sir, about 
historical events and traditions. Aba “Amr Mu'dwiyah ibn ‘Ans 
al-Azdi quoted him. This Abi ‘Amr died at Baghdad during the 
year two hundred and fifteen [a.D 830/31]. 


18 ‘This same anecdote is given in Chap. II, sect. 1, near n. 39, with the account of 
Abt “Irv, 

19 Fligel omits this sentence and the Beatty MS garbles the final words, which are 
indicated by an ellipsis here. 
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Account of Ibn ishdg Sahib al-Sir™ 
He was Abū ‘Abd Allah Muhammad ibn Ishaq ibn Yasir! who 
was defamed without reason. ft is said that the charge was made to 


the governor of al-Madinah that he tock women unawares. The- 


governor, therefore, ordered that he should be brought before him. 
As he [Muhammad ibn Ishaq] had beantifud hair, he fastened up his 
head.” Then he beat him with lashes and prohibited him from 
sitting in the rear of the mosque.” 

He had a handsome appearance and quoted Fasimak bint al- 
Mundhir [iba Zubayr], the wife of Hisham ibn ‘Urwah. This 
[gossip abont her] reached Hisham, but he denied it saying, “When 
did he ever enter into her presence or hear her speak?” 

lę is said that poetry was composed for him, being brought with 
the request that it should. be included in his book of biography. As 
he did include it, his book contained some verses which disgraced 
it among persons who quoted poetry. The errors in genealogy 
presented in his book and derived from the Jews and Christians, 
whom he called m his book “People of the First Knowledge” and 
“Possessors of Tradition,” weakened and falsified his writing. He 
died during the year one hundred and fifty a.D. 768]. Among his 
books there were: 


Fhe Caliphs, quoted by al-Uimawi; Al-Sirah (The Biography) and the 
Beginning and the Wars—dIbrahim ibn Sa'd and al-Nufayli quoted it. 


The Name of al-Nufayli 

He was Muhammad ibn “Abd Allah iba Numayr al-Nufayli. 
He died during the year two hundred and thirty-four [a.p. 848/49] 
at Harrcan. He was surnamed Abt “Abd al-Rahmin. 


™ Sahib absir means “author of the biographies.” THigel gives the more usual 


i 3 form, abstrak (biography), 


“ "The Beatty MS has Yashar, which is probably a mistake, as Khallikin, H, 677, 
and Qutaybah, Ma‘drf, p. 2497, give Yasir, 

s Plugel gives wagaf (“stopped”) whereas the Beatty MS has a word which must 
be incorrectly written but night be meant for dhagan, which refers to striking the 
back of the head near the neck. 

"Phe women sat in the rear of the mosque. 

4 This was the famous biography of the Prophet. For the English translation, see 
the bibhopraphy m Ishaq, Life ef Muhammad. See p. xxv of Ishig’s intro- 
duction for the poetry in AP Stras, 
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Najih al-Madani 

He was Abū Ma'shar, whose name was Najih al-Madani, a protégé 
and scribe of princes of the Bani Makhztim Tribe. He was a 
frecediman and one of the traditionalists, acquainted with the Hadith 
and biography [of the Prophet], He died during the reign of 
al-Hadi in the year seventy [A.H. iyo: AD. 785/86), Among his 
books there was Raids [early wars of Islami. 


Abt Mikhnaaf 

He was Lit ibn Yahya ibn Sa'id ibn Mikhnaf ibn Sulaym al-Azdi. 
Mikhnaf ibn Sulaym was one of the associates of “Ali, for whom 
may there be peace. He quoted the Prophet, may Allah bless him 
and give him peace, and also the Companions. He died ~~ 
Among his books there were: 





Apostasy (Al-Riddah}; The Invasion of Syria; The Invasion of al- 
‘Trig; [Battle of] the Camel; [Battle of] Sifin; The People of Nabrawän 
and the Khawarij; Raids (Ak -Gharat [early wars of Islam imvolving 
plundec]); Al-Harith ibn Rashid and the Banii Najiyal:?* The Assassina- 
tion of "AN, tor Whom May There Be Peace; The Execution of Nujr ibn 
‘Adi; The Slaying of Muhammad ibn Abi Bakr and of al-Ashtar and 
Muhammad ibn Abi Hucayfah; Al-Shiird®? and the Assassination of 
‘Uthmin, Ale Mustawrid ibn “Ullatah ; The Slaying of al-Husayn, for Whom 
May There Be Peace; The Death of Muawiyah, the Reign of al- Yazid, the 
Battle of al-Harrah,?® and the Fortifications of Ibn al-Zuhayr; Al- 
Mukhtir ibn Abi Ubayd; Sulapmdea ibn Surad and ‘Ayn al-Wardah.?® 
Mag Rahit, the Election of Marwdn, and the Slaying of al-Dafihak ibn. 
Qays; Mus'ab and His Province, al-‘Iriq; The Slaying of ‘Ald Allah 
ibn al-Zubayr; The Slaying of Said ibn al-As; The Story of Va 
Humayra ** and the Slaying of fbn al-Ash'ath; Bilal al-Khariji, Najdah 


26 See “Makhaziim,” Gre. Isham, IH, 171. 

ii See Mas idl, TV, 41819; Durayd, Gereal., pp. 146-47. 

n A board appointed by the Caliph “Umar to choose his successor; see Hitti 
Arabs, p. wB. 

#4 The Beatty MS has al-Hirah, but probably al-Yarcah is correct, as fe was the 
region near al-Madinah where [bn al-Aubayr was defeated, Aw. 683. 

a Better known as Ra's ai Ayn in northeast Syria, where Salaymdin ton Surad 
was kiled; see Yigūt, Geog., Il, 732. 

A nic name for Aidah, This word is not clear in the Beatty MS. 
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and Abii Fudayk;** The Story of the Aziriqah; The Story of Rustuq- 
bādh;™ Shabib al-Hariiri®® and Salih ibn Musarrah; Mutarraf ibn al- 
Mughirah; Al-Jamajim®* and the Disposal of ‘Abd al-Rahmin ibn 


al~Ash‘ath; Yazid ibn al-Muhallab and His Murder at al- Aqr;®®> Khalid . 


ibn “Abd Allah al-Qasri and Yiisuf ibn “Umar, the Death of Hishäm, and 
the Reign of al-Walid ibn Yazid; Zayd ibn ‘Ali, for Whom Be Peace; 
Yahya ibn Zayd; Al-Dahhak al-Khiriji. 

I have read what was written in the handwriting of Ahmad ibn 
al-Harith al-Khazzaz, that: 


The scholars have said that Abii Mikhnaf excelled others in connection 
with al-Iraq, for its historical traditions and invasions; al-~Mad@ ini in 
connection with Khurisin, India, and Persia; and al-Wagidi in connec- 
tion with al-Hijaz and the biography [of the Prophet]. They shared 
together in a knowledge of the invasion of Syria. 


Abii al-Fadl Nasr ibn Muzahim 

He was a perfume seller of the Bani Munqar Tribe, who belonged 
to the generation of Abii Mikhnaf. Muzahim [his father] was the 
son of Sayyar al-Mingari. He died —. Among his books there 
were: 
Raids [early wars of Islam]; [Battle of] Siffin; [Battle of] the Camel; 
Execution of Hujr ibn ‘Adi; The Slaying of al-Husayn ibn ‘Ali, May 
There Be Peace for Both of Them [father and son]. 





Ishaq ibn Bishr 
He was one of the scholars of biography and historical traditions, 
among 5 whose books there were: : 


The Bonnae. The Ay [Battle of | the Camel; The Invasions; 36 
The Banners; The Zamzam Well; [Battle of| Siffin. 


1 The texts are garbled, but as these men were comrades, this rendering is probably 
correct. à 

32 In the Beatty MS this word is written as Rushnuqbädh, but it can also be written 
as Rustaqubadh; see Yaqit, Geog., II, 778; M, 227. 

83 This name comes from the rebel center, Hariira’; see Yäqüt, Geog., Il, 246. 

34 Dayr al-Jamajim (“Monastery of the Skulls”) was the scene of a battle when the 
peasants rebelled against al-Hajjaj, the governor of al-‘Traq; see Baladhuri, Origins, 
pp- 431, 443; Mas‘iidi, V, 304 ff. 

85 A village southwest of Babylon; see Yaqiit, Geog., Ill, 695. 

36 This title is in the Beatty MS but not in the Flügel text. 
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Sayf ibn ‘Umar al-Asadi al-Tamimi 
He was one of those who were interested in biography and 
historical traditions. Among his books there were: 


The large book, The Conquests and the Apostasy; The Camel and the 
Experiences of “A’ishah and ‘Ali, for Whom Be Peace. 


Sayf was quoted by Shu‘ayb ibn tbrahim ibn ———. 


‘Abd al-Mun‘im ibn Idris ibn Sinan ibn ibnat Wahb ibn Munabbih?? 
He died during the year two hundred and twenty-eight [a.p. 

842/43]. He was blind at the end of his life but lived to be over one 

hundred years old. Among his books there was The Beginning. 


Ma'‘mar ibn Rashid 

He was from al-Kifah, a scholar of biography and historical 
tradition, quoted by “Abd al-Razzaq. Among his books there was 
Raids [early wars of Islam]. 


Lagit al-Muharibi 

He was Abii Hilal Lagit ibn Bakir al-Muharibi of al-Kifah, from 
the Bani Mubarib ibn Khafsah Tribe, one of those who quoted 
learning and composed books. He was a man of bad character and 
a poet, who lived until the year one hundred and ninety [a.p. 
805/806]. Among his books there were: 


Al-Samiir (Swift Camels); Spearmen and Robbers; Information about 
the Jinn. 


Abi al-Yaqzan the Genealogist 

It was reported by al-Husayn ibn Fahm from al-Dimashgi that 
al-Zubayr quoted al-Mad@’ ini as saying: 
Abii al-Yaqzan was Suhaym ibn Hafs, Suhaym. being a nickname, as his 
true name was ‘Amir ibn Hafs. Hafs had a son named Muhammad, who 
was his eldest child. Now Hafs was a Negro, exceedingly black and so 
known as “the Black.” Abū al-Yaqzan said that for fifteen days his 
mother called him “Ubayd Allah (Little Slave of Allah). 


37 The form ibnat means “daughter of.” Wahb ibn Munabbih was one of the 


_ early converts to Islim. 
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Thus al-Mada’ini said: 

If you say that Abū al-Yaqzin passed on a tradition to us, he is truly 
Abii al-~Yaqzin. But if you say Suhaym ibn Hafs, or ‘Amir ibn Hafs, or 
‘Amir ibn Abi Muhammad, or ‘Amir ibn al-Aswad (the Black), or 
Suhaym ibn al-Aswad, or ‘Ubayd Allah ibn ‘Amir, or Abii Ishaq, it is 
also Abū al-Yaqzan. 

He had a knowledge of historical traditions, genealogies, heroic 

deeds, and scandals, and was accurate in what he quoted about them. 
He died during the year one hundred and seventy [A.p. 786/87]. 
Among his books there were: 
Intermingling of Tamim [Clans], One with Another; Historical Tradi- 
tions of the Tamim; The Genealogy and Historical Traditions of 
Khindif; The Great Book of Genealogy, which included the genealogy 
of Iyad, Kindnah, Asad ibn Khuzaymah, al-Hawn ibn Khuzaymah, 
Hudhayl ibn Mudrikah, Quraysh, Banū Tabikhah, Qays “Aylin, Rabi‘ah 
ibn Nizar, Taym ibn Murrah, and other genealogies in addition to these ;38 
Rare Forms, which I saw written in the handwriting of Ibn Sa‘dan. 


Khalid ibn. Taliq ibn Muhammad ibn ‘Imran ibn Husayn al-Khuza‘i 

He was a historian, who quoted the genealogists, and a proud, con- 
ceited man. [The Caliph] Al-Mahdi appointed him as judge of 
al-Basrah, where his pride reached the point that when prayer was 


offered he stood in his place, even if he stood alone. When some- _ 


body said to him, “One individual is straight in a row [at prayer], ”39 
he replied to him, “The row is straight because of me.” Among his 
books there were: 


Heroic Deeds; Al-Muzawwajat (Married Women) (or Al-Muzawwijat 
[Women Who Make Matches]); Suits to Defend Nobility; The Proof. 


Al-Zuhri 


His name was ‘Ubayd Allah ibn Sa‘d al-Zuhri, and he was one 


of the persons interested in biography. Among his books there was 
The Invasions of Khalid ibn al-Walid. 


38 For these tribes, see “Tamim,” Enc. Islam, IV, 643; “Iyad,” Il, 565; “Kais 
“Ailan” (Qays “Aylin), II, 652. See also Durayd, Geneal., pp. 18, 104, for Kinanah; 
p. 115 for Khuzaymah; p. 108 for Hudhayl; p. 189 for Rabi‘ah ibn Nizar; p. 123 
for Taym ibn Murrah. The Quraysh was the tribe of the Prophet. The Beatty MS 
omits al-Hawn ibn Khuzaymah. 

39 ‘The row formed by one man is straight. 
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Ibn Abi Maryam | 

He was Abii ‘Abd Allah Sa‘id ibn al-Hakam ibn Abi Maryam, a 
gencalogist and historian among whose books there were: 
Genealogy; Heroic Deeds; Nawéfil of the Arabs. 


Account of Muhammad ibn al-Sa’ib [al-Kalbi] 

He was Abii al-Nadr Muhammad ibn al-Sa‘ib. In the handwriting 
of al-Kiifi [his genealogy is written]: “Muhammad ibn Malik ibn 
al-Sa ib ibn Bishr ibn ‘Amr ibn al-Harith ibn “Abd al-"Uzza ibn Imrw’ 
al-Qays ibn ‘Amir ibn al-Nu‘man ibn ‘Amir ibn “Abd Wudd ibn 
‘Awf ibn Kinanah ibn ‘Udhrah ibn Zayd al-Lat ibn Rufaydah ibn 
Kalb.” He was one of the scholars of al-Kiifah acquainted with 
exegesis, historical traditions, and chronicles of the people, out- 
standing among them as a genealogist. He had a son named 
al- Abbās, who quoted him. | 

It is said that Sulayman ibn ‘Ali | governor of al-Basrah] promoted 
Muhammad ibn al-Saib from al~Kifah to al-Basrah, where he 
gave him a place in his court. He appointed him to dictate the 
exegesis of the Qur’an to the public. But when he reached a verse 
in “Siirah Bara’ah’ and explained it differently from what was 
accepted, the people said, “We won't write down this interpretation.” 
Then Muhammad [ibn al-Sa’ib] replied, “By Allah, I won't dictate 
a single letter until the interpretation of this verse is written down as 
Allah revealed it!” So the dispute was referred to Sulayman ibn 
‘Ali, who said, “Write down what he says and submit to it.” 

Hisham ibn Muhammad [Ibn al-Kalbi] said: 


My father said to me, “I learned about the genealogy of the Quraysh* 
from Abii Salih, Abū Salih having acquired it from ‘Aqil ibn Abi Talib.” 
Then he said, “I learned about the genealogy of the Kindah Tribe from 
Abii al-Kannds al-Kindi, who knew more about it than anyone else. I 
learned about the genealogy of the Ma‘add ibn ‘Adnan Tribe from 
al-Najjar ibn Aws al-‘Adwani, who from what I saw and what I heard 
about him had the best memory of themall. [learned about the genealogy 


49 Sirah 9 of the Qur’in, also called ‘““Al-Tawbah.” 

41 Por the tribal names in this paragraph, see “Kuraish” (Quraysh), Enc. Islam, 
Il, 1122; “Kinda” (Kindah), II, 1018; ‘‘Iyad,” H, 565; “Ma‘add,” IH, 58. For the 
Rabi‘ah, see Durayd, Geneal., p. 189; Qutaybah, Ma‘drif, Index, for references. 
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of the lyid Tribe from ‘Adi thu Waththab al-lyadi, who knew more 
than anyone else about Iyad.” 


Hisham also said, “I learned about the genealogy of the Rabiah 
‘Tribe from my father and from Khirdsh ibn Ismail aliji.” 

Muhammad ibn Sib said, “Once ‘Abd Alläh ibn al-Hasan asked 
me about the name of Sakaynah, the daughter of al-Husayn, for 
whom be peace, I replied, “Umaymah.’ Then he said “You have 
hit ic right.’ Muhammad ibn al-Sa’ib died at al-Kiifah during the 
year one hundred and. forty-six [a.p. 763/64]. Among his books 
there was Exegesis of the Qur an (Tafsir al-Qur än}. 


Account of Hisham al-Kalbi (or ibn al-Kaiti) 

Muhammad ibn Sa'd, the secretary of al-Wagidi, said, “He was 
Hishdm ibn Muhammad ibn al-Sa’ib ibn Bishr, a scholar of the 
genealogy, historical traditions, chronicles, faults, and battles of the 
Arabs. He derived his knowledge from his father and from a group 
of persons who quoted traditions.” 

Ishaq al-Adawsili said, “Whenever I saw three men appearing, 
three others were coming too, For ifal-Haytham ibn “Adi appeared, 
Hisham. al-Kalbi was there; ‘Alawiyah was there if Mukhdriq turned 
up; Abii Nuwds was on hand if Abū al-‘Atahiyah appeared.” 


Hishäm died during the year two hundred and six [4.p. 821/22). 


The books which he composed are the followmg, mentioned accord- 
ing to the sequence recorded in the handwriting of Abii al-Hasan, 


[called] Ibn al-Kijfi: 


His Books about Treaties 


‘Treaty of ‘Abd al-Muittalib and Khuza‘ah; Treaty of al-Fadbūl and 
Qissat al-Ghazil, Treaty of Kalb aud Tamim; Light-Armed Raiders 
(Al-Mughirat); ‘Treaty of the Conversion to Islm among the Quraysh.* 


4 fhig al-Mawsili was the foremost court musician. In regard to the other names 
in this paragraph, al-Haytham and: al-Kalbi were experts for anecdotes and tribal 
traditions, ‘Allawiyah and Mukhariq were popular singers, while Abū News and 
Abii al-‘AcShtyah were leading poets. They all lived at the time of Martin al-Rashid 
and His immediate suiccessors, 

41 See “Kirga” GGhiuvz3'ah), Enc. dsam, 1E 984. 

4 For submission of the Quraysh, sec Ishaq, Life of Ishaq, p. 553- 
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His Books about Heroic Deeds, Aristocratic Families, Competitions 
for Nobility, and Girls Buried Alive*® 


Contests for Nobility (Al-Munafarit); Aristocratic Families of the 
Quraysh; Virtues of Qays “Aylin; Girls Buried Alive; Aristocratic 
Families of Rabf'ah; Surnames; The Sermon of “Ali, for Whom May 
There Be Peace The Nobility of Qusayy ibn Kilab and His Children 
during the Pre-Islimic Period and Islam; Nicknames of the Quraysh; 
Nickuames of the Banii Tabikhah; Nicknames of the Qays “Aylin; 
Nicknames of the Riabiak: Nicknames of the Yaman; Faults; Nawitl, 
which comprises Nawihl of the Quraysh, Kindnah, Asad, ‘Tamim, 
Qays, lyad, and Rabiah; Naming of Those of “Ad, Thamiid, al-“Amalik 
(the Ameickites), Jorhum, and the Banii tsrail (Children of Israel) among 
the Arabs Who Rendered Extra Favors; The Story of al-Hiris aud the 
Names of Its Tribes: also, NawGl of Qudah and the Yaman. 


Among the Books of Hisham fale Kalbe) PA eanget t Eo Satis mpd 


Appeal of Ziydd to Mu'awiyah; 3 {recount of Ziyäd ibn Abth; Crafts of 
the Quraysh; Disputes (Contests): Transmitting Stories (Conversations, 
Recounting of Tales}; Repreaches; Insurrections; Kings of the 
Tribes; Kings of Kindah; Aristocratic Families of the Yaman; The 
Tubba‘ Kings of the Yaman? Divisions of the Offspring, of Ma‘add;*! 


at Flügel vives alimawudat (“girls buried alive}, which seems correct, as the Arabs 
buried daughters alive when too many of them were born in one family, On the 
other hand, the word in the Beatty MS appears to be alinawriddt, which means 
“ways to watering places.” 

4 ‘Fhe translation follows Fliigel, which gives khutbah (“sermon”) or Rhithah 
(“betrothal’s, The word might also be khajh (“calamity”}, which appears to be the 
form in the Beatty MS. Fligel gives the epithet “may Aah honor lis presence, 

a For this and the tribes which follow, see Ec. deam: rah (Quiraysh), | 
1192; “Kindna’ (ininah}, H, rory; “Asad,” 1, 474; “Famin, PV, 643; ais 
‘Ailin’” (Qays, IL gs2; “lyad,” IE 965; “‘Ad,” L r21; ““Phand,” IV, 736; 
“Durham” {Furham), L 1066; “Kedra” (Ctda‘ah}, H, 1003. For Rabiah, see 
Fist, Arabs, pp. 99, 280, 402 i. F, 

8 "This transiation is taken from the Beatty MS; Filigel gives a different form. 

4 The Kings of the Tribes {Melak al- Taw if}, when referring to Asia, as 4 role 
signifies the tribal kings of Persia m Hellenistic tenes; see Glossary. Here the term 
may refer to tribal chiefs among the Arabs, suck as those mentioned by Hits, 
Arabs, pp. 78-86. 

5 See Hitei, Arabs, pp. 60, 85. 

H Eor che tribes mentioned in this ttle and the ones which follow, see “Meadd,” 
Enc, idam, TH, s8: “Nizar,” HL o39; “‘AbAgd,” 1, 520, “Prde ME, goz, for 
Tasm and fadis. 
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Scattering of the Offspring of Nizar; Scattering of al-Azd; Tasm and 
Jadis; He Who Has Recited a Verse of Poetry and Been Nicknamed for 
lt; The Women of the Quraysh Who Are Known. 


i p E4 l 
f kote dhed EO yi 2 Ī FY hete 


His Books with Accounts of the Forefathers “er taat Yoy 


Traditions of Adam and His Offspring; “Ad, the Beginning and the End;* 
The Scattering of ‘Ad; Companions of the Cave [Siirah 18]; Ascension 
of “Isd,54 for Whom Be Peace; Elders of the Children of Israel; ‘The 
Forefathers (Ancients); Proverbs of Himyar;>* The Retribution (Life) 
of al-Dahhak;>’ Language of the Birds; Ghaziyah;** Languages (Ver~ 
naculars) of the Qur'an; Persons Who Have Lived to an Advanced Age; 
Idols; Arrows for Fortune Telling (Arrows for Gambling); Teeth of 
the Slaughtered Animal; Religions of the Arabs. 

Judgments (Regimes) of the Arabs; Charges (Wills) of the Arabs; 
Swords; Horses; Things Buried; Stallions among the Horses of the 
Arabs; Court Companions; Wealth (Song); Diviners (Priests); Jinn; 
Chosroes 'Taking Arab Hostages (Chosroes Taking Arab Pledges); What 
the Pre-Islamic Period Accomplished and Contributed to the Regime of 
Islam; Ibn ‘Attab Rabi‘ When He Was Asked about the Strange; “Adi 
ibn Zayd al-Tbadi; Al-Daws;°® Bayhas and His Brothers; Marwan 
al-Qaraz. 


His Books about How Islam Was Close to the Regime of the Pre- 
Islamic Period 


The Yaman and the Rule of Sayf; The Deputations;* Wives of the 
Prophet, May Allah Bless Him and Give Him Peace; Marriages of 
Arab Couples; Zayd ibn Hiarithah, Beloved of the Prophet, May Allah 


or 


2 The last two titles are omitted in the Beatty MS. 
53 See Qur’an 7:65~72 and “ “Ad,” Enc. Islam, J, 121. 
64 This evidently refers to Jesus. The Beatty MS does not include the pious phrase. 
55 As the form is unusual, this may not be correct. 
56 See “Himyar,” Enc. Islam, II, 310. 
? Probably Ibn Qays. 

58 A tribal name; see Durayd, Geneal., p. 177. 

59 For this tribal name see Durayd, Geneal., p. 291. 

60 Almost certainly Sayf ibn Dhi Yazan, who freed the Yaman from Abyssinia, 
A.D. $75. 

61 See Ishaq, Life of Muhammad, p. 627. 

62 The blessings for the Prophet here and two titles further are omitted in the 
Beatty MS. 
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Bless Him and Give Him Peace; The Naming of Whoever Spoke a 
Verse or Was Mentioned in One; The Adornment, about traditions of 
the poets; He Who among the Quraysh Gloried in His Maternal Uncles; 
He Who Migrated and His Father;® Accounts of the Jinn and Their 
Poems; The Introduction of Jarir [the poet] to al-Hajjaj [the governor of 
al-‘Iriq]; Account of ‘Amr ibn Ma‘di Karib. 


His Books about the Historical Traditions of Islam 


History; History of the Traditions of the Caliphs; Descriptions (Quali- 
tics) of the Caliphs; The Ones Who Pray. 


His Books about the Historical Traditions of the Countries 


The eee Co The Countries - the small book, The Countries; The 
Naming of Whoever in al-Hijaz was from the Encampments of the Arabs: 
Division of the Two Lands; The Rivers; Al-Hirah;* Manar of al- 
Yaman;* The Four Wonders; Arab Fairs; The Regions; Al-Hirah 
and Naming of the Churches and Houses, and the Genealogy of the 
‘Thid.® 


His Books with Traditions of the Poetry and Battles (Ayyam) of 
the Arabs 


Listing of the Names of the Men and Women in the Poetry of Imru’ 
al-Qays, with Their Genealogies and the Names of the Regions, Moun- 
tains, and Waters; Whoever Recited a Verse of Poetry after Which He 
Was Nicknamed;§? Al-Mundhir, King of the Arabs; Dahis and al- 
Ghabra’ :*8 The Battles of Fazarah and the Conflicts of the Banū 
Shaybin;®® The Conflicts of al-Dabab and Fazirah; The Battle of 


63 This evidently refers to a man who went from Makkah to al-Madinah with the 
Prophet; perhaps it refers to the Prophet himself. 

64 Al-Hirah was a Nestorian town east of Babylon in Byzantine times. 

65 Stones erected by King Abrahah to help his troops find their way. It was also a 
nickname of the king; see Richardson, Dictionary, p. 1496. 

66 The people of al-Hirah were called the ‘Ibid; Flügel gives ‘Ibadiyin. See 
Hitti, Arabs, pp. 82, 312; “Al-Hira,” Enc. Islam, Il, 314; Yaqut, Geog., Il, 3°75. 

8? Not in the Beatty MS. 

68 The stallion and mare of two chiefs who were responsible for a war; for the 
story, see Hitti, Arabs, p. 90; Isbahini, Aghdni, Part XVI, p. 24 l. 11. 

69 See “Fazara,” Enc. Islam, Ul, 93; Durayd, Geneal., pp. 117, 155, 171, 210; 
Yaqut, Geog., IM, 345. 
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Sunnayg;’? AL-Rilib, Which Was labout] the Battle of Nashshish 7 
‘the Battles of the Bani Hanifah;* The Battles of Qays ibn Tha ‘labah; 
The Battles (Ayyam); Masaylimah the Imposter and Safa.” 


His Books about Traditions aud Stories 


The Four Youths; Storytelling (Rvening Conversation) ; The F epee 


(Legends); Short Poems (Pieced Garments); Habib the Perfumer;” 
Wonders of the Sea. 


Thus saith Mubammad ibn Ishaq |al-Nadim|]: 


Kitéh al-Nasab al-Kabir (The Large Book of Genealogy) [by Ibn 
al-Kaibi] Contains the Genealogy OF:76 


Tribe] i Reference] 


Madar Durayd, Geneal., p. 20 

Kinānah ibn Khuzaymah “Riina, Ene. Ilam, I, t07 

Asad ibn Khazaymah Durayd, Geneal., p, 110 

Hudhayl ibn Mudrikah “Hudhail,” Ene. Islam, H, 320 

Bani Zayd Mangh ibn Tamim “Tamim,” Enc. Islam, IV, 644 middle 


Taym al-Ribab Durayd, Geneal., p. TII 

‘Uki Durayd, Geneal., p. 243 

‘Adiy Ishäq, Life of Muhammad, pp- 73, 228, 206 
Thawr Athal Yaqiit, Geog., I, 306 

Mauzaynah Dabbah “Dabba, Eac Isham, 1, 884. 

Qays “Aylin “Kais Ailin, Ene. Islam, I, 652 
Ghatafan “Ghatafin,” Enc. Islam, UL, 144 

Bahilab “Bahia, Enc. Islam, 1, 476 

Ghaniy “Ghani,” Exc. islam, i, 140 


7 See Vaqut, Geog., IE 171. 

"t For the tribal term, al-IGhib, see Durayd, Gencal, pp. 13, 95. For the battle of 
Nashshish with the Hanë Nomayr, see isbabdni, Aghdul, Part KU, p. 38, and Part 
XY, p. 6$ bottom. See also Vagiis, Geog., IV, 783. 

2 See Durayd, Geneal., pp. 207, 209. 

wa See references in isbahani, Agint, Tables alphabétiques, p. $49. 

** Musaylimak was a false prophet who opposed the development of early 
istim, and Sajih was a soothsayer, whom he married, 

** This was probably the character in a story rather than a real person. 

“8 For convenience, the translator's references are given in a second column after 
the tribal names, rather than in footnotes. Additional references can be found with 
the notes of the Filigel edition, 











[Tribe] 
Sulaym 
‘Amir ibn Sa‘sa‘ah 
Murrah ibn Sa‘sa‘ah 
Al-THanth ibn Mu‘Swiyah 
Nasr ibn Mu‘Swiyah 


Sad ibn Bakr 
Thacit 
Mabärib ibn Khasafah 
Palin 
‘Adwin 
Rabiah ibn ‘Amir 


fyad 
“Akk 
“AL 


Genealogy of al-Yaman: 


Kindah 

AL-Sakiin 
Al-Sakasik 

“Aimilah 

fodhäm 

Oädim 

Khawlin 

Ma‘afir?? 

Madbhij 

Tayy ibn Madhhij 
Baniti Madhhij ibn Ka'b 
Muslivah 

Ashia’ 

Rah? 


Suda’ 


Janb 


SEGTION OME BLE 


Reference] 


“Salaim, Ene. Idam, IV, $48 

“Amin” Ene. Islam, 1, 329 

Amir,” Enc. Islam, 1, 329 

Durayd, Geneal., p, 239 

Durayd, Geneal., p. 17y; Qutsybali, 
Ma'arif, p. 42 

Durayd, Geneal., p. 177 

Durayd, Geneal., p. 183 

Qutaybah, Ma'rif, p. 44 

Durayd, Geneal., p. 162 

Durayd, Geneal., p. 162 

Durayd, Geneal., pp. 178, 179; Qutay- 
bah, Ma'arif, pp. 42, 46 

“Tyad,” Bac. Islan, IL, 565 

Akk,” Ene. islam, 1, 240 

Durayd, Gencal, p. 285 


ER £ 


“Kinda, Ence. Islam, H, 1018 

“Kinda,” Bre. Islam, U, roro 

“Kinda,” Exc. Islam, I, toro 

““Asmila,” Bue. Islam, 1, 326 

“Dyudbim,” Enc, Islam, $, 1058 

Durayd, Geneal., pa 250 

Durayd, Geneal., p. 227 

Durayd, Geaeal., p. 227 

“Madhhidj,” Ene. Islam, W, 82 

“ary,” Ene. Islam, LV, 623 

Cutaybah, Ma'arif, p. 43 

Darayd, Geneal., p, 241 

Cutaybah, Ma'ärif, pp. 49, 40 

Quiaybah, Maärih p. $2; Durayd, 
Ceneal., p. 242 

Qutaybah, Ma'arif p- 52; Durayd, 
Geneal., p. 242 

Qutaybah, Madri, p. 52; Durayd, 
Genedl, p. 242 


7 Witten as Ma‘aqir in the Beatty MS. 
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Hakam ibn Sa‘d al-“Ashirah 


Zubayd 
Muräd 
‘Ans 
Al~Ash‘ar 
Udad 
Hamdan 
Al-~Azd 
Al-Aws 
Al-Khazraj 
Khuzia‘ah 
Bariq 
Ghassan. 
Bajilah 
Khath’am 
Himyar 
Quda‘ah 
Balgayn 


Al-Namir ibn Wabarah 


CHAPTER THREE 


[Reference] 


Qutaybah, Ma‘arif, p. 52; Durayd, 
Geneal., p. 242 
Durayd, Geneal., p. 245 
“Murad,” Enc. Islam, HI, 726 
Qutaybah, Ma‘arif, p. 52 
Qutaybah, Ma‘arif, p. 50 
Qutaybah, Ma‘arif, p. $1 
“Hamdan,” Enc. Islam, Il, 246 
“Al-Azd,” Enc. Islam, I, 529 
‘“Al-Aws,” Enc. Islam, I, 523 
“Khazradj,” Enc. Islam, IL, 938 
“Khuza‘a,”’ Enc. Islam, I, 984 
Qutaybah, Ma'arif, p. 54 
“Ghassan,” Enc. Islam, I, 142 
“Badjila,” Enc. Islam, 1, 558 
“Khath‘am,” Enc. Islam, Il, 924. 
“Himyar,” Enc. Islam, Il, 310 
“Kuda‘a,” Enc. Islam, Il, 1093 
“Al-Kain,” Enc. Islam, Il, 644 
“Wabär,” Enc. Islam, IV, 1073; Dut- 
ayd, Geneal., pp. 113, 240 
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[Tribe] 
Quraysh 
Ma‘add ibn “Adnan 
Descendants of al-Abbäs 
Abū Talib 
Banti ‘Abd Shams ibn ‘Abd 
Manat 
Banii Nawfal ibn “Abd Manat 
Asad ibn ‘Abd al-“Uzza ibn 


Qusayy 


Banii ‘Abd al-Dar ibn Qusayy 
Banū Zuhrah ibn Kilab 

Banū Taym ibn Murrah 

Banii ‘Adiy ibn Ka‘b ibn Lu‘ayy 


Sahm ibn ———— “Amr ibn 
Husays 


Banii ‘Amir ibn Lu‘ayy 
Banii al-Hiarith ibn Fihr 
Banū Mubiarib ibn Fihr 


[Reference] 


“Kuraish,” Enc. Islam, IL, 1122 
“Ma‘add,” Enc. Islam, Ul, 58 
Hitti, Arabs, pp. 289, 297 
Hitti, Arabs, p. 111 


Hitti, Arabs, pp. 111, 189 
Durayd, Geneal., p. 54 


“Asad,” Enc. Islam, 1, 474; “Kusaiy,” 
Il, 1158 

“Kusaiy,” Enc. Islam, II, 1158 

Durayd, Geneal., p. 59 

“Taim B. Murra,” Enc. Islam, IV, 622 

Durayd, Geneal., pp. 16, 84; Qutaybah, 
Ma‘arif, p. 33 


Durayd, Geneal., p. 73;  Qutaybah, 
Ma‘arif, p.33 

Qutaybah, Ma‘arif, p. 33 

Mas‘iidi, IV, 121, 124 

Mas ‘itidi, IV, 12279 


Other Books of His [Ibn al-Kalbi] 





Lahab Durayd, Geneal., p. 288 

Sulaym “Sulaim,” Enc. Islam, IV, 518 

Dim [Clearly written in the Beatty MS, but 
not identified] 

Baliy Qutaybah, Ma‘arif, p. 51 

Mahrah Qutaybah, Ma‘arif, p. 51; “Mahra,” 
Enc. Islam, III, 138 

‘Udhrah “1 Jdhra,” Enc. Islam, IV, 988 

Salaman Qutaybah, Ma‘arif, p. 51 

Dabbah ibn Sa'd Durayd, Geneal., pp. 111, 117; 
“Dabba,” Enc. Islam, I, 884 

Juhaynah “Djuhaina,” Enc. Islam, I, 1060 

Nahd ibn Zayd Durayd, Geneal., p. 320 


What Was a Single (Unmixed) Genealogy [Contained] in the Large 
Genealogy’® 


78 In the Arabic text the words “Book (chapter), the genealogy of” come before 
the names of most of these tribes, but these extra words are omitted in the translation. 





Children of the Caliphs; Female Ancestors (Mothers) of the Prophet, 
May Allah Bless Him and Give Him Peace;*° Mothers of the Caliphs; 
Weeping (Al-‘Awa’il) ;8! Naming of the Sons of ‘Abd al-Muttalib; A 
Compendium of Collecting, quoted by [Muhammad] ibn Sa'd; Surnames 
of the Ancestors of the Prophet, May Allah Bless Him and Give Him 
Peace. 


Account of al-Wagidi 
He was Abū ‘Abd Allah Muhammad ibn “Umar al-Wagidi, a 
protégé of the Aslam family, which descended from Sahm ibn 


19 The Flügel edition inserts a title which is evidently out of place. It is “The 
First Kilab and Second Kilab, which were two battles (ayydm) among the battles of 
the Arabs.” See Isbahani, Aghdni, Part XI, p. 63, and Part XU, p. 153. 

8 The Beatty MS lacks this pious phrase, and also that following “the Prophet” 
in the last title of this list. 

81 This title may also be Al-Ghawd’il (“Misfortunes’’). Flügel has a variation, 
Al~Awagqil (“The Intelligent’). 
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Aslam.® He was a Shi'l, his way of belief being good, demanding 


piety. 
le was he who quoted that ‘Ali, for whom be peace, was one ofthe 


miracles of the Prophet, may Allah grant him peace, as the rod was 


to Misä (Moses) and the raising of the dead to ‘isd (Jesus). [He also 
quoted] other historical traditions.™ 

He was an inhabitant of al-Madinah, who moved to Baghdid, 
where he served [the Caliph] al-Rashid® as judge of the “Askar al- 
Mahdi Quarter.2¢ He was learned in connection with the wars and 
the biography [of the Prophet], the invasions, the contradictory 
ideas of scholars about the Hadith, as well as for the law, judgments, 
and historical traditions. 

Thus saith Muhammad ibn Ishaq [al-Nadim|: I have cead the 
following in an ancient handwriting 47 “After his death Al-Wagqidi 
left behind six hundred cases of books, each case a load for two men. 
He had two young men slaves, who wrote for him day and night. 
Previously there had been sold to him books costing two thousand 
gold coins (s., dindr).”” 

His secretary, Muhammad ibn Sa'd, said: 


Abi ‘Abd Allah al-Waqidi told me that he was born duriug the year one 
hundred and thirty [a.p. 747/48]. He died Monday evening, the eleventh 
of Dhii al-Hijjah [the lass Muslim month], during the year two hundred 
and seven [a.D 822/23] when he was seventy-cight years old. He was 
buried in the Cemetery of al-Khayzurlin,; Muhammad ibn Sami’ah 
prayed for Iim. s? 


8 Bor this tribal name, see Tabari, Annales, Part 1, p. 167; Ishaq, Life of 
Muhammad, p. $42. 

a CE “ah Wakidi,” Ene. Islam, IV, rros, for the final statement about the Shri 
belief of this author. 

a ‘This paragraph follows the Beatty MS, which varies from the Flügel text. 

a6 Flügel gives al-Ada nine, 

48 This quarter is better known as al-P.usifah. ft is in thenortheast partof Baghdad, 
where between Ap. 770 and 775 the Caliph al-Afansar built a palace for his son, 
al Mahdi. See Hitti, Arabs, p. 293; Le Strange, Baghdad, pp. 42, 189. 

a Bikha ‘aig is the phrase given in Arabic. lt probably aneans “an ancient 
handwriting,” although it might refer to the handwriting of a man named ‘Arig, 
such as the contemporary of al- Nadim, ‘Atiq tba Khalaf. See Zimikt, Part LV, p. 362. 

ts Mubammad ibn Samid‘ah offered the principal prayer at the funeral. Phe 
cemetery was on the East Bank of the Tigris, north of the Rusatah Quarter of 
Baghdad; see Le Strange, Baghdad, pp. 191, 226. 
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Among his books there were”? 


Listory, Raids, and Deputatious; Historical ‘Traditions of Makkah: 
The Generations fof Islam] °° The Invasion of Syria; The Invasion of al- 
‘ixiq; [The Battle of] the Camel; The Slaying of al-Husayn;*' The 
Biography [of the Prophet]; Marriage of the Prophet, for Whom Be 
Peace; Repulsion and al-Dar;® The War of Aws and Khazraz;* [The 
Battle of | Sifin; “The ncident of the Abyssinians and the Hlephant;™ 
The Death of the Prophet, for Whom Be Peace, The Marriages; 
Al-Saqifah™ and the Acknowledgment (Ba'ah) of Abū Bakr; Mention 
of the Call to Prayer.” 

The Life and Death of Abii Bakr; The Claims of the Quraysh and the 
Ansar to the Land Tax Collection, the Establishment by “Umar of the 
Registers and Classification of the Tribes, with Their Ranks and 
Genealogies; The Desired, concerning a knowledge of the raids [wars 
of early Islim]®7 and the errors of men; The Birth of al-Easan and 
al-Husayn and the Slaying of al-Husayn, for Whom Be Peace; Murung 
Gold Coins (s., Dinar) and Silver Coins (s, Dirham); History of the Legal 
Authorities: Al-Ad&b (Literary Pursuits}; the large book of history; 
Errors of the Hadith, The Sunnah, the Jamiah, the Evil of Passion, and 
Refraining from Rebellion.** 

Disagreements. le dealt with the disagreements of the people of al- 
Madinah and al-Kiifah about the right of preemption of adjoining 
property, payments of alms and gifts, assignment of one’s house for one's 


e Por publications of the most famous works of al-Waqidi, sec the Bibliography. 

# The first generation was that of the Companions of the Prophet, the second 
that of theirs children, and so on. 

“ Figel gives “Al-Hasan, for whom. may there be peace.” 

2 ALDH: refers fo the house of the Caliph “Uthmdn, where the struggle took 
place in A.D, 656 imn which ‘Uthman was killed; see Isbahani, Aghdut, Part IX, p. 37; 
* “rberdn s. Afim” Eae Ista, IE, 1070, 

# A tribal war in the early seventh century. See “aleAws,” Ene. Isam, I, $23; 
Balädhuri, Origins, p. 33. 

s The hattle when the Abyssinians with their elephant were defeated south of 
Makkah, AD. #71; see Gjurin 10$. 

t "This was the sun shelter of the Bant Sa‘idah at al-Madinah where Abū Bakr 
was chosen to be the first caliph; see Viglit, Grag., IH, ro4. 

* Flligel gives “the Qur'an,” whereas the Beatty MS has al-adhaw (“the call to 
prayer). 

*? Pligel gives “the Qur’lin” here also, but the Beatty MS has abimaghdat ("raids"). 

ta ‘The gunmah comprises the sayings and precedents of the Prophet, the famd'ah 
refers to the loyal Muslim community. 
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lifetime, transfer of one’s property to a recipient for his lifetime, trusts, 
lending, merchandise, split-profit investment, appropriation of property 
with consent of the owner, partnership,®® penalties and witnessings, 
according to the method of legal books still extant. 


Muhammad ibn Sa‘d, Secretary of al-Waqidi 

He was Abū ‘Abd Allah Muhammad ibn Sa‘d, one of the associates 
of al-Wagidi, whom he quoted. He composed his books from the 
writings of al-Wagidi. He was reliable, trustworthy, and learned 
in connection with the historical traditions about the Companions 
of the Prophet and their successors. He died during the year two 
hundred and thirty [a.p. 844/45]. Among his books there were: 
Historical Traditions of the Prophet, May Allah Bless Him and Give Him 
Peace;!°° the large book, Al-Tabaqat (Generations, Groups), which 
included historical traditions about the Prophet and the generation of 
the Companions who were inhabitants of al-Madinah, the generation 
of the inhabitants of Makkah and, after that, the generations of al-Ta if, 
al-Yaman, al-Yamamah, al-Bahrayn, al-Kiifah, al~Basrah, al-Sham, 
al-Jazirah, Misr (Egypt), al-Andalus (Muslim Spain), Wasit, al-Mada’in 
(Ctesiphon-Seleucia), Baghdad, Khurasan, al-Rayy, Hamadhan, Qim, 
al-Anbar, and the generations of the women. [Muhammad] ibn Sa‘d 
compiled this book from the books of al-Wagidi, al-Kalbi, al-Haytham 
ibn ‘Adi, and al-Mad@ ini. 
He also had some other books: 
The small book, Generations; Horses. 


Among the Associates (Pupils) of al-Waqidi There Was Also Ismail 
ibn Majma“ 
He died during the year two hundred and twenty-seven [A.D. 
841/42]. Among his books there was Historical Traditions of the 
Prophet, His Raids (Wars) and Military Units. 


Account of al-Haytham ibn ‘Adi 
He was Abū ‘Abd al-Rahmin. al-Haytham ibn ‘Adi al-Thu'li, 
an authority for poetry, historical traditions, faults, virtues, heroic 


99 Flügel gives “stealing” instead of “partnership.” It is difficult to translate these 
ancient legal terms into modern English. 

100 ‘This title is in Flügel but not the Beatty MS, while the compilations which 
follow are in the Beatty MS but not the Flügel text. 

101 "This paragraph is omitted in the Flügel text. 
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deeds, and genealogy. He was accused of not having distinguished 
lineage. He recited [a poem] to Di‘bil, satirizing [Ahmad] Ibn 
Abi Duwäd, al-Haytham feigning defeat with the [following] 
satire: 


I questioned my father, for my father was acquainted. 
With traditions of the settled regions and the desert wastes, 
I said to him, “Is Haytham from “Adi?” 

He answered “As truly as Ahmad is Ibn Abi Duwad.” 

If Haytham is of those whose lineage is pure, 

Then Ahmad is undoubtedly from Iyad. 

But when lyad was presiding over the people, 

The deity was angered against mankind.1™ 


He died at Fam al-Silh during the year two hundred and seven 
[A.D. 822/23] at the home of al-Hasan ibn Sahl% Among his 
compiled books there were: 


Faults; Those Who Have Lived to an Advanced Age; The Aristocratic 
Families of Quraysh; The Government (State); The Aristocratic Families 
of the Arabs; The Fall of Adam, the Dispersion of the Arabs, Their 
Encampments and Settlements; Encampments of the Arabs in al-Sawad 
and Khurasan; Genealogy of Tayy; Confederacy (Covenant) of Kalb 
and Tamim, Confederacy of Dhuhl, Confederacy of Tayy and Asad; 
the small book, Faults; the large book, Faults; Faults of Rabi‘ah; His- 
torical Traditions of Tayy, Its Settling the Two Mountains, and the 
Confederacy (Covenant) of Dhuhl and Thu‘al;!° Praise of the People 


102 Al~Haytham was a scholar, Ahmad ibn Abi Duwäd was a judge, and Di‘bil 
was a poet. The translation is taken from the Beatty MS, which is clearer than Flügel. 
In this little poem, al-Haytham apparently defends his own aristocratic lineage and 
makes fun of the judge, whose ancestral tribe of Iyad suffered disgrace. ‘This tribe 
at one time presided over the shrine at Makkah, but it was forced to migrate to al- 
‘Iraq, where it was defeated and driven into Syria, losing its importance. See “Iyad,” 
Enc. Islam, Il, 565. 

103 Fam al-Silh was at the mouth of the Silh River, where the vizier al-Hasan 
ibn Sahl had a house in which al-Haytham died. The Caliph al-Ma’miin also had a 
palace there; see Yaqiit, Geog., II, pp. 413, 917. There are marginal notes in the 
Beatty MS, but they are illegible and not part of the original text. 

104 For the tribes, see Enc. Islam: “Taiy,” IV, 623; “Kalb s. Wabara,” II, 688; 
“Tamim,” IV, 643; “Asad,” I, 474. See also Hitti, Arabs, p. 280 for Rabi‘ah; 
Durayd, Geneal., pp. 114, 117, for Dhuhl; Qutaybah, Ma‘arif, p. $x, for Thu‘al. 

105 "The two mountains are Aji and Salma south of Hail. See “Taiy,” Enc. 
Islam, IV, 623; Yaqiit, Geog., I, 125. 
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of al-Sham;!°° History of Persia and the Bani Umayyah; Banquets of 
the People of al-Sham. 

The Nomads; Account of Ziyadibn Umayyah; Which of the Protégés 


Married Arabs; Al-Shabab (Youth, Youths);!°? The Compendium 


(The Mosque); The Deputations; The Names of the Prostitutes of the 
Quraysh during the Pre-Islimic Period and the Names of Those to 
Whom They Gave Birth; The Land Allotments of al-Kiifah; The 
Governors of al-Kiifah; The Women; Al-Nukd (Scantiness, An Ill- 
Tempered Man); Superiority of the People of al-Kiifah over Those of 
al-Basrah; the large book, History of the Nobility; the small book, 
History of the Nobility; Generations (Categories) of Authorities for the 
Law and the Hadith; Nobility; Seals (Signet Rings) of the Caliphs; 
Ashraf al-Kuttab [noblemen who were government secretaries] ;1°° 
Guards (Guarding) of the Caliphs. 

Bodyguards of the Caliphs; Judges of al-Kiifah and al-Basrah; Officers 
of the Bodyguards of the Governors of al-‘Iriq; Meeting Places [for 
pilgrims, fairs, and so on]; The Governors (Umara’) of Khurisin and 
al-Yaman;1 History of the Caliphs; Land Tax (Al-Kharaj) ;4° Summer 
Campaigns; Al-Khawirij; Rare Forms; Who among the Companions 
Quoted the Prophet, May Allah Bless Him and Give Him Peace; 
Naming of the Authorities for the Law and the Hadith; History Accord- 
ing to Years; Record of Jewels; Traditions of al-Hasan, for Whom Be 
Peace, and His Death; One Who Converses at Night (Al-Samir) 
(or Invocation [Al-Samiz]); Historical Traditions of Persia; Affairs 
(Sermons) of the Two Cities, Makkah and al-Madinah; Miscellaneous 
Poems of the Arabs; Al-Muhabbar: The Place of Death of Khalid ibn 
‘Abd Allah al-Qasri, of al- Walid ibn Yazid, and of Khalaf ibn ‘Abd Allah. 


106 ‘These last three titles in the list are omitted in the Beatty MS. 

107 The title may be Invective (“Al-Sibab”). Flügel gives what miget be The 
Arrow (“Al-Nushshab’) or The Archer (“Al-Nashshäb”). 

108 "This title and the one following are not in the Flügel text. 

109 This title and the two which follow are not in the Flügel text. 

110 This might also be Al-Jarrah (“Surgeon”) or Al-Khurdj (“Abcess”), but these 
medical terms are unlikely. 

111 The Beatty MS lacks this pious phrase. 

112 This title shows slight variations between the Beatty MS and the Flügel 
edition, as do several others which follow. 

118 This was probably al-Muhabbar ibn Iyās ibn Marhiib, a noble of Khurasan 
during the early Islamic period, but the consonants given in the Beatty MS might also 
be used to form numerous common words. 

114 Khalid ibn ‘Abd Allah was killed at al-Hirah, and the Caliph al-Walid died at 
Bakhra’ south of Palmyra, but the place of Khalaf’s death has not been identified. 
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Among Those Who Learned from al-~Haytham and Composed Books 
Abū ‘Umar al-"Umari," whose name was Hafs ibn “Umar, and 
among whose books there were: 


Adulterers among the Noblemen™® and Mention of the Arab Youths 
and What Occurred between the Two Groups, and Mention Also of the 
Illegitimate (Adopted) Sons of the Pre-Islimic Period; Women, written 
in the handwriting of al-Sukkari. 


Account of Abt al-Bakhtari the Judge 

He was Abū al-Bakhtart Wahb ibn Wahb ibn Kathir ibn ‘Abd 
Allah ibn Zama‘ah ibn al-Aswad ibn Asad ibn ‘Abd al-"Uzzia ibn 
Qusayy. It is said that Ja‘far ibn Muhammad |al-Sadiq], for whom 
may there be peace, was married to his mother, who was one of the 
inhabitants of al-Madinah. 

He was a legal authority, historian, and genealogist. Hartin 
[al-Rashid] appointed him as judge of the ‘Askar al-Mahdi | Quarter 
of Baghdad].“" Later he removed him, making him the governor of 
the city of the Apostle, for whom be peace [al-Madinah], succeeding 
Bakkar ibn ‘Abd Allah, and assigning to him the finances in addition 
to the judiciary. Then he was removed and came to Baghdad, 
where he died. He was weak in his knowledge of the Hadith. 
Among his books there were: 


Standards (Flags); Tasm and Jadis;48 Description of the Prophet, 
May Allah Bless Him and Give Him Peace;4!® Virtues of the Ansar ;!”° 
the large book, Virtues, including all of the virtues; Genealogy of 


115 Flügel gives al-‘Anbari, which is an error. The Beatty MS has a correction on 
the margin. 

116 This perhaps means adulterers who were Pre-Islimic noblemen or chiefs. 
The word “adulterers” (al-zunah) might be “affluence” (al-rafah). 

u? This quarter is better known as al-Rusafah; seen. 86. In the following sentence, 
the phrase “for whom be peace” is not in the Beatty MS. 

118 Legendary tribes of Arabia. See “Tasm,” Enc. Islam, IV, 691. 

ne The pious clause and the similar phrase after Abraham. are not in the Beatty 
MS. 

120 ‘The Ansar were citizens of al-Madinah who gave their support to the Prophet. 
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Bmäi ibn ibrahim, {Ishmael Son of Abraham}, for Whom Be Peace, 
which inchides a section with traditions and stories. 


Account of al-Adad@ tai 


Al-Harith ibn Abi Usamah related, saying, “Al-Madi ini was 
Abt al-Hasan "All ibn Muhammad ibn “Abd Allah ibn Abi Sayf 
al-Mad2ini, a protégé of Sarnurah ibn Jundhab, or some say of 
Samurah ibn Habib ibn “Abd Shams ibn “Abd Manaf. H According 
to what Muhanad ibn Yalyya quoted from al-Husayn ibn Fahm as 
coming from him [al-Mada’ini], he said, “Iwas born during the year 
one hundred and thirty-five [a.p. 752/53] He died during the 
year two hundred and fifteen | Avwp. 830/37). 

i have read what was written in the handwriting of Abū Bakr ibn 
al-tkishid: “Al-Mad3’ini was a theologian, one of the young men 
of Muammar ibn al-Ash‘ath.” He also said, “Hafsal-Fard, Ma‘ aninay, 
Abt Shim, Abt al-Hasan ab-Muad@ ini, Abū Bakr al-Asanim, Abi 
‘Amir, and ‘Abd al-Karim ibn Rih—these six were apprentices 
( ghilredn} of Mu‘ammar ibn al-Ash‘ath.” 

it has been said, and I have also read it written in the handwriting 
of Ibn al-Kafi, that al-Mada’ini died during the year two hundred 
and twenty-five AD. 839/40], when he was nincty-three years old, 
at the house of Ishaq ibn [brahim ale- Mawili, to whom he was 
attached. His books as I recall them, according to what was written 
in the handwriting of Abū al-Hasan ibn al-Kaj?, were as follows: 


His Books about the Historical Traditions of the Prophet, May 
Allah Bless Him 


Women Ancestors (Mothers) of the Prophet? Description {Quality} 


H For these tribal names as given in the Beatty M$, see Durayd, Geneal,, pp. 40, 
vee 

maa After this title and in other places where the Prophet is mentioned, the Fligel 
text adds the term salam, an abbreviation for the phrase “May AUah bless hun and 
give him peace.” 
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of the Prophet; Historical Traditions of the Hypocrites: Treaties of 
the Prophet; Naming of the Hypocrites abour Whom There Was a 
Revelation in the Qur'an, and Others besides Them; Naming of Those 
Who Molested the Prophet and Also Naming of the Mockers, Who 
Called the Quru Falsehoods; E:missaries (Missives) of the Prophet, 
for Whom. Be Peace; Letters of the Prophet to the Kings," Verses of 
the Prophet, for Whom Be Peace; Land Allotments of the Prophet: 
Invasions of the Prophet, for Whom Be Peace; Peace of the Prophet?” 
Sermons of the Prophet;#*? Other Treaties of the Prophet; The Raids 
wars of early IsHim}|]—Abi al-Hasan ibn al-Ki/f asserted that he had a 
copy on eight pieces of parchment, written in the handwriting of ‘Abbis 
al-Yabis22® He also stated that below this text there was another in two 
sections, composed by Ahmad ibn al-Harith al-Khazviy, 

Miltary Units of the Prophet; The Deputations, which included the 
deputations (envoys) of the Yaman the deputations of Mudar, and the 
depritations of Rabiah; Invocation of the Prophet; News (Awareness) 
of the Untrue; Wives of the Prophet; The Military Units: The 
Prophet's Agents for Alms; What the Prophet Forbade; The Pilgrimage 
(Hajah) of Abii Bakr, ® Sermons of the Prophet; Historical Traditions 
of the Prophet; ‘The Seal and the Missives; Those for Whom the 
Prophet Wrote Letters and Safe Conducts {Trusts}; The Properties of the 
Prophet, His Scribes,and Who among the Arabs Refused Alms from Him. 


Accounts (Traditions) of the Quraysh 


Genealogy and Historical Traditions of the Quraysh; AM Abbas ibn 
‘Abd al-Muttalib; Account of Aba Talis and His Sons: Sermons of 
‘Ali, for Whom May There Be Peace, “Abd Allah ibn al Abbas: ‘AB 


1 The word translated as “hypocrites” is abunundfigin, which means persons 
who pretended to side with the Prophet, but plotted against him. See Bhie, 
Life of Muhammad, pp. 247-70. 

1 Por ya'dhis (moket h sec Qur'an 9:61 and 337.97. Por “din (“falsehoods”), 
see Qhiv’an 15:90, and for sustatetua { mockery h, see Qur'a 2:14. 

12% See Ishaq, Life of Muhanad, p, 652. 

128 Thid., p. 904. 

* Instead of “sermons,” this word may be “business” or ‘calamiry,” 

He The Beatty MS gives this name; Yiatit, irshad, Vi {sh}, 312 has fbn ‘Abbas 
al-Yabrs, and the FHigel text a different name, which is almost certainly incorrect. 

8 This might be Hajjat Abi Bakr, referring to his claim or title to become the 
caliph. The Sermons of the Prophet has already been given once above. The gde 
which follows 1t is not iacluded in the Fligel text, 
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ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn al-“Abbas; The Family of Abū al-'As; The Family of 
Abiial-‘Is; Information about al-Hakam ibn Abi al-‘As; ‘Abd al-Rahmin 
ibn Samurah; Ibn Abi ‘Atiq; ‘Amr ibn al-Zubayr; The Virtues of 


Muhammad ibn al-Hanafiyah; The Virtues of Ja‘far ibn Abi Talib; The 


Virtues of al-Harith ibn ‘Abd al-Muttalib; The Virtues of “Abd Allah ibn 
Jafar; Mu‘dwiyah ibn “Abd Allah; ‘Abd Allah ibn Mu‘awiyah; The 
Affair of Muhammad ibn ‘Ali ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Abbas; Al-'As ibn 
Umayyah; ‘Abd Allah ibn “Amir ibn Kurayz; Bishr ibn. Marwan ibn 
al-Hakam; ‘Umar ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn Ma‘mar; Satire of Hassan'° about 
the Quraysh; Virtues of the Quraysh; “Amr ibn Sa'id ibn al-"As; Yahya 
ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn al-Harith; The Names of the Members of the Family 
of Abū Talib Who Were Killed; Account of Ziydd ibn Abih; Marriages 
of Ziyad and His Sons and Adopted Sons;!*" Replies—it includes replies 
of the Quraysh, replies of Mudar, replies of Rabi‘ah, replies of the 
protégés, and replies of al-Yaman.™ 


His [al-Mada’ini’s] Books containing Traditions concerning the 
Marriages of the N obility and Traditions concerning Women 


The Dowry; Banquets; Marriages; Married Women and Refractory 
Wives;!83 Uncircumcised Girls (Al-Mu'‘barat); Dressers of Brides ;}*4 
Those Riding behind [Their Husbands] (Al-Mutaradifat) among the 
Quraysh; He Who Has Intercourse with Two Sisters, He Who Marries 
His Wife’s Daughter, He Who Weds More than Four, He Who Marries a 
Magian (Zoroastrian); He Who Abhorred His Marriage; She Whose 
Husband Finishes with Her; She Who Was Prohibited from Marrying a 
Man, but Married Him; Who among the Nobles Married in the Kalb 
Tribe. | 

She Whom Her Husband Ridiculed (Lampooned) ; She Who Accused 
Her Husband and He Accused Her; Contradictions (Oppositions) of the 
Poets and Traditions about Women; Who among the Quraysh Married 
[Women of the] Thagif Tribe; The Fatimahs; He Who Described a 


130 Probably the poet, Hassan ibn Thabit. 

131 “Adopted sons” very likely refers to the sons of concubines. 

182 For Mudar, see Durayd, Geneal., p. 20; for Rabiah, see Hitti, Arabs, p. 933 
for both tribes, see Hitti, Arabs, pp. 280, 502 n. I. 

133 The Beatty MS omits “and refractory wives.” 

134 The Beatty MS has Dressers of Brides (““Al-Mugayyinat”) whereas Flügel gives 
Singing Girls (“Al-Mughanniyat”). Other titles differ in the various versions; the 
translation follows the Beatty MS. 
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Woman and Flattered Her; Women of the Kalb Tribe; Women Colored 
by Cosmetics; The Marriages of al-Farazdaq; The Virgin (First- 
Born); Which of the Women of the Caliphs Married. 


His Books about Historical Traditions of the Caliphs 


Naming of the Caliphs, Their Surnames, and Their Lives; History of 
the Lives of the Caliphs; History of the Caliphs; Adornment (Dis- 
tinguishing Attributes) of the Caliphs; the large book, Historical Tradi- 
tions of the Caliphs, which included accounts of Abii Bakr, ‘Umar, 
‘Uthman, ‘Ali,8’ Mu'awiyah, Yazid, Mu‘awiyah [M], Ibn al-Zubayr, 
Marwan ibn al-Hakam, ‘Abd al-Malik [ibn Marwan], al- Walid, Sulayman, 
‘Umar [I], Yazid ibn ‘Abd al-Malik, Hishém ibn ‘Abd al-Malik, 
al-Walid |I] ibn Yazid, Yazid ibn al-Walid, Marwan [Il], al-Saffah, 
al-Mansiir, al-Mahdi, al-Hadi, al-Rashid, al-Amin, with his civil war, 
al-Ma mün, al-Mu'tasim;}88 Traditions of al-Saffah; Training of the Sultan. 


His Books about Historical Events 


The Slaying of ‘Uthmdn ibn ‘Aftan, with Whom May Allah Be Well 
Pleased;8® The Apostasy; The Camel; The Raids; Al-Naharwin; 
Al-Khawarij; Dabi’ ibn al-Harith al-Burjiimi; Tawbah ibn Mudarras; 
Bani Najiyah, al-Mudabbar ibn Rashid, and Masqalah ibn Hubayrah ;14° 
abridgment of “Al-Khawarij’; The Sermons of ‘Ali and His Letters to 
His Governors; ‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Amir al-Hadrami; Ismda‘il ibn Habbär. 
‘Amr ibn al-Zubayr; Marj Rahit;* Al-Rabadhah and the Slaying of 
Khunays; Account of al-Hajjaj and His Death; ‘Abbad ibn al-Husayn; 


185 Flügel suggests The Ancients (“Al“Aw@ il”), but questions this interpretation, 
so that the Beatty MS is probably correct in giving Women Colored by Cosmetics 
(“Al-“Awatik’’). 

186 The Beatty MS has al-kuttab (“secretaries”) instead of surnames. 

187 The Flügel version adds, “may there be peace for them.” 

188 See Hitti, Arabs, pp. 139, 193, 279, 297, for lists and dates for these names. 

139 This title is omitted in the Beatty MS. 

140 Al-~Mudabbar ibn Rashid is not clear enough in the different versions to be 
included in the Biog. Index. For this book, see Isbahani, Aghdni, Part IX, p. tos. 

141 A battle near Damascus A.D. 634; see Hitti, Arabs, p. 150. In the title which 
follows, the Beatty MS gives Khunays, probably the Companion of the Prophet 
killed in the Battle of Badr. The name al-Rabadhah is probably the place of that name 
near al-Madinah (see Yaqiit, Geog., H, 748 bottom, 749), but there were other famous 
men named Khunays and at least one other Rabadhah on the way to al-Kiifah. 
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Harrat Wagim;™ Ibn al-Jarid at Riistuqbadh (Rüshtuqbādh); The 
Slaying of ‘Amr ibn. Sa‘id ibn al-“As; Ziyäd ibn ‘Amr ibn al-Ashraf ibn 
al-‘Atki; The Dissention and Slaying of ‘Abd al-Jabbar al-Azdi; Salm 


ibn Qutaybah and Rah ibn Hatim; Al-Musawwar ibn ‘Umar ibn “Abbad | 


al-Habti and ‘Amr ibn Sahl; The Slaying of Yazid ibn “Umar ibn 
Hubayrah; Battle (Yawm) of Sanbil.1* 


His Books about the Invasions 
The Invasion of al-Shim,™* [during] the Time (Ayyam) of Abii Bakr: 


First Record of al-Sham, Marj al-Suffar, The time of Abū Bakr, Account 
of Busra, Account of al-Wagiisah, Account of Dimashq (Damascus). 
The Time of ‘Umar: Account of Fihl, Hims (Homs), al-Yarmiik, Iliya’ 
(Jerusalem), Qaysariyah (Caesarea), ‘Asqalan, Ghazzah (Gaza), and 
Qubrus (Cyprus). 

‘Amr ibn Sa'd al-Ansari. The Invasion of al-‘[raq,!#° The Death of Abū 
Bakr, Account of al-Jisr, Account of Mihran and His Being Killed, The 
Battle (Yawm) of al-Nukhaylah, Account of al-Qadisiyah, al-Mada‘in, 
Jaliila’, Nibawand. Account of al-Basrah and Its Invasion including: 
Dastumisin, The Rule of al-Mughirah ibn Shu‘bah, The Rule of Abū 
Miisé, Account of al-Ahwaz, Account of Manadhir, Account of Nahr 
Tira, Account of al-Siis (Susa, Shushan), Account of Tustar (Shushtar), 
Account of al-Qala‘ah, Account of al-Hurmuzin, Account of Dabbah 
ibn Mihsin, Account of Jundi Sabiir (Shapiir), Account of Sahrataj, 


142 A street in al-Madinah where fighting occurred A.D. 682--83; see Yaqut, Geog., 
II, 252. 

143 An encounter in a village of Khuzistan. See Yaqiit, Geog., IM, 157; Tabari, 
Annales, Part I, p. 818; Part II, p. 2203. l 

144 Al-Shäm seems to refer to Syria, rather than Damascus. In the same para- 
graph, Marj al-Suffar is a plain 20 miles south of Damascus, and Busra Eski Shim 
is still further south. Al-Wäqüşah is the valley where the defeated soldiers who fled 
from the Yarmtik, the decisive battle against the Byzantines, were overtaken. The 
Beatty MS gives al-Baqiisah, which is evidently a mistake; see Yaqut, Geog., IV, 
893. Fibl (Pella) was in Jordan. Al-Yarmiik is the battle referred to above. Iliya’ 
is Aelia Capitolina, the name given to Jerusalem by Hadrian. For accounts of the 
conquest of Palestine and Syria in English, sec Hitti, Arabs, Chap. XII, and Baladhuri, 
Origins, pp. 165-265. 

145 The names which are not indicated by italics as those of men are the names 
of places where engagements took place during the Muslim invasions. ‘These names 
can be found in Yaqiit, Geog. For the history, see Hitti, Arabs, pp. 157-59; Baladhuri, 
Origins, pp. 403~20, 469-93. l 
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Qaryat al-“Abda,“* Account of Surrag, Account of Mihrijänqadhaq,”" 
Account of Masabadhan, Account of Qala‘at Surraq, Account of Ram- 
hurmuz, Account of al-Bustan.4@8 Al-Asawirah.149 

The Invasion of Khurasan. It includes the governorships of al-Junayd 
ibn “Abd al-Rahman and Räf‘ ibn al-Layth ibn Nasr ibn Sayyar and the 
conflict of reports about Qutaybah [ibn Muslim] in Khurasan. 

Rare Anecdotes about Qutaybah ibn Muslim in Khurasin; The 
Administration®°® of Asad ibn ‘Abd Allah al-Qasri; The Governorship of 
Nasribn Sayyar; The Government; Breaking into India; ‘The Governors 
of India; The Invasion of Sijistan; Paris; The Invasion of al-Uballah ;151 
Account of Armenia; Karman; The Invasion of Kabul and Zabulistan ;*5? 
The Castles and the Kurds; ‘Ammian (or “Uman); The Invasion of the 
Mountains of Tabaristan; Tabaristan during the Days of al-Rashid; 
The Invasion of Egypt; Al-Rayy and the Affair of al~ Alaw. 

Account of al-Hasan ibn Zayd, How He Was Praised in Poetry, and 
His Agents; The Invasion of al-Jazirah;? The Invasion of al-Bamar; 
The Invasion of al-Ahwaz; The Invasion of al-Sham;4 The Affair of 
al-Bahrayn; The Invasion of Shahrak;!5* The Invasion of Bargah; The 
Invasion of Makran; The Invasion of al-Hirah; The Negotiation with 
(Consultation of) Nubia;* Account of Sariyah ibn Zunaym; The 
Invasion of al-Rayy; The Invasion of Jurjan and Tabaristan. 


146 As this name cannot be identified, it may be meant for Qaryat ‘Abd Allah near 
Wasit; see Yaqtit, Geog., IV, 85. | 

147 Tt may be more correct to spell this place-name without the second i. For this 
location, see Yaqiit, Geog., I, 745 1. 8. 

148 Flügel suggests al-Bustan, whereas the Beatty MS has al-Shiyan. See Yaqiit, 
Geog., I, 611; HI, 345. 

149 These were Persian horsemen who accepted Islam. The best-known group 
connected with al-Basrah, but there were others from Daylam. See Baladhuri, 
Origins, p. 441. Fliigel gives this title incorrectly. 

450 The word in Arabic is usually translated “governorship” but, although his 
brother Khalid served as governor, it is not certain that he himself served in that 
capacity. 

151 A town near al-Basrah; see Hitti, Arabs, pp. 154 map, 468. 

182 For Zabulistan, see Yaqiit, Geog., I, 31 1. 9, and Browne, Literary History of 
Persia, 1, 116. ‘The Beatty MS gives this name clearly. 

153 Al-Jazirah was probably northern ‘Iraq. In the next title, Flügel omits this 
name and it is not written clearly in the Beatty MS, and so it is impossible to identify. 
Perhaps it is meant to be al-Bamaara in al-Jazirah; see Muqaddasi, Ahsan al-Taqdsim, 
p. 149 L. 9. 

154 Omitted by the Beatty MS. 

185 A place near Istakhr invaded A.D. 643; see Tabari, Annales, Part I, p. 2697. 

156 Instead of Nubia, the word may be al-nawbah, a “crowd or circle of men.” 
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His Books about Historical Traditions of the Arabs 


Aristocratic Families; The Animals;357 Nobles of the “Abd al-Qays 
Tribe;8 Historical Traditions of al-Thaqif; He Who Was Named for 


His Mother; He among the Arabs Who Was Called by His Father’s . 


Name; Horses and Betting on Races; Building of the Ka‘bah; The 
Defense of al-Madinah, Its Mountains and Valleys. 


His Books with Historical Traditions of the Poets and Others 
besides Them 


Historical Traditions (Account) of the Poets; Which One of the Poets 
Was Named for His Mother; The Great Tribes; The Chiefs (Elders); 
Litigants; Who Suspended Hostilities or Raided; Who among the Arabs 
Borrowed from an Anthology, but Regretted It and Recited [His Own] 
Poetry; Makers of Similes (Word Pictures); He Who Described His 
Illness with Poetic Simile (He Who in His Sickness Ilustrated with 
Poetry); Verses Which Had a Word as Reply (Verses Which Had in 
Reply Speech); Al-Najashi;45® He Who Stood at a Tomb and Made a 
Simile with Poetry; He Who Learned of the Death of a Man and 
Illustrated It with Poetry of Speech; Who among the Women Resembled 
Men; He Who Preferred Nomadic Ways of Speaking to Those of the 
Townsmen. 

Those Who Recited Poetry Extemporaneously; Those Who Recited 
Poetry about Calamities (Those Who Recited Poetry about Timorous 
Beasts); Secking Aid against the Poets; He Who Recited Poetry and 
Was Named for It; Who among the Poets Spoke in the Government; 
Preference of the Poets, One over the Other; Who Repented for 
(Regretted) Praise and Who Repented for (Regretted) Satire; Who 
Recited Poetry and Was Answered by Speech; Abii al-Aswad al-Dw ali; 
Khalid ibn Safwan; The Lampooning of ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn Hassan by 
al-Najashi [Qays ibn ‘Amr|; The Poem of Khalid ibn Yazid about Kings 
and Events; Account of al-Farazdaq; Poem of “Abd Allah ibn Ishaq ibn 
al-Fadl ibn ‘Abd al-Rahmian; Report of ‘Imran ibn Hittan al-Khariji;©° 
Calamity. . 


157 The Beatty MS has a word which seems to be al-hayawän (“animals”), although 
Flügel gives al-hiran (“obstinate”). 

158 For the tribes, see “ ‘Abd al-Kais,” Enc. Islam, I, 45; ““Thakif,” IV, 734. 

189 This probably refers to the poet Qays ibn ‘Amr, rather than to the Emperor 
of Ethiopia, whose title was al-Najashi. 

160 The word “al-Khiriji” and the two titles which follow are omitted by the 
Beatty MS. 
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Among His Composed Books 


The Ancients; The Enslaved (Those Conquered by Love); Condoling ; 
Competitions for Honor; Blaming One Who Is Absent (The Meal) ;+® 
The Travelers; Tracking, Divination by Flight of Birds, Augury; Who 
among the Nobles Was of Unsound Mind;!® Al-Marwah (Abundantly 
Watered) [also, the name of a mountain at Makkah]; Fools; Foolish 
(Al-Taratiin); The Jewels; Singers (Al-Mughanniyiin) (or Muftis [al- 
Muftiyiin]); The Poisoned (Al-Masmiimiin); He Used to Say; The 
Reproach of Envy; He Who Endows a Tomb (He Who Is Acquainted 
with a Tomb); The Horses (The Generation); He Whose Case Is 
Granted; Judges of the People of al-Madinah; Judges of the People of 
al-Basrah. 

Account of Ragabah ibn Masgalah; Heroic Deeds of the Arabs and 
Persians (Foreigners); Heroic Deeds of the People of al-Basrah and the 
People of al-Kiifah; Minting Money and Exchange; Account of Iyds 
ibn Mu‘awiyah; Information about the Companions of the Cave 
(Ashab al-Kahf) ;!6* Betrothal and Origin; Integrity of Property (Safety 
of Wealth); The Training of Brothers; Stinginess;'** Short Poems 
(Al-Mugatta‘at) and Scatterings (al-Munhabirat);' Account of Ibn 
Sirin; Epistle to Ibn Abi Duwad; Rare Forms; Al-Madinah; Makkah; 
The Dying, referring to those who die in youth; Pasture Lands and Waste 
Lands, including bad lands, lands parceled out and their tributes; Al- 
‘Aqabah and al-Bardah;#** Wishing; Cunning (Horses); Account of 
al-Mukhtar; Knowledge of Observations and Traces; Answers. 


Account of Ahmad ibn al-Harith al-Khazziz, a Friend of al-Mada@ ini 
I have read what was written in the handwriting of Ibn al-Kifi 


saying: 


161 In the Fliigel edition this title is in the preceding paragraph. 

162 "The word given by Flügel is almost certainly incorrect. In the Beatty MS it is 
not clearly written, but it seems to be kharif (“of unsound mind”). 

163 See Qur’dn 18:9-26. There is a note on the margin of the Beatty MS but it is 
not legible. 

164 This might be al~najl (“offspring”), al-nakhl (“palm tree”), al-bukhl (“stingi- 
ness”), or several other choices. 

165 The words given, in the Flügel version seem to be wrong. The translation 
follows the Beatty MS. 

166 The first word may be al-‘agabah (see Yäqüt, Geog., II, 692) and the second 
al-bardah (“captive slave”), as translated. Or they may be al~‘ugbah (“the substitute’) 
and al-burzah (see Yaqiit, Geog., I, 564). This title and the ones which follow in 
this translation are not found in the Beatty MS. 
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Abii Ja‘far Ahmad ibn al-Hiarith ibn al-Mubarak was a protégé of [the 
Caliph] al-Mansiir, an inhabitant of Baghdad, with a large head, a long 
full beard, handsome features, and a large mouth. He was a stammerer, 
and the year before his death used red dye [on his hair]. When he was 


questioned about this he said, “It has reached me that when Munkar and 


Nakir come to a dead person whom they see has dyed hair, Munkar says 
to Nakir, “Turn away from him.’’’!67 


From a source other than what was written in the handwriting of 
Ibn al-Kifi, “He quoted al-Mad@ ini and al-‘Attabi. His grandfather 
was named Hassan and was one of the boys of al-Yamamah [brought 
as] captives to al-Mansiir to work among the doorkeepers.” 188 

Ahmad [ibn al-Harith] was a poet. Among his poems there was: 


I am a person who would not be seen knocking at the door, 
If the doorkeeper should be ill-tempered; 

Though I do not blame one wishing noble patronage, 

I do not seek the friendship of the disdainful and haughty.1®° 


Most of his poetry was reproach of the chamberlain. 

Ahmad ibn al-Harith died during Dhi al-Hijjah [the last month 
of the Muslim year], during the year two hundred and fifty-eight 
[a.D. 871/72]. His house was at the Kiifah Gate and he was buried 
in the cemetery there.17° Some say that he died during the year 
fifty-six [A.p. 869/70]. Among the books which he composed there 
were: 


Roadways and Kingdoms; The Names of the Caliphs and Their Secre- 
taries and the Companions; Marine Wars during the Rule of the Banit 
Hashim and Mention of Abii Hafs, the Master of Crete; The Tribes; 
Nobility; What the Prophet, May Allah Bless Him. and Give Him Peace 
(Sal‘am),171 Prohibited; Sons of the Concubines; Rare Forms of Poetry; 


167 When these angels, Munkar and Nakir, came to a grave, they cross-examined 
the dead. As Ahmad stuttered, he wished to avoid this embarrassment. Sec “Munkar 
wa~Nakir,” Enc. Islam, WI, 724. l 

168 Yäqgüt explains that the caliph purchased 200 boys from eastern Arabia so 
that he could select from among them some good doorkeepers. See Yäqüt, Irshad, 
VI (1), 407. | 

169 Compare with the longer quotation, Yaqit, Irshad, VI (1), 408. 

170 On the south side of Baghdad. . l 

171 The Beatty MS lacks this pious phrase. The Flügel text adds it here and four 
titles following, after mention of the Prophet. 
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Abridgment of “Tribal People” (Kitab al-Butiin);172 The Raids of the 
Prophet, May Allah Bless Him and Give Him Peace, His Army Ranks, 
and Mention of His Wives; The Eminent among the Sons of al-Harith 
ibn Ka'b and Historical Traditions about Them during Pre-Islimic 
Times;*” Historical Traditions about Abii al-‘Abbas; Accounts and Rare 
Forms (Historical Traditions and Rare Anecdotes); Constitution of the 
Postal Service; Love Poetry (High in Rank); Milk Camels and Pledges. 


Aba Khalid al-Ghanawi 


Among his books there was Historical Traditions and Genealogies 
of the Ghani” 


Account of Ibn ‘Abdah 

He was Muhammad ibn ‘Abdah ibn Sulayman ibn Hajib al-“Abdi. 
The [real] name of ‘Abdah was ‘Abd al-Rahman, ‘Abdah being a 
nickname. ‘Abdah was surnamed. Abii ‘Abd al-Rahman. His son 
Muhammad was surnamed Abii Bakr. 

He was one of the genealogists who were accurate, with excellent 
knowledge of the heroic deeds, historical traditions, and chronicles 
(ayydm) of the Arabs. He was in the continual service of the sultan. 
He died Among his books there was the large book, 
Genealogy, which contained gcnealogies of the tribes, according to 
the example of the book of Hisham al-Kalbi. In addition to this he 
also wrote: 





Abridgment of the Names of the Tribes; Sufficiency, about genealogy; 
Marriages of the Family of al-Muhallab; Genealogy of the Sons of Abii 
Sufrah and of al-Muhallab and His Sons; Ma‘add ibn ‘Adnan and 
Qahtan;"6 Virtues of the Quraysh; Genealogy of the Banii Faq'as ibn 


172 In the Flügel and Yaqiit [Irshad, VI (1), 407] accounts these are two separate 
books, Abridgment and. Tribal People. In the title which follows, the Beatty MS lacks 
the pious phrase. 

173 The Flügel edition lacks this title. 

wa ‘This follows the translation in Yaqtit, Irshad, VI (1), 407, and is different from 
Flügel. The final title in this list is not in the Beatty MS. 

18 For Ghani, see Durayd, Geneal., p. 164. The paragraph which follows is taken 
from the Beatty MS, which is more specific than the Fliigel text. 

16 For these tribes, see ““Ma‘add,” Enc. Islam, Ill, 58; “Kahtin” (Qahtin), H, 628; 
“Kuraish (Quraysh), II, 1122. 
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Tarif ibn Asad ibn Khuzaymah;!77 The Mothers; Genealogy of al- 
Akhnas ibn Shariq al-Thagafi; Genealogy of the Kinanah;}?8 Abii 
Ja‘far [the Caliph] al-Mansiir; The Nobility of Bakr and Taghlib—Their 


Horsemen, Their Battles, Their Virtues, and Their Characters;17® Names _ 


of the Great Men among the Poets; The Brave. 


Account of ‘Allan al~Shu‘tbi 

He was ‘Allan ibn al-Shu‘tibi, whose origin was Persian. 
He was a quoter of traditions, who had a knowledge of genealogies, 
disputes, and competitions for honor. He was attached to the 
Baramakah and also transcribed in the Bayt al-Hikmah for al-Rashid 
and al-Ma’miin. For the Baramakah he wrote Kitab al-Maydan, 
about the faults by which the Arabs were dishonored and the most 
apparent of their vices.18° He also wrote a book, which he did not 
finish, entitled Adornment (Al-Halyah), all trace of which is lost. I 
have read about this from what was written in the handwriting of 
Ibn Shahin the historian. Among his books there was Al-Maydan, 
about the faults of the Quraysh, the industries of the Quraysh, and 
their forms of trade. It also included the faults of 1% 





177 For the Banii Faq‘as, see Durayd, Geneal., p. 111; Qutaybah, Ma‘arif, p. 32. 

178 See “Kinana”’ (Kinanah), Enc. Islam, II, 1017. 

179 See “Bakr,” Enc. Islam, I, 60, and for Taghlib, see Durayd, Geneal., p. 202. 

180 ‘Allin was of Persian origin and belonged to the party of the Shu'ubiyah, 
which opposed Arab supremacy. It was natural, therefore, for the viziers of the 
family of Barmak, who were of Persian origin and anxious to gain as much power 
as possible, to employ him to write about the faults and vices of the Arabs. In spite 
of this, however, the Arab caliphs, Hiriin al-Rashid and his son, al-Ma’miin, employed 
him to transcribe manuscripts in the royal research institute, Bayt al-Hikmah. 

181 Both the Beatty MS and Flügel place the word mathdlib, which means “faults,” 
“vices,” “defects,” before the name of each individual tribe. To simplify the trans- 
lation, the word is omitted, except where the Beatty MS indicates by the use of 
heavy black letters that the faults of some new group of tribes are being listed. For 
convenience, references are given. in. a second column after the names of the tribes 
instead of in footnotes. Brackets are omitted around the references. For the Quraysh, 
which was the Prophet’s tribe, see “Kuraish,” Enc. Islam, I, 1122. In addition to 
the references given, there are also many references to the tribes in biographical and 
historical works, such as Ishäq, Life of Muhammad; Sa‘d, Tabaqdt; and Wagidi, 
Maghdazi. 
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[Tribe] [Reference] 
Taym ibn Murrah ibn Ka‘b “Taim B. Murra,” Enc. Islam, IV, 622 
Bani Asad ibn ‘Abd al-“Uzza “Asad,” Enc. Islam, I, 474 
Banii Makbziim ibn Yagazah 


ibn Murrah ibn Ka‘b “Makhziim,” Enc. Islam, II, 17% 


Sahm Durayd, Geneal., pp. 73, 76 
Jamah Durayd, Geneal., p. 73 
Samah ibn Lu’ayy Qutaybah, Maʻärif, p. 33 
‘Abd al-Dar ibn Qusayy Qutaybah, Ma‘arif, p. 34 
Walad Zubrah ibn Kilab Qutaybah, Ma‘arif, pp. 34, 64 
Banii ‘Adiy ibn Ka‘b Qutaybah, Ma'arif, p. 33 

Sa'd ibn Lu’ayy Qutaybah, Ma‘arif, p. 33 


Al-Harith ibn Lu’ayy Qutaybah, Ma‘arif, p. 33 
Khuzaymah ibn Lu’ayy Qutaybah, Ma ‘arif, p. 33 
‘Awf ibn Lu’ayy Qutaybah, Maʻärif, p. 33 
‘Amir ibn Lu’ayy Qutaybah, Ma‘arif, p. 33 
Asad ibn Khuzayman Qutaybah, Ma‘arif, p. 31 
Hudhayl ibn Mudradah Qutaybah, Ma‘arif, p. 31 
Banti Imru’ al-Qays ibn Zayd 


Manäh ibn Tamim Qutaybah, Ma'arif, p. 37 
Banū Tabikhah ibn Alyäs Qutaybah, Ma‘arif, pp. 31, 36 
Dabbah ibn Udd “Dabba,” Enc. Islam, 1, 884 
Muzaynah ibn Udd Qutaybah, Ma‘arif, p. 36 
‘Adiy ibn al-Ribab Durayd, Gereal., p. r11; Qutaybah, 
Ma'arif, p. 36 
‘Ukl Qutaybah, Maʻärif, p. 36 
Bal'am ibn Taym “Balam,” Enc. Islam, 1, 16; c£ Num. 
o e 
The faults of: 
Tamim. “Tamim,” Enc. Islam, IV, 643 
‘Amr ibn Tamim Qutaybah, Ma‘arif, p. 37 
Asad “Asad,” Enc. Islam, 1, 4:74 
Al-Lakhm “Lakhm,” Enc. Islam, WO, 11 
Al-Qayn “Al-Kain,” Enc. Islam, Il, 644 
Ma’rib “Marib,” Enc. Islam, II, 280 
Al-Habit Qutaybah, Ma‘arif, p. 37 
Yarbii' “Yarbii',” Enc. Islam, IV, 1159 


Banii Darim “Darim,” Enc. Islam, I, 924 


ma. 
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Tribe] [Reference] 
Durayd, Gereal., pe 197; Qutaybah, 
Maarif, p. 37 
Qutaybah, Maarif, p 47 


Al-Barajimn 


Rabiah alqi 
Bani Sa'd ibn Zeyd Manih tbn 
Tamim QOutaybah, Ma drif, p. 37 


The faults of: 


Qays “Aylin “Kais Alin, Ene Islam, IE, 652 


Ghani “Ghani, Ene. Blam, IL, 140 
Bahilah “Bahila,” Eac. islam, I, $76 
Bani Sulaym ibn Manstr “Sulam, Ene. Islam, IV, $78 
Numayt “Numair, Ere. Islam, TE, 952 


‘Amir ibn Sa'sa‘ah Outaybah, Ma'arif, p. 42 


The faults of: 


Fazirah “Favira,” Ene. Islam, U, 93 
Banfi Murrah ibn Awf ibn 

Ghatafan Qutaybah, Ma Grif, p. 40 
‘Abs ibn. Baghid “Abs,” Enc. islam, L 73 
Thaqif “Thakif,” Ene. Islam, IV, 934 


The faults of: 


Raniah Durayd, Geneak, p. 42 

Hi ibn Lujaym “Idg, Bue. Islan, H, 447 

Taghlib ibn Wii Durayd, Geneal., p. 202 

Banii Yashkur ibn Bake Outaybah, Marif p. 47 

Al-Nawuir in, Qis”? Outaybah, Marif, p 46; Durayd, 
Gencal., p. 202 

Qutaybah, Ma'ärif, p. 48 

“Anaza, Ene. islam, 1, 346 

Qutaybah, Ma'ärif, p. 52 

Qutaybah, Ma'arif, p. 48 

“Hanifa, Ene. Islam, U1, 260 

Qutaybah, Ada’ arf, pp. 48, 49 

Durayd, Geneal., p. 196 


Sadiis ibn Shayban 
‘Anazah ibn Asad 

Taym Allät ibn Tha'labah 
Qays ibn Tha‘labah 
Hanifah ibn Luhaym 
Banii Shaybin 

‘Abd al-Qays 


1t The translation follows the Beatty M5, which on the whole is more correct 
than the Flügel version, but this name is spelled incorrectly by the manuscript, 
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[Tribel 
‘The faults ofi 


iyad, withont divisions? 


‘The faults of: 


Al-Yaman 


ALAws 

Alb-Khazrai 

Ouda'ah 

Tiy 

Band abtlärith ibn Ka'h 
Al-Nakha’ 

Khuza‘ah and Ghassan! 


Kindah 
Ai-As'adin 


Lakhm 
Judham 
‘Ans 
Murad 
AL-Sakasik 
Al-Qayn 
Nahd 
Zabayd 
Bajilah 
Hamdan 
Hadramawe 
Hiniyar 
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Reference] 


“Tyad,” Ene. Islam, I, 563 


Qutaybah, Madii, p. 40; Viqiit, 
Geop, IV, 1034; “al-Yaman,” Ene, 
slaw, IV, 1195 

Al~Aws,” Ene. blam, L $23 

“Al-hazradj,” Enc. islam, 1, 038 

“uda'a,” Enc. Islam, Tl, 1003 

“Taiy, Enc. Islan, YV, 623 

“Harith,” Enc. Idam, I, 268 

Qutaybah, Ma‘arif, p 53 

“khua a, Ene. Ilam, U, 0845 Ghas- 
san, H, 142 

“inda,” Hye. islam, H, 1018 

For the legendary As'ad, see Qutaybah, 
Marif, p. 29 

“Lakhim Exe. Islam, I, 23 

“Dyudham,” Enc. islam, 1, 1058 

Qutaybah, Ma‘arif, p- $2 

“Mirad,” Enc. Islam, H1, 726 

“Kinda, re, Islant, 11, 1010 

“Al-Kain,” Ene. Islan, I, G44 

Qutaybah, Ma‘drif, p. 31 

Durayd, Geneak, p. 254 

“Badja, Enc, Islam, 1, $58 

“Hamdāän, Ene Joam, IL, 246 

“Hadramawt, Ene. Team, I, 207 

“Himyar, Exe. Islam, Il, 310 


188 Evidently all of the subtribes shared the same vices, so the tribe was discussed 
asa whole, Flügel places the words “without divisions” after al-Yaman. The trans 
lation follows the Beatty M5, which is almost certainly correct. 

inf Although Fligel and the Beatty MS give Ghassin, this word is perhaps meant 
to be the name of the last great chief of the Khuzi‘ah Tribe. He was called Abd 
Ghabshdn, and was known for selling the custodianship of the holy shrine at Makkah. 
Other herocs were also called by the mame Ghabshin; see Durayd, Geneal., p 282; 
*Khuza‘a,” Exc. Biom, I, 984. 
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Tribe] [Reference] 

Among His Individual Books 
‘The Virtues of Kindnah “Wivina,” Eac Islam, H, 1017 
Genealogy of al-Namir ibn | 

Cast QOutaybah, Ma'arif, p. 46 
Genealogy of Taghlib iti 

Wa i Qutaybah, Ma‘arif, p. 46 
The Virtues of Rabiah Durayd, Geneal., p. 42 


Competition for Honor 


Account of Muhammad ibn Habib 
He was Abū Ja'far Muhammad ibn Habib ibn Umayyah ibn 
‘Ame, Itis written in the handwriting of al-Sukkari: 


Abi al-Qasiim al-Hijazt, author of The History Supplement (Al-Tarikh 
al-Mulhaq) said, “Muhammad ibn “Abd al-Malik told me that Abū 
al-OQ4asimn “Abd ak Aziz ibn “Abd Allah al-Flashimi stated, Mubammad ibn 
Habib was a protégé of ours, He was of the descendauts of al- Abbas ibn 
Mubanimad, the mother of Habib being our protégé also. Although the 
father of Habib was not known, his mother was.” 


Thus saith Muhammad ibn Ishäq [al-Nadim|: He [Muhammad 
ibn Habib] was one of the scholars of Baghdad dealing with genc- 
alogy, historical traditions, language, poetry, and the tribes. He 
edited a portion of the poems of the Arabs and quoted Ibn al-Arab, 
Qufrab, Abū ‘Ubaydah, Abū al-Yaqzda, and others. Ee was highly 
cultured; his books were accurate. He died —--——.. Among his 
books there were: 


The Elegant Book of Examples Based on Af‘ala;! = Genealogy; Good 
Fortune and Support; Subtribes and Families, about gencalogy; ®t 

Double-Rhymed Poetry (Al-Muwashshahah); The Diverse and Hare 
monious in Genealogy; The Informant (Giver o of News); The Possessed 
(The Possessor), The Strange in the Hadith; AlAnwi); The Wooded 
(Planted with Trees}; He Who Grants His Petition (He Who Answers 


164 In the first part of the tide, the word munammag, probably meaning “elegant” 
when deseribing a book, is in both the Beatty MS.and Hapi Khalifah, I, 474. The 
jas word, af ala, may be an error meant to be af il { deeds,” “actions’’}. 

HS “About genealogy” is omitted in the Beatry MS. In the second tile following, 
“in gencalogy” is also omitted by the Beary MS. 
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His Prayer), 87 written in the handwriting of Ibo al-Kafi; The School of 
Thought (Al-Madhhab}, with traditions of the poets and their generations 
{categories}; Embellishment (Al-Dibaj); Contradictions of Jarir and 
‘Umar ibn Laja S Contradictions of Jarit and al-Farezdag; ‘The Varie- 
gated (Al-Mifawwaf); History of the Caliphs; He Who Was Named 
for the Verse He Recited. 

Adversaries of the Horsemen:!8* Nicknames of the Poets: Surnaming 
of the Poets; Intelligence; The Marks; Female Ancestors (Mothers) 
of the Prophet, May Allali Bless Him and Give Him Peace; Battles 
(Avyim) of farir, Mentioned in His Poetry”! The Mothers of the 
Leading Men among the Sons of “Aid al-Muttalib; The Seeker after 
Knowledge; Horses, copied in the handwriting of Ibn al-Kift; Mothers 
of the Seven (ab-Sab‘ah) of the Quraysh t"? Plants; The Blood Rela- 
tionship between the Apostle of Allah, for Whom May There Be Peace, 
and His Companions, Disregarding Relations on the Male Side; Nicke 
names of the Vaman, Rabiah, and Mudar Nickna mes, W hich cam~ 
prised the nicknames of the tribes. 

The large book, The Tribes and Their Battles (Ayyiim), which he 
compiled for al-Fath ibn Khaqin. | saw the anthentic manuscript at the 
house of Abii al-Qdsia ibn Abi al-Khatttb ibn al-Farrit, made of paper 
and with anore than twenty sections, As it was incomplete, it seemed as 
though there must have been originally about forty sections, with over 
two hundred leaves in each section, “This manuscript also had a table of 
contents comprising the tribes and battles, written in the handwriting of 


Wt “He” probably refers to an important person or ko AH3h, and “his” to the 
supplant, 

18¢ The word translated as contradictions” is naga’ id, which also may mean 
“injuries,” or “satirical attacks.’ ‘The translation follows the Beatty MS, which 
difers from Flügel in some places and scerms to be the more correct version. 

189 PHigel gives mugätii (“adversaries,” “combatants h, but the word might be 
snagaiil opposite," “in fout of "4. 

8 "The Beatty MS omits the mous phrase given by Füge after the Prophet. 

AH The word battles” is omitted by Fligel 

im Phe sever? may refer to generations, or to Mu‘dwiyah and his six ancestors, 
or to the first seven Umayyad caliphs. Piigel gives al-Shi‘ah (the Shiites}, pue the 
Beatty MS gives absab‘ah. 

88 Omitted by the Beary MS, 

M4 Fluigel gives the Namir instead of the Yaman Por the Yaman, sce Qutaybah, 
Maarif, p. 49; “al-Yaman,” Ene. Islen, IV, 3154. See Qutaybah, Marii p. 46, for 
Namir; Durayd, Gencal, p. 42, tor Rabrah; and Khaidin, Muqaddimah (Roosen- 
thal}, I, 208-99, for Mudar, 
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al-Sandi ibn “AR al-Warrdg, on talihi about fifteen leaves, with a 
Turkish script. {shall mention the main points about this matrer, but not 
the details, if Allah so wille, 


Khallad ibn Yazid al-Bahill 
He was one of those who quoted the historical traditions and 
poems of the tribes, There are no books of his that we know of. 


‘Umar ibn Bukayr 

He was an associate of al-Hasan ibn Sahl, a scholar of historical 
traditions, a quoter of information, and a genealogist. It was for 
him that al-Farra’ wrote the book Meaning of the Quran ®t Among 
his own books there were: l 
Battle of the Ghawl; Battle of Zahr: Battle of Arman: Battle of ab- 
Kiifah; Raiding of the Banii Sad ibn Zayd Manah; Battle of Mandbid.197 


ibn Abi Uways 

He was one of the scholars who quoted information about lan- 
guage, genealogies, and heroic deeds. He met with the Arabian 
masters of literary style and quoted what Abi Sahl Sa'd ibn Sa'id 
passed on from the book of al Hadrami about the strange forms. t”? 


Ibn al-Nattah 
He was Abū “Abd Allh Muhammad ibn Salih ibn al-Nattah, 

who quoted al-Hasan ibn Maymiin. This man was the first person 
to write a book about the government, with its historical traditions. 
[bn ai-Nattah passed on information from Ibrahim ibn Zadan ibn 
Sinan al-Basti, Ibn al-Natti was also a scholar of historical tradi- 
tions and genealogy, as well as a quoter of traditions about the 
biographies. Among his books there were: 


13 Peh probably refers to a Kind of paper. This is the word given by PligeL 
The Beatty MS gives “Turkish.” 

e868 See the account of al-Farrk’ in Chap. H, sect. 2, near m 16. 

1 Por these battles, see Yiott, Geog, 1, 211; HI, $84, 826; IV, 322. For the 
Banii Sa'd, see Qutaybab, Ma'arif p. 37. 

188 Strange Forms in the Hadith (CKiäb Gharib al-Hadith’) by Yagüb ibn Ishaq 
ab-Haidrami 
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Ancestral Nobilities (Amjad) of the Arabs (or Subtribes [Afkhädh! of the 
Arabs); Aristocratic Families; Refutation of Abii ‘Ubaydah, in connec- 
tion with his book “Eubellishment” (Al-Dibaj); Genealogies of Azd 
‘Uimdn;)" ‘The Slaying of Zayd ibn “Ali, May There Be Peace for Both 
of Them [father and son] .*°* 


Salmuwayh ibn Salih al-Laythi 

He was a quoter of historical traditions and genealogies, among 
whose books there was The Government, in which he quoted several 
|authorities |. 


Al-Sukkari 

His name was al-Hasan ibn Sa'id and he was onc of the genealogists. 
Among his books there was Genealogies of the Sons of ‘Abd al- 
Muttalib, a large work. 


Abii al-Fedl Muhammad ibn Ahmad ibn “Abd al-Hamid al-Karib®** 
He was one of the biographers, among whose books there was 
Historical Traditions of the Bani al- Abbas Caliphs, a large [book]. 


Ibn Abi Thäbit al-Zubri 
His name was ‘Abd ab- Aziz ibn “Amran al-Zuhri, among whose 
books there was Treaties (Covenants). 


‘Uyaynah ibn al-Minhal 

He was surnamed Abii al-Minh3!l and was one of those who 
quoted historical traditions, proverbs, and genealogies. Among his 
books there were: 


Nomad Tents; Al-Mubiyanat (Separations, Points of Difference, Inter- 
cedings); Similes (Proverbs); The Mirage?™ 


12 See VabAzd,” Ere. Eelam, 1, $29. 

s This pious phrase is not found in the Beatty MS. 

#4 The title and short account which follows are given according to the Beatty 
MS. Flügel gives, as the title, "Tbn ‘Abd al-Eamid al-Kitib.” “AL-Kaub” probably 
signifies that he was a government secretary. 

wr OQrniieted by the Beatty MS, 
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Al-Rawandi 

This man compiled a book, making corrections in it, about the 
historical traditions of the government. I saw a small part of the 
manuscript. He used to meet with members of the Rawandiyah,?% 
who were his pupils, [the pupils] obtaining from him information 
about the government. Among his books was The Government, 
which contained about two thousand leaves. 


Ibn Shabib 

He was surnamed Abii Sa‘id and was ‘Abd Allah ibn Shabib 
al-Rabii of al-Basrah. He was a historian, among whose books 
there was Historical Traditions and Traces. Tha'lab quoted him. 


Al-Ghallabi 

He was Abii ‘Abd Allah Muhammad ibn Zakariya’ ibn Dinar 
al-Ghallabi, one of the scholars who quoted biographies, stories, 
accounts of raids, and other things. He was both accurate and 
trustworthy. Among his books there were: 


The Slaying of al-Husayn ibn ‘Ali, for Whom May There Be Peace; 
The Battle of Siffin; [The Battle of] the Camel; Al-Harrah;? The 
Assassination of the Commander of the Faithful “Ali, for Whom Be 
Peace; The Calamity (Al-Bawas) and “Ayn al-Wardah > The Generous; 
The Miserly. 


A Group about Whom We Have Been Informed by What Is 
Written in the Handwriting of Ibn al-Kifi 
We mention them in what follows; they were: 


203 These were members of a sect, who often demanded violently that the caliphs 
should be descendants of Abi Muhammad ibn ‘Ali ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Abbas ibn 
‘Abd al~Muttalib. See Baghdadi (Seelye), p. 49; Mas‘tidi, VI, 54-58; Tabari, 
Annales, Part HI, pp. 129-33. The Government, in the following sentence, probably 
was concerned with the regime of the “Abbisids. 

204 The volcanic plain east of al-Madinah where ‘Abd Allah ibn al-Zubayr was 
defeated A.D. 683; sce Hitti, Arabs, p. 191. 

205 This title is not clear in the Flügel version, but is well written in the Beatty MS. 
For Ra’s al-‘Ayn, which is the popular name for ‘Ayn al-Wardah, and the calamity 
which occurred there, see Yaqiit, Geog., II, 731; HI, 764; Mas‘tdi, V, 216-21. 
The battle took place in A.D. 685/86. 
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Khirāsh ibn Isma‘il al-Shaybani al- jli 
He was surnamed Abū Wa'r, and was one of the genealogists. 
Muhammad ibn Sa’ib al-Kalbi learned from him. Among his books 


there was The Historical Traditions of the Rabi‘ah Tribe and Its 
Genealogy. 


Ibn Zabälah296 

He was a historian and genealogist, among whose books there 
were: 
Al-Madinah and Its Historical Traditions; The Poets; Nicknames. 


‘Ubayd Allah ibn Abi Sa‘id al-Warrag 


He was a historian, genealogist, and quoter of poetry. Among his 
books there were: 


Arabic; Faith, Supplication, and Calamities. 


Al-Nasti 

He was al-Hasan ibn Maymiin of the Banii Nasr ibn Qu‘ayn 
Tribe, who was quoted by Muhammad ibn al-Nattah. Among his 
books there were: 


The Government; Heroic Deeds. 


Khalid ibn Khidash ibn ‘Ajlān, surnamed Abii al-Haythim 

He was a protégé of the family of al-Muhallab ibn Abi Sufrah. 
He died during the year two hundred and twenty-three [ A.D. 
837/38]. Among his books there were: | 


Al-Azarigah and the Wars of al-Muhallab; Historical Traditions of the 
Family of al-Muhallab. 


Ibn ‘Abid 
‘N othing more is known about him than this [his name]. Among 
his books there was The Kings and Historical Traditions of the Nations. 


5s The translation follows the Beatty MS for this paragraph. Flügel has the 
single title Historical Traditions of al-Madinah instead of the three titles given. Flügel 
places these three titles in the list of books assigned to ‘Ubayd Allah, in the following 
paragraph. The Beatty MS omits the paragraph about ‘Ubayd Allah. 
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Mughirah 
He was Ibn Muhammad al-Muhallabi, among whose books there 
was The Marriages of the Family of al-Muhallab. 


Ibn ‘Ashäm al-Kilabi 

His name was Ibn — He was a contemporary of Ibn 
Kundsah at al-Kifah, sharing with him a knowledge of historical 
traditions. Among his books there were: 


Al-Nasib (Genealogy, The Relative); Salt (Giving Suck [to form foster 
relationship]). 





Abu al-Mungham 
His name was ——---. Among his books there was Generations 
(Categories) of Poets. 


Al-Khath'ami 
His name was Muhammad ibn ‘Abd Allah or ‘Abd Allah ibn 
Muhammad. Among his books there was Poetry and the Poets. 


Manjiif al-Sadisi 
Among his books there was Dismissed (Al~ Azt) (or Al-Ghazl [a 
form of poetry]). 


Among His Descendants [the descendants of Manjiif | 

Ghuyiibah al-Sadiisi, whose name was ‘Ubayd Allah ibn al-Fadl 
ibn Sufyan ibn Manjif, surnamed Abū Muhammad. He was a 
scholar of historical traditions, who quoted Abū ‘Ubaydah, dying 
some time after the year two hundred [a.p. 815/16]. Among his 
books there was Heroic Deeds, Genealogies, and Battles (Ayyam). 


Al-Walid ibn Muslim 
He was a scholar of biography and historical traditions, among 
whose books there was The Raids [early wars of Islam]. 


Al-Fakihi 
He was ———. Among his books there was Makkah and Its 
Historical Traditions during the Pre-Islamic Period and Islam. 
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Yazid ibn Muhammad al-Muhallabi | 
He was a poet, mention of whom will be made.?°? Among his 
books there was Al-Muhallab, Traditions about Him and His Offspring. 


Abii Ishaq 

He was Isma‘il ibn ‘Isa al-‘Attar of Baghdad, one of the biog- 
raphers. He was quoted by al-Hasan ibn ‘Ulwiyah al-Qattan. 
Among his books there were: 
The Subject [in grammar] (The Beginning); The Zamzam Well; 
Apostasy; The Invasions; [The Battle of | the Camel; [The Battle of] 
Siffin; Banners (Government Districts); Seditions. 


Ibn Abi Tayftir 

His name was Muhammad ibn Ahmad al-Jurjani and he was 
from among the people of Jurjan. Among his books there was 
Doors of the Caliphs, dealing with the persons whom the caliphs 
favor, whose counsel they seek, whose intelligence they respect, 


and upon whom they depend for help. 


Ibn Tammam al-Dihgan 

He was Abū al-Husayn Muhammad ibn ‘Ali ibn al-Fadl ibn 
Tammam al-Dihqan, who was by origin from al-Kūfah. Among his 
books there was The Excellencies of al-Kiifah. 


Abii al-Hassan al-Ziyadi 

He was Abii al-Hassin al-Hasan ibn ‘Uthman al-Ziyadi, who 
quoted al-Haytham ibn ‘Adi and other scholars. He was a virtuous 
and honest judge, as well as a capable and high-minded genealogist. 
He himself wrote books and they were also compiled for him. He 
had an excellent and extensive library, and acquired material from 
the people. Both he and al-Hasan ibn ‘Ali ibn al-Ja‘d died at the 
same time during the year two hundred and forty-three [a.p. 
857/58], when he was ecighty-nine years and some months of age. 
Among his books there were: 
The Raids of ‘Urwah ibn al-Zubayr; Generations (Categories) of Poets; 
Nicknames of the Poets; Fathers and Mothers. 


*07 "The name is mentioned in the second paragraph of Chap. IU, sect. 3. 
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Mus‘ab ibn ‘Abd Allah al-Zubayri 
He was Abii ‘Abd Allah Mus‘ab [ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn Mus’ab] ibn 
Thabit ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn al-Zubayr ibn al-'Awwam al-Hiyazi. He 


lived at Baghdad. He was reliable in quoting and was a narrator of 


events. He was a paternal uncle of al-Zubayr ibn Abi Bakr. He was 
also a poet. His father, ‘Abd Allah, was one of the wickedest of 
men, as he maligned the descendants of “Ali, for whom be peace. 
Records of his [‘Abd Allah] and of Yahya ibn ‘Abd Allah are well 
known. 

Mus‘ab ibn ‘Abd Allah died on Wednesday, the second of 
Shawwil [the tenth Muslim month] during the year two hundred 
and thirty-three [a.p. 847/48]. He was seventy-six years of age, 
according to what was recorded by Ibn Abi Khaythamah. Among 
his books there were: 


The Large Genealogy; Genealogy of the Quraysh. 


Account of al-Zubayr ibn Bakkar 
Abū ‘Abd Allah al-Zubayr ibn Abi Bakr Bakkar ibn “Abd Allah 

ibn Mus‘ab ibn Thabit ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn al-Zubayr ibn al~’Awwam 
was one of the people of al-Madinah. He was a scholar of historical 
traditions, a genealogist, and a poet, who quoted accurately and was 
endowed with ability. He was the judge of Makkah, but went to 
Baghdad on numerous occasions, the last time being in the year two 
hundred and fifty-three [a.p. 867]. Muhammad ibn Da'iid said, “He 
was youthful i in. his composing of poetry, his virility, courage, and 
temperance, in spite of old age.” The following is a selection of his 
poetry -"* 

He is innocent in youth, graced with patience, 

Expecting favorable fortunes from fate. 

His ideals serve as a basis for his peace of mind, 

Insofar as they calm the passion in his breast. 

When a thought comes to him, 

Bidding him to betray his ideal, he wards it off, 

Because his conscience accuses his inclinations 

Toward what he felt from that [evil] thought. 


208 Both this quotation and the poem which follows are translated freely, so as 
to make them understandable in English. 
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While he was serving as the judge of Makkah, al-Zubayr died. 
He was buried there Sunday evening, nine days before the end of 
Dhi al-Qa‘dah [the eleventh Muslim month] during the year two 
hundred and fifty-six [A.p. 869/70]. He reached the age of eighty- 
four. The reason for his death was a fall from his roof, which broke 
his collar bone and hip. His son Mus‘ab led the [funeral] prayer, and 
Muhammad ibn ‘Isa ibn al-Mansiir attended the funeral. He was 
buried alongside the tomb of “Ali ibn “Isa al-Hashimi in the cemetery 
of al-Hajiin.?°® Among his books there were: 


The Genealogy and Traditions of the Quraysh; The Unusual in Tradi- 
tions of Genealogy; Disagreements; Al-Muwaffagiyat, about historical 
traditions, which he wrote for al-Muwaffaq;2° The Disposition of the 
Prophet, for Whom May There Be Peace; Rarities (Unusual Anecdotes) 
of the People of al-Madinah; The Bees; Al-“Agiq*™ and Its Traditions; 
Historical Traditions of ie and al-Khazraj 3312 The Deputation ae 
al-Nu‘mdn to Chosroes [al-Kisra];?4% Attack of Kuthayyir on the Poets; 
Historical Traditions of the Arabs and Their Wars;?!4 Historical Tradi- 
tions of Ibn Mayydadah. 


From what was written in the handwriting of Ibn al-Kifi:" 


Account of Hassän [ibn Thabit], al-Alwas, ‘Umar ibn Abi Rabiah, Abū 
Dahbal, Jamil, Nusayb, Kuthayyir, Umayyah, al-Arji, Abū al-Saib, 
Hatim, ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn Hassan, Hudbah and Ziyddah,?® Tawbah and 


209 A hill near Makkah where there were cemeteries; see Yaqut, Geog., II, 215. 

210 Al~-Muwaflaq was the brother of three caliphs, so that it was not surprising 
for a book to be named for him. This title and a number of others which follow 
have been translated according to the Beatty MS and Yaqiit, Irshad, VI (4), 219, as 
they seem to be more accurate than the Fliigel edition. 

214. Probably referring to the watered valley near al~Madinah, described in Yaqiit, 
Geog., IMI, 700. 

2122 Two well-known tribes at al-Madinah; see “al-Aws,” Enc. Islam, I, 523; 
“al-Khazradj,” II, 938. 

218 When Shahr~Bardz, the general of Chosroes M, king of Persia, was on the eve 
of the battle of Dhii Qar with the Bakr ibn Wail Tribe, A.D. 615/16, al-Nu‘mdn 
ibn Zar‘ah of this tribe negotiated with Shahr-Baraz. See Isbahani, Aghdni, Part XX, 
p. 134; Rawlinson, Seventh Great Oriental Monarchy, pp. 493-505. 

214 ‘This title and the one following it are lacking in the Beatty MS, but are included 
in the Fliigel version. 

215 “Account” (akhbar) precedes each of the names that follow, although given 
only the first time in the translation. These accounts were written down by al~Zubayr 
about persons all or most of whom wrote poetry, taken from a copy by Ibn al-Kiifi. 

"16 Two poets; Hudbah murdered Ziyadah. 
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Layli "7 bn Harnah, aleMajntin, al-Qari, Thu al-Dumaynah, Ubayd 
Allāh ibn Qays al-Ragayyét?" 


Naming of the Persons Who Were Quoted by al-Zubayr, Taken 
from What Was Written i the Handwriting of Ibn al-Kafe™ 
He quoted his uncle Mus'ab ibn ‘Abd Allah [al-Zubayri], Muham- 

mad ibn al-Hasan al-Makhziimi, Muhammad ibn al-Dabhak ibn 

‘Uthman, Muslin ibn “Abd Allah ibn Muslim ibn Jundab, lbeahine 
ibn al-Mundhir, Yahya ibn Muhammad ibn “Abd Allah iba Thaw- 
ban, ‘Abd al- Malik ibn “Abd al Aziz, Ya'qih ibn Ishaq al-Raba’y, 
‘Uthimän ibn “Abd al-Rahman, Bakkär ibn Rabah, Maslamah ibu 

Ibrihim ibn Hisham al-Makliziimi,22¢ ‘Abd al- Aziz ibn “Abd Alak 

| -, Mahammad ibn ismail ibn [brahim ibn ‘Abd al-Hamid, 

Humayd ibu Muhamumad ibn ‘Abd al-Aziz al-Zuhri, ‘Abd al- 

Jabbar ibu Sa‘id ibn Sulayman ibn Nawfal ibn Musahiq, Mu'min 

ibn Umar ibn Aflah, “A Ali ibn al-Mughirah [al-Adhran|, “Abd Allah 

iba Naf‘ ibn Thabit. 


Account of al-Jahmi 

Abt ‘Abd Allih Abmad ibn Mubammad ibn Humayd ibn 
Sulayman ibn “Abd Allah ibn Ab Jahm ibn Hudhayfah al- Adawi 
was a member of the Banti ‘Adi ibn Kab Tribe. He was called 
al-Jalim? because of his descent from bis ancestor. Abū al-fahnr ibn 
Hudhayfah. We lived. in al-Hijaz but came to al‘Iraaq, where he 
studied. He was culeured, a quoter [of other authorities], a poet, and 
a singcr."- He recorded genealogy and [tribal] faults, gaining the 
respect of the public and writing books about these things. 


Muhammad ibn D3 ñd said: 


Sawwär ibn Abi Shara‘al related, “When there was ill feeling between 
him [al-Jahnu] and groups of the ‘Umar and ‘Uthmän factions, he recalled 


n? Two famous poets who were lovers. 

228 "Phe Fligel text adds the name Ash‘ath, probably dyn Qays For al-Maiutin, 
sce Qays Iba al-Mulawwah. It has not been possible to identify which al-(2ri this is. 

18 In the Arabic original the names are separated by the word “and.” 

“0 "This name and that of Mahammad ibn Tsma ll, the second name following, 
are corrected by marginal notes im the Beatty Ma. 

am This follows the Beatty MS in giving “singer” Gnughanut}. Miigel and Yiqut, 
frshdd, Vi {2}, 90, give variations which do not seem acctrate. 
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most infamous things about their ancestors, Then when some of the 
family of Hashim spoke to him. abont this matter, he mentioned al- Abbas 
with great severity. When [this] information about him was brought to 
ithe Caliph] al-Mutawakkil, he ordered him beaten with a hundred 
strokes." [brahim ibn ishig ibn [brahim gave him the strokes. When the 
beating was ended he [al-Jabr] said abont it: 


Wounds heal and hair sprmes up, 

And for every misfortune there is recovery from calamity. 
But baseness is on the robes of one whe casts down his slave, 
For as long as there are leaves on a tree." 


Among his books there were: 


Genealogies and Historical Traditions of the Quraysh; Those Free from 
Faults; Faults; Observatious on the R.cfitation of the Shu‘tbiyah; The 
Virtues of Mudar. 


Al-Azraqi 

His name was Mahammad ibn ‘Abd Alab ibn Ahmad ibn 
Muhaminad ibn al-W alid ibn “U qbah ibn al-Azraq. [His ancestor, 
al-Azrag| was named “Uthman ibn al-Harith ibn Abi Shimer ibn 
“Umar ibn Awt ibn al-Harith ibn Rabab ibn Hiritchah ibn al- 
Harith ibu Tha'labal: al Angi ibn Higbah ibn ‘Amr ibn “Amir 
Muzaygiya. This has been taken from what was written in the 
handwriting of Ibn al-Ki#/f, 

He was oue of the authorities for historical traditions and. biog- 
raphy. Among his books there was Makkah, Its Historical Traditions, 
Mountains, and Valleys, a large book. 


H "To understand this anecdote, it is necessary to know something about the 
hustory. Al-Adutauwakkil was a caliph of the “Abbasid dynasty, who ruled a.p. 
847-861, Members of his dynasty, who belonged to the Sunni party, honored 
‘Cnr and “Cithasia, the secoud and third caliphs. They also based their right to 
rule on thei descent from the Prophets uncle, ab-“Abads, and his great-erandiather, 
Hashim, see Mitt, Arabs, pp. 189, 289. The “Abbasid caliphs were threatened by 
the members of the opposition or Shi‘ party, who felt that the caliphs of the ‘Abbdsid 
dynasty were ilegal impostors and that only direct descendants of the Prophet's 
soreinelaw, “Aff, had the divine right to be the caliph, In view of these facts it is 
easy to understand why al-Mutawakkil felt that ai-Jahini was disloyal to the ruling 
caliphs when he denounced “Limar, “Uthmian, Flishim, and al-‘Abbas. 

mo "Chis is translated very freely, so as to make sense. The Arabic word translated 
as casts down’ is aninbatif. 
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Account of ‘Umar ibn Shabbah 

The names of the persons who were quoted by “Umar: He 
quoted Abū ‘Asim al-Nabil, Muhammad ibn Sallam al-Jumahi, 
Hariin ibn ‘Abd Allah, and Ibrahim ibn al-Mundhir.?"4 


He was Abii Zayd ‘Umar ibn Shabbah ibn “Ubayd ibn Raytah. 


The name of Shabbah was Zayd, but he was surnamed Abii Mu adh. 
‘Umar related that he was called “Ay Shabbah” because his mother 
used to bounce him up and down, saying, 


O ay, growing boy (shabb), he lives to creep; 
Aged man, he ambles along.” 


‘Umar was from al-Basrah, a protégé of the Banu Numayr 
Tribe, a poet, and an authority for historical traditions and the law. 
He was accurate in his speech; he did not allow error to enter into 
what he quoted. There is from his poetry: 


She was saying, “No lord (sayyid) remains among the people.” 
But I replied “Nay, for there is ‘Abd al-Rahim ibn Ja'far.” ?6 


His son was Abii Tahir Ahmad ibn ‘Umar ibn Shabbah, who was 
a poet, clever and eloquent, and also a quoter [of other authorities]. 
He died some ten years after his father did. From the poetry of 
Abū Tahir there is: 


I looked but beheld not among the soldiers 
Misfortunes such as mine and Abii Ja far’s. 

People go early to the feast, 

Adorned more beautifully than the light. 

But we go empty-handed, 

Often from a home of misery, 

To sit in misfortune and seclusion from. the people, 
Looking into a book.??? 


224 These names are inserted in the Beatty MS. As these scholars were a generation 
older than ‘Umar, they were probably his teachers. 

225 ‘The Beatty MS starts the quotation with ya’ ydy wa-shabba(n) wa-‘ash, whereas 
Flügel gives baba wa-shabba(n) wa-‘asha(n). See also Yaqiit, Irshad, VI (6), 48. 

226 This name is not included in the Biog. Index; it is perhaps that of a hero of 
tribal poetry who cannot be identified. 

227 This translation is taken from the Beatty MS, as there are errors in the Flügel 
text, and Yäqüt, Irshad, VI (6), 48, does not seem to be entirely correct. The “book” 
was probably the register in the tax office. 
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‘Umar ibn Shabbah died at Samarra on Monday, six days before 

the end of Jumada al-Akhirah [the sixth month of the Muslim year] 
during the year two hundred and sixty-two | a.D. 876], after reaching 
the age of ninety. His books went to Abii al-Hasan “Ali ibn Yahya, 
who purchased them from Abū Tahir [Ahmad] ibn “Umar ibn. 
Shabbah. Among his books there were: 
Al-Kiifah; Al-Basrah; Al-Madinah; Makkah; Chiefs (Governors, 
Umar?) of al-Kifah; Chiefs of al-Basrah; Chiefs of al-Madinah; Chiefs 
of Makkah; The Sultan; Assassination of ‘Uthmän |the third caliph]; 
Secretaries (Scribes); Poetry and the Poets; Songs; History; Traditions 
about [the Caliph] al-Mansiir; Muhammad and Ibrahim, the Two Sons 
of ‘Abd Allah ibn Hasan; Poems of the Shurat (Shurah); Genealogy; 
Historical Traditions of the Banti Numayr Tribe;??8 What People Find 
Difficult to Understand in the Qur’an; Obtaining Help from Poetry and 
What Comes in Languages (Vernaculars); Admiration of Grammar— 
Who among the Grammarians Made Errors. 


Al-Baladhuri 

He was Abii Ja‘far Ahmad ibn Yahya ibn Jabir al-Baladhuri, said 
to have been surnamed Abū al-Hasan. He was one of the people of 
Baghdad, but his grandfather Jabir was the secretary of al-Khasib, 
the master of Egypt. He was a poet and a quoter [of authorities]. 
As he deteriorated at the end of his life, he was placed in the 
Bimaristan,?2® where he died. The reason for his deterioration??? was 
that he unwittingly drank the juice of the cashew nut,” so that there 
befell him what befell him. 

He used to write a great deal of satire, and once he picked on 
Wahb ibn Sulayman when he broke wind. The breaking wind 
was in the presence of ‘Ubayd Allah ibn Yahya ibn Khaqan, so he 
made fun of him, the following being part of what he said about it: 

Oh wind, thou wert thought to be his thunder. 
Fastidious was his effort to conceal it. 


228 For the Baniti Numayr, see “Numair,” Enc. Islam, WM, 951. 

229 From. the Persian bimdr (“sick”) and stan (“place”). This was the name of the 
medieval Arab hospital. 

230 This might be siis or sawas, terms used to describe the deterioration caused by 
certain parasites and poisons. 

231 The cashew nut, called baladhur in Arabic, has a juice which has evil effects on 
the body. 
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For thou, Wahb, first passed it out, 
After which the brother of Sa‘id prayed. 


But Allah disclosed what they concealed, 
For so is it with all who feed the anus. 


Among his books there were: 
The small book, Countries ;?3? the large book, Countries, which he did 
not finish; Historical Traditions and Genealogies; The Testament of 


Ardashir, which he translated as poctry, for he was one of the translators 
from Persian into the Arabic tongue.” 


Al-Talhi | 

He was Abū Ishiq Talhah ibn ‘Ubayd Allah ibn Muhammad ibn 
Ismail ibn Ibrahim ibn Muhammad ibn Talhah ibn ‘Ubayd Allah 
al-Taymi, one of the people of al-Basrah and a court companion of 
[the Prince] al-Muwaffag. He was a quoter [of authorities] and a 
scholar of historical traditions, who died Sunday evening, in the 
middle of Dhii al-Hijjah [the last month of the Muslim. year| during 
the year two hundred and seventy-one [A.p. 884/85]. Among his 
books there were: 


The Enslaved (Those Conquered by Love); Jewels of Historical Tradition. 


Ibn al-Azhar | 
Ja‘far ibn Abi Muhammad ibn al-Azhar ibn ‘Isa, the historian, 
was one of the scholars of historical traditions. His birth was during 
the year two hundred [a.p. 815/16] and he died during the year two 
hundred and seventy-nine [a.p. 892/93] at the age of seventy-nine. 
He attended the lectures of Ibn al-A‘rabi and other scholars. 
Among his books there was History, one of the good books. 


Muhammad ibn Sallam 

Abū ‘Abd Allah Muhammad ibn Sallam al-Jumahi was one of the 
historical traditionalists and quoters [of authorities]. Among his 
books there were: 


282 Today he is known for this book, Futiih al-Buldin; see Bibliography. 

233 See Hitti, Arabs, p. 388 n. 12, and Bibliography, for mention of Ansdb al-Ashrdf, 
a book edited by German scholars which is probably this same one. 

234 Firdawsi, Shahnama, IV, 286, contains this testament in the form of Persian. 
poetry. : 
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The Excellent, about the success of historical traditions and poems; 
Aristocratic Families of the Arabs; The Generations (Categories) of the 
Poets of the Pre-Islamic Period; The Generations (Categories) of Islamic 


Poets; Milkers (or Dealers [Al-Jallab] or Deceivers [Al-Khallab]) and 
the Hire of Horses. 


Abū Khalifah al-Fadl 

Abū Khalifah al-Fadl ibn al-Hubab ibn Muhammad ibn Shu‘ayb 
ibn Sakhr al-Jumahi of al-Basrah, from the Bani Jumah Tribe, was 
blind, but served as the judge of al-Basrah. His quotations dealt 
with historical traditions, poetry, and genealogy. He quoted 
Muhammad ibn Sallam al-Jumahi. I have seen what was written 
in the handwriting of Ibn al-Kifi [stating] that Abū Khalifah died 
the night of Sunday, the thirteenth night of the month of Rabi‘ 
al-Awwal [the third Muslim month] during the year three hundred 
and five [A.D. 917/ 18]. He was buried at his home on Sunday. 
Among his books there were: 


Generations (Categories) of the Poets of the Pre-Islamic Period; The 
Horsemen.?%° 


Among the Scholars of Historical Traditions 
Abū al-"Abbas “Abd Allah ibn Ishaq ibn Sallam al-Makari was 
an authority for the strange forms in the law, past traditions, and 
oetry. He was a reliable scholar and a poet, from whose poetry 
there is the following [example]: 


Oh, vengeance of Allāh, wreaked in the palace of a king, 

Who betters neither the Faith nor the world by a carat’s weight, 
No affair being carried out among his subjects, 

Until he consults the daughter of Buqrat.?% 


295 These two titles are omitted in the Beatty MS, but included by the Flügel text. 
*86 This translation follows the Beatty MS, which is more correct and complete 
than the Flügel edition. A qirdt (“carat”) was a weight equal to four grains of the 


carob tree. The daughter of Bugrit, Qabihah, was a favorite of al-Mutawakkil 


(caliph A.D. 847-61). Her father was a Greek, therefore his name was very likely 
Hippocrates (Buqrat). Fot accounts of this famous concubine, see Isbahini, Aghdni, 
Part XIX, p. 132 bottom; Mas ‘tidi, VII, 270~71; Tabari, Annales, Part HI, pp. 1395, 
1456, 1919; Taghri-Birdi, Part IH, pp. 22-25, 38 1. 12; Kahhalah, A‘lam al-Nisa’, 
Part IV, p. 184. 
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The reference is to Qabiliah, the mother of al-Mu'tazz. Among his 
books there was Historical Traditions, Genealogies, and Biography. 1 
have seen part of it, but T have not seen a complete copy. 


ibn al-Ash ath 

He was ‘Aziz ibn al-Fadl ibn Fudälah ibn Mikhraq ibn ‘Abd 
al-Rahmin ibn ‘Ubayd Allah ibn Mikbhragq. Among his books there 
was Description of the Mountains and Valleys at Makkah, with Their 
Names and What Is behind Them? 


lbn Abi Shaykh 

His name was Sulayinan e „ his surname being Abi Ayytb. 
He was a historian and quoter [of authorities |, who came in touch 
with important people. The students of historical traditions derived 
information from him. Among his books there was Historical 
Traditions That Are Reported, which | have seen. 


Waki’ al-Qadi (the Judge) 

He was Abi Muhammad ibn Khalaf ibn dayyan ibn Sadagah, 
known. as Waki’ al-OQadi. He was keen about all forms of literary 
pursuits and served as judge in several districts. To start with, 
however, he was secretary to Aba ‘Umar! Muahammad ibn Yisut 
ibn Ya'qiib the judge. Among his books there were: 


Accounts of the Judges, Their History, and Their Judgments; The 
Noble (Al-Sharif}, which followed the flow of thought of “Al-Ma Grit” 
by Ibn Qutaybah ; Al-Anwa; Raiding and Historical Traditions ;"8° 
The Traveler; The Way, also known as The Regions, which included 
accounts of the countries and the routes of the roads-—he did not finish it; 
Exchange, Cash, and Coinage; Investigation. 


21? "The Phigel text gives a different title, but this translation of the Beatty MS 
seems Lo be correct, 

#8 Different authorities also call him Abt “Amr; Mugel places Aba ‘Umar atter 
Ya'aitb. 

ast Tn this title, the Beatty MS is probably incorrect, as if gives what appears to 
bo gharar (“danger”), without a conjunction to follow. PRigel is evidently correct 
in giving ghaaw (raiding), followed by “and.” 
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Abū al-Hasan al-Nessabalt 
His name is Mukhammad ibn al-Odsim al-Tamins and he is one 
of the people of al-Basrah. He is a genealogist, still living in our 
own time, Among his books there are: 


The Historical Traditions and Genealogies of Persia; Genealogies and 
Historical Traditions, History of the Courses of the Nations; Disputes 
between the Tribes and Chiefs and the Clans, with the fJudements of the 
Rulers in Connection with Then. 


Al-Ushuani, the Judge 
He was Abū al-Llusayn “Uinar ibn al-lasan ibn Malik al-Ushnani. 
Among lis books there were: 


The Slaying of Zayd ibn “Ali, for Both of Whom [father and son] May 
There Be Peace; Horses: The Virtues of the Commander of the Faith fd, 
“AH ibn Abi Talib; The Slaying of al-Hasan ibn ‘All, for Both of 
Whom lather and son] May There Be Peace. 


Abū al-Husayn ibn Abi ‘Umar Muhammad ibn Yiisuf 
Among his books there were: 


The Strange in the Hadith, which he did not finish; Relief after 
Adversity, 


Abii al-Faraj al-Ishahani™* 

He was “Al ibn al-Husayn ibn Muhammad ibn al-Haytham 
al-Qurashi, a descendant of Hisham ibn “Abd al-Malik, as well as a 
poet, author, and man of letters. He quoted some authorities, and 
most of his productions were compositions based on books written 
in well-known handwritings and on works from other reliable 
sources. He died some time after the year three hundred and sixty 
pap. o7o/7i|. Among his books there were: 


af "Vhs title is lacking im the PHigel text and the one following is not found in 
the Beatry MS. 

wi "Pais and the following title are not in the Beaty MS. 

Ht "The Fligel text adds the notation, “a large [book.”’ 

a "Phe Beatty MS calls bim ibn al-lsbahand. In the Bibhography his books are 
insted under ighahiini, although he is known by Arabic scholars as Abii al-Paraj. 
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Al-Aghani (Songs), a large book about five thousand leaves in length ;*4 
Summary of “Al-Aghani’; Poems of the Handmaids and Slave Girls; 
Men and Women Dealing with Drink; Places af Abode; Description 
of Hariin;46 Assassinations of Members of the Family of Abū Talib? 
Exalting Dhi al-Hijah [the lass Muslim month and time of the pil- 
grimage|; Historical Traditions and Rare Anecdotes; The Etiquette 
af Listening; Accounts of Uninvited Guests; The Culture of Foreigners 
Who Are Well Bred and Refined; Compendium of Reminiscences and 
Historical Traditions; Difference and Measures (Al Farq wa-al-Mi var}, 
which is an epistle m connection with Härän ibn [ Al ibn) al-Munajjim 
about al-awghar and al-ahrar;*8 The Genealogy of the Bant “Abd 
Shams :4" The Slaves. 


Al-faliid? 

He was Abū Ahmad ‘Abd al- Aziz ibn Yahya al-Jaliidi, one of the 
people of al-Bagrah. He was a scholar of historical traditions and 
biography, also quoting [other authorities}. He died some time 
after three hundred and thirty |a.p. 941/42]. Among bis books 
there were: 


Account of Khalid ibn Safwin; Account of ab Ayfaj and Rebah ibn 
al-‘ Aaj; Compendium of the [Quranic] Readings of the Commander 
of the Faihfni, “Alf ibn Abi Tähh? 


Mi Eor this famous book, see the Bibliography, Ibahin. “The Baliq edition with 
the Leiden supplement contains 3979 pages, with a1 limes to the page. H the old 
manuscript had so00 leaves, it must have liad 10,000 pages. 

1i Bor this and following titles, cf. Yaqut, frshad, Vi {4}, 1$I~$2. 

Ht Ahmos certainly Partin al-Rashid. 

#7 Ty this list, this title and all those following excepting tiie last two are not 
found in the Beatty MS. As Abt al-Paraj al-isbahani died only about twenty years 
before ALFifrist was probably transcribed, the books may not have been well 
enough known to be mclided. 

ma Khallikin, H, grg, gives the translation of this title as “difference between the 
noble and the rabble and appreciation of their relative worth.’ The terms used, 
however, can also mean the following: Al-awehdr can refer to fiefs entithng the 
holder to deal directly with the sovereign, free from provincial taxes, and abairar 
can refer to privileged lands, free from tithes. 

49 This title and the one following arc in the Beatty MS with @ marginal note, 
“appended in the handwriting of the composer.” ‘These two titles are not in the 
Fligel edition. 

80 This the is not found in the Beatty MS. 








In the name of Allah, the Merciful, the Compassionate, for nought 


befalls me apart from Allah 


The Second Section of the Third Chapter 


comprising accounts of the kings, secretaries, preachers, letter writers, tax 
administrators, and public recorders,’ with the names of their books, 


Account of Ibrahim ibn al-Mahdi 

Ibrahim, ibn al-Mahdi ibn al-Mangiir ibn Muhammad ibn ‘AR 
ibn “Abd Alläk ibn “Abbas ibn “Abd al-Muttalib was the first genius 
among the Band al- Abbäs and the children of the caliphs to become 
prominent. Fle wrote correspondence and poetry, also composing 
books. His mother, Shiklah, originated from Tabaristin and was 
said to have been the daughter of the king of Tabaristin. 

He was a Negro, blackest® of blacks, with a large body and lofty 
character. Never before him was there seen a more eloquent stylist 
or greater poet among the sons of the caliphs. He also had a talent 
for singing, in which he surpassed everyone else, so that Ishig 
fal-Mawsili|] and Ibrahim |al-Mawsii) after him. used to learn from 
him aud summon. before him the singers, to be judged for their 
performances.” His birth Was se- -. Among his books there were: 


i “Public recorders” is omitted by the Beatty MS. In Arabie the phrase is ashih 
abdawdwin, which night refer to members of government offices, councils, or 
tribunals 

2 The Beatty MS gives hanik, which must be an error, meant to be halik (“wery 
black’), 

* Ibrahim ibn al-Mahdi was a contemporary of Ishaq, the younger Mawsili, and 
was about 24 years old when Ibranim, the elder Mawsili, died. Perhaps the text 
meas to indicate that while Jbrihiim ibn al-Mahdi was teaching the yommger 
Mawstl, the father also learned what he could fron him. 
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The Training of Ibrahim; Cooked Food; Perfume (Al-Tib) (or Pleasant 
[Al-Tayyib]); Singing.’ 


Al-Ma mün | 

He was ‘Abd Allah ibn Hariin ibn al-Mahdi ibn al-Mansiir ibn 
Muhammad ibn ‘Ali ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn al-‘Abbas ibn “Abd al- 
Muttalib, the greatest authority among the caliphs? for the law and 
theology. He [also] was as good as? his brother Muhammad ibn 
Zubaydah [al-Amin] in eloquence of literary style. We are too rich 
in famed traditions concerning him to go into detail when men- 
tioning him. Among his books there were: 


Answers to the Questions of the King of the Burghar? Addressed to Him 
[al-Ma’miin| about Islam and the Unity (Theology); his epistle, Proofs 
of the Virtues of the Caliphs, since the Time of the Prophet, May Allah 
Bless Him. and Give Him Peace; his epistle, Signs of Prophethood.® 


Ibn al-Mu'tazz 

He was ‘Abd Allah ibn al-Mu‘tazz ibn al-Mutawakkil ibn al- 
Mu‘tasim ibn al-Rashid ibn al-Mahdi, one of the men of letters and 
poets of his period. He emulated the Arabian stylists, learning from 
them. He met grammarians and historical traditionalists. He heard 
much and was prolific in making quotations. His life also is too 
well known to require details. He wrote many books, among which 
there were: 


Al-Badi‘ (The Discoverer) [also, a kind of rhetoric]; Flowers and Gardens; 
Beasts of Prey and Hunting; Plagiarisms; Poems of the Kings; Literary 
Pursuits; Adornments (Distinguishing Features) of Historical Traditions; 
Correspondence of the Brothers about Poetry (in Poetry) ;° Generations 
(Categories) of Poets; The Collection, about singing; his poem in the 
rajaz meter about the evil of drinking in the morning. 


4 Omitted in the Beatty MS. The Ibrahim referred to in the first title was probably 
al-Mawsili, but it might also have been Ibrahim ibn al-Mahdi. 

5 The Beatty MS has “jurists,” which may be more correct than Fliigel’s word, 
“caliphs.” . p 

6 “As good as” (dün) can also have the meaning “worse than. 

7 The Burghar were probably the Bulgarians; see Mas‘tidi, II, 14; Yāqūt, Geog., 
I, 568. 

8 Omitted in the Beatty MS. An epistle might be a letter or essay. 

® This title and the three which follow are not in the Beatty MS. 
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Abii Dulaf 

Abū Dulaf al-Qasim ibn ‘Isa ibn Ma‘qil ibn Idris al-Ijli was a 
lord and emir! of his people, one of the illustrious men of letters 
and brilliant poets, who also composed songs. His life is famous. 
Among his books there were: 


Falcons and Hunting; Purity of Soul (Al-Nazh) (or Amusements [AI- 
Nuzah]); Weapons; Policies of the Kings. 


Al-Fath ibn Khaqan 

He was al-Fath ibn Khagqan ibn Ahmad, the most extremely 
brilliant, intelligent, and cultured person among the sons of the 
kings. [The Caliph] Al-Mutawakkil adopted him as a brother, 
preferring him to all of his children and relatives. He had a library 
which “Ali ibn Yahya the astrologer collected for him and which 
was as great in quantity and quality as any other ever seen. The 
masters of literary style among the Arabians and the scholars of 


al-Kifah and al-Basrah used to frequent his house. 
Abū Hiffan said: 


I have never seen or heard of anyone who loved books and studies 
more than three men: al-Jahiz, al-Fath ibn Khagin, and Ismd‘il ibn 
Ishaq, the judge. Whenever a book came into the hand of al-Jahiz he 
read through it, wherever he happened to be. He even used to rent the 
shops of al-warrdqiin, remaining in them for study. As for al-Fath ibn 
Khagan, he used to attend the audiences of al-Mutawakkil, but if for any 
reason. he wished to leave the audience, he used to take out a book from 
his sleeve or shoe and read it away from the audience of al-Mutawakkil, 
so that this became a habit, even in the latrine22 Then with regards to 
Ismail ibn Ishaq, I never visited him without seeing him looking into a 
book, or rummaging through books, or dusting them. 


Al-Fath died during the evening when al-Mutawakkil was 
assassinated, being killed with swords along with him. Among his 


books there were: 


1° He was a man of noble lineage, a general, and a governor. 

1 This title and the one which follows are not in the Beatty MS. 

12 The Beatty MS has min majlis (“from the audience”), whereas the Flügel text 
has fi majlis (“in the audience”), so that the true meaning of this passage is not clear. 
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The Garden, which was attributed to him, though the man who really 
i , i , . 

wrote it for him was a person known. as Muhammad ibn Abd Rabbih, 

with the nickname of “Mule’s Head’; The Hunt and the Prey; The 

Disagreement of Kings; The Garden and the Flowers. 


The Family of Tala 


‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Tahir | 

He was a poet, writer of epistles, and master of literary style, as 
was bis father, Tahir ibn, al-Husayn, also. Both of them were authors 
of collections of letters. ‘The correspondence of Tahir ibn, al-Husayn 
with al-Ma’man, at the time of his |Tahir’s] entry into Baghdad, 
is famous and of an excellent quality.“ 


Mansiir ibn Talhah ibn Tahir ibn al-bhusayn | 

[His uncle] ‘Abd Allah ibn Tahir called bhim the savant of the 
Tahir family, admiring bim for all his wonderful traits. He was the 
governor of Marw (Merv), Amul, Zamm, and Khwarzm.” He also 
wrote some famous books on. philosophy, among which there was 
The Agreeable in Music, after reading which al-Kindi said, Te is as 
agreeable as its author named it.” There were also among his books: 


Manifest (Al-Ibanah), about the actions of the heavens; Existence; his 
epistle, Numbers and the Reckoned; Guidance and Deduction. 


‘Ubayd Allah ibn “Abd Allah ibn Tabir 
He was a poet, writer of epistics, and governor, who succeeded. 
Muhammad ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn T3hir!® as chief of the guard at 


18 This titte and the one following are not im the Beatty Ms. l 

u When the Caliph Hariin al-Rashid died, his son aj-Amin became his suecessor 
But the younger brother al-Ma'niin sent his general, wha was i thir on altdasayt 
with an army from Khurfsin to saze Baghdad. After iq months, Fahir in @ l- 
Hanayn entered Daghdid and atMa'miin became caliph, Ap. brg. See Masud, 

4h. 

Ws hoe these districts, see Yaaiir, Gengas i, 68; i, ao o46; IV, so7. The 
nigel editi piks Zamir. S 
ig e temlation follows 'Higel. The Beatty MS has Muhammad ibn Tahar 
ibn ‘Abd Allsh ibn Fihir. In the sentence which follows, sayyid refers to his position 
as chief of the Kuda‘ ‘Tribe; see Khallikän, Il, 79-80; Durayd, Genedl, p. 2443 
“Tahirids,” Ene. Islan, IV, 614. 
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Baghdäd. Te was also a chief (sayyid), with whom ended the 


supremacy of his family, for he was the last of them to die as a chief. 
Among his books there were: 


The Guide, about the selection of poetry; his epistle about the policies 
of the kings; his missives to “Abd Allāh ibn al-Mur‘tazz: Elegance and 
Eloquence [of literary style]. 


The Secretaries and the Sons of Their Kind 
Naming of the secretaries who wrote missives and of each one of 
them who compiled a book as an anthology of his epistles. 


“Abd al-Hamid ibn Yahya 

He was the secretary of [the Caliph] Manvdn ibn Muhammad, 
but before that he was an instructor of boys, moving about among 
the towns. The writers of correspondence learned from him, 
adhering to his method. It was he who facilitated the use of literary 
style for correspondence. He was umque in his time, one of the 
people of Syria from the city of ee- ~. There is a collection of 
about a thousand leaves from his epistles. 


CGhaylin Abt: Marwin 


His name was ————~ . Ideal with him in the discourse about the 
theologians in the passage about al-Murji’ah2® There is a collection 
of about two thousand leaves of his epistics, 


Salim 


He was surnamed Abit alb Al? and was the secretary of [the 
Caliph | Hisham ibn ‘Abd al-Malik. He was related to “Abd al-Elamid 
by marriage and was also one of the masters of literary style and 


The word kath (pl. kuttab) is usually translated ‘‘scribe,” but here evidently 
refers to a government secretary, ‘The secretary was as a rule trained in the use of 
flowery language in a government department. The viziers were often chosen from 
among the secretaries, See Flügel, in ZDMG, MHI O 850), 667; “Katt,” Ene. 
islam, Il, $19; also Granebaum, Islan: Essays, p 69. Qalqashandi, Subh al-A‘sha, 
Part I, deals with the technical knowledge required by a secretary, Part I deals with 
the rhetoric and literary perfection required, and the other parts give examples of 
letters, Seealso RIAT, ‘Ag al-Ma' infin. Por a good description of the government 
departments in which the secretaries worked, and for the development of prose, see 
Mez, Renaissance of Ilani, pp. 76-81, 242-54. 

H Ghaylin does not seem to be mentioned again in connection with al-Marji’ah. 
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eloquence. He made a translation from the Epistle of Aristotle to 
Alexander, or else it was translated for him and he made corrections.° 
There is a collection of about one hundred leaves of his epistles. 


‘Abd al-Wahhab ibn ‘Ali 

He served as secretary to Bilal ibn Abi Burdah ibn Abi Misa 
al-Ash‘ari and was one of the masters of eloquence and style, though 
his correspondence was not extensive. 


Khalid ibn Rabi‘ah al-Ifriqi 

He was a writer of official letters, who had an eloquent literary 
style, and was connected with both dynasties [Umayyad and 
‘Abbisid]. His collection of epistles was about two hundred leaves 


in length. 


Yahyd and Muhammad, the Two Sons of Ziyad, [Who Were Called] 
Harithis 
They were descendants of al-Harith ibn Ka‘b. Both of them were 
poets, writers of official letters, and masters of eloquent literary style. 
The epistles of both of them are in collections. 


Jabal ibn. Yazid 


He was the secretary of ‘Umarah ibn Hamzah and he translated 
some of the works of eloquent and skilled writers. 


‘Umarah ibn Hamzah 

He was the secretary of [the Caliph] Abū Ja‘far al-Mansiir and also 
his protégé. He was proud, vain, generous, eloquent, and a master 
of literary style, though blind in one eye. Abū Jafar [al-Mansiir| 


and al-Mahdi advanced him, overlooking his character, because of 


his excellence, his eloquent literary style, and his obligation to duty. 
Thus he administered important affairs for both of them. There is a 
collection of his correspondence, which includes the epistle on the 
army (al-khamis) drawn up for the Banii al-'Abbas [the ‘Abbasids]. 


19 The Epistle of Aristotle evidently refers to either an entire composition ascribed 
to Aristotle and entitled Rhetoric of Alexander, or else to the dedicatory epistle to 
Alexander the Great at the beginning of this composition; see “Aristotle,” Enc. 
Brit., Il, $15. l 
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Muhammad ibn Hujr ibn Sulaymān 

Hujr was one of the people of Harrān. He [Muhammad] was a 
master of literary style. He wrote to the governors of Armenia and 
Syria in a personal way.2° He also wrote well-known books. 

He was the secretary of al-Abbas ibn Muhammad ibn ‘Ali ibn 
‘Abd Allah, and was a master of eloquent literary style and a writer 
of official correspondence. He came from al~Anbar, and his letters 
form a collection.” 


Account of “Abd Allah ibn al~Mugaffa’ 

His name in Persian was Ruzbah,” but he was called “Abd Allah 
ibn al-Mugafta‘, though before he became a Muslim he was nick- 
named Abii ‘Amr. When he embraced Islam he was surnamed Abii 
Muhammad. Al-Mugaffa’ ibn Mubarak was shriveled (mugqaffa’) 
because al-Hajjaj ibn Yiisuf dealt him such a hard blow that his hand 
shriveled up. This was at al-Basrah, [and was brought about] 
because of the properties which he took from the belongings of the 
sultan? 

His origin was from Hawz,” a city of the regions of Persia. At 
first he was secretary to Da iid ibn “Umar ibn Hubayrah, later serving 
‘Isä ibn. “Ali at Karman. He was most accomplished as a master of 
literary style and eloquence, as well as being an author, poet, and 
stylist. It was he who composed the conditions addressed to |the 
Caliph] al-Mansiir on behalf of ‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Ali, making them so 
harsh and aggressive that Abii Ja‘far [al-Mansir] did not forget 
them. So when Sufyän ibn Mu‘awiyah killed him by burning him 
in a fire, al-Mansiir approved the action, not demanding revenge or 
blood compensation. 


2 This probably means either that he carried on a personal correspondence with 
these governors, independently of the government secretariat, or else that he served 
in a personal capacity as the secretary of these governors. | 

21 Fliigel ascribes this last paragraph to an unnamed person. The Beatty MS, 
followed here, includes it with the account of Muhammad ibn Hujr. Tabari, 
Annales, Part Ill, pp. 125, 280, mentions that al-‘Abbas ibn Muhammad was in 
Armenia and Syria. ) 

22 This seems to be from the Persian, roz bih (“happy days”). 

*8 These accounts of al-Muqaffa‘ and his son should be compared with the inter- 
esting article in Khallikan, I, 431. 

2t Por this city, see Yaqiit, Geog., II, 359. 
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He was one of those who translated from the Persian tongue mto 
Arabic, as he was skilled and eloquent in both languages, He trans- 
lated a number of Persian books, among which there were: 


Book of Kings {(Khudäy Nainah), about biography; Ayin Namah, 
about al-ayin (ordinances, customs); Kalilah wa-Dimnah: Mazdak;** 
The Crown, about the life of Andshirwan [Chosroes I]; the large book, 
Literary Pursuits;#* the small book, Literary Pursuits; Al-Yatimah, 


about the epistles;?* his epistles; Compendium of “Kalilah wa-Dimuah”; 
his epistles about al-Sababah.?° 


Account of Aban ai-Lahidi 

He was Abin ibn ‘Abd al-Hamid ibu Lahiq ibn “Ufayr al- 
Raqiashi, who along with a group of his people wrote poetry. He 
himself had a special position in the group, because he translated 
prose books into poetic couplets (mmzdawaj). Among the books 
which he translated there were: 


Kalilah wa-Dinmah: The Biography of Ardashir; The Biography of 
Antishirwain: Bilawhar wa-Bidasif; Epistles; Clemency of India 
(Hilm al-Hind) (or Dream. of India [Hulm al-Hind)). 


Quddmah ibun Yazid 

He was the secretary of ‘Abd al-Malik ibn Salih, an eloquent 
weiter and a master of literary style. He served “Abd al-Malik until 
the time of [Hariin] al-Rashid, when he was killed by the blow of an 
ax which struck his neck. Among his books there was Epistles, 


1 Sec Hain Khalifah, Part IV, p. 13; Browne, Literary History of Persia, 1, 107, 123, 

1 This could be “thin Namah (The Book of Aristocracy’}, about those with 
noble lineage.” See Glossary for this famous book. 

2? Mazdak was the reform prophet kiled by Chosroes I, A, $31. 

28 After this title the Flügel text gives the phrase “known as . . .,” filling in the 
space with a gues which is probably incorrect. Phe Beatty MS has what appears 
co be “known as Mahir fanshasb (The Sagacity of Solomon’),” Dut the text is not 
clear enough to be sure, 

2° Here al-yatinial probably means “the unique.” 

m "The last iwo titles are not in the Miigel text. Ab-Sababal: probably refers to the 
Prophet’s Companions, but perhaps to something in Persian history. 

#1 See Glossary ior this famous book, 

t This tithe and that following are not in the Beatty MS. 
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Al-Harir ibu al-Sarih 

He was the secretary of Thumdmah® and was surnamed Abū 
Hashim. He was one of the people of Hadir Tayy. Ele was a master 
of literary style and writer of correspondence. He wrote Epistles, 
which į have seen, and which coutains about one hundred leaves. 


Account of “Ali ibn ‘Ubaydah al-Rayhani 

He was a master of elegant writing and style, attached in a 
special way to ithe Caliph] al-Ma'miin. In his literary works and 
compositions he followed the method of philosophy (4-bikmah}, 
and was accused of unbelief. He was a distinguished secretary. About 
him and about al-Ma mün anecdotes were told. 

One of them was that one time, while he was with al-Ma’miin, 
one of the pages scratched a second one. When al-Ma'miin saw 
them, he desired to know whether or not ‘Ali had also observed 
them. So he said to him, “Did you see?” while he made a gesture 
to ‘Ali with his hand, separating his fingers so as to indicate five, for 
“five” (khamsah) can be changed to “he scratched him” (khamashaha). 
There were other anecdotes about brightness and wit in addition to 
this one. “Ali ibn ‘Ubaydah died --——-.. Among his books there 
were! 


The Preserved (Protected); AlbBarzakh;** Searching for Love; The 
Party Addressed fsecond person in grammar]; New (Acquired) Property 
(AP Tari Al dashimt3* Meaning 33? Al-Khisal (Properties, Customs}; 
AKN&si [one who defers the pilgrimage]? The Acrostic (Al- 
Mowashshah}; Union and Alliance; The Ancestor (Al-Jadd) {or Zeal 


“8 The Fliigel text has Qumämah, but Thumdaniah, in the Beatty MS, seems to be 
correct. Hadir Tayy, in the next sentence, was a place near to Damascus; ste 
Waqiit, Geog., TE, 186, L rs; IH, 863 17. 

7 FHigel gives ab-barzakdi, which is probably correct. ‘This was the barrier or 
lapse of time between death and. resurrection; sce Quran 231100; 25153; s5120. 
The Beatty MS gives an indistinct word which might be ai-fadarruj {advancement} 
on altadrus (“pheasant”). 

35 ‘The Beatty MS has Al-Parif, Phigel gives the dtte as Al-Tarig, meaning “the 
morning star” or “the visiter at night.” Tr might also be a proper name. 

44 This title might tefer to one of the several al-Hishimii’s listed in the Biog. Index, 

a? This tile is used for commentaries on poetry and the Qur'in. 

#8 "Thais may be a proper name; see Tog. Index. 
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[Al-Jidd|); The Halter; The Free (Al-Mutakhalli); Patience; Bright- 
ness and Splendor; Cleverness of the Maiden (Muhr Azad) of Gustasb ;39 
Kai Luhrasp the King ;4° Surfaces of the Earth; The Brothers; Riishana 


Yadak;*4 Description of Heaven; Categories; Al-Washij (The Ash 


Tree, Intermixture of Relationship); Cords and Ropes; The Training 
of Juwashtar;* Explanation of Love and Description of Brotherhood; 
The Peacock; The Grieving; The Disposition of Hiariin. 

Categories; The Preacher (Al-Khatib); The Rising Star (Al-Najim); 
Description of Persia; Structure (Al-Binyah) ;44 The Confused (Difficult 
to Solve); The Virtues of Ishaq; Description of Death; Hearing and 
Sight; Despondency and Hope; Description of the ‘Ulam?’ [legal and 
religious authorities]; The Son of the King; The Hoped For and 
Feared; Wuriid and Wadiid, the Dog Trainers (al-Mukallibayn) ;4 Des- 
cription of the Ant and the Gnat; Punishments;** Praise of Wine; The 
Camel; Pulpit Sermons; Marriage; Species; Qualities; The Testing of 
Providence; The Bountiful; The Sessions.4” 


Account of Sahl ibn Hariin 

He was Sahl ibn Hārūn ibn Rahytini of Dastumisan,4® who after 
going to al-Basrah became dedicated to the service of [the Caliph] 
al-Ma'miin. He was director of Khizanat al-Hikmah [the royal 
library], as well as a scholar, a master of literary style, and a poet. 
He was Persian by origin, one of the Shu‘tbiyah, strong in his 
partisanship against the Arabs, and the author of many books and 
epistles. 


89 The Flügel version is garbled. The Beatty MS gives clearly muhr azdd with a 
proper name like Gustasb, the legendary character who was confused with Solomon. 

40 He was a legendary king of Persia; see Biog. Index. 

4 The Flügel text is not clear. The Beatty MS has a title which might be Riishani, 
followed by yadak (“horse”), or badhl (“munificence”). Riishana was Roxana, the 
wife of Alexander the Great. 

42 Juwashtar is perhaps meant to be Zoroaster. 

48 This may be, as translated, al-mashji (“the grieving”), or meant to be al-mashjar 
or al-mushjir (“planted with trees”), or a proper name which cannot be identified. 
In the following title, the man referred to is probably Hariin al-Rashid. 

44 The Beatty MS repeats this title later in the list. 

5 Wurtid (Roses) and Wadiid (Lovers) were evidently characters in a story. 
46 The Arabic, al-mu‘äqabāt, has other meanings. 

47 ‘The Beatty MS omits this title. 

48 A town near al-Awwaz, northeast of al~Basrah. See Yaqtit, Geog., H, $74. 
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As he was extremely concerned with miserliness, he wrote a 
letter to al-Hasan ibn Sahl [the vizier], in which he praised miser- 
liness, inspiring him with a desire for it, but at the same time asking 
him for a gift. Then al-Hasan wrote a reply to him on the back of his 
letter: “Your letter has arrived and we are following your advice 
and have made on the back [of the page] a receipt and acknowledg- 
ment for you with salaams.” So nothing came to him as a result. 

Abū ‘Uthmān al-Jahiz showed him favor, ranking high his 

eloquence and literary style and quoting him in his books. Among 
the books of Sahl ibn Härün there were: 
Collection of Epistles;#® Tha‘lah wa-Afra’, similar to Kalilah wa- 
Dimnah;5° The Tree of Intelligence; The Leopard and the Fox; The 
Maid of Hudhayl and the Youth of Makhziim;>! The Lover and the 
Virgin; Wuriid wa~Wadiid; The Two Wives [of the same husband] ; 
Aspasius on the Taking of Brothers; The Two Gazelles; The Culture 
of Ashak ibn Ashak, addressed to ‘Isa ibn Aban about judgment; The 
Administration of the Kingdom and Policy.™ 


Sa‘id ibn Huraym®* al-Katib (the Secretary) 

He was an associate of Sahl ibn Hariin in the Bayt al-Hikmah. 
He was eloquent, a master of literary style and a writer of corres- 
pondence who was quoted by al-Jahiz. Among his books there was 
Learning and Its Benefits. He also had a collection of epistles. 


Salm 
He was the director of the Bayt al-Hikmah with Sahl ibn Hariin, 
who made translations from Persian into Arabic. 


49 Not found in the Beatty MS. 

50 Tha‘lah and Afra’ are names in a fable. Tha‘dlah (the a is often omitted) is a 
female fox. Afra means wild asses. Perhaps the word should be in the singular, 
al-fara’ (“wild ass”), or it might also be al-farrd (“fur dealer”). See Mas‘iidi, I, 159, 
400. Kalilah wa-Dimnah is a famous book of Indian fables; see Glossary. 

51 For these two tribes, see ““Hudhail,” Enc. Islam, Il, 329; “Makhziim,” III, 171. 

52 This title may be the book of fables translated by “Ali ibn ‘Ubaydah (see n. 45). 
Flügel gives Nudiid wa-Wadūd wa-Ladiid. The Beatty MS has Nudiid wa-Dudid. 
The form given is probably the correct one. 

58 Not found in the Beatty MS. 

54 This name is taken from the Beatty MS. The form given by Fliigel, Sa‘id ibn 
Hariin, is probably incorrect. Fliigel’s form is also given in “Bait al-Hikma,” 
Enc. Islam (1960), I, 1141. 
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Ali ibn Da'tid 

He was the secretary of Umm Ja‘far Zubaydah, and one of the 
masters of eloquent literary style. In his composition [of official 
letters] he used the method of Sahl ibn Hariin. Among his books: 
there were: 


Using a Loud Voice (Al-Jarhiyah), a book of singing; The Freeborn 
and the Populace; The Beautiful. 


Muhammad ibn al-Layth al-Khatib (the Preacher) 

He was surnamed Abi al~Rabi‘, and served as secretary to Yahya 
ibn Khalid [the vizier]. He was a protégé of the Bani Umayyah 
and was known for his legal skill. He had an eloquent literary style 
and was a writer of correspondence, a secretary, legal authority, and 
theologian, distinguished and frugal. It is said that he was the ugliest 
of the creations of Allah, but the Barmak family advanced him, 
favoring him although he was accused of heresy.6® Among his 
books there were: 


The Elliptic, about comparative computation; Refutation of Heretics 
(al-Zanadiqah); Constantines Reply from al-Rashid;>’ Penmanship and 
the Pen; The Admonition (Preaching) of Hiariin al-Rashid, addressed to 
Yahya ibn Khalid about literary pursuits. 


Another account about him was written in the handwriting of 
Ibn Hafs: “Muhammad ibn al-Layth of the Bani Hisn Tribe®® was 
gifted in language. He was among the protégés of the Bani 
Umayyah, with a dislike for Persia, for which the Barmak family 
hated him. He was a preacher through the agency of his letters.” 


55 The translation is taken from the Beatty MS. Flügel is probably incorrect. 

56 The members of the Barmak family were viziers who organized the empire 
for the early ‘Abbasid caliphs. The word “heresy” is al-zanddigah, which usually 
was associated with the dualistic tendencies of the Manichaeans and Zoroastrians. 
As Muhammad ibn al-Layth wrote a book refuting this heresy and was a man who 
sympathized with the Arabs rather than the Persians, the accusation was probably 
false. 

5? Constantine VI was the boy emperor at Constantinople, A.D. 780-97. During 
his reign Hartin al-Rashid extracted tribute from the Byzantines. 

68 For this tribe, see Qutaybah, Ma‘drif, p. 48 top. 
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I read what was written in the handwriting of Ibn Thawabah: 
“He was Muhammad ibn al-Layth, the preacher and master (sahib) 
of correspondence. He was a descendant of Adhabb (Azabb) Bad 
ibn Firtiz ibn Shahin ibn Adhar Hurmuz ibn Hurmuz ibn Sariishin 
ibn Bahman ibn Afrandar, reaching back in his lineage to Dara ibn 
Dara the King.” He had an anthology of epistles. 


Al- Attabi 

He was Abū ‘Amr Kulthim ibn ‘Amr ibn Ayytb al-Tha‘labi 
al- Attābī, a Syrian living at Qinnasrin,®® who was a poet, secretary, 
and accomplished letter writer. He became associated with members 
of the Barmak family, devoting himself to them. Then, later, he 
served Tahir ibn al-Husayn and ‘Ali ibn Hisham. 

It is related that when [the Caliph] al-Rashid met him after the 
execution of Ja'far ibn Yahya and the waning of the Barmak fortunes, 
he [al-Rashid] said to him, “What have you produced for me so 
far, oh, “Attabi?’’®® Then he [al-“Attabi] composed extemporane~ 
ously some verses with excellent significance, among which there 
were: 

Doth it please thee that there should befall me 

What was accorded to Jafar of wealth and to Yahya ibn Khalid? 

That the Commander of the Faithful should choke me 

With their choking, with things exceeding cold. 

Call me, leave me alone, tranquil, that my fate might come slowly, 

Not afflicted with the horror of these happenings. 

For confused are the events bound together 

In the caverns of darkness. 


He was the best of the people, preeminent in his epistles and 
poetry, following the way of genius. Al-‘Attabi died ——. 
Among his books there were: 


59 For Qinnasrin, see Yaqiit, Geog., IV, 184. 
8° For a brief history of the Barmak family, see Hitti, Arabs, pp. 294-96, an account 


which helps to explain this incident and the poem which follows. 


& Flügel, the Beatty MS, and Isbahani, Aghdni, Part 12, p. 9, give different 
versions of this verse. The translation follows in general the Beatty MS. 

62 The word translated as “preeminent” is i‘tizéz in Arabic, although it is written, 
probably inaccurately, as i‘tiddd in Flügel and i‘tidhdr in the Beatty MS. The Arabic 
word for “genius” is al-nabighah. This was the name of a famous poet, and may 
refer to him. 
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Literary Pursuits; The Arts of Government; The Delightful Book of the 
Horse; Pronunciations, which Abū ‘Umar al-Zahid quoted as passed 
down by al-Mubarrad and which was eloquent; Logic; Things Beautiful. 


Al-Utbi 

He was ‘Abd al-Rahmin Muhammad ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Amr 
ibn Mu‘awiyah ibn ‘Amr ibn ‘Utbah ibn Abi Sufyan of al-Basrah. 
Abii al-‘Ayna’ said that ‘Amr ibn ‘Utbah was of distinguished lineage. 

He was one of the most eloquent of men, both al-"Utbi and his 
father being persons of a superior type, men of letters and masters 
of literary style. Al-Utbi was also a poet, though this was not true 
of his father. 

It is said that al-’Utbi stood at the doorway of Isma‘il ibn Ja'far 
ibn Sulayman, asking for permission to enter, but the servant said 
that he [Isma‘il] was in the bath. Then he [al-'Utbi] recited: 


When I desire a meal from the emir 

And his servant (ghilmdn) says that he has gone to the bath, 
Then my answer to the porter (hajib) is 

That I sought nothing but greetings 

And will not come to you at any time, 

Except on each day that we are fasting. 


Al-Utbi died during the year two hundred and twenty-eight 
[A.p. 842/43]. Among his books there were: 


Horses; Poetry of the Nomads and Poetry of Women Who Were Loved 
and Then Hated; The Slaughtered [for Sacrifice]; Characters (Morals). 


The Names of Writers of Correspondence Whose Epistles Were 
Collected as Anthologies 
Al-Qasim ibn Sabih, a small amount;®* Yahya ibn Khalid, a 
small amount; his son al-Fadl (ibn Yahya), a small amount; his 
son Jafar (ibn Yahya), a small amount; al-Fayd ibn Abi Salih, a 
large amount; Yiisuf ibn al-Qasim, a small amount; Ya‘giib ibn 


68 This title and the one following are not in the Beatty MS. 

64 This paragraph follows the Beatty MS; Flügel differs. 

65 This title is omitted by Flügel. 

86 The words “a small amount” and “a large amount” are taken from the Beatty 
MS, as they are not given perfectly by Fliigel. 
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Nuh, a small amount; Yüsuf Laqwah, a small amount; al-Fadl ibn 
Sahl, a small amount; al-Hasan ibn Sahl, a small amount; Muhammad 
ibn Bakr, a small amount; Ahmad ibn al-Najm, a large amount; 
Ahmad ibn Yusuf the secretary of al-Ma’miin and a vizier, a large 
amount. 


Ibrahim®” ibn al-Abbas ibn Muhammad ibn Sil, the Secretary 

He was one of the eloquent writers and poets who were masters 
of literary style, and he was in charge of the correspondence during 
the regimes of a number of caliphs, being a man both cultured and 
gifted. Abū Tammam said, “If Ibrahim had not turned his interests 
to the service of the sultan, he would not have left bread to a single 
poet, because of the excellency of his poetry.” Among his books 
there were: 


Epistles; The Government, a large book; Cooking; Perfume. 


Al-Hasan ibn Wahb ibn Sa‘id ibn ‘Amr ibn Husayn ibn Qays ibn 

Qanan ibn Matta 

Qandan served as secretary to Yazid ibn Abi Sufyan while he was 
administering Syria, and later to Mu'awiyah. Mu‘awiyah passed 
him on to his son, Yazid, during whose reign as caliph he [Qanan| 
died. Then Yazid appointed his [Qanan’s] son, Qays, to be his 
secretary. Qays later served as secretary to Marwan, ‘Abd al-Malik, 
and Hisham, during whose |Hisham’s| reign he died. 

Hisham. made his | Qays’s] son, al-Husayn, his secretary. Marwan 
[I] later employed him as a secretary. He went to Egypt, and when 
Marwan was killed he became attached to Ibn Hubayrah. When Ibn 
Hubayrah went over to Abii Ja‘far [al-Mansiir|, he won safe conduct 
for al-Husayn, who served al-Mansiir and al-Mahdi, until his death 
occurred on the road to al-Rayy. 

Then al-Mahdi appointed his | Husayn’s] son “Amr as a secretary 
and he served as secretary to Khalid ibn Barmak. When he died, his 
son Sa'id was his successor, remaining in the service of the Barmak 
family and being followed by his own son Wahb, who first acted as 
secretary to Jafar ibn Yahya and later in the entourage of Dhù 


€ The Flügel edition adds Abii Ishaq to the name of Ibrahim. 
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al-Ri’asitayu [al-Fadl ibn Sabl].  Dhii al-Riasitayn said about 
him, “In view of his associates, I have wondered how Wahb re- 
fraiued from self-sceking.’'®8 

After that al-Hasan ibn Sahl made him [Wahb] his secretary, 
appoiuting him governor of Kiran and Fars, in which provinces 
he made improvements. When he sent him on a mission to al- 
Ma'mün via Fam al-Silh,** he was drowned on the way to Baghdad 
from Fam al-Silh. His son Sulayman, when he was a boy fourteen 
years old, did secretarial work for al-Ma’iniin. Later he served as 
secretary to Lakh aud Astnds. After that he was head of the vizierate 
of alMir tamid, This Sulayman ibn Wahb had a book, a collection 
of his epistles. 

The brother of Sulayindn, al-Hasan ibn Wahb, served as secretary 
to Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Malik al-Zayyit, also presiding over the 
bureau of correspondence. He was a poet, an eloquent writer, a 
composer of correspondence, a master of literary style, and one of 
the most excellent of the secretaries. His book was a collection of 
epistles. 


Ibn “Abd al-Malik al-Zayyat Was Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Malik ibn 

Abin al-Zayyat 

Aban was one of the inhabitants of a village of al-Jabal called 
al-Daskarah, from which region he transported oil to Baghdad. 
[Muliammad| was a poct and master of literary style, who served as 
vizier to three caliphs: al-Mu‘tasim, al-Wathig, and al~Mutawakkil, 
Forty days after appointin g hin. as vizier, al-Mutawakkil humiliated 
him, killing hina in his affliction. We give a detailed account of him 
clsewhere.”® He died during the year two hundred and thirty-three 
(AD. 847/48]. He had an anthology of epistles. 


Al-OQasten ibn. Ytisuf 
Fle was the brother of Abmad ibn Yiisuf. He was a poet and writer 
of correspondence. He had a book of epistles. 


€ For the caliphs mentioned, see Hitti, Arabs, PP. 193, 270, 207. 

‘a Tiis locality was on the Sil River above al-Wasitt sec Waqiit, Gece., HI, 917. 

Perhaps the author of ALP kris expected to mention M ubaramad in further 
detail in connection with the poets, but actually his name is only mentioned briefly. 
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‘Amr ibn Mas‘adah ibn Sad ibn eee- 
Fle was the vizier of al-Ma mün, and was a master of literary 
style, a poct, and writer of correspondence, There isa large book 
of his epistics. 


Said ibn Wahb 
He was a secretary, but not from the family of Wahb ibn Sa‘id, 
for his origin was Persian. He wrote: 


Epistles; a collection of his poems.” 


Al-Harrani 

He was Abū al-Tayyib “Abd al-Rahim ibn Ahmad al-Maerrani, a 
poet, writer of correspondence, and master of literary style, who 
wrote: 


Epistles; about eloquent literary style,” 


Abti “All al-Bagir 

He was a poet, master of literary style, and writer of corres- 
pondence. Between him and Abt al Ayna there were exchanges of 
satires and excellent compositions, mciudiug a number of poems. 
He wrote: 


Epistles; a collection of his poems.” 


ALY isufi 

He was Abū al Tayyib Muhammad ibn “Abd Allah, one of the 
descendants of Ahmad ibn Yüsuf al-Katib, the secretary of al- 
Ma miin. We was a writer of correspondence and a master of 
literary style. He wrote: 


The Distinguished (Al-Fadil}, referring to his selected epistles; epistles 
about his personal affairs, 


7} This second titie not found in the Beatty MS, 

t “This title is not found in the Beatty MS. 

** Omitted in the Beatty MS, 

"4 Fiigel inserts the phrases “dhe secretary of al-Ma’infin” and also “There were 
famous letters written by Abt al-Tayyib Abmad ibn Yiisut” The second phrase is 
omitted from the translation because the names are evidently confused. 
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The Bani al-Mudabbir’® 

Ahmad, Muhammad, and Ibrahim, all of whom were poets, writers 
of correspondence, and masters of literary style. Ahmad wrote the 
book Sessions and Conference. 


Hariin ibn Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Malik al-Zayyat 

He was surnamed Abii Misa, and was one of the persons who 
collected historical anecdotes and quoted traditions. Among his 
books there were: 


Historical Traditions of Dhii al-Rummah; his epistles.” 


Said ibn Humayd 

He was surnamed Abi “Uthman and was a secretary, poet, and 
writer of correspondence, delightful in expression, preeminent in 
his work, but given to plagiarism and much [literary] plundering. 
If it should be said to the words and poetry of Sa‘id, “Return to 
your true authors (ahlik),” there would be nothing of his own left. 
This was the expression of Ahmad ibn Abi Tahir. 

He claimed that he was descended from the offspring of the kings 
of Persia. Among his books there were: 
Persia's Receiving Justice from the Arabs, also known as Equality; a 
collection of his epistles; an anthology of his poems. In connection with 
[his] quashing of Ahmad and Ibrahim, a book of epistles was [addressed] 
to each of them.7” 


Ibrahim ibn Ismail ibn Da’iid, the Secretary 
He excelled in eloquence and literary style. He wrote Epistles. 


Sa‘id ibn Humayd ibn al-Bakhtakan 

He was surnamed Abū ‘Uthman and was a man of understanding, 
a theologian, and a master of literary style. Coming from ancient 
ancestry in Persia, he was strong in partisanship against the Arabs. 
Among his books there were: 

15 Ibn Khallikan states that the name should be written al-Mudabbizr, although 
as a rule it is Mudabbar (see Khallikan, IV, 389). The title Sessions and Conference 
is omitted in the Beatty MS. 


76 Omitted by the Beatty MS. 
17 Probably Ahmad ibn Abi Tahir and Ibrahim ibn Isma‘il. 
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The Persians’ Superiority’? over the Arabs, and Their Excellence; his 
epistles; about theology, which I mention in the proper place in this 
volume. 


Hamd ibn Mihran, the Secretary 
He was from Isbahan and served as secretary to the members of 
the Barmak family while they were still alive.?® He wrote Epistles. 


Ibn Yazdad 

Abū ‘Abd Allah Muhammad ibn Yazdad ibn Suwayd was the 
vizier of [the Caliph] al-Ma’miin, a master of literary style, a writer 
of correspondence, and a poet.26 Among his books there were: 


Epistles; an anthology of his poems. 


Muhammad ibn Mukram 
He was a secretary who was a master of literary style and a writer 
of correspondence. He wrote Epistles. 


Abū Salih “Abd Allah ibn Muhammad ibn Yazdad ibn Suwayd 

He was one of the secretaries who were masters of literary style. 
His son was Abii Ahmad ibn® ‘Abd Allah ibn Muhammad ibn 
Yazdad, who completed the book of history which his father was 
writing, to the year three hundred [a.p. 912/13]. Among his [ Abii 
Ahmad’s| books there were: 


History; his epistles. 


Maymun ibn Ibrahim, the Secretary 

He had special charge of the correspondence during the days of 
al-Mutawakkil. He was eloquent, a master of literary style and a 
writer of correspondence. He wrote Epistles. 


78 The Beatty MS omits “superiority,” which omission is evidently an error. 

79 The reference to the Barmak family is omitted in the Beatty MS. 

80 The phrase “and a poet” and the second book title are not found in the Beatty 
MS. 

81 The word ibn is not in the original Arabic but must be correct, judging from 
the dates of these two men’s lives. Fliigel gives the two book titles in this paragraph 
with Abii Salih. The translation follows the Beatty MS in giving them with the 
son, Abi Ahmad. 
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Müsä ibn “Abd al-Malik 
He had charge of the Bureau of al-Sawad and other matters 


during the days of al-Mutawakkil and was also a writer of corres- 
pondence. I have seen a few of his letters. 


Ibn Sa'd? al-Qutrabbulli 

He was Abt al-Hasan Ahmad ibn “Abd Allāh ibn al-Husayn ibn 
Sa‘d ibn Mas‘tid al-Qutrabbulli, one of the secretaries who were 
learned and preeminent. Among his books there were: 


History, which he wrote up to his own lifetime; Figar (Rhymed Phrases, 
Rhymed Clauses) of the Masters of Literary Style; Logic. 


Nattahah Abi ‘Ali Ahmad ibn Isma‘il ibn al-Khasib al-Anbari 

He was the secretary of ‘Ubayd Allah ibn “Abd Allah ibn Tahir, 
who turned him over to Muhammad ibn Tahir.84 He was a master 
of literary style, a correspondence writer, a poet, and a man of 
letters, preeminent in eloquent composition. He usually wrote in a 
personal way to his brothers, but there were also letters and replies 
exchanged between him and Abū al-‘Abbās [‘Abd Allah] ibn al- 
Mu'tazz. He composed a collection (diwan) of letters, about a 
thousand leaves in length, comprising all of the good [passages] 
from different kinds of letters. 


Cooked Food; Generations (Categories) of Secretaries; and also what he 
entitled the Compendium Copied from Notes, which included what he 
heard from the scholars and what was testified to in connection with 
anecdotes about important people; Description (Attributes) of the Soul; 
his letters to his brothers.®® 


82 The Flügel text gives Ibn Sa‘id. In the sentence below, Flügel gives Abi 
al-Hasan as part of his name; the Beatty MS omits it. \ 

8 ‘This title and that following are omitted by the Beatty MS. 

84 The translation follows the Beatty MS, which seems to be correct. Muhammad 
was the brother of ‘Ubayd Allah, so that it was natural for the secretary to go from 
one to the other. The Flügel version says that Muhammad ibn Tahir killed Nattahah, 
evidently an error. 

85 Lacking in the Beatty MS. 
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Ibn Fudayl al-Katib 

He was Abii al-Hasan ‘Ali ibn al-Husayn ibn Fudayl ibn Marwan, 
and was of Persian origin. Among his books there was Idols and 
What the Arabs and Persians Used to Worship instead of Allah, Blessed 
Be His Name. 


Abii al-“Ayna@’ Muhammad ibn al-Qasim ibn Khillad®® 

He was a master of literary style and eloquence, with a ready 
answer and a quick repartee. He was also a poet. During the latter 
part of his life he was blind. Letters and satires were exchanged 
between him and Abū ‘Ali al-Basir and also Abū Hiffan.®” 

The people of al-Askar®* used to fear his tongue. He quoted 
al-Asma‘i and other scholars. Abii al-“Ayna’ died some time after 
the year two hundred and eighty [A.p. 893/94].°° Among his books 
there were: 

Accounts of Abū al-‘Ayna’, which was written by [Ahmad] ibn Abi 
Tahir; Poems of Abii al-“Ayna’, about thirty leaves in length. 


I have read something written in the handwriting of [Muhammad 
ibn ‘Ali] ibn Muglah [surnamed] Abii “Ali, of which this is a tran- 
scription. I am presenting it with its order and wording, as this 
book requires. 


Names of the Preachers (Orators) 

The Commander of the Faithful, “Ali, for whom may there be 
peace; Talhah ibn ‘Ubayd Allah; ‘Abd Allah ibn al-Zubayr; “Abd 
Allah ibn ‘Abbas ibn ‘Abd al-Muttalib; Khalid and Isma‘il, the two 
sons of ‘Abd Allah al-Qasri; Yazid ibn Khalid ibn “Abd Allah and 
Jarir ibn Yazid ibn Khalid; ‘Abd Allah ibn al-Ahtam; Khalid ibn 
Safwan; Ibn al-Qirriyah;®® Sa‘sa‘ah ibn Sthan; Muhammad ibn 
Qays al-Khatib; Ziyād ibn Abi Sufyan; Qatari ibn al-Fuja’ah; 
al-Walid ibn Yazid; Abii Ja‘far al-Mansiir; al-Ma mün; Shabib ibn. 

86 “Ibn Khillid” is omitted by the Beatty MS. 

87 See Mas‘iidi, VII, 328, for mention of Abii ‘Ali al-Basir and Abū al-‘Aynia’. 

88 Al-‘askar may refer to the army, but probably refers to the quarter of Baghdad 
known as “Askar al-Mahdi” and often called “‘al-Askar.”? See Coke, Baghdad, p. 40. 

89 The Beatty MS leaves a gap in place of the date following “Abi al-“Ayna’ 


died.” 
9 The Beatty MS gives “al-Qisriyah,” which seems to be an error. 
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Shaybali; al~‘Abbds ibn al-Hasan al-‘Alawi aud his son ‘Abd Allah, 
Muhammad ibn Khalid ibn “Abd Allah al-Qasri; Shabbah ibn ‘Taal. 


The Names of Those Who Were Eloquent* 

Abii Marwan Ghaylan; Sdlim, the secretary of Hisham ibn “Abd 
al-Malik and a kinsman of ‘Abd al-Hamid; ‘Abd al-blamid ibn 
Yahyä, the secretary of Marwan |}, Khalid iba Rabiah al-ltrigi,” 
‘Abd al-Wahhab ibn ‘Ali, who lived at the time of Bilal ibn Abi 
Burdah; ‘Usmdrah ibn Hamzah; Yahya aud Muhammad, the sons 
of Ziyad, the two Harithi descendants of al-Marith ibn Kab, Hujr 
ibn Sulaymin, from Harran; Muhammad ibn Hujr, the secretary of 
al"Abbds ibn Muhammad; Jabal ibn Yazid, the secretary of Umärah 
ibn Hamzah, Massadah ibn ‘Amr; ‘Abd al-jabbar ibn ‘Adi and 
Mas‘adah itm Khalid, the two secretaries of al-Mansfir; Yunus ibn 
Abi Farwah, who served as the secretary of ‘Bä ibn Miisa; Sahl ibn 
Hartin, director of the Bayt al-Hikmah of al-Ma'miin; Said 
ibn Huraym, the associate of Sahl ibn Harin at the Bayt al-Hikmah; 

Abd Allāh ibn Khagan; 4 Ja‘far iba Muhammad ibn al-Ash’ath; 

‘Ubayd Allab" ibn ‘Amrin, who served as a secretary to a number of 
persons, the last of whom was al-Fad! ibn Yalryi; Ibn Adham, the 
secretary of Abi Nujiiut. 

Abi al-Rabi’ Muhammad ibn al-Layth; Ghassdn ibn “Abd al- 
Hamid al-Madin?:** al-Khatrib mawli Sulayman ibn Abi Jafar and 
his protégé;®? Jbn A'yän, a secretary; Abii -——— al-Shdmi, the 

“L Tn this translation the word aldudaghd’ (here, “those who were elogment’) is 
often rendered “masters of literary style.’ In the following collection of names, 
there are some minor variations between the Fligel test and the Beatty M5; the 
translation follows the latter. In the Beatty MS, three dots separate each writer 
from the next. 

** For the last clement of this name, Fligel gives “al-Shargi” and the Beatty M5 
is garbled, but probably “al-iftiqi”? is the correct form. 

a The Arabic text gives Abii. Amr, Dut most sources give his name as lon “Amer, 
Perhaps he was both Abu “Amer and ibn ‘Amr. 

#4 It is possible that the word for “secretary of” has been omitted hetween “Abd 
AUlgh ibn Khhagin and ja‘far ibn Muhammad fbn al-Ash*ath. 

t The name Alih is given by Flügel but not by the Beatty MS, 

3: FHigel adds, “who served as secretary to _fa‘far ibn Sulayman at al-Madinah.” 

eT As the word mawld ("protégé") is mentioned twice in the Beatty MS, the 
phrase may be “al-Khatib ibn Mu‘alla the secretary of Sulaymän ibn Abi Ja‘tar and 
his protégé.” Ie is more likely, however, that the word for protégé is mentioned 
twice by mistake. 
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secretary of al-Walid ibn Mu‘awiyah; Khatab ibn Abi Khattäb, 
one of the Ahl abDa'waht who wrote on his own behalf: ‘Ubayd 
ibn Khiräsh, one of the people of al-Shami and a secr etary; Kulthtim 
iba “Amr al- Anäb, a man of letters who wrote on his own behalf 
land for] Abi Muslim al-Shami; Qumamah, the secretary of ‘Abd 
al-Malik ibu Salih; Ishaq ibn al-Khateib, the secretary of Qumämah 
ibn Yazid; al-Harir ibn al-Sarih, the secretary of ‘Abd al-Malik ibn 
saul; Abii Rawh, the secretary of “Al ibn ‘Isa, following Viisuf 
ibn Sulayman; Ibn al Abädiyah;®® Muhammad ibn Harb, who served 
as secretary to al-Makhia’ 1 

Ahmad ibn Yiisut; Maslamah, the secretary of Khuzaymah ibn 
Khazim; fmäi ibn Sabih; Abū ‘Ubayd Allah, the secretary of 
al-Mahdi Muhammad ibn Sa ‘id, a contemporary of al-Ma’ nin; 
Bakr ibn Fayd ibn ‘Abd al-Hamid al-Tamimi, a contemporary of 
Bilélibn Abi Burdah; al-Qasim ibn Muhammad, also a contemporary 
of Bul; Bishr ibn Abi Bisharah: Abū al-Naim Habib ibn al-Naim, 
contemporary with al-Mahkd?; Mutarraf ibn Abi Mutarraf al-Laythi; 
Tbrahint ibn Isma‘il, the teacher of Muhammad ibn Mukram: Yusuf ibu 
Sulaynvain, the secretary of Aia Abii Hawt, the secretary of al-Harir 
ibs Sarih; Hamzah ibn ‘Afif ibn al-Hasan, a secretary of ‘Tahir ibn 
ab-Elusayn; Muslim ibn Sadaqah, a Syrian; Abū Hashim al-Harraui. 


Ten Masters of Literary Style! 

“Abd Allah ibn al-Mugaffa'; ‘Umarah ibn Hamzah; Jabal ibn 
Yazid; dujr ibn Muhammad; we i ibn Bigs ——— Anas 
ibn Abi Shaykh, who was relied upon by Ahmad ibn Yiisuf the 
secretary; Salim; Mas'adah, al-MHarir ibn Sarih; ‘Abd al-Jabbar ibn 
Adi; Ahmad ibn Yiisuf. 


8 Phis is the name by which the Isma‘lyah designated their own members. 
it can be transiated as “People of the Sameanons.” 

+ The Fiigel text gives Yasuf ibn Sulaymin ibn ab-‘Abaidiyah as one name. 
The Beatty MS is probably correct in breaking it into two. 

He Al-Makhii’ (“the Rejected’) was the nickname of almin, son of Harta 
al-Rashid, 

W Probably “AB ibn Tsi, the famous vizier, 

“* in this paragraph, the Fligel text omits Jabal ibn Yazid, though the Beatty MS 
includes it. Flügel gives Anas ibn Abi Shaykh as a separate name. in the Deatey 
MS, the text is garbled following Muhammad ibn Elujr, but evidently Anas was 
connected in some way with this man, and was net among the masters of literary 


style. 
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Recent Masters of Literary Style 

Ibrahim ibn ‘Abbas al-Siili; al-Hasan ibn Wahb; Sa‘id ibn ‘Abd 
al-Malik. 


Books Mentioned Together because of Their Excellence 

The Testament of Ardashir; Kalilah wa-Dimnah; the epistle 
of ‘Umärah ibn Hamzah; Al-Māhāäniyah;%4 Al-Yatimah, by Ibn 
al-Muqaffa 3% the epistle Al-Khamis, by Ahmad ibn Yiisuf al- 
Khatib.10¢ 


Various Subjects about Which Things Were Written!” 

About the common people, about raids [early wars of Islam], 
about defeats (routs), about security, about submission, about laws, 
about recompense, about provinces, about treaties, about counsel, 
about partisanship, about rain, about earthquake, about acknowledg- 
ment of a ruler, about peace, about reviling, about necessities, about 
satisfaction, about love (affection), about reproaches, about apologies, 
about trusts, about congratulations, about gifts, about judicial juris- 
diction, about condolence, about holy war, about season of the 
pilgrimage (harvest), about feasts, about passionate desires. 

Responses of the raids (correspondence of the early wars of 
Islam): what was written by (from) the kings to the kings about 
the outlying regions, about the weak (impotent), about the conflagra- 
tion, about war, about praying for rain, about union (friendly rela- 
tions), about security (peace), about breaking through (pouring 
forth) of waters.1°8 | 


103 The charge given by the dying king Ardashir to his son Shdpiir; see Firdawsi, 
Shahnama, VI, 286; Rawlinson, Seventh Great Oriental Monarchy, p. 63. 

104 This may have been written by Ibrahim al-Mawsili or Ishaq al-Mawsili about 
their ancestor Mahan; see Huart, History of Arabic Literature, p. 77. 

105 Al-yatimah means “the rare” or “the unique.” Flügel, p. 118 bottom line, 
gives the phrase “about epistles” following this title. 

106 The title Al-Khamis is taken from the Beatty MS, as Flügel has Al-Hasan, 
evidently an error. 

107 In the second paragraph, the text follows the Beatty MS, in which the phrase 
‘Responses of the raids” seems to introduce the group of subjects which follows. 
There is a variation in the Fliigel edition. 

108 The subject “breaking through of waters” is taken from the Beatty MS, as 
Flügel gives “passionate devotion,” which is a mistake. 
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Also What Occurs in Action 
Seeing the new moon, festivals, about amatory poetry (conversa~ 
tion),'°° demand for necessities, cassation in justice. 


Here ends what was written in the handwriting of Abū “Ali ibn 
Muqlah | Muhammad ibn “Ali. 
Ghassan ibn. “Abd al-Hamid!° 

He served as secretary to Jafar ibn Sulayman ibn “Ali. He was 
eloquent, using beautiful diction and refinement of meaning. 
Among his books there were: 


Selected writings; a book of his epistles. 


Muhammad ibn “Abd Allah ibn Harb 

He served as secretary to al-Hasan ibn Qahtabah in Armenia. 
Then he was the secretary of Yazid ibn Usayd and later of al-Fadl 
ibn Yahya. He wrote Epistles. 


Bakr ibn Surad 

He was the secretary of Yazid ibn Mazyad and a man with an 
excellent literary style, who was the author of several famous books. 
It was he who composed for (about) Yazid ibn Mazyad his letter to 
al-Rashid at the time of the death of Yazid He wrote: 


Epistles; The Epistle about Mazyad to al-Rashid. 


Abii al-Wizir ‘Umar ibn Mutarraf!” 

He was a secretary belonging to the ‘Abd al-Qays Tribe and was 
one of the people of Marw (Merv). He directed the bureau of the 
eastern provinces for al-Mahdi, al-Hadi, and al-Rashid. He served 
as secretary to al-~Mansiir and al-Mahdi, during whose reign it is said 
that he died, but the truth is that? he died during the days of al- 
Rashid, who mourned for him. He was trustworthy, preeminent in 

108 The Arabic word is al-ghazal, which can be used for a kind of popular ode. 

110 Instead of Ghassin, the Beatty MS has ‘Isin, which must be wrong. 

111 Flügel has Barmak, but the Beatty MS must be right in giving Yazid. 

u2 The Beatty MS lacks “‘Umar ibn Mutarraf” in this heading. For the tribe 


which follows, see “‘‘Abd al-Kais” (‘Abd al-Qays), Enc. Islam, I, 45. 
118 The Beatty MS lacks the phrase “during whose reign . . . truth is that.” 
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his profession, cloquent, and a quoter of traditions. Among his 
books there were: 


Habitations of the Arabs, Their Frontiers, the Place Where Each Tribe. 


Was Located, and the Place to Which It Migrated from There; The 
Epistles of Abt al-Wizir: The Glorious Deeds of the Arabs and the 
Competitions of Their Tribes in Connection with Genealogy. 

When al-Rashid prayed for him [at his fRmeral be said, “May 
Allah show mercy to thee. For verily has not Alb offered thee two 
alternatives, one for Allāh and one for thyself? And hast thou not 
sought what was for Allah rather than for thyself?” 


Al-Fadi ibn Marwan ibn Misarjis, the Christian 

He was from a village known. as Sulla on the shores of the River 
Bag, and he lived to the age of ninety-three. He served al~ 
Ma mim and al-Mu‘tasim, acting as vizier. After these two, he also 
served several other caliphs. Although he had little grasp of learn- 
ing, he showed great intelligence in the service of the caliphs. Among 
his books there were: 


Things Observed and Traditions Known by Eye Witnesses, Seen and 
Quoted; his letters. 


Al-Jahshipae™ 

He was Abi “Abd Allah Muhammad ibn “Abdtis, a secretary, 
student of historical traditions, and writer of correspondence, among 
whose books there were: 


‘The Viziers and the Secretaries: T he Meter of Poctry and a Compendium 
of the Types of Prosody. 


H4 "Piais title is lacking in the Beatty MS. 

Hi For the River Big, see Yaqie, Geog, IV, 836. Cf, ibid, HL 329, for Sufa, 
although this name may be mecorrect, 

116 “His letters’ is lacking in the Beatty MS. 

u: “Yhis whole paragraph is omitted by the Beatty MS, but a space is left, evidently 
with hopes that it could be fillect in later. 
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A Groupi” 


Shaylamah 

He was Muhammad ibn al-Hasan ibn Sahl the secretary, Shay~ 
lamah being a nickname. Act first he was with al-Alawi?? at 
al-Basrah, but later he went to Baghdad and became loyal Ito the 
government]. Then he became involved in working with some of 
the Khawérij, so that al-Ma'tadid burned him fastened to a tent 
pole.” Among his books there were: 


Account of the Chief of the Zanj and His Battles, his epistles. 1% 


Ibn Abi Asbagh 
He was Abii al Abbäs Ahmad ibn Muhammad, among whose 
books there were: 


Learning and Nobility of Writing, abont fifty leaves, Epistles, not many 
of them, 1% 


Ibo Abi al-Sarj 
He was Abū al Abbäs Ahmad ibn Abi al-Sari, the secretary, 
among whose books there were: 


The Pen (Penmanship) and What Accompanies Ic; Epistles. 


Ishag ibn Salamah” 
He was a Persian secretary. Among his books there were: 


Superiority of the Persians over the Arabs, Epistles. 


488 The usual Arabic spelling for the ward translated as “group “ is #8 Hain but the 
Beatty MS here gives fayifeh. 

no Shaylan means either “a cruel-looking man“ or “tares” which are known as 
darnel grass (Lolium temulentuin), an herb which causes mild physical reaction. 

#0 This almost certainly refers to “AN ibn Muhammad, called Salub al~Zani. 

141 The translation follows the Beatty MS. The word given as “fastened” cannot 
be identified with certainty. Ie could be ka-zadanj, “ike sheep's imtestines.” In 
other words, as the intestines, a popular form of food, are cooked on a spit, so the 
caliph burned lis victim on a tent pole over a fire. See Tantkhi, Nishwdr, pp. 73.74: 
Tabari, Annales, Part HI, pp. 2335-36, for differently worded accounts of this 
incident. 

ie His epistles” lacking in the Beatty MS, 

#8 Second title lacking in the Beatty M5. 

#4 Second title lacking m the Beatty MS. 

#5 The name in the Beatty MS appears to be Ishq ibn Sulmab. ‘The second tithe 
is facking in the Beatty MS. 
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Miisa ibn ‘Isa al-Kisrawi!?6 
Among his books there were: 


Love of Fatherlands; The Contradictions of He Who Claims that Judges 


Are Not Obliged to Imitate the Imams and Caliphs in Connection with’ 


Their Food. 


Yazdijird ibn Mihindadh al-Kisrawi 
He lived at the time of [the Caliph] al-Mu‘tadid. Among his 
books there were: 


The Excellencies of Baghdad and Its Characteristics; Guides to the 
Oneness [of God] from the Words of the Philosophers and Others 
besides ‘Them, a large book which I have glanced through. 


Another Group 


D@ iid ibn al-Jarrah 
He was the grandfather of Abi al-Hasan ‘Ali ibn ‘Isi and served 
as the secretary of al-Musta‘in22” Among his books there were: 


The History and Historical Traditions of the Secretaries; Epistles. 


Muhammad ibn Da’ id ibn al-Jarrah 

He was surnamed Abii ‘Abd Allah. No one appeared during his 
time who was more illustrious than he. He served as vizier to ‘Abd 
Allah ibn al-Mu‘tazz during the time when he was caliph. He was a 
learned man, who mingled with people, learning from scholars, 
masters of literary style, and poets. In his own handwriting he wrote 
more than can be computed, and he both read over and corrected 
whatever was written with his penmanship. 

After the uprising of [‘Abd Allah] ibn al-Mu‘tazz, he [Muhammad 
ibn Da’id] was made known to Mw’nis al-Khadim, who had early 
knowledge of his situation, but as Abū al-Hasan ibn al-Furat feared 
him, he [Mw nis] counseled his execution. Accordingly, he was 


126 Al-Kisrawi indicates connection with the royal family of Persia and descent 
from Chosroes. The Beatty MS spells the name al-Kasrawi. The second title among 
his books has been obscured in the Beatty MS. 

127 Both the name al-Musta‘in and the title Episties are omitted by the Beatty MS. 
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killed. [His body] was taken out and cast into a canal by the gate at 
al-Ma'mtiniyah and later carried to his home.1?8 
Among his books there were: 


The Leaf, about historical traditions of the poets;!2° the delightful book, 
Poetry and the Poets; Who among the Poets Was Named ‘Umar 
during the Pre-Islamic and Islamic Periods;!8° The Four, modeled after 
the book of Abii Hiffan; The Viziers. 


Ali ibn ‘Isa ibn Da’ iid ibn al-Jarrah 

He was in a position of leadership, having power and rank, but 
he was especially famous and conspicuous for his professional skill 
and virtue." Three times he served as the vizier of al-Muqtadir. He 
traced his lineage back to al-Hasan.3® 

He died on the day during the morning of which Mu‘izz al- 
Dawlah crossed over, which was the day of the conflict in the 
middle of the night, during Dhi al-Hijjah [the twelfth Muslim 
month], in the year three hundred and thirty-four [a.p. 946]. He 
was buried in his house.* Among his books there were: 


#8 To understand this passage it is necessary to know the history. ‘Abd Allah 
ibn al-Muʻtazz contested the right to be the caliph with al-Muqtadir and ruled for 
one day, after which he was killed; see Hitti, Arabs, p. 468. At this time Mu’nis 
Abū al-Hasan al-Muzaffar, called al~-Khadim, was an influential member of the 
government. He evidently knew of a connection between Muhammad ibn Di’ üd 
and ‘Abd Allāh ibn al-Mu‘tazz, but was inclined to forgive him for his complicity 
with the plot. When, however, he learned that the powerful vizier Ibn al-Furdt was 
afraid of Muhammad ibn Da’tid, Mu’nis al-Khidim did not want to lose the favor 
of his chief and so encouraged the execution of Muhammad ibn Dia’iid. For the 
Ma’miiniyah Quarter, see Coke, Baghdad, pp. 65, 116. 

129 Flügel adds, “which he wrote for Ibn al-Munajjim,” probably either Hériin 
ibn ‘Ali the authority on poetry, or Abii Ahmad Yahya ibn ‘Ali, the court favorite. 

180 Flügel has ‘Amr instead of ‘Umar. Flügel also adds the clause “during the 
Pre-Islamic and Islamic Periods.” The last title is not found in the Beatty MS. 

181 The Flügel edition has “law” instead of “virtue.” 

182 At this point there is a space left in the Beatty MS, evidently meant to be filled 
in later with data about genealogy. 

188 The translation follows the Beatty MS. Flügel gives, “He died on the day in 
which Mu‘izz al-Dawlah crossed over, which was Friday, at midnight during the 
month of Dht al-Hijjah, in the year three hundred and thirty-four [a.p. 946].” 
Ahmad ibn Buwayh, known as Mu‘izz al-Dawlah, came from al-Ahw4z to Baghdad, 
and after a period of negotiations he deposed and blinded the Caliph al-Mustakfi, 
early A.D. 946. See “Mu‘izz al-Dawlah,” Enc. Islam, UI, 705; Miskawayh, V, 87 (84); 
88 (85); Hitti, Arabs, p. 470. 
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Collection of Invocations; The Meaning and Explanation of the Qur'an, 
with which work Abii al-Husayn al-Khazziiz and Abii Bakr ibn Mujahid 


helped. him; ‘The Secretaries, the Politics of the Kingdom, and a Record 
of the Caliphs. 


His Son, Abdi al-Odsim ‘Tsai ibn “AR 

He devoted luis time to fogic and the ancient sciences. His birth 
was —-——. Among his books there was a book about the Persian 
language, 


Abii al-Qösim ‘Abd Allah ibn “AB iba Mabammad ibn Dr üd ibn 
al-Jarrah'4 
Te was known as the son of Asmä, who was a sister of “Alt ibn 
‘ist. He was an excellent secretary and a writer of correspondence, 
among whose books there were: 
The Benefit, about history; The Explanation and Correction of Speech 
(Tongue). 


"Abd al~Rahovan ibn Isä 

He was a brother of Abū al-Hasan PAR ibn “Isa], and an excellent 
man. Fle was a secretary who served as vizier to al-Muttagi with 
the counsel of his brother. For the one who directed him and 
supervised his affairs was Abū al-Hasan “Ali ibn ‘isa. Among his 
books there were: 
Record of the Family of al-farral-—-Traditions about Them and Their 
Genealogies, Both in Ancient and Modern Times: ë History, from the 
year two himdred and seventy [a.p 883/84] to his owu day; large book 
about land tax fabkhardih which he did not finish. 


Ibn alAramram Abū al-Odsim ‘Abd Allah 
He held high positions®®* in the lowlands near ‘Umrin. Amoug 
his books there was The Land Tax (Al-Kharaj}, which he named 


a a meal bekakak" k 


#4 This paragraph is lacking in the Beatty MS. 

#6 The translation follows the Beatty MS, which gives a! abfarrah (“the family 
of al-jarrah”}. Fligel has ahi al-Rhard/ (‘people of the land tax”), which seems to 
be a mistake. 

84 "The translation “held high positions’ is taken from the Beatty MS. Filigel 
gives reaqsnat {and he died’, 
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Al-Mutawtwag “Al ibn al-Fach 

He was sutnanied Abii al-Hasan. Among his books there was 
The Viziers, supplementing the book of Muhammad ibn Da tid ibn 
alJarrah and brought up to the time of Abii al-Qdsim al-Kalwadhani. 


fbn. ale Farin}? 
Among his books there were: 


The Excellency of the Arrangement of the Qur'in; Epistles. 


Al-Marthadi 

Aba Ahmad ibm Bishr al-Marthadi the Eider was the man to 
whom Ibn, al-Rim? wrote verses about fish, for there was a joke 
between them. He served as the secretary of al-Muwaflag in con- 
nection with his confidential affairs. Among his books there were: 


Al-Anwa’, a large and exceedingly good book, Poems of the Quraysh, 
upon which al-Silf depended for “Al-Awraaq, for he plagiarized him-~ 
I saw a copy written in the handwriting of al-Marthadi; Collection of 
Letters.18* 


Mention of the Family of Thawdbalt ibn. Yimus 

Their origin was Christian. It is said that Yiinus was known as 
Lubabah and that he was a cupper (batberesutgeon). It is also said 
that Lubabah was their maternal ancestor. Abū Said Wahb ibn 
ibrahim ibn Tazadh said to me? 


There was once a dispute between “Af ibn al-Husayn and Abii al-"Abbas 
ibn Thawdbah about an estate.“ "They met at the hearing of some high 
official; I think he was ‘Uhayd Allāh ton Sulayman. “AH ibn al-llusayn 
delegated this case with Abū ab Abbäs to his brother, Abii al-Qäsim 


1a? The account of Tbn ab-Hfaras is nov found in the Beatty MS. 

ti This tide lacking in the Beatty MS. 

Ha The versions of the following passage show namero variations iu Filigel, 
the Beatty MS, and Waqtt, frsidd, V7 (2), 36. 

1 "The Pliigel text gives AbG ab Abbis Ahmad ibn Muhammad tbn Thawabah. 
"This man and the wife of ‘AH ibn al-Husayn were both descendants of Thawabah 
ibn Yunus, the cupper, and for that reason claimed the right to inheritance of the 
sane piece of property. When “AB proved his mtimate relationship with the cupper, 
his opponent gave up the case. 
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Ja far™ ibn al-Husayn, who was a match for (became the rival of) Abii 
al- Abbās. Abii al-‘Abbas began accusing him of falsifying and mocking 
him. Finally, in summing up his remarks he said to him, “Who are you 
that you have so roughly twisted the truth?” 


Then he [Wahb ibn Ibrahim] went on to say: 


‘Ali ibn al-Husayn turned to a boy accompanying him, as though he 
were the world to come, and took him by his hand, standing up in his 
place. Then he uncovered his head, saying with his loudest voice, “Oh, 
group of scribes, you have known me. This is my son, by so-in-so, the 
daughter of so-in-so. She shall be divorced from me by the divorce of 
invalidation and precedent (al-jarah wa-al-sunnah) according to the usage 
of the law codes, if this cupping scar on the vein of my neck is not the 
scarification of his [the boy’s| grandfather, so-in-so the cupper,! and if 
he is not surnamed for a grandfather Ibn Thawabah.”’ 


He [Wahb ibn [brahim] continued, “Abii al-‘Abbas gave up, 
neither answering [questions] nor making any remarks about the 
estate after that, capitulating without dispute or argument, so that 
the persons present respected this [outcome].” 

Abū al-"Abbas was troublesome and spiteful. Words of his, 
which are recorded, are both shameful and overbearing. It is for 
me to wash the words of this cupper from my mouth with rose 
water. From him we have, “When the people saw the Commander 
of the Faithful, they became chiefs, they trimmed their pens, they 
advanced and became viziers, with hobbled jumps.”" He died 
during the year two hundred and seventy-seven [A.D. 890/91]. 
Among his books there were: 


Collected Epistles; Epistle on Writing and Script (Penmanship). 


41 ‘The Beatty MS leaves a blank, but Flügel fills in the name Ja‘far. 

“42 The Flügel text has al~Bahrayn, an obvious error. The Beatty MS gives 
al-muzayyin (“cupper” or “‘barber’’), ' 

148 In this sentence, the Beatty MS and Yäqüt, Irshad, VI (2), 36, place t d before 
each verb. This may be meant to show the heavy speech of Abii al-‘Abbis. Prob- 
ably, however, Fliigel is correct in giving, instead of td, gad, an Arabic expression 
of emphasis. Flügel omits the last word of the Arabic quotation, and Yaqiit does 
not make it clear. In the Beatty MS the letters look like brs fn. As the long a is 
often omitted, the word may be, as translated, bi-rasafan (“with hobbled jumps”), 
which means with jumps like those of a fettered camel, a good description of the 
advances of upstarts, always bound by the caliph’s whims. 
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Abū ‘Abd Allah Muhammad ibn Ahmad ibn Thawabah 


He was a writer of.correspondence, who had an excellent literary 
style and served as the secretary of al-Mu‘tadid.@* He wrote a 
book of recorded letters. 


Abii al-Husayn ibn Thawabah 

He was the last one of the distinguished and learned men among 
those [descendants of Ibn Thawabah| whom we have seen. He 
wrote the book Epistles. 


Qudamah ibn Ja‘far 

He was Qudamah ibn Jafar ibn Qudamah, whose grandfather 
was a Christian. He became a Muslim under the auspices of al- 
Muktafi bi-Allah. Qudamah was one of the masters of literary 
style, one of the polished writers, and one of the distinguished 
philosophers. He was noted in connection with the science of logic, 
although his father Ja‘far was one of those who were neither interested 
in nor had any knowledge of it. Among his books there were :!46 


The Land Tax (Al-Kharaj), eight stages, to which he added a ninth;147 
Criticism. of Poetry; The Cleanser!* of Sorrow; Dismissal of Anxiety; 
his epistle about Abi ‘Ali ibn Muglah | Muhammad ibn ‘Ali],! known as 
The Brilliant Star; Withstanding (Making Clear) Grief; Wines of 
Thought;° Politics;4! Refutation of Ibn al-Mu‘tazz; The Pleasure 
of Hearts and the Provision of the Traveler. 


144 The name of the Caliph al-Mu'tadid is not in the Beatty MS. 

45 In the Beatty MS a space is left here; the name al~Muktafi bi-Allah is lacking. 
The Beatty MS implies that the grandfather became a Muslim. 

146 The scribe who copied the Beatty MS made careless mistakes in this list of 
titles. Yäqüt, Irshad, VI (6), 203-5 quotes Al-Fihrist giving a more accurate list. 

447 On the margin of the Beatty MS there is the note, perhaps a correction, 
“seven stages to which he added the eighth.” This line is followed by a longer 
explanation which has not been included in the translation, as it is evidently not part 
of the original. 

148 “Cleanser” is sdbiin, the modern word for “soap.” 

48 The Beatty MS omits Abu, evidently mistakenly. 

150 The Beatty MS is garbled, but both Flügel and Yaqiit, Irshad, VI (2), 36, give 
daryadg (“wines”). It can also mean “antidotes.” 

151 This title and those following are not in the Beatty MS. 
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Ibn Hammadah 

He was Abū al-Hasan Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn Hammadah 
the secretary. He was highly cultured and one of the most illustrious 
of the secretaries. He wrote books and met with men of letters. 
Among his books there were: | 


Examination of the Secretaries and a Collection of the Works of Men ot 
Understanding; The Epistles. 


Al-Kalwadhani 

He was Abū al-Qasim ‘Ubayd Allah ibn Ahmad ibn Muhammad 
ibn “Abd Allah ibn al-Husayn ibn Abi al-Hasan ibn Khusraw Pirtz 
(Firūz) ibn Hurmuz (Urmi) ibn Bahram (al-Mihriwan) from the 
lineage of Ardashir ibn Papak (Babak) and [known as] al-Kalwad- 
hani.488 He was the director of the Bureau of al-Sawad succeeding 
Abii al-Hasan “Ali ibn “Isa, and he was head of the group of secre- 
tarics. Then he served as a nominal vizier, gaining increased 
authority in the bureau of Ibn al-Furat. His birth was! —-—— and 
he died —-—~. Among his books there was Land Tax (Al-Kharaj), 
two manuscripts, the first of which he wrote during the year twenty- 
six [A.D. 937/38] and the second during the year three hundred and 


thirty-six | A.p. 947/48]. 





Abi al-Husayn Ishaq ibn Surayj, the Christian Secretary 
Among his books there were: 


Land Tax (Al-Kharaj), a thousand leaves; The Designated Land Tax 
(Al-Kharaj al-Ma‘riif), about two hundred leaves; his small book about 
the land tax, about one hundred leaves. 


182 “And a collection of the works of men of understanding” and the title follow- 
ing are not in the Beatty MS. 

158 The names in parentheses are those given in the Beatty MS. The names 
preceding these are Persian, taken from Firdawsi, Shahnama, VII, 150-69, and VI, 
254 ff. Instead of Hurmuz ibn Bahram, Firdawsi gives Hurmuz ibn Yazdigird ibn 
Bahram. For the town of al-Kalwadhin near Baghdad, see Yaqiit, Geog., V, 28. 

154 The Flügel text includes “before three hundred” (A.D. 912). 

155 'This paragraph is not in the Flügel edition, but is in the Beatty MS. 
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Ibrahim ibn “Isa, the Christian 
He was one of the secretaries with eloquent literary style and 
refined training. Among his books there were: 


Account of al-Hawari;15* Epistles. 


Abii Sa‘id Wahb ibn Ibrahim ibn Tazadh, the Secretary of al- Muti‘? 

He was one of the scholars whom we have known. He was dis- 
tinguished, cultured, a writer of correspondence, a collector of 
valuable books, and a man who was spiritually good. He and Abii 
al-Hasan Tazdadh ibn ‘Isa were the last of the secretaries whom we 
saw in the service of Abii Ja‘far ibn Shirzad. Abii Sa‘id died ———. 
Among his books there were: 


Amplifications, about the book which his father Ibrahim wrote; a book 
in which he collected accounts of the group [of secretaries]; Epistles, 
[selected] from his elegant compositions. 


Ibn Nasr%®8 

He was Abii al-Hasan ‘Ali ibn Nasr the Christian, son of a physi- 
cian, who died a few months ago and was one of the men of letters 
who were distinguished and were authors. He told me about a 
number of his books, but I imagine that he never finished most of 
them. Among his books there were: 


Amalgamation of Qualities, about fifteen hundred leaves—he wrote it 


156 Flügel gives al-Khawiriy; the Beatty MS has al-Hawari. Sabi, Wuzara’, 
p. 246, calls an official by this name who died A.D. 923/24 and was named Abii 
al-Qasim ‘Ali ibn Muhammad. Al-Hawäri might also refer to a Christian disciple. 
The Beatty MS omits the title which follows this one. 

157 The Beatty MS leaves a blank space where Flügel includes the name Täzädh. 
in the title of this account. The Beatty MS has a small note of no importance on. 
the margin at the end of the paragraph. Fliigel gives some variations, which do 
not seem to be accurate. 

188 As Ibn Nasr had the name ‘Ali, the term “Christian” in the first sentence must 
refer to his origin, before he joined Islam. On the margin of the Beatty MS there 
are notes saying that this paragraph was written in a different handwriting. As 
Ibn Nasr died at the time when AlI-Fihrist was written, it is reasonable to believe 
that the data about him was inserted after the original manuscript was composed. 
Shuja‘, VI, 434, sect. 408, gives the date of the death of Ibn Nasr as A.D. roor. 
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in his handwriting and formed it to include both government and belles 
lettres;!5° Training of the Sultan, more than one thousand leaves. 


Ibn al-Bazyar'®° 

He was Abū ‘Ali Ahmad ibn Nasr ibn al-Husayn al-Bazyar, a 
court companion of Sayf al-Dawlah. His father, Nasr ibn al- 
Husayn, was one of the people who moved up to Samarra. He 
lived at the time of al-Mu'tadid, whom he served and amused. His 
origin was from Khurasan and he adopted the sport [of hunting] 
with birds of prey, various kinds being given to him by al-Mu'tadid. 

Abū ‘Ali died at Aleppo during the lifetime of Sayf al-Dawlah, 
during the year three hundred and fifty-two [A.D. 963]. Among his 
books there were: 


Formation of Elegant Literary Style; Speech.‘ 


Ibn Zanji, the Secretary!” 

He was Abi ‘Abd Allah Muhammad ibn Isma‘il ibn Zanji. He 
was distinguished for beauty of penmanship. Among his books 
there were: 


His epistles; The Secretaries and the Profession. 


Al-Marzubani : 

He was Abū ‘Abd Allah Muhammad ibn ‘Imran ibn Miisa ibn 
Sa‘id ibn ‘Abd Allāh. His origin was in Khurāsān and he was the 
last of the writers about historical traditions and composers of books 
whom I saw. He was a quoter of traditions, with a truthful tongue 


159 This first book listed is not in the Flügel edition, but Flügel adds a title, Dis- 
tinction (““Al-Barda‘ah”), which the Beatty MS lacks. Flügel omits mention of the 
number of leaves given by the Beatty MS with the second title. The Beatty MS 
gives the second title as Training of the Sultan, whereas Flügel gives Association of (with) 
the Sultan. 

160 The Beatty MS gives al-baziydr (“the falconer”’) very clearly, but bazydr, same 
meaning, is used more often. The Beatty MS does not make clear whether Nasr 
ibn al-Husayn or al-Husayn was a falconer. 

161 "This last title is not in the Beatty MS. 

162 The Beatty MS lacks this paragraph except for the words “Ibn Zanji, the 
Secretary.” 


163 "The last two elements may be ‘Ubayd Allah instead of “Abd Allah. 
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and a broad knowledge of traditional authorities. He had also heard 
a great deal. His birth was during Jumada al-Akhirah [the sixth 
Muslim month] in the year two hundred and ninety-seven [a-p. 
909/10], and he is still living in our time, which is the year three 
hundred and seventy-seven [A.D. 987/88], so we pray that Allah, 
through His bounty and beneficence, may give him health and 
long life.1° Among his books there are:!® 


Pleasing (Kitab al-Mu’niq), with accounts of the famous Pre-Islimic 
poets, beginning with Imru’ al-Qays and the members of his generation 
(category), and with a thorough investigation of the traditions about 
them. Then [he discusses the poets] who started before Islam and lived 
into the Islamic period, with the Muslims following them and their 
generations. He deals with Jarir and al-Farazdaq, with their generations 
(categories) among the early Muslims, citing the best of the traditions 
about them, until the beginning of the “Abbasid regime, may Allah 
strengthen, support, prolong, and extend it. He mentions Ibn Harmah 
and al-Husayn ibn Mutayr, together with those who made their poetry 
known. The number of leaves [in this book] is over five thousand. 

Illuminating (Kitab al-Mustanir), in which there are accounts of the 
recent poets who were famous and prosperous, with a selection of their 
poems according to their ages and periods. The first of them. is Bashshar 
ibn Burd, the last one is Abū al~Abbas “Abd Allah ibn al-Mu‘tazz bi- 
Allah, with both of whom may Allah be well pleased. The number of 
leaves is six thousand, written in the handwriting of al-Marzubani in 
sixty Sulaymaniyah volumes.*% 


Profitable (Kitab al-Mufid), in which there are a number of sections. 
The first of these sections contains accounts of the Pre-Islamic and Islamic 
poets who were given surnames, with traditions as to which one of them 


464 The year of his death is given by different authorities as follows: Fliigel— 
98889; Yaqut, Irshdd, VI (7), so-—~cither 988/89 or 994; the Beatty MS, Khallikan, 
il, 67, and Baghdadi, Ta’rikh, Part III, p. 135 sect. 1159-994. The correct date is 
probably A.D. 994. On the margin of the Beatty MS there is a note, “‘From here 
to the end of the account of al-Marzubani it is in a handwriting other than that of 
the author.” 

165 The translation follows the sequence of titles as given in the Beatty MS. It 
is so different from the sequence in the Fliigel edition that the transliteration of the 
Arabic is given to help identify the titles. The different editions have variations in 
the number of leaves given for each book. 

166 Evidently there was a leather cover for each volume (mujallad) of one hundred 
paper leaves. Sulaymaniyah most likely refers to the kind of paper used. 
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was identified with a surname and whether he was noted for his father’s 
surname, or known in connection with his mother or the lineage of his 
grandfather, or related to his patrons, and also how these relationships 
were similar or were connected with the group as a whole.167 


In the second section there are mentioned the things quoted about the 


characteristics of the poets, together with the defects of their bodies and 
appearances, such as being Negroid, one-eyed, blind, weak-sighted, or 
leprous. There are also mentioned the things leaving traces on the body, 
from the hair of the head to the two feet, limb for limb. The third section 
is about the religious categories of the poets, such as the Shi‘ah, the 
theologians, the Khawirij, al-muthimiin, the Jews, and the Christians, 
and those who followed their rites.168 

The last section mentions everyone who put aside the recitation of the 
poetry of Pre-Islamic times so as to increase in importance and in Islam to 
become pious; also cach one who left eulogy! so as to rise to a higher 
standard, or [put aside] satire to be complimentary, and [put aside] love 
poetry to be virtuous; also each one who devoted his poetry to some one 
subject, as did the gid ibn Muhammad al-Himyari and al-‘Abbās ibn 
al-Ahnaf, and those who followed their precedent.1”° It is a book of five 
thousand leaves. 

The Alphabetical Book (Kitab al-Mu‘jam),!” in which are mentioned 
the poets alphabetically, starting with the ones whose names begin with 
alif (a), then those beginning with ba (b), to the end of the alphabet. It 
contains about five thousand names [of poets], with some poetry of each, 
a number of stanzas selected from his [each poet’s| famous verse. It 
exceeds one thousand leaves. 

The Acrostic (Kitab al-Muwashshah), in which there is a description of 
the points which have caused the authorities (al-'ulama’) to disapprove 


167 This is a free translation. The last phrase is literally, “or entered in its aggre- 
gate.” 

168 The word “theologians” is ahl al-kalam (“people of the word”) in Arabic. 
Richardson (Dictionary, p. 210) translates the term as “orators.” The word written 
as al-muthimiin usually means “the suspected ones,” but it might also mean “the 
agnostics.” This is probably the word intended here, rather than the longer Arabic 
form al-mutahhimiin (“heated,” ‘‘obsessed’’). 

169 “Eulogy” (al-madih) may be instead “indecent” (al-mudabbaj). 

170 This sentence evidently deals with poets who gave up the habits and interests 
of Pre-Islamic times so as to join Islim and to become respected by the Muslim 
community. 

171 Sometimes this word has a different significance, but here it obviously means 


“alphabetical.” 
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of some of the poets in connection with their poems [such as use of] 
kasrah [the vowel sign i|, errors of pronunciation, inconsistent use of 
vowel signs in verses, repetition of the last syllable of a verse, irregular 
rhyming, changes, ambiguity, loose weaving of the composition, and 
other errors of poetry. It exceeds three hundred leaves. 

Poetry (Kitab al-Shi'r),!” a compendium of its excellencies, with a 
description of its benefits, its injuries and defects; also a description of its 
kinds and forms, measures, prosody, essential points, and selections; also 
the training of its composers and reciters, proof of ‘its plagiarism and 
robbery, with other points about its varieties and forms. It exceeds two 
thousand leaves. 

Poems of Women (Kitab Ash‘ar al-Nisa’), about five hundred leaves.473 
Poems of the Caliphs (Kitab Ash‘ar al-Khulafa’), with more than two 
hundred leaves. Things Quoted (Kitab al-Muqtabas), with traditions 
about the grammarians of al~Basrah, mentioning the first person to speak. 
about grammar and he who first compiled it, with traditions about al- 
Farr’ and the scholars of al-Basrah and al-Kiifah, who quoted from others, 
and who among them lived in the City of Peace [Baghdad]; about three 
thousand leaves. 

Guide to the Right Way (Kitab al-Murshid). In it are traditions about 
al-mutakallimiin and the People of Justice and Oneness [the Mu'tazilah], 
with something about their meetings and doctrines; about one thousand. 
leaves. Poems Attributed to the Jinn (Kitab Ash‘ar ‘Tunsab ila al-Jinn),'”4 
about one hundred leaves. 

Gardens (Kitab al-Riyad),1”> in which are accounts of persons obsessed, 
arranged in categories. In it is a statement about [passionate] love and 
what results from it, with mention of its start and finish, together with the 
terminology and varieties connected with it, as recorded by the language 
scholars. [It also mentions] the derivations of these terms, with examples 
from. the poems of Pre-Islim and of men who converted to Islam, as 
well as of Muslims, including the more recent ones; more than three 
thousand leaves. 


172 The versions show variations; the translation follows the Beatty MS. 

173 In the Beatty MS the word for “book” (kitab) is carelessly omitted in this 
title and the one following it. 

174 Flügel gives this title as follows: “Poems of Those Imitating the Jinn-—in it he 
mentions whoever made an imitation in poetry; more than one hundred 
leaves.” 

175 The translation follows the Beatty MS in which the sequence and order of 
sentences is different from what is in the Flügel edition. 
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The Clear (Kitab al-Ra’iq).”8 In it there is a description of the charac- 
teristics of song, of its qualities, forms, and methods, together with 
traditions about the male and female singers among the freeborn, the 
handmaids, and the slaves; more than one thousand six hundred 
leaves. 

The Seasons (Kitab al-Azminah), in which there are the characteristics 
of the four seasons: summer, winter, and the two temperate ones; and 
also a description of heat and cold, clouds and lightning, winds and rain, 
seeking for fresh pasturage,” prayer for rain, and other things included 
in general descriptions of the spring and autumn. Then there are men- 
tioned the beauties!’® of the celestial sphere, the stations of the zodiac, 
the sun, and the moon with its stations, and also the characteristics ascribed 
to them by the Arabs and their poems about them.17® Also mentioned 
are the planets and fixed stars, the characteristics of night and day, the 
Arab and Persian days, the months and years, periods and eras, together 
with what appears in every one of the sections of this book in connection 
with language, historical traditions, and poems, giving explanations. It 
is about two thousand leaves. 

Flowers and Fruits (Kitab al-Anwar wa-al-Thimar). In it are some of 
the things said about the rose, the narcissus, and the other flowers in 
poetry, with what is said about them in the records and traditions. Then 
there are the fruits and mention of palms and all the fruits in general, 
with what there is for them of praise in poetry and prose; about five 
hundred leaves. 

Traditions of the Barmak Family (Kitab Akhbar al-Barimakah),!*° in 
which there is a description [of the period] from their beginnings until 
the downfall of the regime, ending with their disgrace; about five 
hundred leaves. 


176 Flügel gives the title Kitab al-Wathiq, followed by the paragraph as given here. 
The Beatty MS gives the title used in the translation, but lacks part of the 
paragraph. 

177 In the Beatty MS “‘fresh pasturage” (al-rawwdd) is clearly written, but it is 
given incorrectly by Flügel. 

178 Flügel has farafa, but zurafa ’ (“beauties”) seems to be more correct. For an 
explanation of the stations of the moon and the zodiac, sce “Astrology,” Enc. Islam, 
I, 496. 

178 This is a very free translation but seems to give the meaning implied in the 
Arabic text. The sentence which follows is clearer in the Beatty MS than in the 
Fliigel version. 

180 In the Flügel text this paragraph is much shorter than it is in the Beatty MS, 
which is translated here. 
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Distinguished for Excellence (Kitab al-Mufaddal or al-Mifdal) 1°! about 
clear speaking, Arabic, and writing; about seven hundred leaves. Con- 
eratulations (Kitab al-Tahani); about five hundred leaves. Submission 
and Pilgrimage (Kitab al-Taslim wa-al-Ziyarah); four hundred leaves. 
Visiting (Kitab al-‘lyadah) ;1®* four hundred leaves. Consolations (Kitab 
al-T'a‘azi) ;188 about three hundred leaves. 

Elegies (Kitab al-Marathi); five hundred leaves. The Exalted Book 
(Kitab al-Mu‘alla), about the excellencies of the Qur'an; two hundred 
leaves.1*4 Fertilization of Minds (Kitab Talgih al-Uqiil),1® with more 
than one hundred sections, the first of them being’ about the mind, 
culture, learning, and similar things. It has more than three thousand 
leaves. 

The Noble Book (Kitab al-Mushrif), about the rule of the Prophet, 
may Allah bless him and. give him peace, his culture, his preaching, his 
Companions, with whom may Allah be well pleased, and others, as well 
as about the testaments and the rule of the Arabs and Persians; one 
thousand five hundred leaves.18* Traditions about Those Who Make 
Metaphors in Poems (Kitab Akhbar man 'Tamaththal bi-al-Ashar); over 
one hundred leaves. Youth and Old Age (Kitab al-Shabib wa-al-Shayb) ; 
three hundred leaves. Crowned (Kitab al-Mutawwaj), about justice and 
good living; over one hundred leaves. Brocaded (Adorned) (Kitab al- 
Mudabbaj),!87 about banquets, invitations, and drink. Relief (Kitab 
al-Faraj) ;188 nearly one hundred leaves. 

Gifts (Kitab al-Hadaya); about three hundred leaves. Gifts!®® (Kitab 
al-Hadaya), another manuscript in his own handwriting. Ornamented 
(Kitab al-Muzakhraf), about the brothers (ikhwan) and companions 
(ashab); three hundred leaves. Traditions of Abū Muslim al-Khurasani, 
Giver of the Summons (Akhbar Abi Muslim al-Khurasani, Sabib 


181 Flügel gives “Kitab al-Mufassal, about clear speaking and eloquence.” 
182 The Flügel text gives Worship (“Kitab al~‘Ibadah’’). 
3 Flügel gives Raids (‘Kitab al-Maghazi’’). 
* This book is omitted in the Fliigel version. 

185 The translation follows the Beatty MS; Flügel differs. 

t86 The translation follows the Beatty MS; the number of pages and other details 
differ from Flügel. 

187 Fliigel gives Praise (“Kitab al-Madilv’). 

188 The Arabic could also be Al-Furaj or Al-Farj. Flügel gives The Young (“Kitab 
al-Farkh’’). 

189 This extra manuscript is mentioned in the Flügel text but omitted by the 
Beatty MS. 
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al-Da‘wal);¥9° one hundred leaves. Supplication (invocation) (Kitab 
al-fu‘A’); about two hnudred leaves, 

The Ancients (Kitib al-Awi1)) in which are accounts of the ancient 
Persians and of the People of Justice and Oneness [the Murtazilah], with 


something about their sessions and point of view; about one thousand 


leaves. The Newly Acquired (Kitab al-Mustatraf}, about the foolish and 
unusnal; over three hundred leaves. Traditions of the Children, the 
Wives, and the Family (Kidib Akhbar al-Awlid wa-al-Zawjat wa-al-Ah}), 
with praise and blame; two hundred leaves. Renunciation and 
‘Traditions of the Ascetics (Kitab al-Zuhd wa-Akhbar al-Znhhad); over 
two hundred leaves. Blame of the World (Kitab Dhamm al-Duny4); 
aver one hundred leaves, The Shining (Kitab al-Munir}, about repent- 
ance, good work, piety, abstention from the illegal, and similar things, 
over three hundred leaves. Warnings and Mention of Death (Kitab 
al-Mawi ‘iz wa-Dhikr al-Mawt); over five hundred leaves 1 
Traditions about Those Near Death (Kitab Akhbar al-Mulitadarin); 
one hundred leaves: The Chamberlains (Kitäb al-Hujjab);!"" one 
hundred leaves. Al-Hatim (Kieth al-Llatin** Aba Hanifah and His 
Associates (Kitib Abi Hanifah wa-Aslifbili).?°° Traditions at “Abd 
al-Samad ibn al-Mu‘adhdhal (Kitab Akhbar “Abd al-Samad ibn al 
Mu‘adhdhal}; abont two hundred leaves.?°? Traditions of Abt “Abd 
Allh Muhammad ibm. Hamzah al- Alawi (Kitab Akhbar Abi “Abd Allāh 


1w Aba Musim was called Giver of the Summons because he sounded the call 
to overthrow the Umayyad caliphs and to establish the “Abbasid regime, A.D. 750. 

181 Sor this book, the Beatty MS gives only the tite and the words “about one 
hundred and fifty leaves.” 

22 Flügel adds a few words eo this clause, but without changing the meaning. 

ae Flüge omits the number of leaves, bat adds “in his own handwriting.” 

191 As differences in the texts for this and a number of tithes which follow are 
unimportant, they are not described in detail. The translation follows the Beatty MS. 

we Fidigel omits this title. 

136 This title is not clear in the Beatty MS; it may also be Traditions about Settled 
People ("Kitab Akhbar al-Mubtadivin’}. 

9? Instead of “cham berlains” (alfinj#db}, this word might be “curtain” (ai-ftfab). 
Flügel gives Chiding the Chamberlains (“Kini Dhamr al-Hujiab”). 

8 The Fligel version has “The Poetry of Hddat ab tat CRitib Shir Phiten ab fat}; 
about one hundred leaves.” See Hitim, chief of the Tayy Tribe, in the Biog, Index. 

1e Plijgel has “Traditions of Abi Hanifah al-Nu‘mas ibn Thabit (Kish Akhbar Abii 
Hanifah al-Nubwdn ibn Thabit}; about ive hundred leaves.” 

28 This title and the ones which follow arc in the Fligel version, but not in the 
Beatty MS, 
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Muhammad ibn Hamzah al- Alawi, about one hundred leaves. Fradi- 
tions of the Kings of Kindah (Kitab Akhbar Mulük Kindah); about two 
hundred leaves. ‘Traditions of Abii Tammndm (Kitab Akhbar Abi Tan- 
maim) by itself; about one hundred leaves. “Traditions of Shu'bah ibn 
abaja (Kib Akhbar Shu‘bah ibn al-iajjaj); about one hundred 
leaves. Cancellation of Contracts (Kirib Naskh al-"Uhid), abont two 


hundred leaves, addressed to the judges. 


He had many books about the sawad*°! which he started to write 
and among which there were: 
Essences of Poetry (Kitib An‘an al-Shi‘r), about praise and satire, glory 
and generosity." Traditions about the Generous (Kitab Akhbar al- 
Ajwid). Descriptions (Qualities) (Kitab al-Awsif). Metaphors (Alle- 
gories) (Kitab al-Tash bihat). 
From the sources written in his own handwriting there have come 
down to us more than twenty thousand leaves. 


fbn al- Tustari?™ 

He was Sa‘id ibn Ibrahim ibn al-Tustari, surnamed Abii al- 
Husayn, a Christian living near the present time. Both he and his 
father worked for the Banti al-Furit2** He adhered to rhymed 
prose in his writings. Among his books there were: 


The Shortened and the Lenethened, according to alphabetical sequence; 
Masculine and Feminine, according to the same sequence; Epistles, 
about the invasions, according to this sequence; his collected epistles 
about each skill of his workmanship. 


Ibn Hajib al-Nu'man 
He was Abi al-Husayn al-Nu‘man ibn “Abd Allah, the secretary.” 
Abi al-Husayn was one of the unique men of the period for virtue, 


wi Although the word sawdd as a rule referred to central and southern Trig, here 
jt may mean “the populace’ or “environs.” This paragraph is not found in the 
Filigel edition. 

we In the original the word kiiäh is omitted before some of the titles, but it is 
understood. 

20% The Beatty MS gives al-Tushtari, which is evidently an error. Yaqut, Geog., 
i, 847, includes Tustar, but does not mention Pushtar. 

4° The Bang al-Furit were members of the family of the famous vizier ibn 
al-Furde, 

#05 A marginal note in the Beatty MS has Abfi al-Hapb. Figel has “Abd al“ Aziz, 
ibn Ibrahim, whose father was Hajib al-Nu'man Abi “Abd ARBAk.” 
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genius, and knowledge of writing in government offices. During 
the days of Mu‘izz al-Dawlah he was in charge of the Bureau of 
al-Sawad. No library of books has been seen that was better than 
his collection, for it contained every book, either by itself or in a 
compilation, cach one written in the handwriting of the scholar 
concerned. He died —. Among his books there were: 





Poems of the Secretaries; Traditions of Women, known as the book of 
Ibn al-Dukkani; Intoxication of Daytime (Odor of the Day), about 
neighborhood traditions; Youth; Negligence (Hazard) and Gathering 
of Flowers; The Courtesy of Superiors, in Office and Retired. 


Al-Sabi Abi Ishag Ibrahim ibn Hilal ibn Ibrahim ibn Hartin 

He was a writer of correspondence, a master of literary style, a 
poet, a scholar of geometry, and a man engrossed in developing 
writing, literary style, and poetry. His birth was after the year three 
hundred and twenty [a.p. 932] and he died before three hundred 
and eighty [A.p. 990].2°7 He wrote: 
Anthology of Epistles, written as late as this our own time—about a 
thousand pages; traditions of his family and the children of his father, 
which he wrote for some of his children; The Government of the Banii 
Buwayh, Traditions of the Daylam, and the Beginning of Their Rule, 
known as “Al-Taji” and “Al-‘Adudi’ ;?°8 Missives of al-Sharif al-Radi 
Muhammad ibn al-Husayn al-Misawi, [surnamed| Abū al-Hasan; 
Anthology of Poetry. 


Al-Muhallabi Abū Muhammad al-Hasan ibn Muhammad 

He was the vizier of Mu‘izz al-Dawlah,?°® a poet, a master of 
literary style, the best of the period during his time. He died 
Among his books there were: 





Epistles and Edicts; a collection of his poems, which were only a few. 


206 This title and the one which follows are lacking in the Beatty MS. 

207 ‘This sentence is not in the Beatty MS, which must have been copied before 
A.D. 990, or based on the original written before that time. 

208 ‘Kor Buwayh and Daylam, see Hitti, Arabs, p. 470. Al-taji signifies “the 
crowned” and the second title honors the chief ‘Adud al-Dawlah. The two titles 
following are not found in the Beatty MS. Al-Sharif al-Radi died A.D. 998/99, after 
the death of al-Nadim. 

209 The name Muʻizz al-Dawlah and the mention of a collection of poems are 
in the Fliigel edition, but not the Beatty MS. 
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Ibn al-Amid 
He was Abii al-Fadl. He wrote: 


Collection of Epistles: The Method, about eloquent literary styles.?!° 


Al-Sahib Abū al-Qasim ibn ‘Abbad 

He was unique in his time, singled out during his period for 
eloquence of literary style, clarity, and poetry. Among his books 
there werc: 


Collection of Epistles; Sufficiency, about epistles; Al-Zaydiyah; Feasts 
and the Excellencies of al-Nawriiz (New Yeatr’s). 


Another Group 


Hafsuwayh 

His name was ——— and he was the grandfather of “Abd al- Aziz 
al-‘Asjadi al-Mariizi the poet. From what his mother said he used 
to quote “--—-— as if you were from the womb of a mixed breed 


(dispersed), except for the mother of Father Adam.”?!" He was one 
of the excellent tax officials, superior in his profession and the first to 
compose a book about the land tax. Among his books there were: 


Land Tax (Al-Kharaj); Epistles. 


Ibn ‘Abd al-Karim 

His name was Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Karim ibn 
Abi Sahl al-Ahwal, surnamed Abt al--Abbas. He was one of the 
outstanding and excellent men among the secretaries, well informed 
about the administration of the land tax and more capable in connec- 
tion with that type of work than the other men of his time. He 
died during the year two hundred and seventy [a.p. 883/84]. 
Among his books there was Land Tax (Al-Khardj). 


210 "This title is not in the Beatty MS. 

211 ‘This sentence and the list of books are in Flügel, but not the Beatty MS. 

212 The quotation is not in Flügel and a note on the margin of the Beatty MS 
says that this account is not in the penmanship of the author. The quotation lacks 
some words and is a joke, impossible to translate with certainty. The Beatty MS 
lacks the title Epistles. 
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Ibn al-Mashitah 

He was Abū al-Hasan “Ali ibn al-Hasan, nicknamed Ibn al- 
Mashitah by the persons whom he treated harshly.?48 He lived near 


our own time and was skillful and outstanding in connection with - 


finances and the administration of the land tax. Among his books 
there were: 


Answer of the Stubborn; The Excellent Book about the Land Tax 
(al-Kharaj); Instruction about Certain Consultations, which I have seen, 
written in his own handwriting. 


Ibn Bashshar 

Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn Sulayman ibn Bashshar was the 
secretary and teacher of Abū ‘Abd Allah al-Kūfi, the vizier. He 
was one of the secretaries who excelled in eloquent literary style and 
professional skill. Among his books there were: 


The large book, Land Tax (Al-Kharaj), a rough copy of which I saw 
written in his own handwriting—about one thousand leaves; Drink 
(Wine) and Court Companionship, written in his own handwriting. 


‘Abd Allah ibn Hammad ibn Marwan, the Secretary 

I know nothing more about his life. Among his books there was 
The Meaning of White Hair, Its Refinements, the Excellency of Its Hues, 
the Arrangement of Its Front Parts, What Is Said about It in Prose and 
Poetry, and the Dyes. 


Another Secretary 
He was known as Ya‘qiib ibn Muhammad ibn ‘Ali. Among his 


books there was Dyes, the Reproach of White Hair, and Praise of 
Youth. 


Muhammad ibn Ahmad ibn ‘Ali ibn Khiyar, the Secretary 
Among his books there was Land Tax (Al-Khardj). 


2 


213 ‘This nickname meant “son of the woman hairdresser.” He was not as cruel 
as other officials, but evidently used harsh methods of collecting taxes, as the title 
of his book Answer of the Stubborn suggests. 
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Ibn Surayj?"4 

He is of our time, living in this our age. His name is Ishag ibn 
Yahya ibn Surayj the Christian, surnamed Abū al-Husayn. He has 
an excellent knowledge of the government departments, supervision 
of public works, and the administration of the land tax. He is also 
preeminent and knowledgeable in the study of the stars. His 
birth was during the year three hundred |aA.p. 912/13], during 
Sha‘ban [the eighth Muslim month]. Among his books there are: 
The large book, The Land Tax (Al-Kharaj), which he divided into two 
sections and six stages; the small book, The Technique of the Land Tax; 
The Work of Consultation in an Audience [presence of a high official] ; 
Interpretation of the Ordinances about Births, about one hundred 
pages; Gatherings Together of History, which he collected. 


Another Group 


Bah 

He was Abū ‘Abd Allah Muhammad ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn Ghalib 
al-Isbahani, whose nickname was Bah. He was a master of literary 
style, a writer of correspondence, and a secretary, who was called 
“Bah” because he said in one of his verses: “He revealed (bah) 
what was in the soul, making it known.” 

He came to Baghdad, where he stayed with al-Nighyani, the 
secretary, for whose children he composed his book about epistles. 
Among his books there were: 


Collection of Epistles, in eight sections. He wrote an additional ninth, 
which he called The Book of Correlating Prose and Poetry; Al-Tawsikh 
wa~-al-Tarshih, about some of the dualists among the Shu‘tibiyah;?* 
Oratory and Eloquence; Poverty (Al-Faqr). 


214 This man should be compared with Abū al-Husayn Ishaq ibn Surayj. As his 
son’s name was al-Husayn, the family must have become converted to Islam. 

215 The Flügel version has “grammar” (al-nahw), but the Beatty MS clearly gives 
the word for “stars” (al-nujum). l 

216 This title is given as it is written in the Beatty MS, perhaps meaning, “Fouling 
and Administering Well.” But the first word is perhaps meant to be al-tawshīh 
(“arranging verses”) or al-tawshij (“binding together”), while the last word may 
mean “rearing” or “educating.” The word “dualists” is taken from the Beatty MS, 
which differs from the Fliigel text. The term seems to be logical, as there were 
many Manichaeans and Zoroastrians among the Shu‘tbiyah, or non-Arabs. The 
Beatty MS gives Al-Figar for the last title, which is very likely an error. 
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Abū Muslim 

He was Muhammad ibn Muslim ibn Bahr al-Isbahani, a secretary, 
writer of correspondence, master of literary style, theologian, and 
debator. Abū al-Hasan ‘Ali ibn ‘Isa used to have connections with 
him, and desired his company. Among his books there were: 


A Collection of Explanations for the Interpretation of the Revelation 
According to the School of Thought of the Mu'tazilah, about exegesis 
of the Qur’an-—a large book;#!7 a collection of his epistles. 


Ibn Tabdataba al‘ Alawi 
He is mentioned in connection with poetry and the poets. Among 
his books there were: 


Support of the Exalted; Standards (Examining) of Poetry; Poetry and 
the Poets, his selections; an anthology of his poetry.?48 


Al-Diymarti 

His name was —-. Diymart is in the region of Isbahan. He 
was a master of literary style, an author, and a grammarian, among 
whose books there was Training of Character. 





Ibn Abi al-“Awadhil 
He was —--—. Among his books there was Excellence and 
Eloquence. 


Abii al-Husayn Muhammad ibn ‘Ali al-Isbahani al-Diymarti 
Among his books there were: 
The Faults of Thaqif and the Rest of the Arabs; Al-Hamasah.?9 


‘Abd al-Rahman ibn ‘Jsa al-Hamadhani 

He was the secretary of Bakr ibn ‘Abd al~‘Aziz ibn Abi Dulaf. He 
was a poet and secretary, among whose books there was Pronuncia- 
tions (Dialects). 


217 The Beatty MS omits “a large book.” 

218 The anthology is not mentioned in the Beatty MS. 

%19 For the Thaqif Tribe, see “Thakif,” Enc. Islam, IV, 734. Al-Hamäsah is omitted 
by the Beatty MS. It means “valor” and is often used as the title of an anthology of 
poetry. 
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Ibn ‘“Abdakan 
His name was Muhammad - and he was a secretary of the 
Tulin family. He was eloquent, a writer of correspondence, and a 
master of literary style, who wrote a large collection of epistles. 





Ibn. Abi al-Baghl 

His name was Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn Yahya ibn Abi al- 
Baghl, surnamed Abū al-Husayn.2° He was summoned from 
Isbahan to be promoted to act as vizier during the days of al- 
Muqtadir. He was eloquent, a writer of correspondence, and a 
master of literary style, one of the people of Marwan. He was 
also a poet of excellent quality, with natural talent, who wrote a 
collection of epistles. His epistles were about the conquest of 
al~Basrah.?22 


Muhammad ibn al-Qasim al-Karkhi??3 

He was one of the secretaries who were transferred to the vizierate. 
He was a writer of correspondence and a master of literary style, 
who wrote: 


Anthology of Epistles; Anthology of Poetry. 


Al-Bahath ‘an Mi‘yis?#4 

His name was Muhammad ibn Sahl ibn al-Marzuban al-Karkhi, 
surnamed Abii Mansiir. He was one of the people of al-Karkh and 
one of the masters of eloquence and literary style. A man who saw 
him told me that he had a paralyzed hand.? Among his books 
there was The Limit of Perfection (Al-Muntahi fi al-Kamal), com- 
prising twelve books (chapters), which were: 


220 'The Flügel text does not give “Ahmad ibn.” The translation follows the Beatty 
MS. A father and a son have probably been confused. See Ibn Abi al-Baghl for the 
members of this family. 

221 Flügel has al~marwat, but al-Marwan, a part of Marw (Merv), seems to be the 
word meant. 

+23 The reference to his epistles is not found in the Beatty MS. 

%23 Flügel gives al-Maqsam instead of al-Karkhi. The second title is lacking in 
the Beatty MS. 

“4 The name means “searching for the difficult in learning,” and is given in the 
Beatty MS. Flügel has a different form, almost certainly incorrect. 

28 In the Flügel edition, this statement is given incorrectly. 
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Praise of Culture; Desenption of Rhetoric {Eloquence}; Prayer and 
Glorification; Passionate Love and Separation; Love of Fatherlands; 
Congratulations and Consolation; Hope and the Hoped-Por; Youthful 
Amatory Praises and Bescechings; Praise and Blame; Apologies (Ex~ 
cuses); Pronunciations (Dialects}; Values of the Government. 


Aba Said “Abd al-Rahman ibn Abmad al-Isbahani?* 
He wrote Epistles. 


AL-Abhari al-Isbahani 

Nothing more is known about him. [except that] among his 
books there were: 
Formation of Literary Style; Training of the Secretary; The Court 
Companion 


Al-Jayhani 

He was Abū ‘Abd Alih Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn Nasr 
al-Jayhani, the secretary, vizier of the lord of Khurasin, among 
whose books there were: 


Roadways and Kingdoms; Usage of Examples of Writing the Contracts 
of the Caliphs and Governors‘ Additions to the book of al-Nashi 
about discourses t? Epistles. 


Abii Zayd al-Balkhi 

Fis name was Ahmad ibu Sahl and he was distin guished iu connec- 
tion with both ancient atid modem sciences. In his compositions and 
compilations he followed the usage of the philosophers, but, as he 
resembled the men of letters and was closest to them, Ihave included 
him in this section of the book. 


#2¢ The Beatty MS has Abii Sa'd instead of Abū Sad. The translation follows 
Fliigel, which is probably correct. The Beatty M5, however, corrects Fligel by 
giving Al-Abhari as a separate heading rather than running it into the preceding 
paragraph, 

aat Last title not in the Heatry MiS, 

at "Phe translation follows what seems to be indicated in the Beatey MS. ‘The 
Wiigel edition varies. 

#26 The Flügel edition is garbled, but the Beatty MS dearly gives al-Nashi, 
although which one of the men with this name is not explained. ‘The final title is 
not in the Beatty MS. 
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lt is said of Abū Zayd that he said: 


Al-Husayn ilm ‘AB al-Marwarriidhi, the brother of Su‘lak, used to conduct 
familiar and continuous prayers for me, but when I dictated my book 
about investigation by methods of interpretation, he discontinued these 
prayers! for me, Then Abū APH al-Jayhani, the vizier of Nasr ibn 
Ahmad, had slave girls with whom he used to favor me, but when f 
dictated my book Offerings and Sacrifices, he withheld then: from me. 


Al-Husayn [al-Marwarrtidhi] was a Qarmad, al-Jayhini a 
dualist, and Abū Zayd was accused of heresy. But it has been 
related that al-Balkh?™ said, “This man,” meaning Abū Zayd, 
sufferin g an injustice, for he is a believer in the oneness Jof Alih]. 
iknow it from other people and also because I was brought up with 
him. Although it [heresy | might have come from logic, we studied 
logic together and thanks be to Allāh did not become heretics.” 

Among the books of Abū Zayd there were? 


The Ordinances of Religions; The Categories (Divisions) of the Sciences; 

Choice of Conduct (Choice of journeys}; the large book, Politics: the 
small book, Politics; Perfection of the Faith? Excellency of the Art of 
Writing; Advantages of Bodies and Sonls; 84 ‘The Names of Al ah, 

Exalted and Sublime, and His Attributes; The Making of Poetry; The 
Excellency of the Science (Knowledge) of Historical Traditions; Names, 
Surmames, and Nicknames; Names of Things; Grammar and Conjuga~ 
tion; The Picture and the Pictured; his epistle about the definitions 
(limits) of philosophy; What is Correct about Judgments of the Stars; 

Refitation of the Worshippers of Idols; Excellence of the Mathemati cal 
Sciences; about divulging? che sciences of philosophy; Offerings and 
Sacrifices; Tnfaliibilicy of the Prophets, for Whom May There Be 
H nepeg AH 


He "AR? may be a mistake, as he qs usually called Abt “Abd Allah 

w This was probably Muhammad ibn allad] ibn alAbbis akBalkhr, who died 
in A.D. O34, three years before the death of Aba Zayd al-Balkhi. 

w "Phe list given here should be compared with Yaqnt, [rshdd, VIG}, 141-44. 

483 See Yigit, frshdd, Vi (i) 149 bonom. There is a note on the margin of the 
Beny MS implying chat this was an explanation of the perfection of religion. 

at Wait, Irshad, VED, 142 L y, adds, “known as The Tiwo Discourses.” 

Hi Plügel gives faha (drvu ging”), Yaqut aqsam ( dividing h and the Beatty MS 
igting (“acquiring”) 

He The pious phrase is not found in the Beatty MS, 
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Arrangement of the Qur'an; Qawari’ al-Qur’in;’ The Bold and 
Those Devoted to God (Al-Futtak wa-al-Nussak); a book in which he 
collected what was difficult to understand among the strange things in 


é con 33 > * 
the Qur’in; about how the “Stirah al-Hamd’”88 is representative of the © 


Qur’in asa whole; Replies of 3° Abū al-Qaisim al-Ka‘bi; Rarities among 
Various Sciences (Rarities in Various Forms); Replies of the People of 
Persia; Explanation of the Figures in the Book, “Heaven and the 
World,” by Abii Ja‘far al-Khazin; Replies of Abi ‘Ali ibn Abi Bakr ibn 
al-Muzaffar, known. as Ibn Muhtaj; Replies of Abū Ishaq al-Mu’addab 
[Ibrahim al-Harbi]; Verbal Nouns (Origins); Replies to the Questions 
of Abii al-Fadl al-Sukkari; Chess and Backgammon; The Superiority 
of Makkah over Other Places; Reply of the Epistle of Abū ‘Ali ibn 
al-Munir al-Ziyadi; Awakening of the Secretaries;*° the large book, 
Investigation of Interpretations; the clarifying epistle to the person 
reproached;?4 his epistle praising the profession. of the warrāq; his will 
(testament). 


Al-Bushi?®? 
He was Abti al-Qasim —-, Although I never saw any book 


of his, information was given to me by Abū “Ali ibn Sawwar,?” 
the secretary, to whom may Allah show mercy, who established the 
library of the endowment (al-waqf) at al-Basrah, and who was 
devoted to the sciences and strong in his passion for them. He told 
me, “There are some of his [al-Bushi’s] books in my library at 
al-Basrah.”’ 

Thus saith Muhammad ibn Ishaq [al-Nadim|: I am doubtful 
about “‘al-Bushi”’; is it written with a shin (sh) or a sin (s)? “Bust” 
is known to be a place in Sijistan, but we do not know “Bush.” 
That which made Abii ‘Ali [ibn Sawwar] feel that the pronunciation 





287 Verses recited for protection against men and demons. 

238 The opening siirah of the Qur’an. | 

239 T'he phrases translated as “replies of” may really refer to the replies of al-Balkhi 
in his disputes with other authors, in which case ‘replies to” would be the accurate 
translation. . 

240 The words given both in Flügel and the Beatty MS are not entirely clear. 

241 The word translated as ‘‘clarifying” is al-sdlifah, which usually means “‘pre- 
vious” or “former.” 

242 In the Flügel edition the heading is “Al-Busti.” — = 

243 'The Beatty MS spells the name as Suwar (meaning “cavalier”’). 
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was with shin (sh) was the dotting [of the consonants|.*44 We shall 
inquire about this man and his books and, if Allah so wills, make a 
supplement to his section. Abii ‘Ali said that his books were: 

Trees and Plants; Description of the Climate of Jarjin; his reply about 
the antiquity of the world; The Weakness of a Double-Faced Vizier: 
Preservation of Learning and Control of the Soul; his epistle about the 
ordinances of the principal organ of man’s body. 


Hamzah ibn al-Hasan 

He was from the people of Isbahan, a man of letters and an author, 
among whose books there were: 
Isbahan and Its Historical Traditions; Similitudes (Allegories) ; Kinds of 
Prayer; Mispronouncing (Al-Tashif); Examples of Af‘ala, into which 
both poetry and prose are introduced ;*#° Examples Derived from Proofs 
of Poetry; Information about al~Mushif;24 Epistles; Stlustrations, about 


tidings of joy. 


Hukmwayh ibn ‘Abdüs 
He was from the region of the Mountain (al-Jabal). Nothing 
more is known about his life. Among his books there were: _ 


Unusual Expressions (Al-Shawarid) in the Epistles; Literary Pursuits. 


Samakah 
He was the teacher of Ibn al-‘Amid and his name was Muhammad 


ibn ‘Ali ibn Sa‘id. Among his books there was Historical Traditions 
of the ‘Abbasids. 


Kushajim*” 

He was Abii al-Fath Mahmud ibn al-Husayn, whose literary 
work and poetry are famous. Among his books there were: 
The Training of a Court Companion; Epistles; an anthology of his 
poetry. 

“it See Yaqiit, Geog., I, 612, for Bust; p. 628 for Busht near Nisabiir. No place 


called Bush is mentioned. 

*45 Af‘ala is a verb form. This title and the four which follow are not in the 
Beatty MS. 

a Al-Mushif means a “written book,” but is as a rule used for the Qur’an, as is 
evidently the case in this title. 

*47 The paragraph about Kushajim is in the Flügel edition, but not the Beatty MS. 
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Khushkandnjah, the Secretary 


He was irom among the people of Baghdad, but spent most of 


his life at al-Raggah and then moved to al-Mawsil. His name was 
‘All ibn Wagi. The meaning of the name “Ali was dertved by the 
language authorities.“8 He composed a number of books, which 
‘Abdan, the chief of the IsmaiHyah, attributed to himself. He was 
friendly and agreeable to me. He died at al-Mawsil, a Shri? 
Among his books there was Explaining and Making Straight, about 
the institution of the land tax (aldeharaj) aud its usages. 


His Son, Abū al-Hasan Ahmad ibn ‘AHS? 
He was a secretary, poet, and master of literary style. He died in 
the City of Peace | Baghdad), there being among his books: 


Prose Joined to Verse (Prose Connected in Sequence}; The Production 
of Literary Style (The Art of Rhetoric); Benefits; an anthology of 
his poetry. 


Ibn. Kathir al-Aluwizi 
He was Abti Bakr Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn al-Fadl. Among 
his books there was Virtues of the Secretaries 2?! 


Abū Namlah ai-Numayli 

He was also called al-Namli, but we know nothing about his 
life. Among his books there was Precious Things (Al-Shudhiir), 
about the counseling of the caliphs and governors (umard). 


*48 "Phe Fliigel text apparently conftises this phrase and the Beatty MS does nor 
make clear exactly what the author meant, Literally the passage is “His name was 
‘AN from the masters of literary style in its meaning.” 

mE “A SREY Is not in the Beatty MS. 

at [his paragraph with ifs list of book titles is given very clearly im the Beatty Mh 
but badly confused in the Fliigel version. The Beatty MS does not mention the 
anthology of his poetry, > 

"84 Fitipgel has mandad { virtues h which is probably correct. In the Bearty MS 
the only word which at all fits the letters is suta’wik {“detective’’). 





ln the name of Allah, the Merciful, the Compassionate 
The Third Section of the Third Chapter 


of the book Al-Filrist, with accounts of the scholars and the names of 
the books which they composed, including accounts of the court companions, 

associates, men of letters, singers, buffoons, slap-takers, and jesters, with 
the names of their books? 


Account of Ishaq ibn Ibrahim al-Mamsilf, His Father and Family 

Ibrahim, was born during the year one hundred and twenty-five 
IAD. 742/43]. He was Ibrahim. ibn Maymiin [al-Mawsili]. May- 
miiu's uame was Mahan, but they changed it to Maymimn. Abi 
al-Fadl Hammad ibn Ishaq said, “Moy father gave me che genealogy 
of my grandfather Ibrahim, saying that he was Ibrahim ibn Mahan 
iba Bahiman (Bahmian) ibn Nusk.” 

Yazid ai~Muhallabi said, “Ishaq told me, “We are Persians from 
among the people of Arrajan. Our protégés (patrons) are the 
Hanzalah, who have lands among us? But still he was called 
at-Mawsili.* 

Al-Salit said, “Ishaq ibn [brahim had as sous Hamid, Hammäd, 
Abmad, Hamid, Ibrahim, and Padi. Aniong the offspring of Ibrahim 
al-Mawsili the only singers were Ishag and Tayyib.’® 


| 'This passage gives a good idea of the men who provided companionship, 
counsel, culture, music, and amusement for the ruler. For chese categorics of perscss 
attending at the court, see the Glossary. 

* The FHigel edition omits “nry father,” 

+ Fligel has Árrajān, an area south of Shiriz, whereas the Beatty MS has Arkan, 
probably an error, See YioSt, Geog, 7, 194, 210, Por angzalah, see “Hanzala” 
Ene. dsla, HE, 264. 

A Provably ibraliim: thn al-“Abbas, rather than a-Si described i nthe Bog. Index. 

t Ishag ibn Pordhira was also Abū Muhammad, but this first-born son muse hive 
died in childhood. 
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_ Ibrahim was born during the year one hundred and twenty-five 
[A.D. 742/43] and he died at Baghdad in the year one hundred and 
eighty-cight [a.p. 804], when he was sixty-four years old. Ishaq 
was born during the year one hundred and fifty [a.p. 767/68] and 


died in the year two hundred and thirty-five [a.p. 849/50], when his. 


age was eighty-five. He was Ishaq ibn Ibrahim ibn Mahan ibn 
Bahman ibn Nusk,’ whose origin was in Persia, but he fled from the 
oppressive taxation imposed upon him by the Bani Umayyah, 
coming to al-Kufah, where he dwelt among the Banū Darim.’ 

Ishaq used to say, “I do not want to die until the month of 
Ramadan goes by, so that I can profit by observing its fast and it [my 
death] will be when my balance is favorable.”* It is said that he 
fasted for some days at the start and, if the fast was not observed on 
any day, he gave a hundred gold coins (s., dinar) as alms. At the 
end, his illness became so serious that he could not endure the fast. 
The illness resulted from a purge given to him. Idris ibn Abi 
Hafsah composed an elegy for him, saying: 


May Allah, oh, Ibn al-Mawsili,. with a shower 

Of rain, water the tomb in which thou art a sojourner. 
Gone thou hast, making the noble lonely and fearful; 
No wonder an intimate weeps over thee!® 


Ishaq was a quoter of poetry and great deeds. He met with the 
Arabian masters of literary style, both men and women, who when 
they entered the sultan’s presence sought him out, remaining with 
him. He was also a poet who was skilled in the art of singing and 
trained in many sciences. He gained his livelihood from the sultan’s 
multitude of gifts honoring his perfection and superiority. 


€ Khallikan, I, 20 gives Nusk and the Beatty MS has Nusak; see Spiegel in 
ZDMG, IX (1855), ror. 

? As Ishaq lived after the end of the Umayyad regime, the last part of the sentence, 
“whose origin . . . among the Banii Darim,” probably refers to his grandfather. 
For the Banti Darim, see Qutaybah, Ma‘arif, p. 37. 

® The Beatty MS has mizani (“my balance,” “my scales”), which evidently refers 
to weighing the soul on the Day of Judgment. Flügel gives mabarrdti. 

° This passage refers to the last month of the life of Ishig, which was during 
Ramadan, when pious Muslims gain special merit by fasting, acts of charity, and 
studying the Qur’4n. Compare the rendering of the poem with Isbahani, Aghdni, 
Part V, p. 130 top, which has a different wording. 
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The literary works which he himself composed were the follow- 
ing, not counting Kitab al-Aghani al-Kabir (The Great Book of 


| Songs) about which there was a disagreement, the circumstances of 


which we are going to explain: 


His songs, which he sang; Traditions of Azzat al-Mayla’; Songs of 
Ma‘bad; Traditions of Hammad ‘Ajrad; Traditions of Hunayn al-Hiri;1° 
Traditions of Dhii al-Rummah; Traditions of Tuways; Traditions about 
the Singers of Makkah; Traditions of Sa‘id ibn Misjah; Traditions of 
al-Dallal; ‘Traditions of Muhammad ibn ‘A’ishah; Traditions of al- 
Abjar;#2 Traditions of Ibn Sahib al-Wadii'’; Selections from the Songs 
[Addressed] to al-Wathig; Observations and Indications; Drinks, in 
which he quoted from al-'Abbas ibn Ma‘an, Ibn al-Jassas, and Hammad 
ibn Maysarah." 


Legacies of the Learned; Jewels of Speech (Al-Kalam); Al-Rags 
wa-al-Zafn [types of dancing]; Melodious Singing and Cadence; 
Light-Footed (Al-Hadhlabin); Epistle to ‘Ali ibn Hisham;  Qiyan al- 
Hijaz;© Al-Qiyan; Selected Rare Forms; Traditions and Rare Forms;1® 
Court Companions ;?" Convivial Pleasantries; Intimate Association of 
Brothers and Evening Conversation of Close Friends; Traditions of Ma‘bad 
and Ibn Surayj and Their Songs; Traditions of al-Gharid; Preference 
for Poetry and a Refutation of He Who Forbids It and Opposes It. 


Information about Kitab al-Aghani al-Kabir (The Great Book of 
Songs)!® 
I read what was written in the handwriting of Abii al-Hasan “Ali 
ibn Muhammad ibn ‘Ubayd ibn al-Zubayr al-Kifi al-Asadi: 


10 Flügel has al-Khayri instead of al-Hiri, evidently an error. 

11 This title is given incorrectly in the Flügel version. 

12 The Beatty MS has al-Abkhar, which is a mistake. The Flügel version gives 
the next title incorrectly. 

18 The Fliigel text incorrectly combines the first two names as one. ‘The title 
which follows, Legacies of the Learned, is not in the Beatty MS. 

14 'The translation of this title and the following follows the Beatty MS, which 
differs from Flügel. 

15 Qiydn here almost certainly refers to slave girls trained to sing and dance. 
Al-Hijāz is the holy land of Arabia. 

16 Fliigel gives “‘selections” instead of “traditions.” 

17 This title and the ones which follow are not in the Beatty MS. 

18 Flügel includes this title in the list of books above. The Beatty MS has a 
separate heading. 
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Fadl ibn Muhammad al-Yazidi related to me saying, “I was at the home 
of Ishaq [Abii Muhammad] ibn Ibrahim al-Mawsili when a man came 
to him saying, ‘Oh, Abii Muhammad, give me Kitab al-Aghani.’ Then 
he [Ishaq ibn Ibrahim al-Mawsili| replied, ‘Which book, the one which 
{ myself composed, or the one composed for me? By the‘one he himself 
composed, he had in mind the Book of Traditions about the Singers (Kitab 
Akhbar al-Mughanniyin), one by one, while the book compiled for him 
[referred to] the Great Book of Traditions about the Songs (Kitab Akhbar 
al-Aghani al-Kabir), which. is in use by the public.” 


Another Statement about This Subject 
Abi al-Faraj al-Isbahani related to me, saying: 


Abii Bakr Muhammad ibn Khalaf Waki‘ told me, “I heard Hammad ibn 
Ishq say, ‘My father never composed this book, that is, Kitab al-Aghani 
al-Kabir, and never saw it. The proof of this is that most of its poems 
attributed [to my father] have been collected from traditions about them 
and from what has been sung from them as late as this our own time. 
Furthermore, most of the genealogies of the singers are erroncous. What 
my father did compile from the collections of their songs points to the 
falsity of this book. For truly a warraq of my father’s wrote it after his 
death, except for “Al-Rukhsah,”!® which is the first part of the book 
and which my father did compose. All of its traditions, however, are 
from our quotations. ” 


Abi al-Faraj also said to me: 


I heard this from Abū Bakr Waki‘ as a statement, which I memorized, 
but putting it into words I may add or subtract something. Moreover, 
Jahzah told me that he knows the warraq who wrote it, his name being 
Sandi ibn ‘Ali. His shop is at Tag al-Zibl (the Dung Arch) and he served 
as a warrdg for Ishaq [al-Mawsili]. He and a partner who was with him 
agreed about writing it. This book was known in former times as 
Kitab al-Sarah (Book of the Best).2° It has eleven sections, each section 
being called by its beginning [line]? The first section of the book is 
“Al-Rukhsah,” which is the composition of Ishig, about which there is 
no doubt or disagreement. 


19 Here rukhsah, probably meaning “indulgence,” very likely implies that although 
singing was not encouraged by religion, it was granted indulgence by God. 

20 Perhaps this title is meant to be Kitab al-Shudah (“Book of Singing” or “Book 
of Chanting Songs”). 
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Order of the Sections of the Book [Kitab al-Aghani al-Kabir], 
Quoted until the Present Time 


First: Passion I plucked from her as a child, 

And her love did not cease in strength to grow and increase. 
Second: I do not bear the ancient grudge against them, 

For the chief of the people is not one who harbors malice. 
Third: Spend some time with Zaynab, for he has ransomed the riders. 

Little will there be of condolence, if tomorrow is the move. 
Fourth: Stop, let us weep for the memory of a beloved, 

And an abode at the bottom of the sands between al-Dakhil 

and Hawmal.”” 


Fifth: Has he complained because®* wealth comes and goes, 
What remains of wealth being tradition and remembrance? 
Sixth: | Oh, mistress of the camel litter, bend towards us, 


For if thou dost not do so, wrong wilt thou do. 
Seventh: Oh, dwelling of ‘Atikah, where free I am from concern for 
the enemy 
And where my heart is in safe keeping. 
Eighth: Passion your inflamed soul has aroused; 
In the early morn at Tiidih, behold the camel litters.*4 
Ninth: For thou art as the night, which overtakes me, 
As though I imagined that the road from you was a highway. 
Tenth: Ifher people wronged her dwelling. 


Ishaq composed accounts of a group of poets. Among them there 
were: 


Traditions of Hassän [ibn Thabit]; Traditions of Dhi al-Rummah 
[Ghaylan ibn ‘Ugbah]; Traditions of al-Ahwas [‘Abd Allah ibn Mu- 
hammad]; Traditions of Jamil [Abū ‘Amr ibn ‘Abd Allah]; Traditions 


21 This list of ten sections does not include ‘“‘Al~Rukhsah,” mentioned above. 
On p. $7 at the beginning of his volume, Flügel gives a note on this passage. But 1t 
is based on his text, whereas the translation is from the Beatty MS, which differs 
in many details. For the connection of some of the following phrases and names 
with the poets Farazdag and Jarir, see Qutaybah, Shi‘r, p. 288. This is a free trans- 
lation. 

22 For these desert names, also mentioned in a poem of Imru’ al-Qays, see Yäqüt, 
Geog., II, $59. 

23 A more literal translation is “has he blamed that.” 

24 The camel litters were covered seats on the camel’s backs in which the 
women sat. 
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of Kuthayyir libn ‘Abd al-Rahmin]; Traditions of Nusayb [Abi al- 
Hajna’|; Traditions of “Agi ibn ‘“Ullafah: ‘Traditions of Ibn Harmah 
[Tbrahin, ibn “AT? 


Hammdd ibn ishaq libn rains al-Maw sil] 

[Jordhier ibn al Abbas) al-Sdli said, “IMarmunad was a man of 
letters, who quoted [poetry and traditions]. He shared with his 
father Ishaq much of what he heard. He also met the great men 
among his elders.* He heard [lectures by] Abi ‘Ubaydah and al- 
Asmat and composed books about literature, absorbing niost of his 
father's learning.” 

Another person said Haminad was nicknamed ° ‘al-Barid” (the 
Cold One} and Yahya ibn ‘Ali related, “I said to my father, “Why 
is Hanimad called “al-Barid’? He replied, “My son, they have 
done him wrong. He used to sit by his father, Ishaq, and Ishaq 
was like a kindled fire, brilliant with impulsiveness of tempera- 
ment. 2? Hammad died ——-—- . Among his books there were: 


Drinks; “Traditions of al-Hlufay’ah; ‘Traditions of Dad al-Rummanh; 
‘Urwah ion Udbaynah; a selection of the songs of his grandfather, 
Ibrahim [al-Mawsilf], ‘Traditions of Reba [ibn ‘Abd Alh al- Ajjājj,; 
Traditions of Ubayd Algh ibn Qays al-Rugayydt: ‘Traditions of the 
Court Companions. 


Traditions about the Family of al-Munajjim, in Order of Sequence 

The name of Abū Manstir was Abin Husus ibn Warid ibn Kad 
ibn Mahandadh khsnns ibn Fariikhzadh ibn Ashtād Zivar ibn Meher 
Husnus ibn Yazdijird.* 


28 ‘Thus title 1s not in the Beatty MS, 

1E Tbs probably refers to persons who were authorities for Arabic poetry and 
Hrerature, although they might also have been tribal chiefs, government officials, 
learned scholars, or the elderly men of his father’s acguaintance. 

" "Phe son was, therefore, called * ‘he Cold One” because he seemed cold 

cloned his impulsive father, 

#8 “This last title is not in the Beatty MS. 

ae ita impossible to know how to spell these Persian names, as the Araltic texts 
lack most of the vowcl signs and are imperfect. In the Beatty MS there are vowel 
signs for Edusinis, but no consonant points. The word t therefore probably written 
incorrectly. The names are mentioned in Khallikan, IV, §4-84, but are probably 
not accurare, 
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Yahya bis sou, surnamed Abū “Ali, was a protege of al-~ Ada’ min. 
At first he was associated with al-Fad! ibn Sahi, working on his 
hypothesis of the judgments of the stars. Then, when the happening 
befell al-Fadi®° al-Ma'miin chose him [Yaby a), seeking him for 
Islan. Whereupon, he became a Muslim nader the patronage [of 
al-Ma mün ond devoted himself to him. Yahya died when he was 
setting forth to Tarsus Farsi) and he was buried at Aleppo in the 
cemetery of the Quraysh, where there is an inscription on his grave. 
Fis sons were Muhammad, “Ali, Said, aud al-~Hasan. 

Muhammad was highly cultivated, a master of literary style, 
eloquent m expression. He composed anthologies and famous 
traditions, there being among his works the Traditions of the Poets. 
He also understood singing and astrology. 

‘All ibu Yahya became associated with Muhammad ibn Ishaq ibn 
ibribim al-Mus‘abi and later with al-Fath ibn Khaqan, for whom he 
made a library of learning.®! He transcribed for it [sections] from 
his own books and from things al-Fath asked hint to write, more 
than enough to form a Hbrary of learning. He died during the last 
days of al-Mu'tamid, being buried at Samarra. His sons were 
Ahmad Abū ‘Isa, “Abd Allah Aba al-Qasim, Yahyd Abū Ahmad, 
and Marin Abū ‘Abd Allāh. Hariin wrote many books. 


Another Account of Them [the Family of al-Munajjim| 

Abti al-Hasan “Aff ibn Yahyä ibn Abi Manstir al-Munajjim was a 
court companion of ab. Mf utawakkil and not on ly one of his intimate 
associates, but the foremost among them. He was attached to him 
and the caliphs following him until the time of al-Mu‘tantid. He 
was a quoter of poems and traditions, as well as a good poet, who 
learned from {shag [al-Mawsili), quoting him. As his work among 
the caliphs was outstanding, he sat among their kinsinen [leaders] 
aud they told lim their secrets, entrusting lim with their news. He 
died during the year two hundred and seventy-five [a.p. 888/80]. 
Among his books there were: 


w Al-Padl ibn Sahl, vizier of al-Ma'mun, known for his interest i: astrology as 
weil as for his high government positions, was murdered in his bath at the age of 48, 
see Khathkan, H, aya~79. See Glossary for “judgments of the stars.” 

1 “Library of learning” (khizdnat alhikmah was probably a term derived from 
the Bayt al-Bikmials, the famous library at Baghdad founded by al-Ma’wain, 
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Poetry and Poets, Ancient and Islamic, in which he quoted Muhammad 
iba Sallam jal-Jumahil, Muhammad ibn ‘Umar al-Jarjini, and others 


besides them; ‘Traditions of Ishaq ibn Ibrahim. [al-Maw/silf]; Cooked 
Food, 


His Son, Abū Ahmad Yahyd ibn “Ali ibn Yabya ibn Abi Mansur”? 
He was born during the year two hundred and forty-one [aD. 
855/56] and died on Monday night, the thirteenth night of the 
month of Rabi ‘al-Awwal ft the third Muslim monti 1} during the 
year three hundred a.p. or2/13}. Te was a comt companion of 
al-Muwaf iffag atid the caliphs following him. He was also a theologian 
of the Mu'tazili school of thought and the author of many books. 
He had, moreover, a class (session), which was attended by (i-al- 
hadrah) a group of theologians. Among lns books there was Splendor 
(AL-Bahir}, about the traditions and poems of the poets who lived 
during the two regimes [the Umayyad and the “Abbasia|, He began 
with Bashshar, Ibn Harmah, Turayh [al-Thagafi], Ibn Mayyadah, 
Muslim [iba Walid], Ishiq ibu tbrahim lal~Mawsili), Abū Riffin, 
and Yazid ibn al-Tathriyah. The last one he wrote about was 
Marwan ibn Abi Hafsah. He did not finish this [book], bue his son, 
Abii al-Hasan Afmad ibn Yalrya ibn “All, did complete it, with the 
decision to add to his father’s book the lives of the modern poets. 
From among these he wrote about Abii Duldmah, Walibah ibn 
al-Flubab, Yahyd ion Ziyad, Mutt ibn fyäs, and Abd “Ali al-Bagir. 


Abii al-ldasan Almad ibn Yahya ibn “ALS 

He was a theologian and an authority for the law according to 
the code of Abi Ja'far al- Tabari. Isaw a portion of a book by Abii 
Ja‘far about the law written in his handwriting. Abū al-Hasan 
also wrote books which he composed independently of previous 
works, among which there were: 


Traditions of his family and their genealogy in Persia; Consensus of 
Opinion, about the law according to the code of al-Tabari; Introduction 


a The Beatty MS runs this heading into the text. The Phigel text has only the 
words “His Son.” 

“4 The Arabic versions have no separate heading here. The Beatty MS does not 
give the full name as Fligel does. 

#4 This sentence is in the Beatty MS, but lacking in Flügel 
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to the Code of al-Tabari aud the Triumph of His School of Thought;® 
The ‘Times (Seasons}.°* 


Abii ‘Abd Allah Héria ibn ‘Ali ibn Yahya ibn Abi Mansiir®? 
He died during the year two hundred and eighty-cight [avp. 
go0o/gor|, while he was still young. Among his books there were: 


The Distinguished (Al-Ban‘), which was a selection of the poetry of 
the modern?! poets, without commucrt on them; ‘Traditions of the Poets, 
a large book which he did not finish—the persons included in ic were 
Bashshar, Abi al-“Asthiyal, and Aba Nuwas; Women: What Fell co 
Them of Fame and Good Qualitics and What Was Said of Them in 
Poems and Beantiful Speech. 


Abt al-Hasan “Al ibn Hariin ibn “Al ibn Yahya 

We [al-Nadin| have seen and heard him. He was a quoter [of 
poctry|, a poct, mau of letters, master of hterary style, theologian, 
man of good character, and the court companion of a number of 
caliphs. He said to me, “My birth was during the year seventy- 
seven [ALF 297: aD. 8o0/or}.” He kept on dyeing [his beard with 
hennal until he passed away during the year three hundred and 
fifty-two fap. 963/64] at the age of seventy-six? Among his 
books there were: 


The Month of Ramadan, which he wrote for [the Caliph) al-Ragi; 
The Nawriz and the Mihrayin;*® Reftation of al-Khalil, in connection 
with Prosody (AL‘Ariid};™ his epistle about the difference between 
lbrdttim ibu al-Mahdi and Ishaq al-Adfawstii, with reference to singing; 
a book which he started about the genealogy of his kinsmen—he was 
writing it for al-Afuhallabi, but he never fmished;” Comprehensive 


a Madhhab is translated here as “eode” and “school of thought,” rather than as 
“sect,” which is a more usual rendering. 

#8 Probably referting to times of prayer or feasts; not in the Beatty MS. 

a "This heading, and the three which follow, are made pare of the text, rather 
than set off as separate headings, in the Beatty MS. 

88 “The poets named as “modem” in the book Splendor (AL-Bakir") of Anmad ihn 
Yahyi ibn “Al, begun by Abi Ahmad Yabyd ibn ‘AN, belong to the eighth and 
ninth centuries. This probably refers to this sarme group of poces.. 

2% Reckoned in lunar years. 

48 Persian feasts for New Year's and the September equinox, respectively. 

“4 A book on prosody by al-Kivalil ibn Ahmad. 

#2 His kinstnen were the family of al-Adunaijin, Alb-Muhallabi was Abu 
Muhammad, the vizie of Mfu‘ier al-Dawlah. 
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Statement (A Al-Lafg al-Muhid), in refutation of a statement of al- ~Latgif—it 
is contradictory to a work of Abū al-Faraj alIsbahavi, entitled “The 
Diference between the Free and the Slaves and Their Relative Worth.’ 


Abii ‘sa Ahmad ibu ‘AH ibn Yahya 
He was one of their distinguished members, who lived earlier 


than “Ali ibn Härün. Among his books there was History of the 
Years" of the World. 


Abū ‘Abd Allah arin ibn “All ibn Hiariin 

He was from the stock of lis kinsmen and forefathers,“ a poet, 
man of letters, and a man with a knowledge of singing. He was also 
skillful and eminent in theology. He was born during the year 


ee ~ and died ————. Among his books there was Selection of 


Songs 
T 


The family of Hamdan 

He was Hamdün ibn Ismail ibn Da'Gd the secretary, the first 
member of his family to be a court companion. His son, Ahmad 
ibn, Hamdiin, quoted [others] and was a scholar of historical tradi- 
tions, quoting al-Adawi. Among his books there was Court Com- 
panions and Associates © 


Abt Hiffén al-Mibzami 

Mention of him will be made in connection with a group of 
modern poets, He was a scholar of historical traditions, who quoted 
jothers} and was an author. Among his books there were: 


‘The Four, with traditions about the poets; The Art of Poetry, a large 
book, part of which I have seen. 


H Wor this tiie, given more accurately, sec Yiqiit, Irshad, Vit}, 142 top. ‘This 
book of “AR ibn Flariin is net in the Beatty MS but is included in the Flügel text. 
Instead of “contradictory,” the Arabic mu‘dradak may mean “complimentary.” 

“4 The Beatty MS gives what appears io be seal, which can be a plural form for 
sinin (years h 

i The family of al-Munajffim. 

48 “This ttle is net in the Beatty MS, 

This title also is nol found in the Beatty MS. For the terms, sce the Glossary. 
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Yiinus al-Katib (the Secretary) 

He was known as Yiinus the Singer, but was [really] Virus ibn 
Sulayitan, surnamed Abū Sulayman. He was from among the 
people of Persia, living until the “Abbasid regime. Prom what was 
written in the handwriting of al-Sukkar?, “He was one of the slaves, 
a slave of ab Zubayr ibn al Awwin. 1 He wrote famous books 
abont songs and singers, it even being said that [brahim [al-Mawsili] 
learned from him. Among his books there were: 


The Unique (Mujarrad) of Yinus; Al-Otyan; Melodious Singing. 


Ibu Banah 

They called him “the son of Banah” after his mother. He was 
‘Amr ibn Muhammad ibn Sulayman ibn Rashid, a protégé of 
Yiisuf ibn “Umar aleThaqafi. Banah was the danghter of Rawh, the 
secretary of Salamah al-Wasif. Among his books there was The 
Unique (Mujarrad) of “Amr ibe Banah. 

He was devoted to al-Mutawakkil, being on intimate terms with 
him. As he learned from Ishaq [al-Mawstif) and other [teachers], he 
was skilled in singing. He lived mmtil the days of al-Mu‘tadid and, 
although his home was at Baghdad, at times he visited Samarra. 
He died during the year two hundred and seventy-eight [a.p. 


8o1/oat. 


Al-Sini 

His name was Hubaysh ibn Miisa5® and he was the author of the 
book of songs arranged in alphabetical order which he composed 
for al-Mutawakkil. In this book he recorded things about the songs 
which were not mentioned by Ishaq (al-Adawsili] and ‘Amr ibn 


#2 In the Beatty MS this sentence is written on the margin, but it is contained as 
part of the Mugel text. The word mawla as been translated “slave” rather thay 

“protégé” as Mas'tidi, IV, a44, says that when he died al-¢ubayr left a thousand 
male and female slaves (abd). AL-Olydn, the second tite which follows below, refers 
to aave girls trained to sing and dance. 

49 "fhe caliphs lived at Simarra south of al-Mawsil from 836 to S92, Ibn Hanah 
had singing girls of his own and probably took them to give private performances 
in different places. See Roosenthal, Alunad B. af. Tayyid as-Sarahs, p OF, 

3 Fliigel gives this man’s name as Fasan ibn Misi al-Nasbi. ‘The translation has 
been taken from the Beatty MS, ft has been umpossible to identify dhe individual in 
any other sources. 
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Banah. Moreover, from the names of the male and female singers 
of the Pre-Islimic and Islamic periods he mentioned all that was 
unusual and strange. He wrote: 


Book of Songs (Kitab al-Aghini), in alphabetical order; Abstractions of 


the Singers (Spiritual Beings among the Singers, Mujarradat al- 
Mughanniyin). 


Abū Hashshishah 

His name was Muhammad ibn “Ali ibn Umayyah, surnamed Abii 
Jafar. He was a descendant of Abū Umayyah al-Kātib.5t He was a 
tanbur player who was skilled in his art and from whom Jahzah 
believed that he learned [how to play]. He died ---—-. Among his 
books there were: 


The Illustrious Singer (the illustrious book, The Singer); Traditions of 
the Tanbur Players. 


Jahzah 

He was Abū al-Hasan Ahmad ibn Ja‘far ibn Miisa ibn Yahya 
ibn Khalid ibn Barmak, a poet and singer, with a genius for poetry, 
and skill in the art of singing to the tanbur. Well-trained and 
excellent in expression, he met with scholars and quoters [of poems 


and traditions], learning from them. Facts about him are too well 


known and self-evident to mention in our book, as he lived so 
close to our time. | 

But in spite of what we have described in connection with him, 
he was far from having a moral character and was also foul[-minded]. 
In his religion, he did not have only some of the imperfections, but 
all of them. Abii al-Fath ibn al-Nahwi recited to me saying, 
“Jahzah recited to me about himsélf:® 


61 The Arabic wording does not make it entirely clear whether al-katib (“the 
secretary”) goes with Abū Hashshishah or Abti Umayyah. Fliigel’s index connects 
it with the latter name, which is probably correct, as a secretary was not likely to be 
a tanbur player. 

52 It is important to note that the Tonk MS begins with the following verse of 
poetry. 
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If I do not desire my mouth to water, 

Wine I make its substitute. 

And wine is [different] from saliva, 

For with heart aflame I keep on drinking.’’5* 


Jahzah died at Wasit, where he had gone to be with Abi Bakr 

ibn Riq” during the year three hundred and twenty-six [a.p. 
937/38], because of illness with diarrhea. Among his books there 
were: 
The Delightful Book of Cooked Food; The Tanbur Players; Excel- 
lencies of Sikbaj ;° Al-Tarannum; what he witnessed of al-Mu‘tamid: 
Speculations; what he collected from what the astrologers preserved and 
verified from among the predictions (Judgments). 


After the account about him [Jahzah] there should be the account 
of Qaris the Singer, but it comes seventeen leaves after this leaf, as 
the author of the book has arranged the sequence, so now we return 
to the famous singers.5¢ 


We Have Returned to the Famous Authors 

Thus saith Muhammad ibn Ishaq |[al-Nadim]: If I record an 
author, [then as a rule] I mention following him someone who was 
associated with him and similar to him. If, however, someone’s 
turn is put off for an interval, so as to come after somebody else, 
whom I place before him, this is [due to] the method which I use 
in the book as a whole and it is Allah who by his mercy determines 
[the sequence]. 


53 For the word translated as “aflame,” Flügel has a form of ghalil (“burning with 
love”), whereas the Beatty and Tonk MSS have a form of ‘alil (“distressed’’). 

5t The Beatty MS has “ibn Wathiq,” but Flügel gives “ibn Raj’iq,” which is 
probably correct, as he was a high official at the time of the death of Jahzah. See 
Sabi, Wuzara’, p. 360. 

56 Sikbaj is a dish of meat, flour, and vinegar. Al-tarannum, which follows, means 
the modulation of the voice or of an instrument. It is given by the Beatty MS and 
is probably correct, although Flügel has “Al-Nadim.” 

56 This last paragraph is in the Flügel version but not in the Beatty MS. The last 
sentence of the paragraph says “we return to the famous singers,” but the heading 
which follows refers to famous authors. Either there is a mistake and the word 
“singers” was intended to be something different, or else the men listed in the 
following pages were singers as well as authors. The second-to-last account in this 
section of Al-Fihrist concerns al-Qaris. 
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Account of Ibn Abi Tahir 
He was Abii al-Fadl Ahmad ibn Abi Tahir, the name of Abi 
Tahir being Tayfar. Although he was the son of a family of govern- 


ment employees from Khurasin, he was born at Baghdad. Ja ‘far - 


ibn Hamdan, the author of the book Splendor (Al-Bahir), said, “He 
was first a teacher in a common school, but later did private work, 
being established at the Paper Workers’ Bazaar (Sūq al-Warraqin) 
on the East Side.’’®’ He went on to say, “I have never seen anyone 
who became known so quickly as he became known for compiling 
books and reciting poetry, most of which he corrupted. In fact, 
there never was anyone mote stupid intellectually or more erroneous 
in pronunciation than he was. He once recited a poem for me, 
informing me about Ishaq ibn Ayyiib, in which he made mistakes 
in about ten places. He was the most prone of men to steal a half 
or a third of a verse.” He continued, “This is what al-Buhturi told 
me about him, but at the same time he had a praiseworthy character, 
with a pleasant social manner, mellowed by maturity.” He was 
born during the year two hundred and four [a.p. 819/20], the year 
in which al-Ma’miin entered Baghdad from Khurasan,®* and he 
died during the year two hundred and eighty [a.p. 893/94]. Among 
his compiled books there were: 
Prose and Verse, in fourteen sections, thirteen of which are in the people’s 
hands; Plagiarisms of the Poets; Baghdad;5* Jewels; Composers; 
Gifts; The Derivative Varying from That with Which It Is Associated 
(The Derivative Varying from What Is Familiar); Names of the Poets 
Who Were Forefathers (Foremost); Nicknames of the Poets and Who 
Was Known by a Surname and Who by His [True] Name; Adornments 
and Garments; The Known among the Poets; The Embellished; 
5? The Paper Workers’ Bazaar was a group of a hundred shops between the 


Harrani Arch and the Sarat Canal of Baghdad. See Le Strange, Baghdad, p. 92; Coke, 
Baghdad, p. 63. 

58 After the death of Hiriin al-Rashid, there were six years of conflict to determine 
the succession. Finally, in A.D. 819 al-Ma’miin brought an army from Khurasin and 
established himself in Baghdad as the caliph. See Hitti, Arabs, p. 304. 

59 This title is given by Flügel but omitted by the Beatty and Tonk MSS. 

60 This might be a word meaning “‘owners of camels,” but it is much more likely 
“composers” (of books). 

6. At this point in the Beatty MS there are two titles badly written, probably 
duplications of what follows carelessly copied in the wrong place. They are omitted 
in the translation. 
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Apology for Wahb [ibn Sulayman], because of his breaking wind; 
He Who Recites Poetry and Is Answered by Words, Hurmuz ibn Kisra 
Aniishirwan’s High Rank; Information (Experience) of the Proud King 
in Connection with the Adnr of the Kingdom, about politics; 
The Righteous King and the Designated Vizier. 

The Babylonian King, the Egyptian King, the Tyrants, and the Mag- 
nanimous Greek (Byzantine) King; Vehement Emotion and Passion 


(Al-Ghullah wa-al-Ghalil) ;°? Those Making Excuses; ‘Temperament and 


Reproaches;*? The Glory of the Rose and the Narcissus; ‘The Chamber- 
lains (The Veil); Adversaries** of the Horsemen; Adversaries of the 
Poets; the large book, Horses; Banishment (Pursuit, Al-Tard); The 
Plagiarisms of al-Bubturi from Abii Tammam;% Assembling the Genea- 
logy of the Bani Hashim;%* his epistle to Ibrahim ibn al-Mudabbir;*? 
his epistle about restraint of lusts; his epistle to ‘Ali ibn Yahya; The 
Compendium, about the poets me ite traditions (traditions about 
them); Superiority of the Arabs over the Persians; Speech of the Eyes; 
Traditions of Women Affecting Elegance. ®* 


It is said that his son, Abū al-Husayn [‘Ubayd Allah ibn Ahmad], 
wrote these [last] two books. 


His Books with Selections of the Poems of the Poets®? 

Selections from the Poetry of Bakr ibn al-Nattih; Selections from the 
Poetry of Di‘bilibn ‘Ali; Selections from the Poetry of Muslim [probably 
Ibn al-Walid]; Selections from the Poetry of al-‘Attabi; Selections from 


the Poetry of Mansiir al-Namari; Selections from the Poetry of Abii 
al- Atähiyah. 


62 Flügel has Disease and the Diseased, but the Beatty and Tonk MSS indicate the 
translation as given. 

6 This title and the one following are only in the Flügel edition. 

êt Instead of “adversaries” (al-muqabil), this might be “‘slayers” (al-mugqdtil). 

®5 Flügel gives “the grammarians,” but the Beatty and Tonk MSS give instead 
the name al-Buhturi. 

s6 The Banii Hashim were the ancestors of the Prophet and also of the ‘Abbisids. 
The translation follows the Beatty MS; Flügel omits “genealogy” and the Tonk MS 
gives “Abii Hashim” as the last two words. 

67 The Flügel version gives al-Walid, but the other manuscripts have al-Mudabbir. 

°8 For the phrase “women affecting elegance” the translation follows Flügel and 
the Tonk MS, as the word in the Beatty MS does not seem to be correct. 

6 Unlike the other versions, the Flügel edition does not give this as a separate 
heading. 
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Account of Bashshdr and Selections from His Poetry; Account of 
Marwan [ibn Sulayman], with Selections from His Poetry and Traditions 
of the Family of Marwan; Account of Ibn Mayyddah; Account of Ibn 
Harmah with a Selection of His Poetry; Account of Ibn al-Dumaynah, 
Selection from the Poetry of ‘Ubayd Allah ibn Qays al-Rugayyat.”° 


His Son, ‘Ubayd Allah ibn Ahmad ibn Abi Tahir, surnamed Abii 

al-Husayn 

He followed the example of his father in compiling and writing, 
but he quoted less than his father did and Ahmad fhis father] was 
more skillful and brilliant in technique and composition. The 
books of Abi al-Husayn. supplemented his father’s books about the 
traditions of Baghdad. His father wrote until the end of the period 
of al-Muhtadi, while Abū al-Husayn added traditions about al- 
Mu'tamid, traditions of al-Mu‘tadid, traditions of al~Muktafi, and 
traditions about al-Mugtadir, which he did not complete. Among his 
books there were: 


Al-Sikbaj and Its Excellencies; Women and Men Affecting Elegance. 
The Family of Abū al-Najm 

The name of Abii al-Najm was Hilal and he was a secretary, one 
of the people of al-Anbar. His son, Salih ibn Abi al-Najm, was, 


however, one of the inhabitants of Baghdad. Abū al-Najm was a 


protégé of the Bani Sulaym.” 

Ahmad ibn Abi al-Najm was a poet, surnamed Abii al-Zumayl, 
who it is said recited to Abū al-Shis this saying of his: “As though 
there were on the circling heavens’ the voice of the caller to 
prayer.’ Abii al-Shis replied, “Allah is your combatant,’ oh, 
company of the Bani Sulaym, with the saying of al-Khansa’: ‘As 
though he were a standard, with fire at its top (on its head),’ and this 
you say =. 18 


© This book is in the Flügel text, but not in the Beatty or Tonk MSS. 

*t Sikbaj is a dish of meat, flour, and vinegar. 

72 For this tribe, see “Sulaim,” Enc. Islam, IV, 518. 

33 The word in the Flügel edition means “spindle,” which does not seem to be 
as correct as “‘circling heavens.” 

74 The Beatty MS has “Allah is your speaker.” 

78 This line of poetry refers to the brother of the poctess al-Khansa’ and is part 
of a lament for him. See “‘al-Khansa’,” Enc. Islam, I, 901; Quataybah, Shi‘r, p. 201, 
top. 
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Abii ‘Awn Ahmad ibn al-Najm, the secretary, was the son of the 
brother of these two [Salih and Ahmad].”° He was a theologian, 
writer of neon and poet, among whose books there 
were: 


Oneness (Al-Tawhid) and the Philosophical Doctrines Which Concern 
It; The Towns (Regions), with information about the earth—it is said 
that this was written by Abū Ishaq Ibrahim ibn Abi ‘Awn. 


Ibn Abi ‘Awn 

He was Abii Ishaq Ibrahim ibn Abi ‘Awn Ahmad ibn al-Najm, 
one of the associates of Abū Jafar Muhammad ibn ‘Ali al- 
Shalmaghani, who was known as Ibn Abi al-'Azaqir. He [Ibrahim | 
was one of his faithful supporters who were fanatical about his 
cause, in connection with which he [al-Shalmaghani] claimed to be 
the deity, Allah Almighty. When Ibn Abi al-‘Azaqir was arrested, 
he [Ibrahim] was taken with him and beheaded after him. When 
he was subjected to showing contempt for him and spitting on him, 
he refused, being seized with trembling and terror, trepidation and 
distress.”” He was one of the men of letters who wrote books, but 
he lacked intelligence. We explain his story when we mention 
al-“Azagiri [al-Shalmaghdni|]. Among his books there were: 


The Towns (Regions), with information about the countries; Silencing 
Replies; Similitudes (Allegories); The Treasury of Joy; Al-Dawawin;’7® 
Epistles. 


Account of Ibn Abi al-Azhar 
He was Abū Bakr Muhammad ibn Ahmad ibn Mazid, the gram- 
marian and historical traditionalist, called al-Busanji as his origin 


76 Hilāl Abii al-Najm had three sons: al-Najm, Salih, and Ahmad. The eldest 
son was the father of Abū ‘Awn Ahmad ibn al-Najm ibn Hilal. He in turn had a son, 
Ibrahim ibn Abi ‘Awn Ahmad, described in the following account. 

77 He was ordered to recant by striking al-Shalmaghani, but because he regarded. 
this fanatic as divine, his hand trembled and he kissed him instead of striking him; 
see Khallikan, I, 436. 

78 Al-dawdwin probably referred to the government departments or records, or 
else to anthologies. This title and the one following are only in the Flügel edition. 
In general, however, the translation follows the Beatty and Tonk MSS, which agree 
and seem to be more accurate than the Fliigel edition in this passage. 
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was from Busanj.7° He died at an advanced age. I have read what 
was written in the handwriting of ‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Ali ibn Muham- 
mad ibn Da’tid ibn al-Jarrah, who was known as Ibn al-“Aramram, 


that when he asked Ibn Abi al-Azhar about his age during the year 


three hundred and thirteen [a.p. 925/26], he replied, “Eighty years 
and three months of my life have passed by,” and then he lived on 
after that.8° Among his books there were :*! 


Disturbance and Confusion, with traditions of al-Musta‘in and al-Mu'tazz; 
Traditions about the Intelligent among the Insane; Traditions of the 
Ancient Masters of Literary Style. 


Abū Ayyiib al-Madini 

His name was Sulayman ibn Ayytib ibn Muhammad. He came 
from al-Madinah and was one of the persons who affected elegance. 
He was also one of the.men of letters, acquainted with singing and 
traditions about the singers, in connection with which he wrote a 
number of books. Among his books there were: 


Traditions of ‘Azzat al-Mayla’; Ibn Misjah [Sa‘id ibn Misjah]; Qiyan 
al-Hijaz;8* Qiyan Makkah; Agreement (Harmony); The Generations of 
Singers; Melodious Singing and Cadence; Court Companions; Account 
of the Elegant at al-Madinah; Ibn Abi ‘Afiq; Traditions of Ibn ‘A’ishah 
[Muhammad ibn ‘A’ishah]; Hunayn al-Hiri; Ibn Surayj; Al-Gharid.® 


Al-Taghlibi®4 
His name was Muhammad ibn al-Harith and he was attached to 
the entourage of al-Fath ibn Khagan. Among his books there were: 


Characters of the Kings, which he composed for al-Fath; his epistles ;*° 
The Garden. 


79 Busanj was near Tirmidh on the Oxus River; see Yaqut, Geog., I, 758. 

89 Flügel and the Tonk MS give 30 yee but the Beatty MS has 80, which seems 
to be correct. 

81 The first and second titles are in all the versions, but the last one is only in the 
Fliigel edition. 

82 Qiydn here almost certainly refers to slave girls trained to sing and dance. 
Al-Hiyaz is the holy land of Arabia. 

83 Last title omitted by the Beatty and Tonk MSS. 

84 Flügel and Mas‘iidi, I, 12, call him by this name; the Beatty and Tonk MSS 
call him al~Tha‘labi. 

85 The Beatty and Tonk MSS do not have “his Spies” and “The Garden.” 
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Ibn al-Hariin 

His name was Muhammad ibn Ahmad ibn al-Husayn ibn al- 
Asbagh ibn al-Hartin. He was an excellent author and compiler, 
highly cultured, and one of the people of Baghdad who were sons 


of secretaries. Among his books there were: 


The Conformable and Homogeneous; The Truths, a large book; 
Poetry and the Poets; Literary Pursuits; The Gardens; The Secretaries; 
Good Actions (Merits); Meeting Together of the Chiefs.®° 


Ibn “Ammiar al-Thaqafi 

He was Abii al- Abbas Ahmad ibn ‘Ubayd Allah ibn Muhammad 
ibn “Ammar al-Thaqafi, the secretary.6’” He was the agent of al- 
Qasim ibn ‘Ubayd Allah and his son. He was also a friend of Abii 
‘Abd Allah Muhammad ibn Da’iid ibn al-Jarrah, whom he quoted. 
He held sessions (classes) in which he related historical traditions.®* 
He died during the year three hundred and nineteen [a.p. 931]. 
Among his books there were: 


Al-Mubayyidah, with traditions about the combatants of the family of 
Abii Talib;8® Al-Anwi’; The Faults of Abii Nuwds;°° Traditions about 
Sulayman ibn Abi Shaykh; Additions, with traditions about the viziers; 
Traditions about Hujr ibn ‘Adi; Traditions about Abū al-Nuwis; 
Traditions about Ibn al-Rimi, with Selections from His Poetry; his 
epistle about the Banii Umayyah; his epistle about the faults of 
Mu'awiyah; his epistle about the affair of Ibn al-Mujadhdhar;® Tradi- 
tions about Abii al-“Atahiyah; Traditions about ‘Abd Allah ibn Mu‘awi- 
yah ibn Ja‘far;®* Contradictions;®* his epistle about the preeminence of 


86 Another translation might be Discussions of Intellectual Leaders. 

87 The Flügel text has some errors in connection with the proper names in this 
passage. The translation follows the Beatty and Tonk MSS. 

88 The literal translation is, “To him sessions and traditions (majalisat wa-akhbar).”’ 
In the next sentence, the Beatty and Tonk MSS omit the date. 

89 This title means those who bring forth pure (literally, ““white”’) children. It 
probably refers to the inherited purity claimed for the descendants of ‘Ali. It was 
also the name of a sect [see Shahrastani (Haarbriicker) Part I, pp. 173, 200], but it is 
not likely that the sect is referred to here. 

8 Flügel gives another name, probably an error. 

1 The Beatty and Tonk MSS give this name, perhaps the son of Mujadhdhar ibn 
Dhiyäd. Flügel has another name, probably that of Ibn Muhriz, the singer. 

% Cf. Biog. Index, ‘Abd Allah ibn Mu‘awiyah ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn Ja‘far and 
Qutaybah, Ma‘arif, p. 105, top. 

93 This title and the one which follows are only in the Flügel edition. 
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the Banii Hashim and their chief, with a reproach for the Bani Umayyah 
aud their followers. 


ibn Khurdadhbih 

He was Abiial- Qasim ‘Ubayd Allah ibn Ahmad ibu Khurdadhbih. 
Khurdadhbih was a Magian, who became a Muslim under the 
patronage of the Barmak family. Abū al-Qasim administered the 
postal and intelligence departments in the regions of the Mountain 
(al-Jabal}. He was also a court companion, of al~Adu'tamid, to whom 
lie devoted himself. Among his books there were: 
The Training of Hearing; A Collection of the Genealogies of the 
Persians and of al-Nawdafil;“ Roads and Kingdoms; Cooked Food; 
Amusement and Musical Instruments (Amusement and Diversions); 
Drinks; AlL-Anwa’; Court Companions and Associates,™ 


Al-Sarakhs®® 

Abū al-Faraj Abmad ibn al-Tayyib al-Sarakhsi was a man of 
letters and master of literary style who quoted copiously. Among 
his books there were: 
Government (Politics}; Roads and Kingdoms; Training of the Kings: 
Guidance to the Secrets of Singing. 


Ja jar ibn Hamdan al-Mawsili 

Abū al-Qasim Ja'far ibn Muhammad ibn Hamdan al-Mawsili, 
the legal authority, was a good author and compiler, as well as a 
legal authority according to the code of al-Shafr'i, He was also a 
poct, man of letters, and critic of poetry, who quoted copiously. 
He wrote a number of books about the law, which we shall mention 
when we discuss the legal authorities. His books about literary 
subjects were: 
Splendor (Al-Bahir), with selections from the more recent poets and 
some of the former ones, and alse the plagiarisms;”? the large book, 


M "Phe first two titles are given. only by Fligel. ‘The word translated as “Persians” 
might be “the horse.” 

t Tias tide is in the Beatty and Tonk MSS, but not the Filigel edition, 

tt “This paragraph about al-Sarakhs? is not included in the Beatty and Tonk MSS. 

Pt ‘The phrase “and some of the former ones, and also the plagiarisms” is not 
found in Miigel, but is in the Beatty and Tonk MSS. 
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Poetry and the Poets, which he did not finish; Plagiarisms, which he did 
not finish-—if he had completed it, people would have been well equipped 


for an understanding of every book; the delightful book, The Good 
Qualities of the Poems of the More Recent (Modern) Writers, 


Abii Diya’ al-Nasib 

Aba Diya’ Bishr ibn Yaya ibn “Ali al-Qutbi al-Nasibi was one 
of the people of Nasibin.®* He was a poet, who wrote a little poetry, 
as well as a man of letters, literary by nature, among whose books 
there were: 


The Plagiarism of al-Bultur? from Abū Tammäm, Jewels; Literary 
Pursuits; the large book, Plagiarisms, which he did not finish. 


Ton Abi Mansur al-Mawsill 

He was Yalyd ibn Abi Manstir, who bad many relatives at 
al-Mawsil. His books still exist and he represented the epitome of 
culture (literary quality), Among his books there were: 


Songs {Al-Apliini), arranged alphabetically;** Equivocal Speech (Al- 
Ma‘arid); ‘The Lute and Musical Instruments; the delightful book, 
Cooked Food. 


lbn al-~Marzuban 

He was “Abd Allah Muhammad ibn Khalaf ibn al-Marzuban. 
Ahmad ibn. Tahir uses his method in preserving historical traditions, 
poetry, and anecdotes." Among his books there were: 


Those Enslaved by Love; Drinks, including a number of books (chap~ 
ters); The Infallible Remote (Absent); Gardens and Flowers; 
Associates and Court Companions; Poetry and the Poets; Gifts; 
Negroes aud ‘Their Superiority over the Whites; Nicknames and the 


8 Tligel gives al-Qayni instead of al-Quebi, See the tribe Banü Qutbah in Qutay- 
bah, Marif p aa, L a7. The Beatty MS gives the last clement of the name as 
al-Nasibi, Por Nashin, see Yagtit, Geog, IV, 787. 

H The Tonk M5 gives this meaning clearly. 

00 "Phe Beatty and Tonk MSS give the form hafiz, “preserving” or “memorizing.” 

ie ‘This probably refers to the Shii imams, who were credited as inheriting from 
‘Ali an infallible knowledge of the law. 

it Vf this referred to slaves, it did not express the common opinion about them; 


compare Moz, Renaissance of islam, Chap, XL 


a vee ae 
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Poets; Winter and Summer; Women and Amatory Poetry; The 
Compendium, a large book about the sciences of the Que fin, in twenty- 
sever sections?" Traditions of Ab Qays al-Rugayyat,™ with a selection 
of his poctry; Traditions of ‘Abd Allah ibn Jafar ibn Abi ‘Talib, with 
Whom May AIGh Be Weil Pleased: Censure of Chamberlains and the 
Sequestered;!® Censure of the Heavy-Hearted (Censure of the Op- 
pressed}; Traditions of al~ Arji. 


Ai-Kasrawi 

He is known as ‘Al ibn Mahdi, surnamed Abii al-Husayn. He 
was a teacher, man of letters, and mentorizer of traditions, who was 
acquainted in particular with the Kitab ab Ayn, He was tutor to 
Hariin ibn “AH ibn Yahya al-Nadini, later becoming attached to 
Abū al-Najm Badr al-Mu'tadidi.°* Among his books there were: 


Good Qualities; Contradictions of Those Who Think that It is Not 
Necessary for the Judges to Eat the Same Kind of Food as the Imams 
and Caliphs--this book was also ascribed to al-Kasrawi the Secretary; 
Feasts and New Years; The Missives of Brothers and Comings of 
Friends 20? 


[bn Bassäm, the Poet 

He was “Ali ibn Muhammad ibn Nasr ibn Mansiir ibn Bassam. 
‘Ali's mother was Umdmah, the daughter of Hamdin, who was the 
intimate companion of his father and mother. He was a poet and 
man of letters, one of the brilliant secretaries, from whose tongue no 
one escaped, t! He died ———-. Among his books there were: 


10 “This title and those following are not in the Beatty and Tonk MSS. The 
principal sciences of the Qur'an are language, the Hadith, readings, commentary, 
grammar, rhetoric, law, and theology. 

it This name should almost certainly be Ibo Qeys; see Biog. Index, Rugayydi, 

twi This might also be Censure of the Veil and the Veiled, bur i more likely refers 
to chamberlain, who irritated the scholars because they refused them entrance to 
prominent men. The last name in the st should probably be al-A‘raj; see Biog. 
index, Abd Addie al-Nadr. 

1e The translation follows the Beatty and Tonk MSS here, for Fiigel says that 
he was tutor to the son of Hariin. The manuscripts lack the book titles, although 
the Beatty MS leaves a space for then. 

HY As the text is not clear, this translation otay not be correct. 

tH Por this vernacular expression, see the Fligel edition, p. 140, 1, 4. 
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‘Traditions of | Umar ibn Abi Rabiah~-1 have never seen anything more 
cloquent in content; The Zanjiylin Who Are Causing Conflict; a 


collection of bis letters; Inconsistencies of the Poets: Traditions of 
ale Abiwas. 


Al-Marwazi 

His name was Jafar ibn Ahmad al-Marwazi, surnamed Abū 
ak Abbas He was one of those who composed books about the 
sciences and his books were nghy esteemed. He was the first 
person to write a book about the roads and kingdoms, but he did 
not finish it, When he died at al-Ahwz, his books were taken to 
Baghdad and sold at Taq al-Harrani?* during the year two hundred 
and seventy-four |a.p. 887/88). Among his books there were: 


Roads and Kingdoms; the large book, Literary Pursuits; the small book, 
Literary Pursuits; History of the Sigus of the Qur'an, in confirmation 
of the books of the sultan H Eloquence and Preaching; ALNajm H? 


AL-Sali 

Abi Bakr Muhammad ibn Yahya ibn al-‘Abbis al-Saii was one 
of the brilliant men of ictters and collectors of books. He was a 
court companion of al-Radi, and before that was his tutor. He had 
also served as a court companion of al-Muktaff and al-Muqtadir 
durmg an unbroken period [of service]. His life is too conspicuous 
and well known and his period too recent for us to go into details 
with regards to him.’ He was one of the best chess players of his 
time and a person of manly bearing. He lived until the year three 
hundred and thirty Jap. 941/42}"! and died hiding at al-Basrah, 


1% "This book was evidently written when the Zanj slaves were revolting, A.D. 
869-83, ibn Bassdin was about 26 years old when the revolt started. See Hitt, 
Arabs, p 467. The Jast three titles are m the PHiecl text, but nor the Beatty and 
Tonk MAS. 

Tie An archway built by a man from Harrin on the West Bank at the end of the 
bazaar where the paper dealers sold books. See Le Strange, Baghdad, pp. 97 (map), 
OO, 01, 96; Yaqiit, Geor, HY, 489. 

11 The Fligel text gives this title as History of ihe Qur’dn. 

ut This may be The Rising Siar, or the man Sad bn al-Hasan al-Naimi. 

i He must have been born Awd. 87o or earlier and died hepween aco. gar and 
AER O48, 

i The date is given in the Filigel text, but not in the Beatty or Fonk MSS, Other 
authorities give a later date. 
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because he quoted a passage about “Ali, for whom may there be 
peace, which caused both the populace and the elite to seek him in 
order to kill him. 


Among his books there was Leaves (Folios, Al-Awrāq), with - 


traditions about the caliphs and the poets, but which he did not 
finish. What resulted were traditions about all of the caliphs, 

with the poems and chronicles of the sons of the caliphs, from al-Saffah 
to the time of Ibn al-Mu‘tazz.1 There were also the poems of 
other members of the Banti al--Abbas who were neither caliphs nor 
sons of caliphs in rank. 

At the beginning [of the section] there was the poetry of ‘Abd 
Allah ibn “Ali and at the end the poetry of Abi Ahmad Muhammad 
ibn Ahmad ibn Isma‘l ibn Ibrahim ibn “Isa ibn al-Mansiir. Then 
followed the poems of members of the family of Abū Talib: the 
descendants of al-Hasan and al-Husayn, the descendants of al-‘Abbas 
ibn “Ali, the descendants of ‘Umar ibn “Ali, and the descendants of 
Jafar ibn Abi Talib.1% 

Then followed the poems of the descendants of al-Harith ibn 
‘Abd al-Muttalib; after that traditions about Ibn Harmah, with a 
selection of his poetry; traditions about the Sayyid al~Himyari,™” 
with a selection of his poetry; traditions about Ahmad ibn Yisuf, 
with a selection of his poetry; and traditions about Sudayf,"85 with 
a selection of his poetry. 

In composing this book he relied upon the book of al-Marthadi 
about poetry and the poets, in fact he transcribed and plagiarized it. 
I have seen a copy of [the work of] this man which came from the 
library of al-Suli and by which he was exposed. 

In addition to this, his books were: 


The Viziers; Worship; Training of the Secretary, according to Stand- 
ard;44® Superiority of the Aged, which he wrote for ‘Ali ibn al-Furat 


115 This was the period between A.D. 750 and A.D. 908. 

ue The Arabic word walad may mean cither “descendant” or “son.” For the 
members of the family of Abii Talib, see Mas‘tidi, V, 148. 

u? “Al-Himyari’” is not included by the Beatty or Tonk MSS, but is given by 
Flügel and Yagiit, Irshad, VI (7), 137. 

us Before “traditions about Sudayf” the Beatty MS has “traditions of Ishaq ibn 
Ibrahim [al~Maw sili], with a selection of his poetry.” 

us The Beatty and Tonk MSS have “secretaries”, whereas Khallikin, III, 60, 
has “secretary.” 
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[surnamed] Abū al-Hasan;?2° Youths; Varieties, which he did not 
finish; Questions about Answers of Ramadan to (of) Ibn al-Munajjim 774 
Ramadan; The Compendium, about knowledge of the Qur’in—he did 
not finish it, and although it contained rare forms for the scholars, this 
is not the place [to describe it]; The Virtues of ‘Ali ibn Muhammad ibn 
al-~Furat; Traditions about Abū Tammdm; Traditions about al-Jubbai 
[surnamed] Abū Sa‘id; Al“Abbäs ibn Ahnaf, with a selection of his 
poetry; his epistle about collecting taxes; Traditions about Abii 
‘Amr ibn al Ala’; Al-Gharar.!?3 


The Poems of the More Recent Writers, Which Abū Bakr fal- 
Siili] Compiled Alphabetically 
Ibn al-Riimi, Abi Tammam, al-Buhturi, Abū Nuwas, al-' Abbas ibn 
al-Ahnaf, ‘Ali ibn al-Jahm, Ibn Tabdtaba, Ibrahim ibn al- Abbas 
al-Suli, [Sufyän] ibn ‘Uyaynah, [Sawwar ibn] Abi Sharaah. 


Al-Hakimi 

Abū ‘Abd Allah Muhammad ibn Ahmad ibn Ibrahim ibn 
Quraysh al-Hakimi was a historical traditionalist, who heard a 
group [of scholars lecture]. He died —— —., Among his books 
there were: 


The Adornment of Men of Letters, which contained historical traditions 
(anecdotes); The Casket of Jewels; Youth, Preferable to Old Age; 
Joking and Jest.1° 


120 This title is not in the Beatty or Tonk MSS, while the title which follows is 
not in the Flügel edition. 

141 The Beatty MS suggests that the word “Ramadan” was inserted here by 
mistake, duplicating the next title. It is not certain which member of the Munajjim 
family Ibn al-Munajjim was. 

122 Flügel lacks this title. 

123 The word al-gharar means “‘peril,” but may be the nickname of some poet, 
Yäqüt, Irshad, VI (7), 137, gives this word as a separate title. Flügel gives the word 
with another form following it, but questions the accuracy. The Beatty and Tonk 
MSS omit the word. 

124 The Flügel edition repeats the name Ibn al-Riimi and misplaces al-Suli in the 
third-to-last name. Flügel alone mentions Sufyan ibn ‘Uyaynah and Sawwär ibn 
Abi Shara‘ah. 

125 This translation is taken from Flügel and the Tonk MS, which give Safat 
al-Jawhar (“The Casket of Jewels”). ‘The Beatty MS has a word which looks like 
either siqt (“extremity”) or saqat (“defeat”), probably an error. 

126 The Beatty and Tonk MSS lack this title. 
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Al-Burjani 
He was Aba “Ali? 


Another Gronp, Different from Those Already Mentioned 


Abii al Anbas al-Saymari 

tis origin was from al-Kiifah, but he became judge of ab 
saymarah.#* He was Abdi alAnbas Muhammad ibn Ishaq ibn Abi 
al-Anbas. Although he was one of the jesters and clowns,?* he 
was also a man of letters, familiar with the stars, about which. he 
wrote a book; I have observed that it was praised by the leading 
astrologers, Al-Mutawakkil included him in the group of his 
court companions, giving him special attention. Because of his 
position he had a well-known connection with al-Buliurt. He lived 
until the days of al-Mutamid, entering also into the group of his 
imtimates, Me satirized the cook of al-Mutamid: 


Oh, delicious of my days, and what is passionately desired, 
Though far from the market are we, 

if for bread from Fars I make request, 

Salih blows the trumpet for me. 


Among his books there were: 


iindering (Postponing) Knowledge; The Lover and the Beloved; 
Refntation of the Astrologers; The Tanbur Players 3) Kir IDE’; 181 
Long-Bearded; Refutation of the Perfumed; “Angi Mughrib 3% 
Relaxation and the Advantages of Running Away; The Excellencies 


i? “The translation here follows the Tonk MS, which seems to be more correct 
than the other versions. 

28 See Yaqitt, Geog, TH, 442, for al-Saymarah. 

28 See Dozy, Supplément 1, $34, for this form, which in Arabic is abmurālazāt 
{“chowns’’}. 

188 "This word is so badly written in the various versions that it is impossible to 
be sure what is meant. It may abo be a form for “drummers” or else al-fanhalin 
(“those feigning idiocy’). 

183 This form, cannot be identified, but may be connected with al-kiir al-ibl {see 
Yagut, Geog., IV, 319) or as given m the Beatty MS might be karg aid (“dishonest 
estate managers’). 

134 "Phis was a fabulous bird mentioned in old Persian and Arab stories; see 
“"Anka’,” fee. Idam, T2406, 

i “Running away” is taken from the Beatty MS. ‘The word given by Fligel 
seerns to be wrong, and the Tonk MS has “al-Ch’an.” 
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of the Nature of the Head;* The Structure of the Mind: Unusual 
Stories; The Excellencies of the Wine Flask; Refntation of Abii 
Mikhail al-Saydandni in Connection with Alchemy; R.eproaches (Errors) 
of the Common People and Traditions about the Barbarons Populace 
(Traditions about the Careless in Speech}; Wonders of the Sea:t3# 
Silenced Replies; Aids ro Digestion and Treacles;? Preference of the 
Ladder to the Stairway ;“* The Two Dynasties, abont preference between 
the two caliphates [the Umayyad and the “Abbisid]; Alas ibn ab 
Haik. 

Destroying (lucitiug) of Minds; Al-Sahhagat wa-al-Baghayiin [women 
used for unnatural sexual intercourse and whores]; Stirring (Al-Khad- 
khadah), about masturbation; Traditions about Abii Faria Kandar ibn 
Jandar; Interpretation of Dreams; Rare Forms of al-Hisa;* his [Abū 
al-Anbas’s| controversy with al-Bufiuri;4°  'Transcribers (Al-Nuaald} 
{or Heavy-Hearted [AlThugqsia}}; Rare Anecdotes abont Pimps (or 
Procuresses}; Convocation (Pretension} of the Common People; Brothers 
and Friends; ‘The Surnames of Animals; Judgments of the Stars; 
Introduction to the Art of Foretellizng the Stars; Sahib al-Zaniin: T 
Repudiated{Al-K halu in}? The Camel Seeking Aid from Its Master 324 
Superiority of the Rectum over the Mouth; his rare anecdotes and 
poems, 14 


“4 Phigel has al-insae (rman) instead of “head,” put questions its accuracy. 

as Eligel gives abrizg (“gain h but the Beatry and Took MSS have abxigg 
(ame fask h 

446 Fliigel is uncertain about sea, bur it is clear in the Beatty MS. 

4? This translation is taken from Flitgel, who seems to be correct. The Beatty 
and Fonk MSS have a variation, 

238 Thi title probably refers fo special types of stairs used in medieval times, 

8 "Phis title is in the Fligel edition alone, being given as alfifisd, which cannot 
he identified, le may be meant for a certain desert, sce al-Hawda in Yägāt, Geog. 
H 363. ftamay be a mistaken of slang form from khas (‘castrated’), in which case 
the translation would be Rare Anecdotes about Hunuchs, 

140 his tithe is only in the FlGgel edition. ‘The one which follows it is in the 
Beatty and Tonk MSS, but aot in FHigel. 

12 Eliioe] garbles the word for “surnames.” 

u: The Shi'ah give this name (“Lord of Time”) to their last imam, whe is some 
day to reappear. 

188 “This title as translated is taken from: the Beatty MS. Ie is perhaps meant to be 
aljaliin (obscene, but more likchy is a form derived from Rhyfah (‘divorce’). 
Awother title follows here in the Beatty MS. It is omitted in the translation since 
it is apparently a repetition, badly copied. 

Ha There is a variation in the Tonk MS which seems to be duc to bad copying. 

145 This tithe is in che Fitigel edition alone. 
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Abū Hassan al-Namali 

He was Abū Hassan Muhammad ibn Hassan, one of the men 
of good spirits and culture. He lived during the days of al-~-Muta- 
wakkil, about whom and himself there are numerous anecdotes. 
Among his books there were: 


The large book, Burjän and Hubahib, with stories of women and sexual 
intercourse;46 a small book about the same subject; Adultery; Al- 
Suhq;'4’ Address of the Muleteer to the Slave Girl of the Vegetable 
Vendor. 


Abii al—‘Ibar al-Hashimi 

He was surnamed Abi al-‘Abbas and was Muhammad ibn Ahmad 
ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn “Abd al-Samad ibn ‘Ali ibn “Abd Allah ibn 
al-“Abbas. Jahzah said, “I never saw anyone who could remember 
better than he did, even every [letter] ‘ayn, nor anybody better at 
poetry, nor is there in the world any art which he did not learn to 
do with his own hand. I have even seen him kneading dough and 
baking.” 

His father was nicknamed “al-Hamid.” He [al-Hashimi] was a 
man who remembered [anecdotes] and was cultured, but [because 
of] extreme opposition and cursing he was killed at Qasr ibn 
Hubayrah.48 When he went out to get his belongings, a group of 
the Shiah? killed him, because they heard him slandering ‘Ali, 
for whom may there be peace. They threw things down on him 
from the roof of an inn (khan) where he was spending the night. 
Thus he died during the year two hundred and fifty [A.p. 864]. 


From his poetry there was: 


46 Burjin was a robber and Hubahib a miser; see Richardson, Dictionary, 
pp. 257, $52. 

147 The Flügel edition gives what might be al-suhq (“remoteness”), or al-sahq 
(“tearing,” as of an old garment). The word is not written clearly in the Beatty MS, 
but the most reasonable way by which to decipher it there is as al-sanjaq. In former 
times this might mean “banner,” “cornet,” or “waistband,” usually the first meaning, 
But as this author wrote books about sex, the word may imply homosexual practice, 
as sahhaqah was used for a Lesbian; see Lane, Lexicon, IV, 13109. 

148 A fortress on the Euphrates near al-Kiifah; see Yaqiit, Geog., IV, 123. 

49 This first part of the sentence follows the Beatty and Tonk MSS. Flügel has 
variations, although the meaning is the same. 
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A visitor whose beauty was perfect; 

For how can the night hide when the full moon is rising? 
He spent time in vagueness until it became possible 

To (and) watch the guardian’° until he went to sleep. 
Through terrors did he ride to make his visit, 

But no sooner did he give his greeting than he departed. 


A book which he called, A Collection of Stupid Women and a Gathering 
Together of Foolish Ones; Court Companionship and the Characters 
of the Caliphs and Emirs; Epistles;1°* his rare anecdotes and dictations; 
his traditions and poems. 


Ibn al-Shah al-Tahiri 

Abū al-Qasim ‘Ali ibn Muhammad ibn al-Shah al-Tahiri was 
one of the descendants of al-Shah ibn Mikal, who was a man of 
letters, refined, and witty, with extreme beauty and purity of 
literary style. Among his books there were: 


Summons of the Seas;#8 The Glory of Combing at the Mirror; The 
Dream; The War of Cheese and Olives; The War of Meat and Fish; 
Wonders of the Sea;!*4 Adultery and Its Enjoyment; his poetry, with a 
selection from “Yä Makanis’;* Traditions about al~Ghilman;'® 
Traditions about the Women; Masturbation (Al-Khadkhadah) ;’ The 
Food Vendor. 


150 Flügel gives al-samir (“one conversing at night”), whereas the other versions 
have al-haris (“guardian”). On the margin of the Beatty MS there is a note implying 
that these verses were interpreted in various ways. 

151 Flügel gives “abode” (ma’wa), but the Beatty and Tonk MSS have “compris- 
ing” (hdwi). 

152 This and the two titles which follow are in Flügel but not the Beatty and 
Tonk MSS. 

153 The Beatty and Tonk MSS give “seas” (al-bihdr), whereas Flügel has “mer- 
chants” (al--tijdar). 

154 The Beatty and Tonk MSS have “‘sea”’ (al-bahr). Flügel gives al-bahrah, which 
means a tract of land, but is also used as a place name and as a nickname for al- 
Madinah; see Yaqiit, Geog., I, 506. 

155 “Yå Makänis” is quite clear in the Beatty MS. It apparently means “Oh, 
Brooms” and was probably the beginning of an amusing poem. 

156 Here al-ghilmdn obviously refers to boys used for homosexual purposes. 

187 This word means “‘stirring,” but here is used for “masturbation.” This and 
the title which follows are only in the Flügel edition. 
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A Man Known as al-Mubdraki 
His name was ————. Among his books there were: 


The Uncultivated, the Rabble, and the Characters of the Common 


People;#58 Rare Anecdotes about Slave Boys (al-Ghilman) and Eunuchs. » 


Al-Kutanji 

He was —— and he belonged to the group of Abii al~‘Anbas 
and Abū al-‘Ibar [al-Hashimi]. It is said that he succeeded Abii 
al-‘Ibar as jester after his death. I have read what was written in the 


handwriting of Ibn Namandad,”® that al-Kutanji wrote to Sulayman 
ibn Wahb or to [his son] ‘Ubayd Allah: 


The confusion is mine, for truly of all your brothers the most foolish is 
like me and the most intelligent like you. We are at a time when the 
opinion of the intelligent is of little use for the mind, so leave it, but the 
opinion of the foolish has great usefulness for ignorance and is needed. 
Thus futile are those when they cease and those when they are needed, 
so we know not with what to live.1® 

Among his books there were: 


Compendium of Foolish Things and the Origin of Follies; Witticisms 
and Fools;!®1 Slap-Takers (Clowns, Al-Safa‘inah); Al-~Makhragah 
[charlatanry, juggling, or a wreath used in dancing]. 


Jirab al-Dawlah 

His name was Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn ‘Alawiyah al-Sijzi, 
surnamed Abii al-'Abbas. He was one of the people of al-Rayy 
but he was called Sijzi, and was a tanbur player who affected elegance 
and used perfumes. He was nicknamed “al-Rih” (Odor, Wind) 


158 The translation follows Flügel in giving “characters” (akhldf), which may be 
more correct than the word in the Beatty MS, “contrariness” (ikhtilaf). 

159 This name is too uncertain to be included in the Biog. Index. Fliigel adds, 
“I think it was Mani-Dad.” In the Beatty MS is might be a compound name taken 
from ydmin (“happy”) and the ending dad. 

160 The opening phrase of this quotation may be “do not accuse me.” As this 
passage is humorous, containing colloquialisms, the translation is a free one and may 
not convey exactly what the author meant to say. 

161 'This title and the two which follow are in the Flügel edition but not the Beatty 
and Tonk MSS. 
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and known as “Jirāb al-Dawlah” (Scrotum of the Government).+6? 
Among his books there was Things Rare and Laughable, about 
various arts and rarities. He also called the book Perfuming the 
Winds and the Key to Joy and Gladness. He wrote it as a miscellany 


of arts and it was a large book. 


Al-Barmaki 

He was the secretary of Abū Ja‘far ibn “Abbasah, the friend'® of 
Muʻizz al-Dawlah. His name was —— . He had a withered hand. 
Among his books there were: 





The Compendium, about the poems of the distinguished poets;+% 
Things Rare and Laughable. 


[bn Bakr al-Shirazi® 

He was gifted, well educated, and pleasing as a companion. He 
was the secretary of al-Muti’. He wrote good poetry. Among his 
books there were: 


Methods (Necessities) and Arts; The Composition of Epistles; also, the 
writings which he took from al-Mutī‘ li-Allab.18¢ 


Another Group Left Over!®’ and Representing Miscellaneous 
Subjects : 


Ibn al-Fagih al-Hamadhani 

His name was Ahmad ibn Muhammad [ibn Ishaq] and he was a 
man of letters, but we do not know anything more about his life. 
Among his books there were: 


The Towns (Regions), about one thousand leaves—he derived it from 
the people’s books and plagiarism from the book of al-Jayhani, [Roads 


162 As the Beatty and Tonk MSS and the Flügel and Yaqiit texts all show varia- 
tions, an attempt has been made to use what seem to be the most accurate forms for 
translation. Cf. Yaqiit, Irshad, VI (2), 62. 

163 “Friend” (sahib) is taken from the Tonk MS. Flügel and the Beatty MS give 
sahib jamal (“possessor of beauty”), which does not seem to fit this passage. 

164 The translation follows Flügel. The Beatty and Tonk MSS do not give this 
title clearly. 

165 ‘This account of al-Shirdzi is found only in the Flügel edition. 

166 Probably meaning he took the writings down from dictation. 

167 Muta akhkhirtin (“left over”) more often means “late” or “recent.” 
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and Kingdoms}; Mention of the More Recent Poets and the Eloquent 
and Hlustrious among ‘Them.t* 


‘Ubayd Allah ibn Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Malik ——— , the 
Secretary 
Among his books there were: 


Intoxication during the Day and Incessant Wine Drinking;!® The 
Preference of Morning Drink and Its Benefits, with the Faults and Defects 
of Drink at Night. 


A Man Known as Ibn al-Mu’tamir or Abii al-Mu'tamir 
He was Zayd ibn Ahmad ibn Zayd the secretary, whose book was 
Courage and the Fecundity of Eloquence, im which he praised the family 
of Ahmad ibn ‘Isa ibn Shaykh. 


Al-Mas tdi 

This man, from among the people of al-Maglirib (North Africa), 
was known as Abū al-Hasan ‘Ali ibn al-Husa yn ibn “All al-Mas tdi. 
He was a descendant of “Abd Allah ibn Mas‘td and a compiler of 
books about the history and traditions of the kings. 7° Among his 
books there were: 


The book known as Murilj al-Dhahab wa-Ma‘adin al-Jawhar (Fields of 
Gold and Mines of Jewels}, about the pleasing things (gifts) of the nobles 
and kings, with the names of chose in relationship with them;!” Treasures 
of Sciences and What There Was in the Passing of the Ages; Recollection 
of What Has Gone By in the Passing of the Ages; History, with traditions 
about the peoples, both Arab and foreign; Epistles?” 


iea "tus titie is not in the Beatty and Tonk MSS. Filigel secms to be in error in 
giving abn faniin, signifyvmg inability to repeat verses, rather thar al-mufakhkhanmnn 
(“akbustrious’’}, 

18 "Phas title is in the Fligel edition bat n not in the Beatty and Tonk MSS. 

170 Many authorities think that al-Mas'fd? did not come from North Africa. 
As he died m Egypt only about thirty years before this passage was writen, it is 
probable that the author of ALFibrist knew very Hile about him. 

1 The word translated “pleasing things” or “gifts” is thaj, which perhaps means 
here “favors” or “patronage.” Por this book, see Bibliography, Mas‘tidi. 

172 This title is only in the Pliiecl edition. The tile preceding it may be the book 
which Mas‘idi himself refers to as Akhbar al-Zamida; see Mas‘tidi, Í, 2. 
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Al-Ahwiz? Muhammad ibn Ishaq, surnained Abii Bakr 
Among his books there were: 


The Bee, Its Species and Its Bride! Agriculture and Cultivation. 


AL-Shimshatt 

He was Abd al-Hasan ‘Alf ibn Mahammad al‘Adawi, whose 
origin was from Shimsldt in the land of Armenia on the frontier” 
After tutoring Abū Taghtlib, the son of Nasir al-Dawlah, and. his 
brother, he became their court companion. He was a poet, coni- 
piler, and author, with a good memory, aud [he memorized| many 
quotations, to which he used to add. Thust™ I used to know him 
in former times, but it is said that he had greatly deteriorated? in 
character during his old age, for he is still living in this our own time. 
Among his books there were: 


Lights, stringing together descriptions, anecdotes and similitudes falle- 
gories)-—-first he wrote it and then afterwards added to it; the large book, 

Habitations; Traditions about ADG Tanunda, with a selection from his 
poetry; Knowledge, the compiling of which he improved; ‘The 
True Triangle 178 


Muhammad ibn Ishaq al-Sarra] 

He was one of the people of Naysdbtir, who was quoted by a 
man known as al-Muzakki. His name was Ibrähim ibn Muhammad 
al-Naysabiri. Among his books there were: 


Traditions, in which he recorded traditions about the authorities of the 
Hadith, the viziers, governors, and other persons in varions lands, citing 
each, man after mau; The Agreeable Book of Epistles? Selected Poems, 
Which of Them. Were Genuine and Which Plagiarized. 


uy The “bride” is obviously the queen bee. The tithe which follows is in the 
Flügel edition alone. 

1n Por Shimshat, see Yiqdit, Geor, Hi, 319. The name is given clearly in the 
Beatty MS, but incorrectly by Fligel, 

8 Before the word “thus” FHigel adds an extra word which is not in the Beatty 
or Tonk MSS. 

+! Por the word translated as “deteriorated” Fligel gives tarak (“left ), but the 
Beatty and Tonk MSS have nazal (“lowered’’). 

i The Tonk MS differs from the other versions by giving “pen” (alqalaur 
mstead of “knowledge” (aktia, 

wi (nly Fligel gives this tithe. 

79 This tite and that following are ia the Fiiigel edition, but not in the Beatty 
ot Tonk MSS, 
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Ibn Khallad al-Ramahurmuzi 
He was Abū Muhammad al-Hasan ibn “Abd al-Rahman ibn 
Khallad, a judge, good author, and excellent compiler, who followed 


the method of al-Jahiz. Ibn Sawwar, the secretary, told me that he | 


was also a poet and that he studied (heard) and quoted the Hadith. 
Among his books there were: 


The Springtime of Those Enslaved by Love, with traditions about lovers; 
Defects in Selecting Historical 'Traditions;!8° Similes (Proverbs) of the 
Prophet, for Whom Be Peace; Al-Rayhanatayn, al-Hasan and al- 
Husayn, for Whom and Their Families May There Be Peace;8! The 
Guide of Revelation, about the Qur’an; Rarities and Anomalies of 
Speech; Training of a Speaker (Reasonable Being); Praising the Dead 
and Giving Condolence; Epistle of the Journey (Book); Old Age and 
Youth; Culture of the [Dinner] Tables (Table Manners); Places for 
Watering and Resting and Affection for the Homelands. 


Al-Amidi 

His name is al-Hasan ibn Bishr ibn Yahya, surnamed Abii al- 
Qasim. He is one of the people of al-Basrah, contemporary with 
our time, I believe still alive. He is skillful in compiling and good in 
composing, drawing upon the school of thought of al-Jahiz for 
whatever writing of books he undertakes. Among his books there 
are: 


The Intensity of Man’s Need to Know His Own Power;18° Disagreement 
and Agreement about the Names of the Poets; The Meaning of the 
Poetry of al-Buhturi; Metrical Prose; Parallels between Abii Tammam 
and al-Buhturi; Refutation of “Ali ibn ‘Ammar in Connection with His 
Criticism of Abū Tammam; The Thoughts of Two Poets Are Not in 
Agreement; Correction of the Measures in the Poetry of Ibn Tabdtaba; 


180 Fliigel gives al—‘ilal (“defects”), but the Beatty MS gives al-falak, probably 
meaning “astronomy,” or “the celestial sphere.” 

181 When the Prophet spoke of one of his grandsons, he used the word rayhdnati 
(“my bounties”). In the Beatty and Tonk MSS the form given seems to be the dual 
of this word, rayhdnatayn (“the two bounties”), signifying the two famous grandsons. 
Flügel does not give this title correctly. 

182 Only Fliigel gives this title and the two which follow. 

183 All of these titles are in the Flügel edition, but this is the only one of the list 
in the Beatty and Tonk MSS. The word “about” precedes some of these titles. 
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The Difference between the Particular and the Shared in the Meaning 
of Poetry;1®* Preference for the Poetry of Imru’ al-Qays over That of 
the Other Pre-Islamic Poets. 


Chess Players Who Wrote about Playing Chess 


Al-"Adli 
His name was ———— and among his books there were: 


Chess, the first book written about chess;!85 Al-~Nard, Its Elements and 
Play.186 


Al-Razi 

His name was ——-. He was the equal of al-‘Adli and they 
both used to play in the presence of al-Mutawakkil. Al-Razi wrote 
A Delightful Book about Chess.18? 


Al-Siili 
He was Abū Bakr Muhammad ibn Yahya, who has already been. 
mentioned. He wrote on the subject: 


Chess, the first manuscript; Chess, the second manuscript. 


Al-Lajlaj*8° 

He was Abii al-Faraj Muhammad ibn ‘Ubayd Allah. I saw him 
at one time. He went to Shiraz, to the King ‘Adud al-Dawlah, and 
some time after the year three hundred and sixty [a.p. 970/71] he 
died at Shiraz, where he had excelled [at chess]. His book on the 
subject was The Stratagems of Chess (Mansiibat al-Shitranj), 


184 This title is not given correctly by Flügel. The translation follows Yaqiit, 
Irshad, VI (3), 58, and Hajji Khalifah, IV, 415, No. 9026. 

185 The word for chess is shitranj, often written, shatranj. It comes from the Indian 
chaturanga, corrupted by the Persians and Arabs. Its original meaning referred to 
military terms. The English word “chess” comes from shah or shaykh. The book of 
al~‘Adli was the first book written about the game in Arabic. 

186 Al-nard is a condensed form of nardashir, usually used for games resembling 
our modern game of backgammon or checkers. For these games, see “Shatrandj,”’ 
Enc. Islam, IV, 338. There is also an article in the Asiatic Journal and Monthly Register, 
V (June, 1818), 121, which gives valuable information. This publication is not listed 
in the Bibliography, as unfortunately it is not ordinarily available for reference. 

187 The words “about chess” only appear in the Flügel text. 

188 Flügel gives the death date of al-Lajlaj, as well as his full name and the full 
name of Ibn al-Uglidasi, in the paragraph which follows. The Beatty and Tonk 
MSS lack this information. 
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fbn al-Uqlidast Abū Ishaq Ibralizn ibn Muhammad ibn Salih 
Fle was one of the most skillful [chess players], who wrote A 
Collection of the Stratagems of Chess. 


Qaris al-Mughanni 

Qaris al-Jarrahi belonged to the group of Abū ‘Abd Allāh 
Muhammad ibn Da üd ibn al-larrah. His name was ----—- and he 
was one of the most skillful of the singers and the learned among 
them. He should have been mentioned in the category of Jahzah, 
following and attached to the statement about him, but I neglected 
to mention him there. Jabzah said in rhyme: 


We ate garis and Qaris sang, 
As we spent the niglit in the glory of the triumphant one. 8° 


Oaris died during the year twenty-four [Aa 324: A.D. 935/36], 
in the same year Jabzah died. Among his books there was The Art 
of Singing, Traditions of the Singers, and Alphabetical Mention of the 
Refrains (ale-Aswat) Which They Sang. Although he did not complete 
it, what he did produce amounted to about one thousand leaves. 


Ibn Tarkhän 

He was Abū al-Hasan ‘Ali ibn Hasan, who had a good method of 
singing and some share of culture, He died om, Among his 
books there were: 


Rare Anecdotes and Historical Traditions; Accounts of the Singers and 
Tanbur Players; Genealogies (Pedigrees) of Pigeons; What Has Devel- 
oped with Regards to Superiority of Birds Which Lead 


ass Orie is a dish made of fish, meat, and bread. It was evidently the nickname 
of the singer. ‘The final word of the poem is al-falif, which can be a proper name, 
burt also signifies “the triumphant one,” as translated, or “the paralyzed.” 

100 Jn Asia pigeons were used for carrying messages and it was also popular to 
Ay one’s own flack in such a way as to attract the birds from neighboring flocks. 








The Fourth Part 


of the book Al-Fihrist, with accounts of the ancient and modern scholars 
whe were authors and the names of the books which they wrote. The 
composition of Muhammad ibn Ishaq al-Nadim, known as Abit ai-Paraj 
ibn Abi Ya gāb al- Warrag+ 


in the name of Alläh, che Merciful, the Compassionate, to whom | 
commit myself and whose aid I seek 


The Fourth Chapter 


of the book Al-Fibrist, with accounts of the scholars and the names of 
the books which they wrote, comprising the poets, in two sections.” 


Thus saith Mahammad ibn Ishag fab-Nadim]: In [the first section 
of] this chapter we have aimed to make mention of the composers 
of the ancient poems, the names of those who quoted them, and 
their anthologies; also the names of the poems of the tribes and 
those who collected and compiled them. 

In the second section of this chapter, which includes the poems of 
the more recent authors, we shall mention the amount of material 
in the poetry of each of the poets, indicating who among them was 


* This much of the heading is net in the Fligel edition or Tonk MS, but js grven. 
on a separate page in the Beatty MS, Below it are the words, “Transcribed trom his 
model and his handwriting.” Still lower on the page there is the inscription, ‘An 
imitation of the handwriting of the author, His servant, Muhammad ibn Ishaq.” 
Below and to the right there is another inscription, “The Fourth Chapter about 
the Poets.” 

* This part of the heading also follows the Beatty MS, which is more complete 
than the Tonk MS and varies slightly from the Fligel version, 
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prolitic and who wrote only a small amount, By His bounty and 
kindness Allah will grant whatever out souls s may need from Him 


for this task. 
[ The First Section] 


The Names of Those Who Quoted the ‘Tribes and the Poems of the 
Pre-Islamic and Islimic Poets to the Beginning of the Rule of the 
Band al Abbas? 

Aba ‘Amr al-Shaybdn?, who has already been inentioned; Khalid 
ibn Kulthiim al-Kūfi, already mentioned; Muhammad ibn Habib, 
already mentioned; al-Tisi, already mentioned: al-Asma't “Abd 
al-Malik ibn Qurayb, already mentioned; Ibn al-A’rabi, also pre- 
viously mentioned. 

In what has preceded we have recorded who among these scholars 
was among those who quoted [poems and anecdotes}, or was a 
master of literary style, or was an Arabian tribesman. There is, 
thercfore, no need for repetition, since when there is a demand, 

each can be sought in his proper place, if Allah so wills. 


Imre al-Qays ibn Hujr* 

He was quoted by Abi “Amr (al-Sheyhdnl), al-Asma'i, Khalid 
ibn Kukhüm, and Muhammad ibn Habib. Abii Said al-Sukkari 
edited all of the things quoted from him, making improvements, 
Abt al- Abbās al-dlwal also edited them, but without finishing, 
and Ibn al-Sikkit also worked over them.® 


Zuhayr ibn Abi Sula 
A number of persons quoted his poetry, abbreviating it, their 
quotations differing. Al-Sukkari edited it, improving its rendition.* 


> For well-known translations of some of these ancient poems, see Mufaddal, 
Mufaddaltydé {Lyall} and Tamimim, Ab-Heandsah, 

4 Only the Pligel edition includes “ibn Hujr“ in the poet's name, 

$ "Phe great language scholars studied early Arab poems, so as to understand the 
tribal dialects and gain a knowledge of unusual words in the Qur‘in. As some of 
these poems were heard orally or obtained in crude writing, it was necessary to 
work over them, edie them, and make improvements. 

® "Phe Tonk MS adds, “Abti al-Abbas al-diwal worked over i, but without 
fnghing,”’ ‘This may be an error by the copyist, a partial repetition of the last 
sentence in the preceding paragraph. 


eee 
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The Names of the Poets Whose Poems Abi Said al-Subkkari 

Edited 

Thus saith Muhammad ibn Ishaq jal-Nadim]: Abi Sad al- 
Sukkari, whose name was al-Hasan ibn al-Husayn, was the one 
among the scholars who edited the poems of the poets, improving 
and correcting them. As I have already dealt thoroughly with him. 
in his proper place, I shali only mention at this poiut what he 
edited, to make it available for one desiring to get hold of it. In 
this place I shall also record he who did as al-Sukkari did, abridging 
and improving, so that, if Allah so wills, there will be no need for 
repetition. 


Among Those? 


lew’ al-Qays, already mentioned. 

Al-Nabighah al-Dhubyani: al-Agna‘l also edited and condensed; {bn 
al-Sikeit and al- Tis? improved it. 

Zuhayr, already mentioned. 

Al-Hutay'ak: edited by al-Asma‘l, Abi ‘Amr al-Shayhani, al-Tiisi, and 
ibn al-Sikkit. 
Al-Nabighal al-Ja'di: edited by al-Asma’l, fbn al-Sikkit, and al-Tiisi. 

Labid ibn Rabi'ah: edited by Abū ‘Amr abShaybäni, al-Asma't, al- Tūsi, 
and Ibn al-Sikkit, 

Tamim iba Ubayy ibn Mugbi: Abt ‘Amr [al-Shaybani], ab-Asmai, 
al-Tiisi, and Iim abtikkit. 

Durayd ibn al-Simmah: al-Agma‘l and Abū ‘Amr al-Shaybiani. 

‘Amr ibn Ma'di Karib: Abit “Aine fal-Shaybanil. 

Muhathil ibn Rabiah: al-~Asma‘l and Ibn al-Sikkic. 

AL-A’shd al-Kabir:* Abii “Amr [fal-Shaybini], al-~Asma‘l, Ibn al-Sikkir, 
al fist, and Tha‘lab. 

Asha Bahilah: al-Asma'l and Ibp al-Sikkit. 


* Por the first part of this listing of poets the Beatty MS has two vertical columns, 
with the names of the editors placed under the poets‘ names. The other versions 
have horizontal ines. Beginning with al-Kumayt which is uear m 18, the 
Beatty MS returns to horizontal listing. Up to this point in the list, mention of 
a poet's name without any editors name folowing evidently means that only 
al-Sukkari worked over the poems of that man, When the poet's name is followed 
by a colon, the name or names following the colon are those of editors who in 
addition to ab-Sukkari edited the material. The order of the poets is different in 
the different versions. Compare this list wih Asma‘l, Pubitlat ab-Shu‘ard’, 

4 Almost certainly Maymun ibn Qays, called al-Kabir (“the elder” or “the great"), 
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Mutammim ibn Nuwayrah:? Abti ‘Amr al-Shaybani and al-Asma’l. 

Bishr ibn Abi Kbazims°? al-Asmiai and Ibn al-Sikkit. 
Al-Zibragdn ibn. Badr: al-Agma‘l, Abii “Amy [al-Shaybani], and others in 
addition to them! 

Al-Adutalammis: al-Asma‘i, and others, too. 

Al-Musayyat ibn “Alas: a group. 

Humayd ibn Thawr al-Rajizs*® al-Asmail, Abii “Amr [al-Shaybani), 
Fon al-Sikkie, and al- E Usi | 

Humayd al-Argat: al-Asma‘l, Abii ‘Amr jal-Shaybani], Ibn al-Sikkit, 
and al- Tsn. 

“Adi ibn. Zayd al-tbädi: a group. 

‘Adi ibn al-Rig®’ al Amili: a group. 

Suhaym ibn. Wathil: al-Asma‘l and fbn al-Sikkit. 

Al-Tirimudh, al-TGsi improved [his poetry] and a group [edited it]. 

‘Urwah ibn al-Ward: al-Asma‘l and Ibn al-Sikkie. 

Shahib ton al-Barsa'. 

‘Amp ibn Shasi al-Asma’l atid {bn Habib. 

Ai‘ Abbas ibn Mirdas al-Sulami: al-Tiisi and Ibu al-Sikkit. 

Al-Namir ibn Tawlabo# al-Asma‘i and Ibn al-A’rabi. 

Al-Marrir al-Paq‘ast. 

Abii al- Tamabān al-Qayui. 

Sdlim ton Wabisah. 

Al Abbas ibn “Utbah ibn Abi Lahab. 

Al-Shammakh. 

Ma'a ibn Aws, 

ABRET Ubayd. 

“Abd al-Rabmän ibn Hassin and his son, Sa‘id ibn ‘Abd al-Rabmin. 

‘Ubayd Allāh ibn Qays al-Rugaypat: al-Agma‘i and al- THS, 

Abū al-Aswad al-Du'ali: Abii ‘Ame lal- ~Shaybani]. 

Jirän al Awd al-Numayri. 

Al-Hidirah: Ibn Durayd also [edited his poetry]. 


* Fliigel alone gives this name correctly, 

** The Beatty MS has Bishr ibn Havin. 

A Omitted by Figel. 

1: Flügel gives al-Rabbahi, but the Beatty and Tonk MSS have al-BAjiz. 

8 The Beatty and Tonk MSS have ibn hundtb, but as he was a poet rather than 
an editor, Flügel is probably correct in giving fbn Habib, evidently meaning 
Muhamimad ibn Habib. 

it Thi nane is given correctly ‘by Fitigei, but seenis to be parbled in the Beatty 
and Tonk MSS, 

48 This name is correct in Feel but garbled in the Beatty and Tonk MSS, 
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Mudarras ibn Rib‘: al-Asma'l arid others, too. 

Khuraybah:2* a group. 

Kiidash ibn Zuhayr. 

Muzdhim al- {J gayi: A group. 

Abi Hayyah al-Numayri: al-Asma‘i.! 

Al-Khansad': Ibn ai-Sikkit, Ibn al-A‘rdbi, and others besides them.” 

Al-Kumayt: Al-Asma’l edited his poetry, Ibn al-Sikkit made additions, 
and a group of se holan quoted his poetry from tbn Kunäsah al. Asadi, 


and Abii Sadagah, ‘who quoted it from he Bani Acad Tribe, tbs 
al-Sikkit qnoted the poctry from his teacher, Nasrdén. Nasrin, more- 


over, said, “I learned the poetry of al-Kumayc from Abii Hah ‘ Umar 
ibn Bukayr.” Al-Sukkari also edited the poetry of al-Kumayt. 

Dha al~Raminali: a group of scholars edited and quoted his poetry. Ie 
was Abū al-Abbas al-Ahwal who made an edition from all of these 
quotations. Al-Sukkari also edited his poctry, adding to what was 
done by the group. Those who quoted the poetry of hii al-Rammah 
were al-Harish ibn Numayr, who learned it froin his father, Hilal 
ibn Mayyis;2° al-Aduntaji’ ibn Nabhan, quoted by Abi ‘Ubaydah, 
al-Layth ibn Diumäm, who learned it from Abt al-Afarda; and 
al-Nusayr ibn Qäsim, who quoted Abū fahm al- Adawi.” 

Abii al-Najm al Hi: Abū ‘Amr al-Shaybäni quoted the poetry of Abi 
al-Najm from Muhammad iba Shaybin ibn Abi al-Najm and from 
Abii al-Azhar, who was the son of the daughter of Abū al-Najm. 
Abii Sa'id al-Sukkari also edited his work, improving it. 


18 "This name is written clearly in the Beatty MS. Ie is ched asa name in Qutaybah, 
Ma’ arif, p. 296, but not as the name of a poet. Fhigel gives Harithah. It is perhaps 
meant to be the poet Héritnah ibn Badr, but this is very uncertain, 

i ‘The Beatty MS inserts the word meldai ("beginner “originator’’), o 
muhaddih ("relator") at this point, It may be a mistake, or meant to be same other 
word, 

H With the next name the Beatty MIS again takes up its customary horizontal 
Imes, ending the double vertical columns of poets? names (see m Yh 

“In the Beatty MS this mame is given as Aba Harri, bur Fligel suggests that 
perhaps Abt Kizi is meant, 

#0 Ja the Beatty MS this name is spelled Manis, probably a mistake, ‘The name 
may be Mayyds, as translated, bit this is too uncertain to identify and place in the 
Biog, Index. See Durayd, Geneal., p. 213. 

"Phs name seems to be given inaccurately in the Beatty and Tonk MSS, 

H In the Arabic texts the name is given as Abt fubmah al‘Adawi, although it 
is probably meant to be the name given in the translation. For al-‘Adawi, see 
uray, Cenedl, p. 730, L 4. 
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AL Ajjaj al-Rajaz; al-Asma‘i and Abū “Amr al-Shaybani [edited his 
poetry |. 

Ra’ bak ibn al- Ajij, who was one of the more recent poets: albAsma’l 
quoted the poetry of Rabah directly from him, as did also Abt “Amr 
al-Shaybani and a number of other scholars. Abt -Sad al-Sukkari 
edited and improved his poctry. 

Al-Akhtal: al-Sukkari edited his poetry, improving it. 

Al-Farazdaq: al-Sukkari also edited his poetry and improved it, 

Joris: al-Sukkari did not edit his poetry. Those who did edit it belonged 
to a group of scholars, among whom were Abii “Amr [al-Shaybani], 
al-Asma‘l, and Ibn al-Sikkic. The person who quoted the poetry of 
Jaric directly from him with his contentions** was Mishal ibn Kasib 
ibn ‘Ammar ibn ‘Aci ibn al-Khiatafa. This is what is written in the 
handwriting of Ibn al-Kifr. 

The contests between Jarir and Farazdeg were edited by Abū 
‘Ubaydah Ma‘mar ibn al-Muthanna, while al-Asma‘i quoted them from 
another source. Abii Said al-Hasan ibu al-Lusayn |al-Sukkari] edited 
and improved them, Abū al-Mughith al-Awdi also edited them, and 
Tha‘lab quoted them from him. 


The Names of Those Who Contended with Jarir and Whom Jarir 
Opposed 


Contentions of Jarir and al-Akbtal; Abū ‘Ame [al-Shaybdni| and al- 
Asma? fedited them]. 

Contentions of Jarir and ‘Umar ibn Laji: Abū ‘Amr and al-Asma‘i 
ledited them]. 

Contentious of Jarir and al-Farazdaq.™ 


The Names of the Children of Jarir Who Were Poets, and Also of 
His Grandchildren” 


Nah ibn Jarir, a poet who composed only a small amount. 
Bilal ibn farir, a poet who composed only a small amount. 


1 In che Beatty MS this word is “faults” Guaga"is), but because Jarir was known 
for his arguing, “contentions” (naqd’id} must be the word meant. See “Dharr,” 
Ene. Islam, 1, 1024; also Jarir, Naga’ td. 

t In this passage Fitige!l dees not give the editors. The Beatty and Tonk M55 
give the editors, but give the last title as simply Contentions of Jarir, 

88 Jarier had eight sons and twa daughters; sec Quiaybah, Shir, pp. 289-89. The 
translation follows the Beatty MS. 
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A, daughter of Jarir, whose name was ----—-— , a poetess who composed 
only a small amount. 
‘Agil ibn Bili, a poet who composed only a small amount. 


‘Umarah ibn Aqil, an excellent and prolific poet. 


The Names of the Tribes Whose Poetry Was Edited by al-Sukkari, 
as in the Handwriting of Some of the Scholars” 


Poems of the: 


Tribe] [Reference] 
Band Dhubi Qutaybah, Ma'arif, pp. 48, 49. 
Bani Shayban Onitaybah, Ma arif, pe 49. 
Bani Rabiah?” bitt, Arabs, pp. 280, 402, 0. 1 
Bana Yarbj' “varbu, Exc. Islam, IV, 1159. 
Al-Tayvi “Taly,” Ene, Islan, IV, 623 
Bani Kinanah “Kinana, Ene, Islam, I, 1017. 
Bani Dabbah “Dabba, Exe. Idam, 1, 884. 
Fazārah “Eazira, Exe. Islam, {l, 93. 
Bajilah “"Badjila,” Enc. Islam, I, 558. 
Al-Qayn™* Durayd, Geneal., p. 307; Qutaybah, Ma‘drif, p. 51. 
Pani Yaslikur Qutaybah, Ma äri, p. 47. 
Band Hanifah “Fania,” Enc. Islam, IL, 260. 
Band Muharib “Muhdrib,” Ene. islam, UE, 698, 
Al-Azd “ALAged,” Enc. Islam, l, $20. 
Banii Nabshai “Dirim, Enc. Islam, ©, 024. 
Banj ‘Adi Ontaybah, Ma‘arif, pe 37. 
Ashja’ Qutaybah, Me'‘drif, pp. 39, 40- 


Bani Numayr®® “Namai, Ene. Islant, TH, 951. 

Bani ‘Abd Wudd Tabari, Annales, Part I, p. 851; Part IL, p 479. 
Bana Makhziim “Makhetim,” Eye. Islam, TY, 471. 

Banii Asad “Asad, Ene. Islam, 1, 4°74. 

Banii al-Earith “Harith, Bec. Islam, Il, 268. 


# The phrase “as . . . scholars” is lacking in the MHigel edition. Por the sake 
of convenience, the references are given in the right-hand column after the tribes 
to which they pertain. 

a? ‘The Beaty M5 gives this form, whereas Flügel and the Tonk MS have Abi 
Rabal. - 

28 This name is in the Beatty and Tonk M59; Fligel gives al-Pind. 

28 This form is given in the Beatty and "Tonk M55, although Bhigel has Banu 
Tamim. 
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Bani al-Pibab “Dibab,” Ene. Islan, 1, 967. 
Fahm and “Adwan Quntaybah, Ma'arif. p. 38. 
Muzaynah Qutaybah, Maarif, p. 46. 


Among the Poems of the Poets There Was Also: 

The poetry of Hudbah ibn Khashram and Ziyddah ibn Zayd; 
of al-Kumayt ibn Ma'rif, of al-Simmah al-Qushayri, edited by al- 
Mufaddal ibn Salamah. 


* This arrangement is taken from the Beatty MS, which differs from the other 
versions and which has a space between the two last names, evidently left for material 
to be added later. 
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in the name of Allah, the Merciful, the Compassionate 


The Second Section of the Fourth Chapter 


of the book Al-Pilrist, with accounts of the scholars and the names of the 
hooks which they wrote, including the names of the more recent poets and 
some of the Islamic ones, with the amount of their poetry, up to our own 
time? 


Thus saith Muhammad ibn Ishaq Jal-Nadim| 2 At the begiuuing of 
this chapter we stated that we do not favor going into detail in 
connection with the poets, for we have already mentioned the 
scholars and men of letters who have undertaken this, We ourselves 
aim to present the names of the poets and the amount of poetry 
written. by each poet among them, especially by the more recent 
ones, and also the variations occurring im their poems, so that who- 
ever desires to collect books and poems can have this information 
aud an insight into the matter. If we say that the poetry ofa certain 
man fills ten leaves, we mean Sulaymaniyah ones, holding twenty 
lines, I mean on each side of the leaf.* We shall follow this designa- 
tion in connection with all of the small and large amounts of poetry 
that are mentioned, giving approximate figures and basing our 
estiniates on what we have observed during the course of years, 
but without verification or figures of final accuracy. 


1 Fiagel inserts “up to our own, time,” but the other versions omit this phrase. 
‘This passage suggests thar al-Nadim wrote lis account of the poes as a catalogue 
for the customers at his father’s bookshop to use. 

= "Phe Tonk MS gives “the author,” instead of the proper name, 

t Sulaymediniyal was evidently the name of a kind of paper. A leaf refers to a 
single sheet of paper, often insctibed on both sides, 
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Bashshär ibn Burd 

He was nicknamed al-Muraʻatht and was a protégé of the Bani 
‘Aqil Tribe, said to be of Persian origin. No one has collected all 
of his poetry. It is not collected into any anthology, but I have seen: 
about a thousand disconnected leaves of it and a number of people 
have compiled selections of his poems. 


Ibn Harmah 

He was Ibrahim ibn ‘Ali ibn Harmah, whose poetry by itself 
fills about two hundred leaves. In the edition of Abū Sa‘id al- 
Sukkari, however, there are about five hundred leaves. Although 
al-Siili also worked over it, nothing came of it. 


Abii al-“Atahiyah ; 

The situation with regards to his poetry is like that of [the poetry 
of] Bashshar. Parts of his poetry, which I saw at al-Mawsil, filled 
more than twenty sections of half-size Talhi [paper], written in the 
handwriting of Ibn ‘Ammar, who was a scribe for the poetry of the 
more recent poets. But what I saw in separate portions® indicated 
that [altogether] there were thirty sections. A number of persons 
have collected traditions about him and his poetry. We have 
mentioned what they wrote as we have discussed them. 


Abū Nuwas 

He is so celebrated that it is unnecessary to go into detail about 
his lineage and biography. Abū Nuwas died during the civil war 
in the year two hundred [a.p. 815/16], before al-Ma'miin advanced 
from Khurasin.® Ibn Qutaybah said it was during the year one 
hundred and ninety-nine [a.p. 814/15]. 

One of the persons who edited the poetry of Abū Nuwas, without 
alphabetical order, was Yahya ibn al-Fadl, who quoted and edited 
his work according to ten subjects. Among the scholars, there was 
Abū Yusuf Ya‘qiib ibn al-Sikkit, who commented on his work in 


4 The Beatty MS spells this name Murghath, which is almost certainly incorrect: 
Cf. Qutaybah, Shi‘r, p. 476. | 

5 Only the Beatty MS contains the phrase “in separate portions.” 

6 This was the struggle between the heirs of Hariin al-Rashid, who died A.D. 809. 
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about eight hundred leaves, arranged also according to ten subjects. 
Abii Sa‘id al-Sukkari edited his work, too, but did not finish it. 
The part which he did edit was two thirds [of the whole], filling a 
thousand leaves. 

Among the men of letters [who edited his work]: 


Al-Siili edited his work alphabetically, omitting what was falsely ascribed 
to him. 

‘Ali ibn Hamzah al-Isbahini also edited his work alphabetically. 

Yiisuf ibn al-Dayah wrote an account about him and compiled a selection 
of his poetry. 

Abii Hiffan also wrote an account about him, with a selection of his 

oetry. 

Ibn al- Washsha@ Abii Tayyib, too, wrote an account about him and made 
a selection of his poetry. 

Ibn ‘Ammar wrote an account about him and made a selection of his 
poetry, with also an epistle about his faults and plagiarisms. 

In one of the books written by the family of al-Munajjim about the poetry 
of the more recent writers, there is an account about him [Abii Nuwas]| 
with a selection of his poetry. Mention of that has already been made. 

Abii al-Hasan al-Sumaysafi also wrote an account about Abū Nuwas, with 
a selection of his poetry, and [about] his triumph, with remarks on 
his excellencies. 


Muslim ibn al-Walid 

He is famous, his poetry filling about two hundred leaves arranged 
alphabetically. Al-Sili edited [his poetry], and also a man known 
as , who is living in our own time. 





Marwan ibn Abi Hafsah al-Rashidi, His Family and Descendants 
Who Were Poets 


Abii Hafsah was the first. His name was Yazid and he lived during the 
days of “Uthman ibn ‘Affan, with whom may Allah be well pleased.’ 
He wrote only a very small amount. 

Yahya ibn Abi Hafsah lived at the time of ‘Abd al-Malik ibn Marwan 
and was a poet who wrote a small amount, about twenty leaves. 


? ‘The pious phrase is found only in Flügel. 
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Marwän ibu Sulayman ibn Yahyi ibn Abi Hafab, surnamed Aba al. 
Samit,® was a poct whose poetry filled about three hundred leaves. 
Abū al-Samt Marwda ibn Abi al-Jantib ibn Marwin Abii al-Samet was 
a poet whose poetry filled about one hundred and fifty leaves, | 
Muhammad ibn Marwan ibn Abi al-Jantib was a poet: about fifty leaves,” 
Path ila Mahmiid ibn Marwin ibn Abi al-faniih was a poet: about 
one hundred leaves. 

Abi Sulayman Idris ibn Sulayman ibn Abi Hafab was a poer: about 
one hondred leaves. 

Muhammad ibn Idris was a poet who wrote only a small amount. 

Aminah, tac danghter of al-Walid ibn Yaya ibn Abi Hafsah, was a 
poctess who wrote a small amount. 

Abii al-Samt "Abd Allal ibn al-Samt was a poet: about one hundred 
leaves. 


The Family of Razin ibn Sulayinaa, a Poer™ 


‘Afi ibn Razin was a poet: about fifty leaves. 

Di bil ibn “AH: about three hundred leaves, which were edited by al- 
Salts 

Razin ibn “Ali was a poet: about fifty leaves. 

Al-Husayn ibn Di'bil was a poet. His poetry: about two hundred leaves. 

Abii al-Shis Muhammad ibn ‘Abd AUsh ibn Razin was the son of the 
paternal uncle of Di'bil and surnamed Abii Ja'far. He was a poet; his 
poetry: about one hundred and fifty leaves, edited by al-Suli.™é 

Abd AUSh iba Abi al-Shis was a poet; his poetry: about seventy leaves. 


° Phe Beatty and Tonk MS5 misspell this name here, but give it correctly in the 
rest Of the passage. Some authorities spell the name “al-Sime.” 

* ‘The mimber of leaves following the poet's name here and elsewhere refers to the 
quantity of his poetry. 

Phe Beatty and Tonk MSS have Mutawwaj for the first name. Flligel and 
Tabari, Annales, Part IE, p 1467, n. e, give Fatih, which seems to be cortect, 
Muhammad may be meant instead of Mahmid. 

H "The Fiigel edition docs not give this title in its complete form. The number 
of leaves following each poet's name refers to the quantity of his work. 

*# Pligel adds another editor, al-Khuzi'l, and also “Auiong his books there were: 
Groups of the Poets; The Unique (Al Wahidah’).” The Beatty and Tonk MSS omit 
these additions, as do also the authorities referred to in the Biog. Index under Di bil’ 

$1 Fhigel omits this name, but it is included in the Beatty and Tonk MSS. 

1 The Tonk MS confuses two of the lines and the Beatty MS garbles the word 
for “yincle,” but the Fliligel version gives the passage clearly, 
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The Family of Abi al-“Atahivah 
Mention of Abd al- Atahiyah has already been made, but here we 


shall record those among his children and grandchildren who were 
poets, Among them there were: 


Muhammad ibn Abi al Arabiyah, surnamed Abu “Abd Allāh, was a 


hermit nicknamed al-Atdbiyah (the Foolish One). He was a poet 
whose poetry filled about fifty leaves, 

‘Abd Allah ibn Muhammad ibn Abi al. Atahivah was a poet, the amount 
of whose poetry was fifty leaves, 

Abii Suwayd ‘Abd al-Qawi iba Muhammad iba Abi ab Atahiyah was a 
poet whose poetry was fifty leaves. 


The Family of Tahir ibn al-Husayn?® 

Abii al-Husayn Tahir ibn al-Husayn was a poct, the amount of whose 
poetry was Bity leaves. 

‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Tahir ibn alb-Hfusayn was a poet, the amount of whose 
poetry was fifty leaves. 

Muhammad ibn ‘Abd Alah ibn Tahir was a poct, the amount of whose 
poctry was seventy leaves. 

Sulayman iba “Abd Allah ibn Tahir was a poct: a small amount. 

Muhammad iba Tahir ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn Tahir was a poet: about thirty 
leaves, 

‘Ubayd Allgh ibn “Abd Allgh ibn Tahir was a poet; his poetry: about 
one hundred leaves. 


A Statement about the Quantities of the Poems, as Mentioned by 
Muhammad ibn Di tid in Kitab al-Waragah (The Leaf)" . 
At the beginning of this section there was mentioned a group of 

poets recorded by Muhammad, and here, if Allah so wills, there 

begins a statement of what he recorded other than what we have 
already mentioned. 


1 This poet and the onc following are not mentioned by Filigel but are inchided 
in the Beatty and Tonk MSS. oe 

16 ‘This whole section is omitted by Flüge. This family was faunous as the 'Pahirid 
Dynasty fa Khuräisin, AD. 820-72. l = 

H It is probable that al-Nadim sed the book of Mahammad iba Dand when he 
gave accounts of the famous poets at the beginning of this Secon. Now he nises 
the same book to add the names of a group of less famous pocts, “This subsection 
up to the eleventh wame, Muhaninad ibn Abi “Uyaynah, is missing in the Mhigel 
edition, perhaps due to the loss of a page in the manuscript used by Figel, 
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Ru'bah ibn al Ajjaj, the composer of rajaz verse. His poetry was quoted 
by al-Asmai and edited by Abū Said al-Hasan ibn al-Husayn ab- 
Sukkari in nearly one thousand leaves. 

Al-Sayyid iba Muhammad al-Himyari, one of the poets of Ahl al-Bayt, 
among the men of wealth, I saw two sections, about three hundred 
leaves including only Al-Raibat!® by ai-Sayyid. F also saw a section 
of about two hundred leaves containing only Al-Kaysdniydt® of 
al-Sayyid. Then I saw his poetry as a collection: abont five hundred 
leaves. 

Sudayf, a protégé of the Banii alb- Abbäs: thirty leaves.?9 

fbn Jundub al-Mudhali: thirty leaves. 

"Ali ibn Thabit: one hundred and fifty leaves. 

Hammäd “Ajrad: fifty leaves. 

Abii Nukhayleh al-Rijiz: about fifty leaves. 

Ashja’ al-Sulami: about two hundred leaves. 

Salamah ibn “Ayyash: about fifty leaves. 

Ibn al-Mawl#: about thirty leaves. 

Muhammad ibn Abi “Uyaynah: about one hundred leaves. ®™ 

Salm ibn “Amr al-Kivisir: about one hundred and fifty leaves, 

Sulaymän ibn al-Muhiajir: about fifty leaves. 

Al-M'ammal al-Raqqi: about fifty leaves. 

Rabi'ah al-Raqai: one hundred leaves. 

Al-Sari ibn “Abd al-Rahman: a small amount. 

The Commander of the Faithful al-Mahdi: ten leaves. 

Salih ibn Jana: fifty leaves. 

Al-Khalili ibn Abimad: twenty leaves. 

Khalaf al-Abmar: fifty leaves. 

Jalm ibn Khalaf: fifty leaves. 

Al-Husayn ibn Mutayr al-Asadi: abont one himdred leaves. 

Abii Dulamah Zand ibn al-Jawn: fifty leaves.” 

ii "Phis is probably a book title. it could mean “rations” or “ranks,” among 
several other things. It is probably correct as written, although there are no con- 
sonant marks. 

i This is also probably a book title. It refers fo a sect. See Igbaivini, Aghdut, 
Part VH, pp. 3, 4; Baghdadi Geclye}, pp. 34, 98; Khallikan, H, 241, 1 2. 

% The number of leaves following each poet's name refers to the quantity of his 
WOT. 


H After omitting nearly a page, the Flügel account starts again at this point 


(Fligel, p. 62, top}. 

3 Elideel omits Abt Duldmah, giving instead Zayd iba al-Jahin. The Beatty and 
Fonk MSS give both names, cach with fifty leaves. As Zayd ibn al-Jahin cannot be 
identified, 1 is likely that the origmal was a corrected combination of the pwo, 
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Da üd libn Salm] al-Aswad: fifty leaves. 

Ibn Hassan: fifty leaves. 

Shari'ah ibn al-Zand Biidh: seventy leaves. 

“Alf ibn, al-Khalil: one hundred leaves. 

Mutt ibn fyas: one hundred leaves. 

Yehya ibn Ziyad al-Llarithi: seventy leaves. 

Mungidh al-Huali: fifty leaves. 

Wélibah iba al-Rlubab: one hundred leaves.24 

Said ibn Wahb: fifty leaves. 

Abii al-Tayyahda: fifty leaves. 

Adam ibn “Abd al-Aziz, who was accused of al-zandagali: twenty 
leaves. 

‘Abd Alah ibn Musab: fifty leaves. 

‘Ukdshah ibn “Abd al-Samad: thirty leaves. 

‘Abd Allah ibn al-Mubjrak al-Khayya¢: thirty leaves. 

Musdurtv al«Warraq: fifty leaves. 

Muhammad ibn “Abd al-Ralunin ibn Abi Subbah: thirty leaves. 

Abii Malik al-A‘raj: thirty leaves. 

Abt al- Walid al-Zindiq: thirty leaves. 

Bishr ibn al-Mu‘tamir; an account of him will be given in the fifth 
chapter. This man was a poet, most of whose poetry was musanunat 
and muzdawij. Pie meerpreted in poetry various ideas from books, 
as ] am going to mentiou, Thus there were [among his books}: 

Oneness {Al-Tawhid); The Happening of Things; Refutation. of 
the Magians;** The Proof to Confirm the Prophecy of the Prophet, 
for Whom May There Be Peace; Refutation of the Christians: 
Refutation of the Jews; Refutation of rhe Rafidah; Refutation of 
the Murjiah; Refutation of the Khawary;?? Refutation of Abi 
al-Hudhayl; Refutation of al-Nazzdin; Refutation of Aba Shimr: 
against Ziydd al-Mawsili; against Dirdr [ibn “Amr]; against Abū 
Fildai® against Hah al-Fard; against Hishdm ibe al-Hakam; against 
the adherents of Abū Hanifah; Legal Interpretation by Personal 


H In the different Arabic texts, this name is given in various ways, none af which 
seem to be correct. I may be ibn Hasin, as given; see Bios. Index, Abi al-Rahmin 
ibn Hassan ibn Thäbit. 

“4 This name and the one following are omitted by Fliget, 

#@ These words denote formis of poetry, 

1 The Flügel text has Refutation of the Grammarians. 

** Por references to books which explain the sects, sec the Glossary. 

28 Fiigel gives AbG Khalidah, evidently an error, 
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Opinion;’® Aktham ibn Sayfi;*® againse al-dsamu; The Strife 
between “AH, for Whom May There Be Peace, and Talhah, with 
Whom May Alläh Be Weill Pleased: also, Against al-Asamm, 
concerning the Imamate; Refutation of the Polytheists. 

Abii al-Shad# id al-Fazari: twenty leaves. 

{shag ibn al-Fadl and his brothers, “Abd al-Rabman, Muhammad, and 
‘Abd Alih: a stall amount. 

Ghalib ibn “Uthmnan al-Hamadhani: twenty leaves. 

Abū al-Tayydr: fifty leaves. 

Abit “Asim al-Aslami: twenty leaves. 

ALDarint al-Madant: thirty leaves. 

‘Ali ibn Ruwaym al-Kiiit: fifty leaves. 

‘Umar ibn al-Mubarak, a protégé of Khuza‘ah: a small amount. 

Ibn Yamin al-Basri; tweuty leaves. 

Abū Hanash al-Numayri: thirty leaves. 


The Family of Abū Umayyah, from [a Source] Other Than Kiah 
al- Waragah (The Leaf)” 


Umayyah ibn Abi Umayyah: fifty leaves. 

Mahammad ibn Abi Umayyah: fifty leaves. 

‘All ibu Umayyah ibn Abi Umayyah: one hundred leaves. 

‘Abd Allah ibn Umayyah ibn Abi Umayyah: fifty leaves. 

Ahmad ibn Umayyah ibn Abi Umayyah: thirty leaves. 

Abū Hashshishah, the tanbur player, who has already been mentioned 
and who wrote no poetry that we know of. 

Abii Hayyah al-Numayri: fifty leaves. 

Abti Najdah alb-Numayri: thirty leaves. 

Muhammad ibn Dhu’ayb al-Umani, the composer of rajaz verse: titty 
leaves. 

Akmad ibn Abi ‘Uthman al-Katib (the Secretary): fifty leaves. 


28 See Glossary. 

88 PHigel has al-Husayn Ibr Saba'i; the-translation follows the Beatty MS, 

at ‘This probably refers to al-Asamm Abii Bakr. Bot Baghdadi {Seelye}, p. 119, 
suggests that it might refer to a heretical school of thought. 

s: "The Beatty and Tonk MSS amit the pious phrases, 

1 Becu 27. The number of leaves following each poets name refers to the 
quantity of his poetry.. 

s The names which follow this one probably should be separated from dose 
of the family of Abii Umayyal, There is an mich of space at this point in the Beatty 
AMS, evidently lett for material to be added later. 
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‘Abd al-Ghattar ibn ‘Amy al-Ansari: a small amomnt. 

Saglabi ibu Muntahi al-Madini: a small amount. 

‘Ubayd Allah ibe abt durr: a small amount. 

Abii al-M‘aff al-Madani: twenty leaves. 

Al-Mukhayyas ibn Artal al-A’vaii, the composer of rajaz verse: a small 
amount? 

Al-Dangasit?: a small amount. 

Ton Abi ab Asiyah al-Snlami: fifty leaves. 

Thrähim ibn “Abd Allh ibn Hasan: a small amount. 

Misä ibn “Abd Allah ibn Hasan: a small amount. 

Ma'n ibn ZF idah: a small amount. 

Salih ibn ‘Abd al-Qaddūs, accnsed of being a zandig: fifty leaves. 

Salamah ibn “Abbad ibn Manstic: a small amount, 

Abii al-Hami’ Nusayb: seventy leaves. 

Yahya ibn Bildl al-Tbadi: a small amount. 

Sulaymda ibn al-Walid, the brother of Maslin: a small amount. 

Al-Hakam ibn Qunbur al-Mazini: fifty leaves. 

Abi Hashim al-Talibi: a small amount. 

Abii ale Warrds al-Khuza i: a small amount.** 


Aban al-Lahiqi and His Family 

Aban ibn ‘Abd al-Hamid ibn Lahiq ibn “Ufayr was a prolific 
poet, most of whose poetry was wuzdawif and musammat?” Fie 
translated books of the Persians and other [peoples], which I record 
as follows: 


Kalilah wa-Dimuah; Balawhar and Bidasif; Al-Sindbid: Mazdak: 

Fastings and Bvetreats.*% 

‘Abd al-Llamid, his father, a poct: a small amount.™ 

Lahig, Abit ‘Abd al-Hamid, a poet: a smali amount. 

‘Abd ai-Llamid ibn ‘Abd al-Hamid, the brother of Aban, a poet: a small 
aPLOUNE, 


“8 AL-Mukhayyas is taken from the Tonk MS. It is not clear ma the Beatty MS, 
and is given as al-Muhsin in the Flugel edition. ‘The next name, Al-Danqashi, seers 
to be the name intended, but none of the versions give it in exactly that form. 

+ Omniitted by Miigel. 

8? Muzdawif and misammat are technical terms, uscd for special types of poetry. 

it The Beatty and Tonk MSS add a title which scems to be a repetition of Mazdak, 
For the first three titles, sec the Glossary, 

3t Fhigel gives a different series of names and confuses ibe with aba in several 
tustances. The translation follows the Beatty and Tonk MSS, 
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Hamdin ibn Aban tbn “Abd al-Llamid: fifty leaves. 

Sahl ibn Härūn, a poet already mentioned: a small amount.“ 
Al- Abbas ibn al-Abnaf, whose postry al-Suli edited: about one hundred 
and fifty leaves. 

Zanr al-Katib (the Secretary), a poeti fifty leaves. 

Bakr ibn al-Nattah, a poet: one hundred leaves. 

Salih ibn Abi al-Najm: fifty leaves. 

Abt Shihab al-Khayyat: twenty leaves. 

Abii al-Hawl al-imyarl: fifty leaves, 

Da id ibn Razin al-Wasiti: thirty leaves. 

ahh ibn Anr al- ‘Anab: one hundred leaves. 

Mansiir ibn Salamah al-Namari: one hundred leaves, 

Abii Qabis al-Shaybani: one hundred leaves. 

Yisuf ibn Sayqal: fifty leaves. 

Al- Abbas ibn Abi al-Sha'li: one hundred Icaves. 

Ahmad ibn Sayyar al-Jurjini: fifty leaves. 

Al- Abbas ibn al-Elasan al Abbasi: fifty leaves. 

‘Uthat al-A war alti: a small amount. 

‘Abd Allah ibn Ayytib al-Taymi: one hundred leaves. 

brahim ibe Sayyabah: fifty leaves. 

Al-Husayn al-Khali’ ibn al-Dahhak: one hundred and fifty leaves. 

‘Amr al. Warriiq: fifty leaves. 

Ya'gith ibn al-Rabi': seventy leaves. 

AL-Fad] al-Ragdshi: one hundred leaves. 

ibn al-Aswad al-Shaybdni: fifty leaves. 

Abit al-Udhdfir alb Ami: a small amount. 

The brothers of al-Fad] al-Ragashi; Ahmad, al-“Abbas, and “Abd al-Mubd? 
bn “Abd al-Samad/]: a small amount. 

Abii al-Méusbi’ al-Madani: a smail amount. 

“Amr ibn Nadr al-‘Tsimi: fifty leaves. 

AL-Butaya ibn Umayyah al-Himssi: a small amount. 


4 Fligel seems lo repeat the reference to the name “Abd al-Hamid. Afler this 
name the Beatty MS leaves an inch. of space, evidently with hopes of adding other 
names. “There is a note on the margin of this manuscript which looks like “hin bin 
(the son of the son of Abd al-Mainid,” perhaps confirming the fact that Hamdan 
was a grandson. Fhe amount or number of leaves following cach poet's name refers 
to the quanuity of his work. 


# Sahl starts a new list, not connected with Abin. Flügel omits the name of 


aS in the next item. 
i Fligel confuses this name, On the lower margin of the Beatty MS a garbled 
note has been inserted, 
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Muhammad ibn “Abd al-Malik al-Faq'as?: one hundred leaves. 
ibn Abi Seph: a small amount. 

Muhammad ibn, Munadhir al-Subayti: seventy leaves. 

Abd al-Nedir*t and Abii al-Adadreh?: small amounts. 

Abii al~Shamagmag: seventy leaves. 

Sahl ibn, Ghahb al-Khazraji: a small amount. 


‘The Family of AbG ‘Uyaynah al-Muhallabi 


‘Abd Allah ibn Muhammad ibn Abi ‘Uyaynali: one hundred leaves. 
Abii ‘Uyayaah ibn Muhammad ibn Abi ‘Uyaynah: one hundred leaves.” 
‘Abd Allah ibn Mubarak al-Yazidi: one hundred leaves. 

[Hartin] al-Rashid: ten leaves. 

Thrahim ibn al-Mahdi: one hundred leaves. 

Abo al-Haydhäm al-Murti: a small amount. 

‘Ali ibn Hamzah aKo T a small amountt. 

Yahya ibn al-Mubirak al-Yazidi: a small amount. 

AL.Asma?: a small amount. 

Razin alAriidi: one hundred leaves. 

Al-Fad} ibn al~ Abbas ibn Ja‘far al-Khuz3'i: a small amount. 


Women: The Free and the Slaves 


‘Ulayyak, the daughter of al-Mahdi: twenty leaves. 
Zarzar al-Zarga': ten leaves. 

‘Inain, the slave girl of al-Natifi: twenty leaves. 
Al-Dhalf@’: a small amount. 

Khans: a small amount. 

Adalak: a small amount, 

Sadfif: a small amormt,** 

Mukhaunithah: a small amount.4” 


#3 Flügel gives lin Abi Shaykh. 

44 Flügel gives Abt al-Bagir, but the Beatty M5 clearly indicates the name as 
translated. 

45 Elligel omits in before Muhammad, but the Beatty MS correctly does not. 
The Beatty MS leaves an inch of space between this name and the one which follows 
id, evidently for material to be added later, “Abd Allah begins a new list, unconnected 
with the family of Aba “Uyaynah, 

46 This name is omitted by Fligel and carelessly written in the Beatty MS. Sadat 
ig a sites. 

4? Fligel gives a diferent form, but in the Beatty MS the name might be as given, 
or Mukhannathah. This and the name following cannot he identiied. 
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Mudam: a small amount. 

Khashf: a small amount. 

‘Ilm: a small amount. 

Raym: a small amount. 

Sakan: a small amount. 

Dananir, the slave girl of Ibn Kunasah: a small amount.’ 

Fadl al-Sha‘ir: twenty leaves. 

Baydiin al-Khadim: at least twenty leaves. 

‘Abd al-Jabbar ibn Sa‘id al-Musahiqi: fifty leaves. 

Al-Damri: a small amount. 

Abii Fara‘tin al-Shdshi: thirty leaves. 

‘Amr al-Kharaki: fifty leaves. 

Ahmad ibn Ishaq al-Khariji: fifty leaves. 

Abii al-Khattab al-Bahdali: thirty leaves. 

Abii al-Duhman: a small amount. 

Abii al-Bayda’ al-Riyahi: thirty leaves. 

Abii al-Rumayh Jundub ibn Stidab: a small amount. 

Maymiin al-Hadrami: a small amount. 

Al-Mustahall ibn al-Kumayt: fifty leaves: 

Ismail ibn Jarir al-Hariri (al-Jariri): a small amount. 

Muhammad ibn Kunäsah al-Asadi: fifty leaves. 

‘Abd al-Qadiis and ‘Abd al-Khiliq, the two sons of “Abd al-Wahid ibn 
al-Nu‘min ibn Bashir: small amounts. 

‘Amr ibn al-Huwayy [al-Sukkari]: a small amount. 

Talib and Taliit, the two sons of Azhar: small amounts. 

Abii al-Dila® al-Sind?: thirty leaves. 

Al~Munajjim al-Rasibi: thirty leaves. 

Tawbah al-Basri: a small amount. 

Ma‘gil ibn Tawgq: a small amount. 

‘Abbad ibn al-Mumazzaq: fifty leaves. 

Ismail [ibn Mu‘ammar| al-Quritisi: seventy leaves. 


48 In the Beatty MS there is a space below Dananir, and below the space, the two 
names which follow in the translation, Fadl al-Sha‘ir and Baydūn al-Khadim, are 
written together on the same line. There are two possible interpretations of this 
arrangement. The two names below the space may begin a new list of poets, this 
one male, since Baydiin was a man and Fadl al-Sha‘ir may refer to some male poet 


such as al-Fadl ibn al-‘Abbas. But it is more likely that the space was left to be filled 


in later with the names of other women poetesses, the list to be terminated with the 
name of the famous poetess Fadl al-Shi‘irah. If this is the case, then the manuscript 
is written carelessly at this point, for nothing is inserted to indicate the end of the 
list of female poets and the beginning, with Baydiin, of a new list of male poets. 
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Abū Ya‘qiib al-Khuraymi: two hundred leaves. 

“Ali ibn Jabalah al-‘Akawwak: one hundred and fifty leaves. 

Muhammad ibn Hazim al-Bahili: seventy leaves. 

Muhammad ibn Bashir: fifty leaves. 

Ahmad ibn Yiisuf: fifty leaves.* 

Al-Qasim ibn Yisuf: fifty leaves. 

‘Awf ibn Muhallim: thirty leaves. 

Al-Ghassani Abū Muhammad: a small amount. 

Al-Hasan ibn Talhah al-Qurashi: a small amount. 

‘Ali ibn. Abi Kathir: fifty leaves. 

Al-Ashannaq al-Dabbi: fifty leaves. 

Muhammad and Ishaq, the two sons of Ibrahim al-Fazari: small amounts. 

Waragah al~Asadi: a small amount. 

Abii Dulaf al-Tjli: one hundred leaves. 

Ma‘qil ibn ‘Isa, the brother of Abū Dulaf: a small amount. 

Ishaq ibn Ibrahim [al-Mawsili|: fifty leaves. 

Al-Ma’miin: twenty leaves. 

Muhammad ibn ‘Ali al-Dabbi: thirty leaves. 

Muhammad ibn Abi Hamzah al-‘Ugqayli: a small amount. 

Abii Sa‘sa‘ah al-Darir al-Kiifi: a small amount. 

Abii Bakr al-‘Ariidi: fifty leaves. 

Al-‘Al@ ibn ‘Asim al-Ghassani: a small amount. 

Al-Husayn ibn al-Dahhak al-Bahili: a small amount. 

Abii al-‘Amaythal: one hundred leaves. 

Ahmad ibn Hisham: fifty leaves. 

‘Ali ibn Hisham: fifty leaves. 

Abii Hafs al-Shitranji: fifty leaves. 

Abii al-Yanbughi: ten leaves. 

Jafar ibn ‘Affan al-Ta’i, one of the poets of the Shiah, whose poetry 
amounted to two hundred leaves. 

Muhammad ibn al-Fadl al-Sukiini: a small amount. 

Ahmad ibn al-Hajjaj: a small amount. 

Al-Qasim ibn Sayyar al-Katib: fifty leaves. 

Ibn Abi al-Zawa@ id: fifty leaves. 

Rawh ibn ‘Abd al-Saliam: a small amount. 

Abū Daffafah Ahmad ibn Mansi al-Basri: a small amount. 

Al-Mardaghi: a small amount. 

Muhammad ibn Abi Badr al-Sulami: fifty leaves. 


49 This man and his brother, who follows, were important secretaries serving 
al-Ma’mun. 


ee Entei ppp Ah ven snenge Gee EES uuu. ne Tiem esate ee neediness sore eee 
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Abii Ziydd al-Kilabi: thirty leaves. 

Mubammad ibn Yazid ibn Maslimah al-Hisni: one hundred leaves. 
Ishdg ibn al-Sabbah al-Ash‘athi: a small amount’ 

Abii Rdsib al-Bajli: fifty leaves. 

Abii Mig al-Makfaf: fifty leaves. 

Al-Akhfash al-Basri: a small amount. 

Al-Hirmazt: fifty leaves. 

Abi Hammam Rawh ibn ‘Abd al-A‘la: fifty leaves. 

‘At ibn Almad al-Madini: a small amount. 

Muhammad ibn ‘Ali al-Jawaligi: fifty leaves. 

AL’ Add# al-Hanafi al-Misri: fifty leaves. 

Said ibn Damdam al-Kilabi: fifty leaves. 

Abii Aduan al-Sulami: thirty leaves. 

Bmg tim Abi Mubhaminad al-Yazidi: fifty leaves. 

Mansiir al-Hindi, the pupil (servant) of Hafsuwayh: a small amount. 
Abt Terän albSulami: fifty leaves. 

Abu Shunbnil (Shanbul) al- Ugayif: a small amount, 

Al-Haytham ibn Mazhar al-Fi’fa’ (the Stutterer}: a small amount, 
Al-Fad! ibn Ismail ibn Salih al-Hashimi: one hundred leaves. 


The Family of al-Adw adidhal 


Al-Mu‘adhdhal ibn Ghaylin ibn Mulidrib ibn al-Bubtari al’ Abdi, sur 
named Abii “Amr: fifty leaves, 

‘Abd al-Samad ibn al-Mu‘adhdhal, a poct: one hundred and fifty leaves. 

Abmad, ‘isd, and “Abd Allah, poets already mentioned: small amounts."! 

Abii Hizam al-~“Ukli: fifty leaves. 

Mulammad al-Baydhag: thirty leaves. 

Al Arraf ibn ‘Abd Allah al-Misri: thirty leaves. 

Al-Khaoptab ibn al-Mu‘alla: fifty leaves. 

Abii al-Kalb al-Hasan ibn al-Najiih: fifty leaves. 

‘Abd Allāh ibn Muhammad al~-Makki: thirty leaves. 


"Phe final name is given as aS T in the Beatty MS and differently by Flügel, 
but it is evidently meant to be al-Ash'athi.* 

“H The Beatty and Tonk MSS do not include the words “already mentioned.” 
After this name there is an inch of space in the Beatty MS, evideruly left for material 
to be added later. Apparently the names which follow begin a new list, not connected 
with the family of al-Mu‘adhdhal. 


it Kiteel gives variations for this name and the two which follow; the translation 


follow's the Beatty MS. . 
E This was very likely “Abd Alidh ibn Mubamumead ibn ab-Khayyit (see Biop. 
index}, but may have been some less iportant author. 
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VYiisuf ibn al-Mughirah ibn Abān al-Qusayri: a small amount. 

Muhammad ibn al-Harith al-Misri: fifty leaves. 

Al-Jaml al-Misri [al-Husayn] ibn “Abd al-Salim: fifty leaves. 

Al.Khalil ibn Jama‘ah al-Misri: fifty leaves. 

Hishäm ibn al-Akhdie al-Lyadi al-Misti: thirty leaves. 

Ishéq ibn Mu‘idh al-Misri: thirty leaves. 

Alunad ibn Mahammad ibn al-Mudabbir: seventy leaves. 

Abii Sed al-Makhziimi: one hundred and fifty leaves. 

ALKI AH ibn Hamzah: ten leaves. 

Muhammad ibn Wuhayb: fifty leaves. 

‘Umdrah ibn ‘Aqil: three hundred leaves. 

Farwah ibn Homaydah al-Asaci: fifty leaves, 

Abii al Alyah al-Shimi; fifty leaves. 

Muknif Abii Salamah al-Madani: a small amount. 

Abii Tammam Habib ibu Aws aTi, among whose books there were: 
Al-Hamasah; Selections from the Poetry of the Poets; Selections from 
the Poems of the Tribes; ‘The Great Poets (al-tnlsii). 

What amonnted to two hundred leaves of his poetry remained 
unpublished until the days of al-S#li, who edited his work alphabetically 
in nearly three hundred leaves. “A ibn Hamzah al-lsbahani edited it 
too, and improved it according to subjects rather than alphabeti- 
cally.?8 

‘Abd Allth ibn Mahammad ab Urbi: fifty leaves. 

‘Abd Allsh ibn ‘Ubayd Allah al A'ishi: fifty leaves. 

Ishda ibn Humayd al-Tiisi: seventy leaves. 

Abi Nabshal, Abii Nadir, and Muhammad ibn Humayd: small 
amounts. 

Thrahie ibn Ismail ibn Da üd al-Kätib: seventy leaves. 

His brothers, Hamdiin and Da fid, poets: cach one fifty leaves. 

AlL-Bulturt, al-Walid Abii “Ubidah, whose poetry was not arranged 
alphabetically until the time of al-Sal, who edited and arranged it 
according to the alphabet. “A ibn Hamzah al-tshahanl also edited it, 
improving it according to subjects. Among his books there were: 
Al-Hanvisah, similar to “Al-Llamiasah” of Abti Tammam; Meaning 
of the Poets (Maini al-Shu'ari’).®? 


4 Fliigel has Viisuf ton al-Mu‘tazz. 

i Only the Flügel edition includes these four titles, 

86 ‘There is an inch of space at this point in the Beatty MS. 

8? ‘These anthologies are not mentioned in the Beatty or Tonk M55. 
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Ibn al-Riimi, “Ali ibn al-‘Abbas.°* His poetry was not arranged alpha- 
betically, but al-Musayyabi®® quoted it and then al-Sili edited and 
arranged it alphabetically. Abū al-Tayyib, the copyist of Ibn “Abdis, 


collected it from all of the manuscripts, adding what each of them 


contained, without reference to alphabetical order, to the extent of 
about one thousand verses. 

Mithgal, the pupil of Ibn al-Riimi: one hundred leaves. “Ali ibn al-‘Asb, 
surnamed Abū al-Hasan al-Milhi, quoted Ibn al-Riimi from 
Mithgal.®° 

Ibn al-Hajib, a pupil of Ibn al-Riimi: one hundred leaves. 

Ahmad ibn Abi Fanan al-Katib: one hundred leaves. 

Khalid al-Katib, whose poetry was edited and arranged alphabetically by 
al-Siili: two hundred leaves. 


The Names of the Poets Who Were Secretaries, as Mentioned by 
Ibn Hajib al-Nu‘man in His Book in Which He Repeated What 
Came from the Book of Muhammad ibn Da ud® 


Al-Qasim ibn Sabih: fifty leaves. 

Yahya ibn Khalid: a small amount. 

Al-Fadl ibn Yahya: a small amount. 

‘Ali ibn ‘Ubaydah al-Rayhani: a small amount. 
Ja‘far ibn Yahya: a small amount. 

Al-Fayd ibn Abi Salih: a small amount. 

Viisuf ibn al-Qasim: fifty leaves. 

Ahmad ibn Yüsuf: a small amount. 

Ya‘giib ibn Nth: fifty leaves. 

Ibn al-Mugaffa‘: a small amount. 

“Abd al-Wahhab ibn Sabah al-Mada@ini: fifty leaves. 
Al-Fadl ibn al-Rabi‘: a small amount. 


58 Flügel adds a name evidently meant to be a transliteration of the Greek form 
for George. ms 

59 This name is given clearly in the Beatty MS, but is not made clear by Flügel. 

60 "This reference to ‘Ali is given by Flügel but not by the other versions. 

61 This might be meant for Ibn Hdjib, mentioned in the Biog. Index, as he was 
interested in literature and a boy when Ibn al-Rimi was alive, but it is more likely 
a less important person. | 

62 Some of the following government officials who wrote poetry were men of 
secondary importance, whose names cannot be identified. The amount or number 
of leaves following each poet’s name refers to the quantity of his work. 


y 
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Ya‘giib ibn al-Rabi’: thirty leaves. 
Al-Hasan ibn Sahl: a small amount. 
Al-Fadl ibn Sahl: a small amount. 
Zunbiir ibn al-Faraj: fifty leaves. 
Yiisuf Laqwah: fifty leaves. 
Sandi ibn Sadagah: fifty leaves. 
Sahl ibn Hariin: fifty leaves. 
Muhammad ibn Bakr: fifty leaves. 
Hamzah ibn Khuzaymah al-Katib: a small amount. 
Hammdd ibn Najjah al-Katib: one hundred leaves.® 
Al-Qasim ibn Yusuf, the brother of Ahmad ibn Yisuf: fifty leaves. 
Abii ‘Abd Allah Muhammad ibn Yazdad: a small amount. 
Maslamah ibn Salm: a small amount. 
Salih ibn Abi al-Najm: a small amount. 
Muhammad ibn Husayn ibn Shu‘ayb: a small amount. 
D@ iid ibn Jahwar: an anthology. 
Abū al-Harith Muhammad ibn ‘Abd Allah al-Harrani: an anthology of 
fifty leaves. 
Abii Ja‘far Ahmad ibn Abi “Uthman al-Katib: thirty leaves. 
Ibrahim ibn al-‘Abbas al-Siili: twenty leaves, which al-Sali edited. 
Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Malik al-Zayyat: fifty leaves. 
Al-Hasan ibn Wahb: one hundred leaves. 
Sulayman ibn Wahb: a small amount. 
Abii ‘Uthmian Sa‘id ibn Humayd al-Katib: fifty leaves. 
Sa‘id ibn Wahb, not from the family of Wahb: fifty leaves. 
Miisa ibn ‘Abd al-Malik: twenty leaves. 
Al-Hasan ibn Raja’ ibn Abi al-Dahhak: fifty leaves. 
Ibrahim ibn Isma‘il ibn Da’iid: seventy leaves. 
‘Amr ibn Mas‘adah and his brother Mujashi‘: both together, fifty leaves. 
Ahmad ibn al-Mudabbir, surnamed Abii al-Hasan: an anthology of fifty 
leaves. 
Ibrahim ibn al-Mudabbir: a small amount. 
Abii al-Jahm Ahmad ibn Yiisuf: fifty leaves. 
Abii ‘Ali al-Basir: fifty leaves. 
Abii al-Tayyib ‘Abd al-Rahim al-Harrani: twenty leaves. 
Ahmad ibn Abi Salamah, the secretary of al-“Ayyash:® fifty leaves. 
63 This is a known poet. The Beatty MS appears to have the name Khabbaz 
ibn Janah, which is unidentified. 
64 Flügel gives “ibn Da’tid” instead of “ibn Yazdad,” probably mistakenly. 
85 Flügel gives al-‘Abbis, but the Beatty MS has al-‘Ayyash. This official cannot 
be identified. 
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Ahmad ibn Yahya ibn Jabir al-Baladhuri: fifty leaves. 

Abii ‘Abd al~-Rahmin al-“Afawi: one hundred leaves. 
Jad al-Katib:® a small amount. 

Sulayman ibn Abi Sahl ibn Nawbakht: fifty leaves. 

Al-Husayn ibn al-Hasan ibn Sahl: a small amount. 

Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn Zaydiinah® al-Katib: thirty leaves. 

Abū Hakimah Rashid ibn Ishaq al-Katib: seventy leaves. 

Abu Hariin ibn Muhammad, the secretary of al-Hasan ibn Zayd: fifty 
leaves. 

Harthamah ibn al-Khali®: a small amount. 

Abii Ja‘far Muhammad ibn Jafar al-Katib: fifty leaves. 

Ibrahim ibn ‘Isa al-Mad@ini: fifty leaves. 

‘Ali ibn ‘Abd al-Karim: thirty leaves. 

Abii al-Hasan Ahmad ibn Ibrahim ibn Da’tid al-‘Abarta’i:%* fifty leaves. 

Abii Bakr Muhammad ibn Härūn ibn Mukhlid ibn Aban: a small amount. 

Abū ‘Ali Yahya ibn Hariin ibn Mukhlid al-Katib: a small amount.® 

Ahmad ibn ‘Isa, whose poetry I have read written in the handwriting of 
‘Alī ibn Ya‘qiib:° a small amount. 

Abii Salih ‘Abd Allah ibn Muhammad ibn Yazdad: thirty leaves. 

‘Abd Allah ibn Nasr al-Katib: thirty leaves. 

“Abd Allah ibn Yazid: a small amount. 

Al-Qasim ibn Yiisuf al-Sulami: fifty leaves. 

Ahmad ibn Khalid al-Riyashi: a small amount. 

Ghalib ibn Ahmad, known as al-Fatin (the Intelligent One): thirty leaves. 

‘Umar ibn ‘Uthmän ibn Istidbar, one of the poets of Egypt:” fifty leaves. 

‘Ali ibn al-Husayn, one of the poets of Egypt and a secretary: thirty 
leaves. 

Sahl ibn Muhammad, a secretary and an Egyptian: fifty leaves. 

‘Abd Allah ibn Ahmad ibn Yiisuf: fifty leaves. 


66 Flügel gives Janin, but the Beatty MS gives Jad. It is possible that there is 
an n, b, or y between the j and the @. The name has not been identified. 

6? Zaydiinah is taken from Fliigel; the Tonk and Beatty MSS do not make the 
name clear enough to identify it. 

68 Flügel divides this name into two names, but the Beatty MS is evidently correct 
in giving the form indicated here. 

69 This name is omitted by Flügel. Beatty gives the name without the ibn before 
Harwin. | | 

7 The Tonk and Beatty MSS omit “written in the handwriting of.” 

7 Istidbar is suggested in the Beatty MS. It was perhaps the name of the grand- 
father of ‘Umar. 
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‘Ubayd Allāh ibn Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Malik al-Zayyat: a small 
amount. 

Abii al-Saqr Isma‘il ibn Bulbul: a small amount. 

Abii al-Fadl Ahmad ibn Sulayman ibn Wahb: fifty leaves. 

Hamd ibn Mihran al-Katib: fifty leaves. 

Abū ‘Abd Allah Muhammad ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn Ya‘qiib ibn Da'iid al- 
Ya‘qiibi: fifty leaves. 

‘Ubayd Allah ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn Ya‘giib, his brother: a small amount. 

Ahmad ibn ‘Ali ibn Khiyar al-Katib: fifty leaves. 

Mansiir ibn ‘Abd Allah al-Katib: fifty leaves. 

Ahmad ibn. al-‘Alawiyah al-Isbahani al-Katib: fifty leaves. 

Abii al-Tayyib Muhammad ibn ‘Abd Allah al-Yiisufi: fifty leaves. 

Abii al-Hasan ‘Ali ibn ‘Abd al-Ghaffar al-Jarjara’i, who though blind was 

a secretary: fifty leaves.” 

Abii al-Husayn ‘Abd al-Wahhab ibn ‘Amr al-Shalmaghani: one hundred 
leaves. 

Abii ‘Ali Ahmad ibn “Ali ibn al-Hasan. al-Madhara’i: fifty leaves. 

Maymiin ibn Ibrahim al-Katib: twenty leaves. 

‘Abd Allah, the son of the sister of Abii al- Wizir: a small amount. 

Muhammad ibn Abi Hikmah: a small amount. 

Muhammad ibn ‘Ali, known as Daydan: a small amount. 

Muhammad ibn al-Fadl al-Jarjara’i, secretary and vizier: thirty leaves. 

‘Isä ibn Farrukhan-shah al-Katib: a small amount. 

Abi ‘Ali Ahmad ibn Ismail Nattahah: fifty leaves. 

‘Ali ibn Muhammad ibn Nasr ibn Mansiir ibn Bassém: one hundred 
leaves. 

Abii al-‘Abbas ‘Abd Allah ibn Muhammad ibn ‘Abd Allah al-Nashi: 
fifty leaves. 

Abii Bakr Ahmad ibn Muhammad al-Talaqani: fifty leaves. 

Muhammad ibn Ghalib, [nicknamed] Bah, al-Isbahani: seventy leaves. 

Abū al-Qasim Ja‘far ibn Muhammad ibn Hamdan, an Egyptian, the 
secretary of the Tiiliiniyah: seventy leaves.” 

Abū Mubammad al-‘Abbds ibn al-Fadl al-Fasi: fifty leaves. 

Ahmad ibn. Salih ibn Shirzad al-Katib: thirty leaves. 

Muhammad ibn ‘Ali al~Katib, known as Badhinjanah: a small amount. 

Miihammad ibn Ahmad ibn ‘Ali ibn Khiyar:” fifty leaves. 
72 Fliigel omits “though blind,” but the Tonk and Beatty MSS include it. 
3 The Tiltiniyah, the dynasty of Ahmad ibn Tūlün, ruled Egypt a.p. 868-905; 

see Hitti, Arabs, pp. 452-57. 
74 Flügel gives Hayyän instead of Khiy4r, evidently a mistake. The name Sayyar 

in the next line is not clearly written and may not be correct. 
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‘Ali ibn Ahmad ibn Sayyar al-Madharai: fifty leaves. 
‘Abd Allah ibn Talib al-Katib: one hundred leaves. 
Muhammad ibn “Umar, known as Ibn al-Khansa’: thirty leaves. 


Abii al-Hasan. ‘Ali ibn Muhammad ibn al-Fayyad: an anthology of fifty 


leaves. 

Abii ‘Ali ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn ‘Isa al-Hamadhini, the secretary of Bakr 
[ibn “Abd al-Aziz]: fifty leaves. 

ees ibn Muhammad ibn Mutawakkil, a resident of Egypt: fifty 
eaves. 

Abii Sa‘id ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn Ahmad al-Isbahani: fifty leaves. 

Abii al-Husayn Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn Yahya ibn Abi al-Baghl: 
fifty leaves. ) 

Abū Muhammad al-Qasim ibn Muhammad al-Karkhi: fifty leaves. 

Abii Mugatil Nadr ibn al-Mungadi al-Daylami: fifty leaves. 

Abii al-Husayn Almad ibn Khalid al-Madharai: fifty leaves. 

ae al-Husayn Muhammad ibn Ishag ibn al-Husayn al-Madharai: fifty 
eaves. 

Abii ‘Ali “Asim ibn Muhammad al-Katib: thirty leaves. 

Abii ‘Abd Allah al-Husayn ibn Ahmad ibn Ishaq al-Madhara’i: a small 
amount. 

Abii ‘Abd Allah Hakam ibn Ma‘bad al-Isbahani, whose poetry we have 
not seen. 

Abii ‘Ali Muhammad ibn “Ariis al-Katib: thirty leaves. 

Abii al-‘Abbas ibn Thawabah: twenty leaves. 

Abii al-Husayn ibn Thawabah: a small amount. 

Al-Qasim ibn ‘Ubayd Allah ibn Sulayman: a small amount. 

Abii al-‘Abbas ibn al~Furdt: a small amount. 

Abii al-Hasan ‘Afi ibn al-‘Abbas al-Nawbakhti: two hundred leaves. 

os ‘Abd Allah Ahmad ibn ‘Abd Allah al-Nawbakhti: one hundred 
eaves. 

Muhammad ibn ‘Abd Allah al-Sirifi: one hundred leaves.” 

Ja‘far ibn Qudamah: one hundred leaves. 

Abii ‘Abd Allah al-Mufajja‘ al-Basri: about two hundred leaves.’® 

Abii al-Fadl al~"Abbas ibn “Abd al-Jabbar: fifty leaves. 

Abii al-Qasim ‘Ali ibn Muhammad al-Tustari: a small amount. 

Abii al-Tayyib Muhammad ibn ‘Ali al-Bukhari: one hundred leaves. 

Ahmad ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn Rashid al-Katib: one hundred leaves. 


75 Different versions give different forms for this name. Cf. Ibn al-Sayrafi. 
76 Flügel has “about one hundred leaves.” 
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Al-Hasan ibn Muhammad ibn Ghalib ibn Abi “Abd Allah Bab al- 
Isbahani: fifty leaves. _ 

Abii al-Qasim ibn Abi al~‘Ala’: fifty leaves. 

Hamdiin ibn Hatim al-Anbari: a small amount. 

Yahya ibn Zakariya’ ibn Yahya al-Uqlidisi: a small amount. 

Abii ‘Ali al-Hasan ibn Yiisuf, unknown to us. 

Abii ‘Abd Allah Ahmad ibn. Kamil: a small amount. 

Abii ‘Ali Muhammad ibn ‘Ali ibn al-Fayyad: a small amount. 

Abū Ghalib Muqatil ibn al-Nadr: a small amount. 

Abii Ja‘far Muhammad ibn Sa‘id al-Jarjara'i: fifty leaves.”” 

Junädah: fifty leaves. 

Abii ‘Ali Muhammad ibn ‘Ali ibn Muqlah: thirty leaves. 

Abū ‘Abd Allāh Muhammad ibn Isma‘il ibn Salih ibn Yahya al-Katib: 
a small amount.”8 

Abii al-Husayn Sa‘id ibn Ibrahim al-Tustari, a Christian and a secretary: 
one hundred leaves. 
This ends what was contained in the book of Abii al-Husayn ibn 

Hajib al-Nu‘man al-Katib from among the names of the secretaries 

who were poets and from whose poetry he made selections. 


The Names of a Group of Recent Poets Who Were Not Secretaries 
and [Lived] after Three Hundred [a.p. 912/13 | in This Our Time 


Mudrik ibn Muhammad al-Shaybani: two hundred leaves.”® 

Abū Bakr ibn al-‘Allaf. Some of his relatives edited his poetry, with 
traditions about him, with something from those who praised him. 
The amount [of his poetry] was four hundred leaves. 

Al-Tujibi8® Abū Bakr: one hundred leaves. 

Al-‘Abdiisi, whose name was Muhammad ibn Ahmad al-Darir: one 
hundred leaves. ®t 


7? The translation follows the Beatty MS, as Flügel gives variations with the last 
two parts of the name. 

78 Here the Beatty MS is so carelessly written that the translation follows Fliigel. 

79 The amount or number of leaves following each poet’s name refers to the 
quantity of his work. 

80 Al.-Tujibi is taken from Flügel. In the Beatty MS it cannot be deciphered, but 
is obviously something quite different, and so it is not included in the Biog. Index. 
After this name the translation follows the Beatty MS; the order of sequence in 
the Fliigel edition is different. 

81 Flügel introduces the name Abū al-Hasan Matbu‘ before al-‘Abdiisi, but omits 
al-Darir. 
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Ai-Qurdfisi, whose name was —-——~ ~: three hundred leaves, 

Abii Ja'far al-Darir,” whose name was ——— -: two hundred leaves. 

Abii Jafar Muhammad ibn Hamdan al-Mawsili, the purist; two hundred 
leaves, 5? 

Kushdjim, a descendant of al-Saadi ibn Shahik: one hundred leaves. He 
| wrote] a book, Training of a Court Companion ™ 

Al-Iskaff, whose name was —— ~; two hundred leaves, 

Muhammad ibn Ahmad ai-Sanawhbari, surnamed Abia Bakr, one of the 
people of Antioch, whose poetry al-Sali edited and arranged alphabeti- 
cally: two hundred leaves. a 

wena — Alumad ibn Muhammad, one of the people of Antioch: one 
hundred leaves, 8 E 

Abū al-Mir'tasint “Asim ibn Muhammad abAntäki, whose poetry was 
edited by Abti Ahmad ibn al-Hallib. [He lived] before three hundred.®” 

ibn Abi Zur'ah al-Dimashg?, [who lived] before three hundred LAD. 
o12/13]: one hundred and fifty leaves.%8 

Al-Khubz Aruzzi, whose name was Nasr ibn Ahmad ibn Ma’mtn®® and 
who was a poet of al-Basrah, refined in expression, but not expert in 
the technique of poetic composition. He edited and arranged his 
own poetry alphabetically, but this [editing] was ascribed to al-SHi- 
about three hundred leaves. 

Abū al Abbas al-Nami, whose poetry up to the time when he died was 
one hundred and fifty leaves. Abii Ahmad al-Hallab edited ir.% 

Aba Mansfir ibn Abi Barrak, the teacher of al-Sert iba Abmad ab-Kind;, 
was an excellent poet, It is said that al-Sari stole and plagiarized his 
poetry. The amount of it which I have seen is about two hundred 
eaves, 


*! Phigel adds “ibn Hibäb” to this name. 
"$ Flügel gives the name as Abii Ja'far Nasr ibn Muhammad ibn fabin. 
“4 Thi book tile is not found in the Beary MS. l 
* The Beatty MS omits these two first name elements, 
The first pare of the name was probably al-Badr. ‘This man was a contem 
porary poel; sce Zarikh, Part V, p. 143. 

4? Fligel omits “ ‘Asim ibn Muhammad,” but includes “three hundred leaves.” 
The Beatty MS has “before three hundred, AE. G12 /53)," 

5% “The Filigel text gives “killed” instead of “heforg.” 

e The Beatty MS gives only the two first elements; the other pact of the name is 
in the FHigel edition, | 

"e Fliigel gives the editor’s name incorrectly and adds at the end of this sentence 
ue ame al-K hai’. Tha‘alibi, Yatimat ai-Dahr, Part I, p- 292, calls the poe. al-Khali® 
ai~INama, 
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Al-Khabbaz al-Baladi, whose name was Muhammad ibn --—--—- _ Sur 
named Abi Bakr. Al-Khalidfydn edited his poetry at al-Mawsil, 
making it excclient:™ about three hindred leaves. 

Al-Shayzami, whose name Was eee — Wandered abort and then 
attached himself to Sayfal-Dawlah. Before he died he edited his own 
poetry, which amounted to about five hundred leaves, 

Abfi Tahir Sandiik ibn Habibah al- Wasiti, whose poetry is well edited: 
five hundred leaves.” 

Al-Salami, one of the people of al-Batihah Jess than rwo hundred leaves. 

AL-Maghnam al-Misri, one of the poets of Sayfal-Dawlah. His name was 
Abii al-Hasan Mohammad ibn Simi al-Sha"bani. He is not rentem~ 
bered for what he wrote, except for a poem “ALDaldlah”: less than 
two hundred leaves. 

Al-Babbagha’, surnamed Abū al-Faraj, was “Abd al-Wahid ibn Nasr 
al-Shimi, a poet of natural genins who fell in with Seyf al-Dawlah 
and wrote epistles and poetry: three hundred leaves. 

Abi al-Tayyib Ahmad ibn al-Husayn al-Mutanabbi, whose fame makes 
it unnecessary to say much about him. Fle was from al-Kiifah and 
became attached to Sayf al-Dawlah. The poetry composed for him 
[Sayf alDawlah] became famous: three hundred leaves, 

Abū “Abd Alih Muhammad ibn al-Husayn fell in with Sayf al-Dawlah, 
His books: —- 

Abii Nasr ibn Nubatah al-Tamimi.was one of the poets of Sayf ab 
Dawlah. He died after four hundred [a.p, roog/ie} in hiding: abont 
four hundred leaves. 

Ibn Zamkün, Aba — , al-Mawsili, was skillful in connection with 
satirical poetry, going deep into the meaning, His poetry was abont 
three hundred leaves. 

Al-halidiyan, Abū Bakr and Abū ‘Uthman, Muhammad and Sa'id, the 
two sous of Hashim, were from a village of the district of al-Mawail, 
known, as al-Khalidiyah.“! Both of them were poets and men of 








a In the Arabic, simply the word “excellent” is inserted in the margin of the 
Beatty MS and may be intended io go with the poet who follows. 

a “This pact and the seven, who follow are not mentioned in the Beaity MS. As 
they lived quite late im the tenth century, their names were evidently added to the 
source from which Fiitgel obtained lis information, 

Mm See Vaaiit, Geog., I, 668, for al-Batihah. 

 ALRiflidiyan isin the dual form, and the names which follow belong io these 
two. In other words, the two men from al-Khahdiyah were Muhammad ibn Hashiin, 
surnamed Abii Bakr, and Said ibn Hashim, surnamed Aba “Uichman. Flügel gives 
al-Khalidiyan as a separate heading. 
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letters, who memorized |verses| and were quick with extemporancous 
recital, One of these two, Abii Bakr, whose capacity for memorization 
and impromptu recitation, and whose ability to commit to memory 


made me marvel, said to me, “I retain in my memory a thousand 


passages, each one about one hundred leaves in length.” ” 

But in spite of all this, if they admired anything they plagiarized it, 

whether the author was alive or dead, not because of inability to com- 
pose poetry, but because that was their nature. Abū ‘Uthman edited 
his own and his brother’s poetry before he died and I believe that a 
young man known as Risha’®® also edited it [to the extent of] about 
one thousand leaves. Abū Bakr died -- and Abi ‘Uthman died 
=, Among their books there were: 
Hamiasah, poetry of the recent [authors]; Traditions of al-Mawsil; 
about traditions of Abi Tammdam and the beauties of his poetry; about 
traditions of the poetry of Ibn al-Rimi; Selections from the Poetry 
of al-Buhturi; Selections from the Poetry of Muslim ibn al-Walid. 





Al-Sari ibn Ahmad ibn —-—-— al~Kindi®’ 

He came from al-Mawsil, and was a poet with natural genius, 
but he plagiarized a great deal. He had agreeable diction and good 
presentation. He was versatile in using similes and descriptions, 
which he attempted even when they lacked pleasing appearance and 
form. The only art in which he did well was the recitation of 
poetry. Before his death he edited his poetry [to the extent of] 
three hundred leaves. Later more was added and some of the recent 
men. of letters have edited and arranged it [his poetry] alphabetically. 


Abii al-Hasan ibn al-Najih 

His name was and he was one of the people of Baghdad, 
but for a long time he resided at al-Mawsil. He was a theologian 
and a poet, and before his death edited his own poetry: about 
five hundred leaves. 


95 The Beatty MS gives clearly “said to me.” Al-Nadim probably met him at 
al-Mawsil. For data about this period, see Khallikan, I, 557-59; Zirikli, Part IH, 
p. 128, article on al-Sari. 
96 ‘This name is not in the Biog. Index. He was probably a pupil or transcriber. 
7 Flügel gives this name and the names of the two poets who follow as separate 
headings, but the Beatty and Tonk MSS include these names in the long list of 
recent poets which precedes. 
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Al-Tamimi Abū al-Hasan “Ali ibn Muhammad 


He was from the people of Baghdad. He lived at al-Mawsil 
and edited his own poetry: about five hundred leaves.°* 


From among the Syrian Poets Who Were Earlier than These [Poets 
Just Mentioned] 


Abii al-Jad al-Ras‘ani, whose name was Muhammad ibn Ahmad and 
whose poetry amounted to about one hundred leaves. 

Abii Miskin al-Bardha‘i, a modern poet, who wandered among the towns. 
He was an excellent poet, whose poetry amounted to about one hun- 
dred leaves. 

Al-Khali‘ al-Raqgi, also called al-Harrani, although he was not from that 
region. His name was Muhammad ibn Abi al-Ghamz®® and he was 
an excellent poet, who inserted into his poetry homonyms (al-tajnis)©° 
and contrasts (al-tathiq), rarely having a verse without them. His 
poetry was not edited, but it amounted to [about] three hundred 
leaves. It is said that some of the men of letters of our own time have 
edited and arranged it alphabetically and that Abū Muhammad al- 
Muhallabi has made a selection of a portion of it.1° 


Poems Recited about the Unusual (Strange) 


Poem of al-Shargi ibn al-Qatimi, who has already been mentioned; 
poem of Yahya ibn al-Nujaym; poem of al-Abzdri, whose name was 
———; poem of Shubayl ibn “Azrah, who has already been mentioned; 
poem of Mäsä ibn Hazanbal; poem of al-Anbari.1” 


98 From the manuscripts available, it appears that when he wrote his original 
manuscript, al-Nadim omitted many of the well-known tenth-century poets from 
the list of recent poets, which ends here in the Beatty and Tonk MSS. This fact 
makes it clear that he must have completed his book before the end of the tenth 
century. It indicates also that the Beatty MS was an early copy of the original. 
The extra material in the Fliigel edition which is included in the translation shows 
that some copyist in later times added names to the original. 

99° The name is lacking in the Beatty MS. 

100 After this point a group of pages is missing in the Tonk MS. The text of the 
Tonk MS resumes in Chap. V, almost immediately after the Beatty MS ends, 
although at least one page must have been lost from the manuscript between the 
end of the Beatty MS and the resumption of the Tonk. See Chap. V, sect. 1, 
nni.: 237,238 

101 The Beatty MS omits the reference to al-Muhallabi. 

102 This name is in the Beatty MS but not the Flügel edition. 
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Poems with the Hamra? 


Poem of Ibn Harmah, beginning “Inna Sulayma, Allah will watch over 
her.” Poem of Hafs ibn Abi al-Nu‘min al-Umawi, one of the Banii 
al-Qirriyah,!°* which most of the transmitters quote as belonging to 
Abū Sa‘sa‘ah al-Amiri. Its beginning is, “She watched the flashing of 
the lightning as it glittered.” Because of its diction the people preferred 
this saying to the poem of [bn Harmah, even though Ibn Harmah came 
before Bim 


What Has Been Composed about the Cooing of Pigeons and about 
Their Breeds 


Poem of Yahya ibn Abi Misa al-Nahrutiri about the breeds of pigeons, 
Book: Sayings of the Arabs about the Conversations of Pigeons, by 
ibn Rabi‘ah al-Bagrij!"* Species, by Thabit; Traditions of the Arabs and 
What They Have Said about the Lamentations of Pigeons and the Cooing 
of Birds. 


Mention of Books about Literary Pursuits Which I Have Happened 
Upon, bne Which Are Composed by Persons Whose Status Is 
Not Known after Careful Investigation!?” 


Pardon and Expiation, by Abū al-Husayn Abmad ibn Najib ibn Abi 
Hanifsh; Pronunciations (Dialects}, by Muhammad ibn al-Husayn al- 
Kacib; Pardon and Forgiveness, by Abi ‘Asun al-Nebil; He Who 
Composed a Verse and Was Nicknamed for It, and He Who Composed 


18 Inpmiediately after this heading there is a gap in the Beatty MS where some 
material has been lost. The manuscript begins again with the title of the fifth chapter. 
In the paragraph which follows, the poems of Ibn Harrah and Hafs are mentioned 
together because the line from Ibn Harmah’s poem begins with the letter hameah, 
and the Hoe from Hafs ends with hanzah, Flügel misspells the name Ibn Harmah. 

if Bor this tribe, sce Qutaybah, Ma‘arif, p. 206; Durayd, Geneal., p- 202. 

me After this paragraph Flügel gives a titie with the word gasidah (“poem”) 
written four times, bar without an author or description to accompany it. 

iM “This may be an error, meant for the poet Rabah al-Basri himself. 

wW? This heading and what follows to the end of the chapter are taken from 
Flligel, as are the two preceding paragraphs. “This material may never have beer 
in the Beatty MS or may be in the lost pages. As it does not secim to go with the 
accounts of the poets, it is likely that some scribe inserted it into another copy of the 
book at a later period, after the Beatty MS had been completed. 
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a Verse and Received from It Hiis Name of Descent, by al-Kindi t? Excel- 
lence and Eloquence, by Ibn ai-Hariin;"* Excellence and Eloquence, by 
Ibn Abi al‘Awadhil; Gifts, by al-Jundaysabird; Poems Selected from the 
Sayings of the Islimic Poets, by Abii al-Fadl Ja'far: Songs of al- 
Qutrabbull, by Sa'd al-Bari; Witnesses, by Ibn Khashadm; Connections, 
by Abū al-Jahm; The Disposition of Man, by Abi Malik, History, by 
Sindn 3" Perfume, by al-Shitranji; “Translation; Agriculture of the Rëm 
(Greeks, Byzantines), by “AH im Muhammad ibn Sad; Culture of 
Poetry, by al-Khathami; The Potion, by Ibn Zakariva’ al-Razt; 
Agricuiture, by Ibn Wabshiyah. 

Instruction in Law, by al-Bandaniji; Coit, by al-Razi The Deco- 
rated (Poetic Acrostic}, by ‘Alribn Ubaydah; ‘The Ages (Periods of Time}, 
by al-Muhallabt [Muhammad] ibn “Abbad; The Ancients (Beginnings), 
by Said ibn Sa'diin al Atr; Resemblances, by Abū “Abd Alh 
al-Azdi; book of al-Sarakhst addressed to al ‘Muvtadid, about self- 
discipline; The Dynasty of the Daylamiyah, by Abū Jafar al-Däma- 


ghana}? Pronunciations (Dialects), by ‘Abd al-Rahmaan ibn “Isa af- 


[amadhani;4 Generations (Categories) of Preachers, by “Alf ibn 
isma‘il; Generations Categories) by Muhammad ibn Sa'd; Knowledge 
and History, by Abii Sufyda; The History of Isma‘il al-Khutebi, White 
Hair and Dye, by ‘Abd al- Rahman ibn Said; The Remedy for Grief, 
Derived from Legacies of the Wise Men; The History of Wasit, by 
Babshal; "The Bountiful Giver, by fba Rüsnd™ of the Bant Tavy; 
Refutation af the Ignorant, by al-Hasan ibn Badr al-Laythi, showing 
preference for al-Kinal in connection with [the poetry of] chivalry; 


W8 This title is mot mentioned with the works of the famous ab-Kind? given in 
Chap. Val, sect. F. 

i? This man cannot he identitied. He may have been a son of either al-Flusayn 
ibn Muhammad al-Mariia {see Zimkli, Part Il, p, 2976} or al-Lartin a Alawi (sce 
Tahari, Annales, Part HI, pp. 2025—26), 

ne Perhaps Ja'far ibn al-Furat. 

In This may be the same book as the one mentioned in Yägūt, drshdd, VI £4), 257, 
entitled Kitab Tarikh Muluk al-Rayyda by Simin fon Thabit ibis Qurrak. The 
Fligel edition gives “Aba” instead of “Ibn” in this name. For a book by ali-Razi 
about the potion (al-shardb}, see the epistles of al-Razi listed near the end of Chap. 
VIE, sect. 3. Coftus C4i-54h), three titles further, is listed with al-Rdgi’s books in the 
SAINE section. 

128 The Daylamiyah probably refers to the Buwayh dynasty, which gained control 
of the caliphate aww. Q44. See Hirti, Arabs, p. 470, and “Biiyids,” Hac. Iam, 1, 807, 

as See Chap, TH, sect. 2, near n. 279. 

M4 "Phe form Ritsand is probably a mistake, so that it is not included in the Hog. 
Index, Ruwayshid may be the name meant; see Yigit, Geog. IV, 433. 
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Abridgment of “Book of the Bee” (Kitab al-Nahl), by Muhammad ibn 
Ishaq al-Ahwazi;"® The History of Yahya ibn Abi Bakr al-Misri; 
Swords and Their Characteristics, by al-Kindi.1'6 


Epistles for Which There Is Solely the Mention of Their Authors? | 


Epistle of®8 Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn Thawabah;. Yahya ibn Ziyad 
al-Harithi; Abū ‘Ali al-Basir; Ahmad ibn Yiisuf al-Katib; Ahmad ibn 
al-Tayyib al-Sarakhsi; Abū al-Hasan ibn Tarkhän, al-Sharif al-Radi; 
Abii al-Hasan Muhammad ibn Jafar; al-Naysabiiri al-Iskdfi; Ahmad ibn 
Sa‘d al-Isbahani; Abū al-Hasan al-Tiinist; Muhammad ibn, Mukram; 
Ahmad ibn al-Wizir—Ali ibn Muhammad al-‘Askari edited it;™° 
Muhammad ibn Ziyad al-Harithi, the brother of Yahya; Abū “Abd Allah 
Muhammad ibn ‘Ali [ibn “Abd Allah], about extracting the erroneous and 
ambiguous. 

Epistles of Abii al-Hasan Muhammad ibn al-Harith al-Tamimi; epistles 
of Ibn ‘Abdakan;”° epistles of al-' Ushari, about the salaries of governors; 
epistle of Abii Ghazawan al-Qurashi, about pardon; epistles of Bah 
[Muhammad ibn Ghalib]; a selection of portions and epistles of Ahmad 
ibn Muhammad ibn ‘Abd Allah al-Katib; epistles of al-Babbagha’; 
epistles of al-Sabi. 


Completed is the fourth chapter of Kitab al-Fihrist and finished entirely 
is the first part. If Allah the Exalted wishes, it will be followed by the 
fifth chapter of the book, with accounts of the scholars and the various 
books which they compiled, in five sections. To Allah be praise, for He is 
worthy and deserving of it and it is His due. For our Master Muhammad 
and his holy family! and honored Companions be prayer and peace.’ 


ns See Chap, M sect: 4;near i. £73. 

6 For another mention of this book, see the book entitled Kinds of Swords 
and Iron. in Chap. VII, sect. 1, near n. 249. 

117 This subsection is probably out of place and was inserted after al-Nadim had 
died. Flügel suggests in a note that there is a mistake in the title. The correct 
meaning is probably as translated. The last word is arbab, which instead of meaning 
“authors” may refer to government chiefs who wrote epistles. 

118 The phrase “epistle of” is repeated«before each name in the first paragraph. 
It ‘is given only the first time in the translation. 

us The word translated as “edited” is sana‘ (usually translated “made” or 
“wrought’). 

120 See Chap. III, sect. 2, near n. 219. 


121 The word translated as “holy” is fahirin, which means “pure” but is used by’ 


the Shi‘ah to signify the special quality of their imams, who were descendants of ‘Ali. 
122 This conclusion was probably contained in the author’s original copy of 
Al-Fihrist. 





The Fifth Part 


of the book Al-Fihrist,! with accounts of the ancient and modern scholars, 
who were authors, with the names of the books which they composed 
about the rest of the sciences? The composition of Muhammad ibn 
Ishaq al-Nadim, known as Abii al-Faraj ibn Abi Ya‘qiib al- Warräq. 


t This heading and the first segment of Chapter V are found only in the Beatty 
MS, as explained below. Under the heading, on the left-hand side of the page, 
there is written, “An imitation of the handwriting of the author, His servant 
Muhammad ibn Ishäq.” On the right-hand side there is “The fifth chapter about 
dialectic theology and the dialectic theologians (al-~kaldém wa-al-mutakallimin).”’ For 
further information, sce Arberry, Islamic Research Association Miscellany, 1 (1948), 19. 

Most of Chapter V, Section 1, is found only in the Beatty MS. After the termina- 
tion of the Beatty MS, a few pages follow which are found only in the Tonk MS 
(see nn. 237, 238). Evidently one or more pages have been lost between the end of 
the Beatty MS and the beginning of the Tonk MS (see n. 238 for probable content 
of the missing material). As the Beatty and Tonk MSS are not easily available for 
study, an attempt has been made to give the transliteration of some of the more 
important words in the book titles in this segment. With the account of al-Wasifi, 
very near the end of Section 1, the Flügel text resumes, and MS 1934 begins (n. 266). 
See Introduction for more information on these manuscripts. 

The Cairo edition of Al-Fihrist, printed by the Rahmianiyah Press in 1929, has a 
very short Appendix, the content of which was taken from Ahmad Taymur, who 
took the material from Die Kunde des Morgen Landes, 1889, a work which is not 
generally available. This Appendix contains accounts of nearly a dozen scholars, 
almost all of whom are mentioned in Chapter V by either Fliigel or the Beatty MS. 
It is referred to in the footnotes as these men appear in the text. The one scholar 
in the Cairo Appendix who is not mentioned by the Beatty MS or the Fliigel text 
is a judge named Abi Muhammad ‘Abd Allah ibn Ahmad, called Ibn Zubd. He 
may be the man of that name, although called Ibn Zanū, who is mentioned in the 
Index to Tabari, Annales, Perhaps “Ibn Zubd” is meant to be “Ibn Zayd.” 

In this chapter, certain technical words and the names of many religious sects are 
mentioned over and over again. For explanation, the Glossary should be consulted. 

2 In writing this phrase, “the rest of the sciences,” the author probably had in 
mind the theology in the fifth chapter and law in the sixth chapter, as those two 
fields of study were included in the Islamic sciences. 
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In the name of Allah, the Merciful, the Compassionate 
The Fifth Chapter 


of the book Al-Fihrist, with accounts of the scholars and the names of the 
books which they composed, in five sections. 


The First Section 


with accounts of the dialectic theologians (al-mutakallimiin) of the 
Mu'tazilah and the Murji'ah, and of the beginning of dialectic theology 
(al-kalam) and disputation (al-jidal).* 


Why the Mu'tazilah Were Called by This Namet 

Thus saith Muhammad ibn Ishaq [al-Nadim]: Abū al-Qasim 
al-Balkhi said that the Mu'tazilah were called by this name because 
of the disagreement occurring in connection with the terms for 
those who committed great sins among the people of prayer.® 
The Khawarij said that these were unbelievers and polytheists, as 
well as sinners.6 The Murji'ah said that they were believers and 
Muslims, but at the same time sinners. The Zaydiyah and Ibadiyah 
said that they did not believe in [God’s] grace, and were neither 
polytheists nor Muslims, but sinners. The companions of al-Hasan” 
said that they were hypocrites and also sinners. 


3 Most of the theological discussions were carried on by members of the heretical 
sect of the Mu‘tazilah, until al-Ash‘ari persuaded the orthodox scholars to use dialectic 
methods to defend their own doctrines. 

4 At the beginning of the Arabic title there is the letter lam (1) which is evidently 
meant to express interrogation. Al-Mu'tazilah means those who are separated from 
others. ‘This passage explains the reason for calling this sect by this name. For 
the founding of the Mu‘tazili movement, see Nicholson, Literary History of the Arabs, 
pp. 222-23; Khallikan, II, 513; Yaqtit, Irshdd, VI (7), 224; Jar Allah, Mu‘tazilah, 
p. 2; Nadir, Système philosophique, p. 4; Baghdadi (Seelye), p. 121; Shahrastani 
(Haarbriicker), Part I, p. 47. The various sects and technical words are explained 
in the Glossary. 

5 This evidently refers to pious Muslims. 

6 This means that these rebels were not only transgressors against the ordinances 
of the Qur’an, but also regarded as being outside of the Muslim community. 

? This evidently refers to the disciples of al-Hasan al~Basri; see Shahrastini 
(Haarbriicker), Part I, pp. 25, 44, 46, 49; “al-Hasan ibn abi’l-Hasan,” Enc. Islam, 
II, 273. 
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All of the Mu'tazilah separated themselves from the things about 
which these [groups] differed. They said, “We agree about what 
they join in calling sin, but we avoid matters about which they 
disagree concerning unbelief, belief, hypocrisy, and polytheism.” 

Abi Bakr ibn al-Ikhshid said, “‘Separation’ (al-i‘tizal) became 
attached to the Mu'tazilah during the days of al-Hasan [al-Basri], 
according to what some people record, but this is not confirmed 
among us, nor do we have quotations about it.” He said, “What 
is [better] known among our scholars is that the name originated 
after [the time of] al-Hasan.” He said: 


The basis for it was that after al-Hasan had died and Qatadah had taken 
his place, ‘Amr ibn ‘Ubayd and a group with him separated themselves 
from him |Qatadah]. So Qatadah called them al-Mu'tazilah (the Sepa- 
ratists). When ‘Amr heard about this name, he accepted and approved it, 
saying to his companions, “Al-i‘tizal is a term which Allah has praised 
in His Book,® so that this is unexpected good fortune,”® and thus he 
accepted it. | 


Mention of the First to Speak About Predestination, Justice, and 
Oneness 
Al-Balkhi said that the first person to speak about predestination 
and separation was Abū Ytinus al-Aswari, a man from among the 
Aswariyah known as Sinsawayh, who was followed by Ma'bad 
al-Juhani. It is also said that Sulayman ibn “Abd al-Malik spoke 
about this matter. 


The Names of Those from Whom Justice and Oneness Were 
Derived 
I read [what was written] in the handwriting of Abū “Abd Allah 
ibn “Abdis [al-Jahshiyari|, that Abū al-Hasan Ahmad ibn Yahya ibn 
‘Ali ibn Yahya al-Munajjim said: 


8 Al-i‘tizal means “separation” or “turning aside.” It is mentioned in the Qur’dn 
18:15(16), where it is said that Allah will show mercy to those who separate 
from false worshipers to enter the cave; also in 19:50(49), where it speaks of 
Allah’s reward for Abraham, when he turned aside from. false worshipers. 

® For the idiom “good fortune,” see Richardson, Dictionary, p. 17; in Arabic it 
is ittifag hasan. 
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My father informed me, and my paternal uncie Alunad as well as my 
paternal uncle Hartin’® : also informed me, saying, “Abii Vali Zargédn, 
whose name was Muhammad ibn Shaddid, the companion of Abū 
|-Hudhayl, related to me saying, “Abii ai-Fludhay! al- Ataf Muhammad 
ibn al-Hudhayl told us saying, “I received what I know about justice 
and oneness from ‘Uthedn al-Tawil, who was the teacher of Abū ale 
Hudhayl” Abi al-Hudhayl said, “"Uthman told me that he learned 
about the matter from Wasil ibn ‘Ata’, and that Wasil derived this from 
Abii Hashins ‘Abd Allah ibn Muhammad ibn al-Hanafiyal. ‘Abd Allah 
received it from his father, Muhammad ibn al-Hanafivah. Muhammad 
informed him that he obtained it from his father ‘Aff, for whom be 
peace, and that his father received it from the Apostle of AIIih, for 
whom be peace.” The Apostle of Allāh told him that Gabriel (fibril) 
revealed it fom Allah, Glorious and Almighty. 73 


Al-Hasan ibn Abi al-Hasan. al-Basri, surnamed Abū Sa'id 

He was born two years before the end of the caliphate of “Umar 
and died when cighty-nine years old, during the year one hundred 
and ten [a.p. 728}. Albasan served as secretary to al-Rabi ibn 


Ziyäd in Khurisin and for about three years was the secretary of 


Anas ibn Malik at Sabir. He was one of those who gave allegiance 
to Ibn al-Ash'ath, but was also one of the ascetics and pictists.*# 
When Ibn al-Ash‘ath was overthrown, his adherents were hunted 
down and he fal-Hasan] went to al-Majja/, who after disciplining 
him gave him amnesty. But as al-Hasan did not feel safe near 
al-Hajiaj, he hid until he fal-Hajjaj] died”? 


w See Biog. Index, Munajim family. 

0 In this passage forms of the Arabic word akhad are translated as “received,” 
“obtained,” “derived,” etc., to make the meanhig clearer, 

u On the margin of the Beatty MS there is the note, “Aba Hudhay!l and “Uthman 
Hed.” 

48 There is a second note on the margin of the Beatty MS, saying that this passage 
is a He against Allah and His Apostle, with some extra words which are not clear. 

M4 {hmar was the second caliph, whe died A.D. G44. The age of al-Hasan is 
reckoned in hinar years, 

rE See Yaqtit, Geog., IH, 4-4. 

48 ‘The word for “giving allegiance’ tmplies electing Him as the caliph. Ibn 
aAsh‘ath revolted when al-aijij was the governor in ab‘Trag. The rebel was 
killed a.p. yoria. Al-Hasan al-Basri was more famous as an carly ascetic than as a 
man interested in politics, 

1? ALYaiiaj was famous for his tyranny. He died 4.0. 714, 
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Among his words despising al-Flajjaj, when news of his death 
reached him, there was “Oh, our God, thou it is who has killed him 
and cut short his way of life.” Then he said, “Thou gavest us a 
little blind bat, emitting poison (burning), miserable and afflicted, 
with flapping of sides and shaking of buttocks, saymg ‘Know us, 
know us!’ Traly we have known thee; Allah has abhorred thee 
and abhorred thee also have the righteous.” [He also said] “He 
stretched out to me a hand with short fingers, and, by Allah, ir has 
never perspired from holding the rems to drive along the way of 

Tt 
MOTER 


Among the books of al-Hasan there were: 
Commentary on the Quran (Tafsir Heal-Qur'dn), which a group quoted 
from him;?® a book addressed to “did al-Malik ibn Marwan refuting 
the Qadariyah. 


Wasil ibn ‘Ag’ 

Abū Hudhayfah Wasil ibn ‘Ati was a protégé of the Banti 
Dabbah, or it is also said of the Bant Makhstini” His birth was at 
al-Madinah and he was called al-Ghazzil because of his frequenting 
Süq al-Ghazi in order to become acquainted with the chaste women, 
to whom he distributed his alms. 79 be had a long neck and also 
mispronounced the lerer rä (r) but as he was a master of style, 

eloquent and vigorous in speech, with versatility of expression, it was 
possible for him to avoid the letter 4’ {r} in his speech. 

ft was related that Wasil said about Bashshar ibn Burd, “Ts there 
not someone to kill this blind man {e ma) who is surnamed Abii 
Mu‘adh? By Allah, if it were not for the malice which is one of the 
characteristics of the Ghulat,4 F would have sent someone to rip 
open his stomach on his bed. An “Oqayli or Sadiis? would attend 


H The members of this group were probably his pupils, who quoted his teachings 
and wrote commentaries about them. 

18 For these tribes see Chitaybah, Ada‘drif, pp. 34, 36. 

The Siig al-Ghazi was the bazaar where the women spun thread. The word 
“chaste” probably refers to elderly women, needing aid and with no one to depend 
upon. 

*. "Nhe Arabic text gives the form al-Ghalryah, but the Glossary and translation 
give the usual form, Ghuilal, 
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to that. ™? Thus he avoided pr ououncing rā, for he spoke of the 
“biad man surnamed Abii Mu‘adh,” not saying either Bashshar or 
ibn Burd. He mentioned ab-a'ma instead of saying al-darir™ and 
spoke of the characteristics of the Ghulat, rather than of the Mug- 
hiriyah or the Mansiiriyah. He also said da'atha iristead of arsala% 
and mentioned ‘ald mudtaja ihi rather than saying ‘ald frashiti™ He 
spoke of the Bani ‘Uqayl, because Bashshdr was a protégé of theirs, 
and mentioned the Banti Sadiis because he dwelt among them. 
Avoiding letters is very difficult, especially one like ra, which is 
used so much. 

Wisi fell in with Abi Hashim ‘Abd Allah ibn Muhammad ibn 

ai-tanatiyah and also attended the session (class) of al-Hasa# [al- 
Basri]. Because he kept very silent, he was thought to be dumb. 
His neck was very long, so that ‘Amr ibu ‘Ubayd remarked about it, 
saying “A man with such a neck cannot be of any use!” But when 
Wasil | became proficient, his excellence being evident, Amr said, 
“Perhaps I made a mistake about his sense of perception,” 

Al-Balkehi said, “Wasil was one of the people of al-Madinah, His 
birth was during the year eighty [a.p. 699] and he died in the year 
one hundred and thirty-one Jao. 7481” Among his books there 
were: 

The Middle Position (Al-Manzilah bays al-Manzilatayn};"* Judicial 
Interpretation, (Al-Futy3); Oneness (Al-Tawhid). 


Among the books of his associates (pupils), the authors being 
unknowil, there were: 
The Mashragiyin,®’ from the pupils of Abū Hudhayfah [Wäi ibn Ari] 
to their brothers in Nerth Africa, which included a number of chapters 


(books), among which there was, The Way to a Knowledge of the Truth 
(AL-Sabil ilā Ma‘rifat al-Eaqq). 


n Por these tribes see Durayd, Geneal., pp. 184, 247. The translation is given 
freely so as to make the passage readable. 

at “These are both words for “blind.” 

m Synonyms meaning “sent.” 

26 "These words might be translated “bedding” and “mattresses,” signifying the 
same thing. 

#4 See Glossary for this phrase. 

ty The Mashragiyiin was a namie used for those living in the east. In North Africa 
it applied especially to members of the Shrah. 
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‘Amr ibn Ubayd 
He was Abii ‘Uthmän ‘Amr ibn ‘Ubayd ibn Bab, a pro's ré of the 
Ban al- Adawiyah [clan] of the Hanzalal [branch] of the Banii 
Tamim Tribe?! Al-Balkhi said that Bab the grandfather] was one 
of the prisoners from Kabul, a prisoner of “Abd al-Rahiman ibn 


Samurah* aud a protégé first of the Ban “Ugayl, but later of the 
Banii “Ararah,*° 


He was boru during the year in which Wasil was born, which was 
the year eighty fap. 690]. He was a man of medium stature, 
calloused between the eyes as the result of prostrating.#* He was a 
friend of [the Caliph] Abi Jafar al-Mansiir and there were stories 
about them, He preached to al-Maustir a number of times with a 
fanious and well-known message (word). ‘Amie died while returning 
along the way to Makkal from al-Basrah, at a place known as 
Marran”? during the year one hundred and forty-four [ap. 761], 
when he was sixty years of age. 

Although it has never been heard of for a caliph to make au 
logy for a person of lower rank, al-Mangiir composed an clegy for 
hint, saying: 


May Allāh bless you lying in the tomb, which ¥ passed on the way at 
Marran; 

It is a tomb enshrouding a believer, who revered and worshiped Allsh, 
believing the Qur'an, 

Had time spared a righteous man, it would have spared for us ‘Amr Abii 
“Uthman. 


Among his books there were: 


The Commentary (Al-Tafsie), taken from al-Hasan [al-Basri]; Justice 
and Oneness (AL Adi wa-al-Tawhid); a refutation of the Qadarlyah. 


#8 See Qutaybah, Ma‘drif, p. 37. 
#8 This was a Companion of the Prophet who conquered Kabul; see Bior. Index. 
4 See Durayd, Geneak, pp. 184, asa, 
H He prayed so often, touching his forehead to the ground, that the skin over 
his eyes became calloused. 
POG YWaqit, Geog., IV, 479, where there is mention of a tomb at Marrän in 
FARIA. 
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Naming of Those Who Drew upon ‘Amr [ibn Ubayd} and Wasil 
i t ant 
ibn "Ata" 
One of those who drew upon ‘Amr and Wasil, but no book of 


whom is known, was Abd ‘Amr ‘Uthman ibn Khalid al-Tawil, the: 


teacher of Abū Hudhayl [al Alat]. There was ako Aba Hafs 
‘Tmar ibn Abi ‘Uthman al-Samarri, who drew upon the Commentary 
(Kitab al-Tajsir) of ‘Amr and al-Elasan. 


Abi al-Hudhayl al AIRE 

He was Abū al-Hudhayl Muhammad ibn al-Hudhay! al~ Allaf, 
a protégé of ‘Abd al-Qays and al-Hudhayl ibn ‘Ubayd Allah ibn 
Makhal al Abdi. Abi al-Hudhayl was born during the year one 
hundred and thirty-one [acp. 748/49]; it is also said thirty-four. 
He learned theology from ‘Uthman ibn Khalid al-Tawil, not commg 
into contact with either Wasil ibn As] or ‘Amr [ibn “Ubayd]. 
Abii al-‘Ayua’ said that Abii al-Hudhayl died at Samarra during the 
year two hundred and twenty-six [a-p. 840/41],°4 when he was one 
hundred and four years old. 

When Abii al-Hudhayl was asked about his birth, he replied, “I 
was born daring the year one hundred and thirty-five [a.p. 7 salsa 
On another occasion, when he was asked about this he said, “My 
parents told me that Ibrahim ibn ‘Abd Allāh ibn Hasan was killed 
when I was a child of ten years old.” Ibrahim was killed during the 
year forty-five [aH 145: AD. 762/63]. This remark of Abt 
al-Hludhayl indicates, therefore, that his birth was during the year 
one hundred. and thirty-five [a.p. 752/531]. 

Aba al-Hudhayl died during the caliphate of al-Mutawakkil, in 
the year two hundred and thirty-five Jao. 849/ soj, when he was 
one hundred [lunar] years old. At the end of his life he was stricken 
with senility. Although he did not lose sight of the fundamental 
principles of doctrine, he became. weak in opposing adversaries and 
disputing with persons who disagreed with him, as his intelligence 
became weak. 

“ See Durayd, Gencal,, p. 45, for "Abd al-Qays. The second name may be that 
ofa chief or a subtribe, 

2 "Phis date and those given by Masidi, VI, 369, and Baghdadi (Seelye}, p. raS, 
seein to be too early. Khallikda, I1, 667, says he died A.D., 849/50, which is also the 
date given by al-Nadim in the next paragraph. 
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It was said that when a son of Salih ibn ‘Abd al-Quddiis died and 
ithe father] grieved for him, Abū al-Hudhayl came to mourn with 
him. Upon finding him distraught Abii ai-Fdadhayl said to him, 
“Ido not know the reason why you grieve for your son if man, 
according to you, is like what is planted (al-zar'}.” Salih replied, 
“Oh, Abii al-Hudhayl, I grieve for him because he never read the 
Book of Doubts (Kitab al-Shukik).” Then he [Aba al-Huchayl| 
asked him, “The Book of Doubts, what is that, oh, Sabb?" He 
answered, “It is a book which I have written, in order that whoever 
reads it will be doubtful about what exists, imagining that it is non- 
existent, aud about what does not exist, imagiuing that itis existent.” 
So Abū al-Hudhayl said to him, “Be doubtful about the death of 
your son, acting as though he did not die, even though he has 
passed away. Be uncertain about his reading the Boek of Doubts, 
even though he never read it.” 

Abii al-Hudhayl wrote a book known as Milas. This Milds was a 
Magian, who embraced Islam because of a necting which he arranged 
between Abū al-Hudhayl and a group of dualists. When Abi 
al-Hudhayl silenced them, Milas immediately embraced Islam.% 
Abii al-Hudhayl had a son, whose name was al-Hadhay!. Although 
he was a theologian, no book of his exists. 

A person coming up behind Abd al-Hudhayl stopped him and, 
seizing his throat, said, “Take off your clothes, so that I can see the 
proof you have of this [circumcision] Then Abū al-Hudhay! 
retorted to him, “My proof is that you ate saying “Take off your 
clothes,’ when to remove them while you are holding my throat is 
impossible, Let go your hand, so that I can take them off 1” So he 
said, “Go in the care of Allah, for if I postpone the proof for a day, 
you will take them off nmmediately.” So he did not take off his 
clothes,3 


1 CE this passage with Khallikan, H, 668. 

ti Because Abii al-Hudhay!l was a heretic, who was not born as a Muslim, he was 
accused of net being circumcised. Accordingly, he was told to take off his clothes, 
so as to show whether or not he was circumncised. In the second-to-last sentence, 
the implication is that if Abū al-Hudhayl could have a day's notice, he would 
immediately become circumcised, ‘The last line is not clear, and the whole passage 
is so confused that the translation is given freely. ‘The translation assumes that the 
word given in Arabic as haj (“pilerimage’’) is meant for hujjah (“proof”). 
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Abii al-Hudhayl came to Baghdad during the year two hundred 
and thirty [a.p. 844/45]. He lived to be over a hundred, but lost 
his sight. Among his books there were: 


The Imamate, against Hisham;3? against Abū Shimr in connection with 
al-irja’; Obedience, Not for the Desire of Allah (Ta‘ah La Yurad Allah 
biha) ;38 against the Sophists; against the Magians; against the Jews; 
Birth, against al-Nazzim;3% The Promise and the Threat (Al-Wa'd 
wa~al-Wa‘id); The Killing of Ghaylén;*° book to the Damascenes; The 
Sessions; The Proof (Al-Hujjah); Describing Allah as Justice and the 
Rejection of Evil; Pretence (Proof) of the Heretics (al-Mulhidin) ; 
Naming of the Innovators (Ahl al-Ihdath); against Dirar [ibn “Amr| who 
said that Allah oppresses His creatures (inna Allah yaghdab min fi'lihi) ;” 
against the Christians; Questions about Motions and Other Things; 
against “Ammar the Christian, which was a refutation of the Christians; 
A Description of the Oppression and Good Will of Allah, Exalted Is 
He;48 Oppression and Good Will; What Is Created [the Quran], 
against Hafs al-Fard; Refutation of Muknif al-Madani; Ordinance, 
against Ibrahim [al-Nazzam]; Refutation of the Ghaylaniyah in Connec- 
tion with al-Irja’. 

Against Hafs al-Fard in connection with fa‘ala wa-yaf‘al; against 
al-Nazzdm in connection with [God's] approval of the foreordainment of 
injustice;*® against al-Nazzim in connection with creation of a phenom- 
enon, and the reply from him; Refutation of the Qadariyah and the 
Mujbirah; against Dirdr, Jahm, Abū Hanifah, and Hafs, in connection 


37 Probably Hisham ibn al-Hakam. See Glossary for “imamate.” 

38 The heresy of those who are obedient without the intention of pleasing Allāh; 
see Baghdiadi (Seelye), p. 129. 

39 Cf. Baghdadi (Seelye), pp. 139-40. 

40 See Ghaylan ibn Marwan in the Biog. Index. 

41 In Arabic this is Sifat Allah bi-al-‘Adl wa-Nafi al-Qabih. Perhaps sifat (“des- 
cribing”) should be translated as “attribute.” For the terms in this title, see 
Mutazilah in Glossary and Galland, Essai sur les Mo‘tazélites, p. 66. 

42 See Shahrastani (Haarbriicker), Part I, p. 94. 

43 A word in the manuscript is not clear, but also unimportant. “Oppression” 
probably refers tothe orthodox doctrine that God foreordains man to sin and then 
punishes him, while “Good Will” refers to the contrary doctrine of the Mu'tazilah. 

44 These forms of the verb had theological importance as the first required an 
object, whereas the second did not. See MacDonald, Development of the Muslim 
Theology, p. 137; Baghdadi (Seelye), p. 131. 

45 See Baghdadi (Seelye), pp. 138 ff. 
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with the created [the Qur’an];*° against al-Nazzim, about man;4’ about 
totality (composition) of forms;4® Al-Istita‘ah; Motions; about the 
creation of a phenomenon from a phenomenon; Refutation of Ahl 
al-Adyan [ritualists]; Understanding, Also, the Movements of the People 
of Heaven;>° answer of al-‘Artābi [Kulthiim ibn “Amr]; against whoever 
speaks of punishing infants;5! The Leaps,®? against Ibrahim [al-Nazzam]; 
against the dualists; Essential and Accidental Properties (Al-Jawahir 
wa~al-A‘rad); Water, Intercession, and Punishment in the ‘Tomb (Al- 
Hawd’? wa-~al-Shafa‘ah wa-‘Adhab al-Qabr); against the authorities for 
the Hadith (ashab al-Hadith) in connection with metaphor; Relationship 
(Qualification) of the Essential Elements ;>* Hearing and Sight: Are They 
Active or Employed Phenomena?;>> Man: What Is He?;5* Indications 
of the Validity of the Apostle; The Duration of Man, His Color and 
Composition;>? Sound: What Is [t?5® 


Among His Associates 
There was Abū Ya‘la Muhammad ibn Shaddad, known as Zurqan, 
among whose books there were: 


The Delightful Book of Discourses; ‘The Created [the Qur’an]. 


46 These men were almost certainly Dirār ibn ‘Amr, Jahm ibn Safwan, Abi 
Hanifah al-Nu‘man, and Hafs al-Fard. 

47 Cf. Baghdadi (Seelye), p. 139, bottom. 

8 See Baghdadi (Seelye), p. 135. 

49 See Nadir, Système philosophique, p. 168. 

50 This may refer to the heresy which holds that the people of Heaven are active, 
drink, and intermarry, among other things; see Baghdadi (Seelye), p. 127. 

51 This evidently refers to the foreordaining of infants to go to Hell. 

52 See Glossary. 

53 Al~Hawd was the “watering trough of the Apostle,” from which believers 
would be given a drink on the Day of Resurrection; see Lane, Lexicon, Part II, 
p. 670. 

54 Abū al-Hudhayl defined the body as containing six elements; see Nadir, 
Système philosophique, pp. 150, 1§1, 278. 

55 ‘This is a free translation; the book evidently dealt with problems connected 
with the attributes of God. 

66 See Nadir, Systéme philosophique, pp. 268 ff. 

5? Cf. ibid., p. 164, for atomic composition and death of man; Baghdadi (Seelye), 
p. 135, for the body and color of man. 

68 See Baghdadi (Seelye), p. 144, for the heresy about hearing. 
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Ak-Asvari®® 
He was Abi ‘Ali ‘Amr ibn Payid al-Aswari, one of the important 
theologians among the people of al-Bagrah. He was attached to 


Muhammad ibn Sulayman ibn ‘AH al-Hashimi. Coming front. 


Asiwarah he fell in with ‘Amr ibn ‘Ubayd, from whom he learned 
and with whom he had disputes. He died shortly after two hundred 
laD. 815/16). 

‘Amr ibn Rayid Jal-Aswiri] said to Abii al-Mundhir Salām ab- 
Oar’ (the Qur anie Reader) in the presence of Muhammad ibn 
Sulayman, “From whom is the truth?” Salldin answered, | ‘From 
Allah.” Then he said, “Who is the revealer of the truth (al-nushigg)?” 
He answered, “Alah.” He said, “From whom is the false?’ He 
replied, “From Allil.” He said, “Who is the teller of falsehoods 
(al snabtil)?” Whereupon Sallam was silent, cutting short [the 
conversation]. Among his books there were: 





eer 
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Bishr ibu ab-Mautamir 

Abii Sahl Bishr ibn al-Mu'tamir was born at al-Kiifah, or some say 
Baghdad. He was one of the great men and chiefs of the Me tazilah. 
The leadership was passed to him during his time. He quoted poetry 
and historical traditions and was also a poct, most of whose poetry 
was muzdawij®* He tumed prose books about theology, law, and 
other subjects into poetry, We have already mentioned, m the 
proper place [in connection] with poetry and the poets, the things 
which he transcribed. 

A group of scholars preferred hint to Abän al-Lahiqi. Me wrote a 
poem nearly three hundred pages long about his arguments {evi~ 
dences), No one was ever seen who was more capable than le was 
in fcomposing) mukhammas® and muzdawij. He had skin trouble,” 
and died during the year two hundred and ten [a.p. 825/26] when 
he had grown old. 


m ‘This man was very likely the father of che better known ‘All alb-Anedri. 

* A rype of poetry composed of rhymed couplets. 

H A type of poetry in the form of five-line verse. 

st Abras is the word translated as “skin trouble.” Ie means “leprous,” but other 
skin diseases were often confused with true leprosy. 
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Al-Jaliz said: 

Bishr ibn al-Mu‘tamir slandered Abii al-Hudhayl, whom he accused of 
hypocrisy, He said in describing Abi al-Hudhayl, “For him to be 
ignorant, when the people think that he is learned, pleases him more than 
being learned but considered by the public to be ignorant. Moreover, to 
belong to a low social class, but to be considered by the people to be a 
member of an upper class, is better liked by him. than that he should 
belong to the upper class, bur by the people be assigned to a lower class. 
He also prefers to be stupid but appear to be intelligent, rather chan to be 
intelligent but appear to be stupid. Thus he prefers lyypocrisy to sincerity, 
aud falsehood which is accepted to truth which is repudiated.” 


Bishr wrote [the following) prose works, in addition to the books 
already mentioned as being transmuted into poetry: 


Refutation of Anyone Who Reproached Theology; Refutation of the 
Khawirij; Unbelicf and Faith; The Threat (Al-Wa'ld), against the 
Mujbirah; against Kulthiim lbn “Amr al-Atabi] and his associates; 
Interpretation of the Strange in the Quran; against al-Naxzdm; against 
Dirar in. connection with the created [the Qur'änl; Refutation of the 
Hypocrites; Refutation of the Ignorant; Refutation of Abd al-Hudhay!; 
The Imamate; Al-Istitd'ah, against Hishdat ibu al-Hakam; Justice (Al- 
‘Add; against al-Asanun, about the created [the Quran]; AlTawailud, 
against al-Nazzim; against upholder s of predestination; against Mazid® 
in connection with al-istiti‘ah; about the middle position (al-manzilah 
bay al-manzilatayn};“ about children (al-atfäh, against the Mujbirah, 


AlL-Nazzdnt 

Abū ishäg Ibrähim ibn Sayyär ibn Hani al-Nazzim was a freed- 
man (protégé) of the Ziyadiyan.** He was born a slave,%* the servi- 
tude having befallen one of his ancestors. He was a theologian, 
poet, and man of letters, with a passion” for Abū Nuwds, about 
whom he composed a uumber of short poems. Aba Nuwas had 
him in mind when he said, 


H ‘This name is mentioned by Jar AHAh, Afv‘tazilah, p. 226, bur cannot be definitely 
identified and is omitted in the Biog. Index. 

t See Glossary. 

ai See Tabari, Annales, Part IH, p. 1744. 

$9 Instead of “slave,” the Arabic word may indicate that he was a member of 
the tribe of al-“Ebayd; see Durayd, Geneak., p. 258. 

S The Cairo Appendix has “wpbraiding” instead of “with a passion for.” 
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Tell anyone who with learning lays claim to philosophy, 
That you have remembered some things, but other things have. gone from 
you. ®8 


In his poetry he adhered to the school of thought of philosophical 


dialectic, but at the same time he was eloquent in literary style, 
excellent in expression, and good in deliberate speaking. When 
describing ‘Abd al- Wahhab al-Thaqafi there was among his sayings :°° 
“He, by Allah, was sweeter than security after fear, recovery after 
illness, fertility after barrenness, and wealth after poverty; [sweeter] 
than the obedience of the beloved, the rejoicing of the distressed, and 
unceasing association with tender youth.””° 
From his poetry there was: 


He was so slender that if his garments were torn 
The sky would hold him, because of his fineness. 
Repeatedly looking at him will wound him 

And if you ogle him with the eye he complains.”! 


It is said that when Abii al-Hudhay! was with him he [al-Nazzam | 
repeated these two couplets. Then he [Abū al-Hudhayl] said to 
him, “Oh, Abii Ishaq, such [poetry] could not have been offered 
without some nobleness of mind.” From his poetry there was 


[also]: 


I censure him, but with forgiving, turning my back on what my soul 
feels; 

I fear the persistent tattle of blame, feeling pain, 

For ignorance smites the heart of a forbearing man. 

Iam humble with him, as though I were expressing to him repentence 
for his [own] sin committed against me. 


68 The Cairo Appendix adds the following lines to the poem from the Beatty 
MS: “ ‘Do not ban a benefit, as though it were something prohibited, /For refusing 
is like repudiation in religion.’ This was because he was appealing to him to accept 
the doctrine of the threat (al-wa‘id), which he refused.” 

69 Here the Cairo Appendix adds, ‘‘apparently nothing was seen better than this.” 

70 In the Beatty MS the word for tender is al-nd‘im, but the Cairo Appendix 
has al-da’im (“lasting,” “‘eternal’’). 

71 This poem is given in Baghdadi, Ta’rikh, Part VI, p. 98, and also in the Cairo 
Appendix. 
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Al-Nazzam died in the house of Hammawayh, [nicknamed] Sahib 
al-Tawawis (Owner of the Peacocks). Among his books there were: 


Confirmation of the Apostles; Oneness of Allah (Al-Tawhid); against 
the materialist (ashab al-hayyiila); Refutation of the Dahriyah; Refuta- 
tion of Adherents of the Dualists; Refutation of the Types of the Heretics 
(al-Mulhidéin); Rectifying and Making Legal; Knowledge (Al-Ma‘rifah) ; 
Foreordaining (Al-Taqdir); Predestination; about the self-contradictory 
(the impossible, al-muhal); The Created |the Qur'an], against the 
Mujbirah); about justice (al-‘adl); Substitution (Al-Badal);?2_ Compli- 
ance (Al-Mustati‘); Al-Tawallud; The Threat (Al-Wa‘id); Replies; 
Unraveling (Breaking an Agreement, Al-Nakth). 

The Atom; Al-Ma‘ani, against Mu‘ammar [al-Sulami]; The Leap;% 
Al-Makamanah;*4 Al-Mudakhalah [one who becomes a proselyte to a 
heresy]; about The Great World; The Small World; Event (Al-Hadath) ; 
Man;” Logic (Al-Mantiq); Motions; Essential and Accidental Properties 
(Al-Jawahir wa-al-A‘rad); Bridegroom (Sulphur, Al-‘Ariis) (or Thrones 
[Al- Arūsh]); Riches (Possessions, Al-Arziq); The Movements of the 
People of Heaven;?* Creation of the Phenomenon; The Attributes;?? 
about the Qur'an, what is it?;’8 Al-Afa‘l [actions within the limits of 
space and time]; Refutation of the Murji’ah. 


Al-Dimashgi Qasim ibn al-Khalil?® 
He was in the group (class) of Ja‘far ibn Mubashshir. Among his 
books there were: 


The Imamate of Abii Bakr; Oneness (Al-Tawhid); Commentary of the 
Qur'an; The Threat (Al-Wa‘id); Justice (Al-“Adl), about the categories 
of the Mu'tazilah; The Created [the Qur’an]. 


‘Isä ibn Sabih al-Murdar 

He was Abū Misa ‘Isa ibn Sabih al-Murdar, one of the early 
chiefs of the Mu'tazilah, who was a pupil of Bishr ibn al-Mu'‘tamir, 
the man who introduced the Mu'tazili schism [al-i‘tizal| at Baghdad 


72 If a diacritical mark is added, the word might be al-bazl (“clarification”). 

73 See Glossary. 

"4 This Arabic word probably means “places of safe keeping,” or “places of 
hiding,” but it may have some religious significance in this title. 

*® See Nadir, Système philosophique, pp. 268 ff. 

76 Seen. $0. 

7? The Muʻtazilah denied the attributes of Allah (see “attributes,” Glossary). 

18 The Muʻtazilah claimed that the Qur’4n was created. 

79 Some authorities spell this name al-Dimishdi. 
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and because of whom it was spread and made known.®? Al-Silhi*! 
said that ‘Isa died during the year two hundred and twenty-six 
[A.D. 840/41]. 


Al-Khayydat remembered him, saying, “When he met one of his’ 


friends he told him, “We did not show sincere friendship when we 
met, but when we agreed?” When Abū Muhammad al-Yazidi® 
addressed al-Ma mün, he referred to ‘Isa ibn Sabih [in the following 
verse]: 


Oh, king, whose God is oneness, 

Your judge Bishr ibn al-Walid is a jackass; 

He rejects the testimony of him who believes 

What the Book has proclaimed and the Hadith handed down. 

He considers to be correct the man who says that his deity 

Is a ghost, his body surrounded by the regions [of the world], 
According to al-Marisi, who believed in his lord, 

Even though his [doctrine of] oneness was that of the Ajbar [Mujbirah].® 


He was one of those who were fond of Bishr ibn al-Mu'‘tamir. 
Among his books there were: 


Oneness (Al-Tawhid); Refutation of the Mujbirah; Justice (Al-‘Adl); 
Questions and Answers; Kindness (Al-Lutf); Refutation of the Chris- 
tians; against Abū Qurrah, the Christian; Refutation of the Heretics 
(al-Mulhidiin); Considering What Is Lawful and Permited (Al-Ta‘dil 


80 Bishr founded the Mu'tazili movement at Baghdad, A.D. 825/26. See “‘al- 
Muttazila,” Enc. Islam, II, 790. 

81 As this name cannot be identified, it is not included in the Biog. Index. It may 
refer to al-Hasan ibn Sahl, who had a residence at al-Silh near Fam al-Silh. See 
Yaqut, Geog., II, 413. 

82 As Abū Muhammad al-Yazidi died A.D. 817/18 and Bishr ibn al-Walid was 
appointed as judge A.D. 824/25, this is probably meant for the son, Muhammad 
al-Yazidi, who was an intimate associate of al-Ma’ miin. 

83 This poem is given in Tabari, Annales, Part II, p. 1067. Page 1126 also throws 
light on it. Tabari evidently makes bad mistakes, but, as he omits the two last lines, 
they may not belong to the poem. Al-Yazidi was probably making fun of ‘Isä ibn 
Sabih, because ‘Isd@ was unable to persuade the friendly scholar Bishr ibn al-Walid 
to accept his heretical ideas and those of Bishr ibn Ghiyath al-Marisi. Al-Marisi 
was influenced by the Murji’i doctrine that Allah does not wish believers to condemn 
sinners, but rather to leave their punishment for the Day of Judgment. The reference 
to the Book evidently is connected with the Mu‘tazili claim that passages from the 
Qur’an itself prove that it was created. See Steiner, Mu‘taziliten, p. 30; Galland, 
Essai sur les Mo‘tazélites, p. 67; Nadir, Système philosophique, p. 99. Mention of the 
ghost probably refers to the heresy which held that although Allah could be seen 
in Heaven, He would be without form; see Baghdadi (Seelye), p. 172. 
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wa-al-Tajwiz); against the Ahbar® and Magians, in connection with 
justice and legalizing (‘Ala al-Ahbar wa-al-Majūs fi al-‘adl wa-al-tajwiz) ; 
Refutation of the Jahmiyah; The Sources of Religion; The Created 
[the Quran], against al-Najjdr; Justice (Al-‘Adl), against the Mujbirah; 
Dialectic Theology (Al-Kalam) of the Learned and the Ignorant; Instruc- 
tion (Al-Ta‘lim); Substitution (Al-Badal), against al-Najjār;® Knowl- 
edge (Al-Ma'rifah), against Thumamah. 

Knowledge, against al-Shabhim; Creation of the Qur'an (Khalg 
al-Qur’an); Power over Injustice (Al-Qudrah ‘ala al-Zulm), against 
al-Nazzam;8®& What Took Place between Him and the People of al- 
Basrah; The Arts of Dialectic Theology (Funiin al-Kalam); against 
those who uphold legal interpretation by personal opinion (‘Ala Ashab 
Ijtihad al-Ra’‘i); Justice (Al-Ad]) ; concerning what the Mujbirah are to be 
questioned about; Melodious Singing, a reply to the “Book of Repen~ 
tence’ ;87 Counsel (Al-Nasihah); He Who Speaks of the Punishment of 
Infants;8§& Piety (Al-Diyanah); Repentance (Al-Tawbah); The Right 
(Middle) Way (Al-Iqtisad) ; Traditions of the Qur’an (Akhbar al-Qur’an),®9 


Muammar al-Sulami 

He was Abii al-Mu'tamir, the chief of those who upheld al- 
ma ani.®° It is also said that he was [called] Abū ‘Amr Mu‘ammar ibn 
‘Abbad al-Sulami [descended] from the Bani al-Sulaym.®! He was 
one of the inhabitants of al-Basrah, but he went to Baghdad, where 
he had disputes with al-Nazzam about matters connected with the 
doctrine (sect). Mu‘ammar satirized Bishr ibn al-Mu‘tamir, the only 
poetry which he composed being as follows: 


A blond-skinned man, his face overflowing with whiteness, 
Considers slander a religion, his heart being diseased. 


84 These were Hebrew scribes, but the word is perhaps meant to be al-ajbar, 
another form for the Mujbirah. 

85 Cf. the heresy mentioned in Baghdadi (Halkin), p. to, n. 2. 

86 See Baghdadi (Seelye), p. 138, middle. 

8? This word is not clearly written in the manuscript, but looks like al-nagham 
(“melodious singing”). It very likely is intended for al-bagham (“obscure speech”). 
Book of Repentance (“Kitab al-Tawbah’’) is the title of one of the author’s own books 
and also a title used by other scholars. 

88 See n. sI: 

8° There is another title, but the text is not clear enough to be deciphered. 

80 For al-ma‘dni, see Frank, Journal of the American Oriental Society, LXXXVII, 
No. 3 (July-September 1967), 248~59. 

91 See “Sulaim,” Enc. Islam, IV, 518. 
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He died during the year two hundred and fifteen [a.p. 830/31]. 
Among his books there were: s 
Al-Ma‘ani; Al-Istita‘ah; Falsifying of Weights, and Deceit (‘Allat al- 


Farastiin wa-al-Muri’ah); The Atom Which Is Not Divided and the’ 


Proposition of Accidental and Essential Properties (Al-Qawl bi-al-A’rad 
wa-al-Jawahir). 


Thumamah ibn Ashras 

He was Abū Bishr Thumamah ibn Ashras al-Numayri, whose 
relationship was with the Banū Numayr.* He was one of the 
important men among the theologians of the Mu tazilah and also a 
writer with an eloquent literary style. He attained an excellent 
position with al-Ma’miin, who wished to make him a vizier, but he 
begged off. In connection with this there was a famous statement 
presented in an address to al-Ma’miin, who released him. It was also 
he who advised him [al-Ma’miin] to appoint Ahmad ibn Abi 
Khalid instead of himself. 

Before the time of al-Ma’min he was with [Hariin]| al-Rashid, 
who being displeased with him because of the Barmak family,** 
placed him in the custody of one of his employees. When. he was 
in custody, he wrote to al-Rashid from his place of confinement: 


I am a slave who confesses, a protégé who has sought 

The grace of him about whom nomads and townsmen speak. 

You can bestow upon him grace, repeating the grace 

Of the past and the present, which will be known among the people. 
Although absent, my obedience continues and my loyalty 

Has not been marred for an hour by falsehood or shame. 

If you pardon, it is a thing which I expect, 

And if you give me aid, your Lord [Allah] will aid you. 


Among his books there were: 


The Proof; The Particular, the Universal, and the Threat (Al~Wa‘id) ;° 
Knowledge, Which Is Learning; against all who speak of the created 


82 See Durayd, Geneal., pp. 178, 184, for the Banti Numayr. 

93 Evidently Thumimah was a protégé of the members of the Barmak family, 
so that he suffered with them when al-Rashid persecuted the Barmak family. See 
Hitti, Arabs, pp. 294-96. 

* This evidently deals with the different kinds of sins. For the threat, see Glossary. 
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[the Qur'an]; Refutation of the Mushabbihah; The Created [the 
Qur'an], against the Mujbirah; Ease (Favors) of the People of Heaven; 
The Laws (Al-Sunan). 


Ja‘far ibn Mubashshir 

He was Abii Muhammad Ja‘far ibn Mubashshir al-Thaqafi, one 
of the Mu‘tazilah of Baghdad, a jurist, theologian, and authority for 
the Hadith. He had a place as a speaker with eloquence and leader- 
ship among his associates. He was also pious, ascetic, and virtuous. 
He had a brother named Hubaysh who, although acquainted with 
theology, did not equal Ja'far or come up to him. Ja‘far died during 
the year two hundred. and. thirty-four [a.p. 848/49]. Among his 
books there were: 


Drinks; Laws and Judgments (Al-Sunan wa-al-Ahkim); Legal Inter- 
pretation; Narrative and What Is Told; Learning (Al-Ma‘arif), against 
al-Jahiz; Tanzīh al-Anbiya’;°° The Proof, against the innovators 
(al-ihdath); The Abrogating and the Abrogated; Ritual Purification 
(Al-Tahirah); the large book, Traces (Al-Athar); The Meaning of 
Historical Traditions (Ma‘ani al-Akhbar) and Their Disclosure; The 
Court (Al-Dar); against the people of favor (‘ala ashab al-lutf);°° The 
Command for Good and Avoidance of Evil (Al-Amr bi-al-Ma‘riif 
wa-al-Nahy ‘an al-Munkar); Questions and Answers; The Land Tax 
(Al-Kharaj); Refutation of the Book of Ibn Shabib, about al-irja’; 
What Is Certain, against Burghiith about the created [the Qur'an]; 
Consensus of Opinion (Al-Ijma‘), What Is It?; Oneness (Al-Tawhid), 
according to the classifications of the Mushabbihah, the Jahmiyah, and the 
Rafidah; against those who uphold analogy and personal opinion 
(ala ashab al-qiyas wa~al-ra'y).°” 


Al-Jahiz Abū “Uthman®® 
He was Abi ‘Uthman ‘Amr ibn Bahr ibn Mahbib, a protégé of 
Abii al-Qallamas ‘Amr ibn. Qal‘ al-Kinani, then al-PFuqaymi, whose 


95 This means literally “Purifying of the Prophets,” but it more likely should be 
translated, “The Prophets’ Declaration of the Purity of Alläh.” See Ash'ari, Al- 
Ibanah ‘an Usül al-Diydnah, pp. 36, 87 n. 

°6 This is probably an attack on persons who depend upon the grace of Allah 
rather than their own. free will to choose what is right. 

97 See Glossary for the terms in this paragraph. 

98 ‘This account should be compared with those in Yaqiit, Irshad, VI (6), 56, and 
Baghdadi, Ta’rikh, Part XII, p. 213. See also Pellat, Le Milieu basrier, p. $1. 
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ancestor was one of the Nasah (Nasa’ah). The grandparent of al- 
Jahiz was a Negro called Fazārah, who was a porter of ‘Amr ibn 


Qal’.°? 


Abū ‘Ubayd Allah told us that Muhammad ibn Muhammad . 


related that Abū al-"Abbas Muhammad ibn Yazid [al-Mubarrad] the 


grammarian! said: 


I never saw anyone more avaricious for learning than these three: al- 
Jahiz, al-Fath ibn Khāqān, and Ismda‘il ibn Ishaq al-Qadi (the Judge). 
Whatever book came into the hands of al-Jahiz, he read it from start to 
finish, while al-Fath carried a book in his slipper and if he left the presence 
of al-Mutawakkil [the caliph] to urinate or pray, he took up [the book] 
as he walked, looking it over until he reached-his destination. Then he 
did the same thing again while returning, until he regained his seat. As 
for Isma‘il ibn Ishaq, whenever I went in to him there was in his hand a 
book which he was reading, or else he was turning over some books so 
as to choose one of them to read.1°t 


| Abū ‘Ubayd Allah [also] said, “Muhammad ibn Yahya said to me, 
I heard Abū Miisa al-Hashimi relate that al-Jahiz said, “I am about 
the age of Abii Nuwas and older than al-Jammaz.”’” Al-Jahiz was 


°° The name Qal is also written Qila‘. In the Beatty MS there is probably an 
error, as it is given as Qat*, The significance of the name “al-Fuqaymi” is not clear. 
Probably ‘Amr ibn Qal‘ was given this name as well as ‘‘al-Kinani’”’ because of some 
connection with the Fuqaym Tribe. Al-Anbärī quotes a tradition that ‘Amr ibn 
Qal‘ was called al-Kinani al-Fugaymi. For the tribes of Kinanah and Fugaym, see 
“Kainana,” Enc. Islam, If, 1017, and Durayd, Geneal., p. 150. 

The ancestor of ‘Amr ibn Qal‘ was called Abii al-Qallamas; see Ma‘siidi, III, 116. 
He was the first of the Nasah (Nasa’ah), who were members of the tribe of Kinanah 
engaged in supervising observance of the sacred months. During these months 
raiding ceased, making it safe to conduct trade and go on the pilgrimage. For the 
Da see Birtini, Chronologie orientalischer Volker, p. 12,1. 1, or Biriini, Chronology, 
p. 13 l. 19. ` 

Fazarah was evidently the grandfather of al-Jahiz. Either his name was Mahbüb 
and his nickname was Fazirah, or else he was the maternal grandfather and Mahbüb 
was the paternal grandfather. It is also possible that the names have been given 
erroncously, confused with those of other ancestors. Fazirah may have been a 
porter (hammäl) or a camel herder (jammal); the texts differ, i 

100 Abii ‘Ubayd Allāh was evidently a friend of the author of Al-Fihrist. 
Muhammad ibn Muhammad may have been a son of al-Mubarrad. 

101 See Chap. HI, sect. 2, near n. 12, where the same anecdote is told. 
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substituted for Ibrahim ibn al-‘Abbas al-Suli in the secretariat for a 
time. 
Al-Siili!® said: 

Ahmad ibn Yazid al-Muhallabi passed on to me from his father, [who said] 
that “|The Caliph] al-Mu‘tazz said, ‘Oh, Yazid, news of the death of 
al-Jahiz has come!’ Then I [Yazid] said to the Commander of the 
Faithful, “The long-lasting of existence and the duration of glory !"14 
He [Yazid] said that this was during the year two hundred and fifty-five 
[a.p. 869]. [Yazid continued,| “Al-Mu'tazz [once] said, ‘I desired to 
bring him to me and to have him remain with me,’ but I replied to him 


that even before dying he was crippled by paralysis.” 


Abū al-Hasan ‘Ali ibn Muhammad, known as Ibn Abi Ja'far, 
said to me, “One day al-Jahiz said to a physician, while complaining 
to him about his illness, “I have experienced contrary reactions in 
my body, for when I ate something cold it affected my foot, whereas 
if I ate something hot it affected my head.’” 

Aba ‘Ubayd Allah said to me that Muhammad ibn. al-’Abbas the 


erammarian related: 


I heard al-Jahiz say, “I am paralyzed on my left side, so that even if I 
pinch with scissors I do not feel it, whereas on my right side there is a 
swelling of the joints [neuritis], so that even if flies pass over it I feel the 
pain. I also have stones because of which my urine does not flow, but 
the most oppressive thing for me is ninety-six years [of age]."1 
Al-Jahiz said: 

When al-Ma mün read my books about the imamate, he found them to 
be in accordance with what I had been ordered to undertake. When I 
went to him, after he had instructed al-Yazidi!®® to inspect them and to 
tell him about them, al-Ma’miin said to me, “A man whose intelligence 
we respect and who gives information accurately has submitted a report 


102 Yäqüt, Irshad, VI (6), 58, says that al-Jahiz worked in the government secre- 
tariat of al-Ma’miin for three days and then left. Abii Mtisa al-Hashimi cannot 
be identified. Cf. Ahmad ibn Ibrahim al-Hashimi. 

108 Probably Abii Bakr Muhammad al-Suli. These anecdotes are translated freely. 

104 Ty Arabic without case endings: til al-baqd’ wa-dawdm al-‘izz. 

106 Khallikan, H, 408, gives this interpretation, but the words might also be 
understood with a somewhat modified meaning. 

106 See the Yazidi family in the Biog. Index. It is impossible to be sure which 
member of the family is indicated here. 
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to us abont these books, with precise details about the workmanship and 
abundance of useful material. He said to us,’ “The evaluation [of the 
books} might have been more favorable than what [actuaily| appears, 
but when 1 looked into them, F saw that what I found was even better 
than the evaluation. Then when I examined them carefully, the investiga- 
tion disclosed even more than what had appeared fat first reading], just 
as what factually] appeared amounted to more than the [preliminary]| 
evaluation. Por these books, moreover, there isno need for the author or 
for anyone else to be present in order to explain them, for the author has 
combined a study of the significant implications with a study of all of the 
rights [of the caliphate, expressed] in eloquent phraseology, with the 
easy manners of speech of the market place, of the kings, the populace, 
and special classes.’ 77108 


Thus saith Muhammad ibn Ishaq [al-Nadim}: I suppose al- 
Whiz elaborated this statement, glorifying himself and honoring his 
composition, for how could al-Ma’miin have spoken these words, 
praising the composition and commending the authorship? 

He lal-Ma’mim] wrote to the king of the Burghar!® a letter over 
one hundred pages in length, but although he did not seek anyone’s 
aid or quote any verse from the Book of Allah, may His name be 
exalted, or any word from any wise man preceding him, al-Jahiz 
cajoled his tongue into saying, “This letter we have regarded as 
being taken in a favorable way from a discourse of al-Jahiz.” 
In his [ab-Jahiz's| epistle to Muhammad ibn “Abd al-Malik he said °° 
Benefit involves love, harm involves hatred, opposition involves enmity, 


#7 The Arabic form is abbreviated, while the sentences which follew are piven 
in such a colloquial way that it is dificult to be sure of the origmal meaning. 
“Evaluation” is sifai, “more favorable” Is arid, “appears” is Tyt. The translation 
is piven freely, so as to make sense, but # may not be entirely accurate, as the structure 
is somewhat confised. 

488 The books about the caliphate undoubtedly tried to prove that it was the 
‘Abbasid caliphs who had the divine right to rule the Islimic theocracy. Al-]ahiz 
put these words into the caliph’s mouth to show that bis arguments were not only 
sound, but were not exaggerated, and were told in a clear way, showing a wide 
knowledge of language, 

108 Almost certainly al-Ma'mtin wrote this statement, which «L-]2jiz, according 
to a satirical anecdote, claimed was taken from ond of his own compositions. For 
the Burghar, see Yaqiit, Geag., i, $68. 

10° This was probably an epistle from al-ihiz to one of his patrons, Mubammiad 
ibn ‘Abd al-Malik al-dayyat. 
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incompatibility involves vexation, whereas agreement involves friend~ 
ship, trustworthiness involves peace of mind, perfidy involves contro- 
versy about honor, justice involves a joining of hearts, oppression involves 
dissension, being good natured involves comradeship, withdrawal involves 
incivility, hanghtiness involves hatc, humility involves love, liberality 
involves praise, miserliness involves contempt, lassitude and being easy 
going involves impatience, good management involves delight, repri~ 
manding involves repentence, caution involves preparations, efficiency of 
administration involves prosperity, disdain involves coolness, strife forms 
the preliminaries of evil and is the cause of destruction. 

Moreover, for each one of these qualities there may be excess or 
deficiency, ‘The results are realized when. the limits are overstepped. "Thus 
excess of liberality involves waste, excess of humility involves contempt, 
excesses of sclimportance involve hate, excesses of faithlessness involve 
lack of trust in a person to whom. there is access, excess of familiarity 
involves blending with what is wrong, whereas excess of withdrawal 
renders a man of good counsel uncivil. 


in a passage of one of his books, he [al-Jaliz] said: 


When | was writing these two books, fone] about [the doctrine of] the 
creation of the Qur’au, which was the tenet given importance and honor 
by the Commander of the Faithful," and [a second] about superiority im 
connection with the Bani? Hashim, the ‘Abd Shams, and Makhziim!* 
what was my due bat to sit above the Simakan, Spica and Arcturus, or 
on top of the ‘Ayytiq,’® or to deal with red sulphur, or to conduct 
the ‘Angi by her leading string to the Greatest King." 


W This probably refers to the Caliph al-Ma'miin, who made a special point of 
the doctrine of the creation of the Qur’in, See Hitti, Arabs, p. 429, and “created. | 
in: the Glossary. As al-]ihig wrote nlimcrous books about the caliphs, it is impossible 
to know which kwo books are referred to here, 

ne "This book evidently praised the lineage of the ‘Abbasids, showing that their 
ancestors, the Bann Hashim, were preferable to the ancestors of the Umayyads, 
that is, the ‘Abd Shams, and to the great rival family of Makhziin, 

us "The Simakin were two stars: al-Simak al-A‘yal or Spica, and ai-dlmsk 
al-Ramih or Arcturus. ‘The ‘Ayyiiq was either Aldebaran in the constellation of 
‘Taurus, or else Capella, See Richardson, Dictionary, p- 1040, and Lane, Lexion, 
p. 2199. . 

He The ‘Angi was a fabled bird, also called Simurgh, that reigned as queen on 
Mount Oaf. The Sifis sometimes used the bird as an allegorical symbol of divine 
truth, so that the “Greatest King” probably refers to God. See Richardson, He- 
Honary, p. 1032, and Browne, Literary History of Persia, V2, 33 0, $1214. 
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Al-Jabiz died during the year two hundred and fifty [a.p. 869], 
durin g the caliphate of al-Mu‘tazz. Among his books there were: 


The Animal (Kib al-Hayawin)* Tris well known that it has seven 


sections and that there is appended to it another book entitled The. 


Women (Kitäb al-Nisa’}, about the differences beeween male and female. 
There is another book, The Mules (Kitab al-Bigha)}.44" [ saw these two 
books written. in the handwriting of Zakariy® ibn Yahya ibn Sulayman, 
surnamed Abu Yala, who was the warrag of al-JAltiz. Added to these 
there was The Camel (Kitab albi), which was not in the style of al-Jabiz 
and did not resemble it. 


He composed this book [Kirāb al-Hayawān] in honor of Muham- 
mad ibn ‘Abd al-Malik al-Zayy3t 1 Maymin ibn Härün related: 


i said to al-fahiz, “Do you have an estate at al-Basrah?”’ He smiled and 
said, “Verily, there is myself, a concubine, the handmaid who serves her, 
a manservant, and a donkey. 1 presented The Book of the Animal (Kinib 
al-Hayawin) to Muhammad ibn “Abd al-Malik [al-Zayyat], who gave me 
five thousand gold coins (s, dinar}; I presented The Book of Eloquence 
and Exposition (Kitab al-Bayän wa-al-Tabyin) to Iba Abi Da ad, who gave 
me five thonsand gold coins; and I presented The Book of Sowing and the 
Pain Tree (Kitah al-Zar’ wa-al-Nakhl) to ibrihim ibn ‘Abbas al-Siili, who 
gave me five thousand gold coins. ë Then I went to al-Basrah and had 
an estate which did not require renovation or fertilizing.” 


Order of the Sections of the Book™’ 


The first: 

Its beginning: “Allah has kept you clear of doubt, guarded you 
from perplexity, and established a relationship between you and 
learning.” 


ui See the Bibhography for a modern edition of this famous book. 

46 This title is evidently given incorrectly by Yioūt, Irshad, VI (6), 75. Por a 
modem. edition ofthis book, with the title Al-Qaw! fi al-Bighal (“The Saying about 
the Mules”), sce the Bibliography. 

WW? Kitas al-Hayaieds is assumed to be the book meant because of its mention in 
the statement which follows, 

Ba Yaqut, irshad, Vi (6), 76, gives Kib al- Zar’ wa-al-Nakl (The Book of Sowing 
and the Bees}, but the Beatty MS gives the title as translated, 

He This is a list of the first and last words of the different sections of The Book of 
the Animal C Kiüb ab Hayawda"}. These quotations should be compared with the 
lines in the modern edition of this book; see Bibliography. 
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its ending: “To men of the Khawärj, [when] one strikes an 
open wound, healing it is like [mending] the border of striped 
cloth.” #6 


The second: 

its beginming: “Abii al-Yagzan said about comparison of this 
derivation. 1 
its ending: “And by Allah I do not know where I put it,” about 


the cutting (azz) of Sahl ibn Hārün 


The third: 

its beginning: “We begin it, and with Allah there is success, by 
mentioning the dove and what Allth has bestowed. upon it.’ 

lts ending: “In that there is praiseworthy work, benefit with great 
usefulness and with manifest good effects.” 


The fourth: 
. z ry 4 . l , , , + 2 
Its beginning: “The discussion about the ant and the grub. 4 
Its ending: “Kordüs al-Muridi said."2 


The fifth: 

its beginning: “We begin in the name of Allah by completing 
the staternent about the fires of the Arabs and Persians.” 

its ending: “As though when we came to it we encamped at the 
side of the garden spot, its freshness quenching thirst. "* 


The sixth: | 
lts beginning: “We have spoken about scripts, their benefits 
and their advantages in general 


120 Jihiz, Kitab al-ayaurdu, 1, 4, main text, p 

#3 fhid, I, xa. This passage has to do with an analysis of the word for dog” 
{halb), giving examples. 

22 fhid, I, a75. ‘This refers to an amusing anecdote about Sabl ibn Hārün, telling 
about the cutting off of a rooster’s head and its disappearance. 

as hid, THE, s nn, p. 49. The onding refers to the meat of bats. | 

w fhid, IV, 5. The word translated “grub” faldharrah) may also be the egg of 
the ant. 

Ht fhid, IV, 492. The proper name cannot be identified. 

int Thid, V, §, 604. 7 

7 fhid, VI, s. For the statement about scripts referred to here, ibil, 1, G2. 
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Its ending: “Abū al- Muthannd prospered in al-‘Iriq and taught his 
people to eat al-khabis,”!8 1 


The seventh: 


Its beginning: “Knowing the animals. Oh, our God, verily we 
seek Thy protection from Satan.”!29 
Its ending: “Clad with encirclement of iron as though. ”!30 


[Additional Books by al-Jahiz] 


Explanation and Exposition (Kitab al-Bayan wa-al-Tabyin)!*\—there are 
two manuscripts for this book, the first and the second, the second being 
the more accurate and excellent;!®2 Sowing and the Palm Tree (al-Zar' 
wa-al-Nakhl);1 The Difference between a Prophet and One Claiming 
to Be a Prophet (Al-Farg bayn al-Nabi wa-al-Mutanabbi); Knowledge 
(Al-Ma'rifah); The Replies of the Book of Knowledge; Questions 
of the Book of Knowledge; Refutation of Those Who [Claim to] Have 
Divine Inspiration; Order of the Qur’an, three copies (Nazm al-Qur’in, 
thalathat nusakh); Questions in the Qur’an;1%5 Excellence of the 
Mu'tazilah; Refutation of the Mushabbihah; The Imamate, according 
to the Doctrine of the Shi‘ah. Statement about the Declaration of the 
Branches of the Zaydiyah (Hikayat Qawl Asnaf al-Zaydiyah); The 
‘Uthmaniyah;38* Historical Traditions and How They Are Valid; 
Refutation of the Christians; The Heavy-Spoken Man of al-Mirbad; 


128 Ibid., VI, 510. The translation follows this passage cited, as the Beatty MS 
has the preposition ‘alā instead of ‘allam (“taught”). Al-khabis is a dish of dates 
with butter. 

129 Tbid., VH, 5. In al-Jäþizs own text, the first phrase is “Knowing the species 
of animals.” | 

130 Ibid., VI, 263. This line comes at the end of a poem and is metaphorical, 
following a simile about a mountain. 

1831 For this translation of the title, see Nicholson, Literary History of the Arabs, 
P. 347 top. The titles in the following list should be compared with the ones given 
in Yaqut, Irshad, VI (6), 76, 77. ” i 
ass The following incomplete statement is found at this point; it is not translated 
in the text: “The beginning of the first section of the second.” 

13s See 11.118, 

184 In the Beatty MS the word jawabdt (“replies”) followed by several letters has 
been inserted under the word for book. Flügel gives the singular, “reply.” 

135 The passage of YAqiit (see n. 131) omits ff (“in”). 

186 This refers to the adherents of ‘Uthmdn, the third caliph. 
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Refutation of the ‘Uthmaniyah;!8? The Caliphate of Mu‘awiyah, The 
Caliphate of the ‘Abbasids (Imamat Bani al-“Abbis). 

The Two Youths (Al-Fityin);#* The Leaders (Military Chiefs, 
Al-Quwwad); The Robbers (Al-Lusiis); Mention of What There Is 
[Shared] between the Zaydiyah and the Rafidah; Discourse about One- 
ness (Al-Tawhid); The Art (Formation) of Speech;"° Praising of ‘Ali, 
about giving authority to the judges (Taswib ‘Ali fitabkim al-hakamin) ;+4° 
Things Necessary for the Caliphate (Wujiib al-Imimah); Idols (Al- 
Asnim); Deputies and Guardians (Al-Wukala’ wa-al-Muwakkalin) ;14 
The Drinker and What Is Drunk (Al-Sharib wa-al-Mashriib); The Glory 
of Winter and Summer (Iftikhir al-Shita’ wa-al-Sayf); The Teachers 
(Al-Mu‘allimin) ;4? Slave Girls (Al-Jawari) (or Associates [Al-Hawari]) ; 
Rare Forms of Goodness (NawaAdir al-Husn) (or Rare Anecdotes about al- 
Hasan [Nawadir al-Hasan|); The Misers (Al-Bukhala’) ;14° The Differ- 
ence between the Banii ‘Abd Shams and Makhziim;“* The Lame and 
the Lepers (Al-‘Urjin wa~al-Bursan) ;4° Nobility of the Members of 
Qahtin and ‘Adnan; Making a Quadrangle and a Circle (Al-Tarbi' 
wa-al-Tadwir).!4? 


187 Yaqiit (see n. 131) gives ‘Isam al-Murid, which might refer to a man called 
‘Ysim the Seeker (after knowledge). The translation is taken from the Beatty MS, 
which seems to indicate either ‘Abam al-Mirbad or, if a consonant point is placed 
over the first letter of the Arabic, Ghanndm al-Mirbad. ‘Abdm is a person with heavy 
speech, probably a nomad. Ghannäm is “sheep owner.” Al-Mirbad was the market 
place of al-Basrah, where al-Jahiz used to talk with the nomads who came to sell 
their animals, so as to learn the tribal vernaculars. See Pellat, Le Milieu basrien, p. 63. 

138 This very likely refers to al-Hasan and al-Husayn, the two grandsons of the 
Prophet, although it might signify “day” and “night.” 

139 ‘The Arabic is Sind‘at al-Kalam, from the Beatty MS. Yäqüt (sce n. 131) 
gives Siydghat al-Kalam, which would imply Goldsmithing Speech and must be wrong. 

140 The last word may be al-hakamayn. This may refer to the appointment of 
arbitrators to settle the famous dispute between ‘Ali and Mu‘awiyah. 

141 The final word may be muwakkilin (“those who appoint deputies”) instead 
of mutwakkalin. 

42 This may be instead The Instructed (“Al-Mu‘allamin”). 

143 For a modern French translation, see Jahiz, Le Livre des avares. 

144 “Abd Shams was the ancestor of the Umayyads, while Makhziim was a noble 
family of Makkah. See Hitti, Arabs, p. 189; “Makhziim,” Enc. Islam, IHM, 171. 
Yäqüt (see n. 131) has al-fakhr (“glory”), whereas the Beatty MS has al-farq (“differ- 
ence”). 

145 The translation follows the Yaqiit passage (see n. 131). Instead of al-‘urjän 
(“lame”), the Beatty MS has a word which seems to be an error in copying. 

146 These were the two original divisions of the Arabian tribes; see Hitti, Arabs, p. 32. 

147 Reference to a modern edition of this book will be found in the Bibliography. 
To understand the significance of this book, see Pellat, Le Milieu basrien, p. $1 fF, 
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Humble Companions (Al-Tifayliyin}; Dispositions of the Kings 
(Aklag al-Malik}; The Ji:dicial Interpretation (Al-Furya}; Excellence 
of the Troops of the Caliphate aud Superior Qualities of the Turks 
{(Manaqib fand al-Khilaftah wa-PadVil al-Atrak} 348 "The Envious aud the 
Envied (Al-Lasid wa-al-Mahstid}); Refutation of the Jews; The Pure 
Blooded] and the Sons of Slave Mothers (Al-Suraha’ wa-al-Hujana’); 
The Blacks and the Whites (Al-Siidin wa-al-Bidin}; Life in the Next 
World and the Present Life (Al-Ma‘id wa-al-Ma‘ash}; Women (Al- 
Nisa}; Comparison between the Arabs and Persians (Foreigners) (Al 
Taswiyah bayn ab- Arab wa-vab Ajam); The Government (Al-Suldin) 
and the Dispositions of {ts People {Administrators}; ‘The Threat (Al- 
Waid); The Towns (Regions); Historical Traditions (Al-Akhband; The 
Demonstration that the Imamate is a Divine Command (Al-Dalilah 
‘ala an al-Imamah Fard); Al-IstiS‘ah wa~Khalg al-Afal;#" The Artisans 
(Saddle Makers}, Wealth and Craftwork (Al-Mugayyinin wa-al-Ghani’ 
wa~al-San‘ah}; Gifts (Al-Hadaya); The Emaciated (The Plagiarized, 
Al-Manhil); The Brothers (Al-Ikhwan}; Refutation of Whoever Has 
Apostatized, about the Book of Allah (Al-Radd ‘ald man Alhad fi Kieth 
Allah); What ts the Quru? (Ay al-Que’in}; The Amorous: Growing 
Hot, Growing Cold? (Al-“Ashiq al-Nashi al-Mutalashi). 

A Perfume Shop (Hantie “Atric); The Comparison (Al-Tamthil); 
The Excellence of Learning (Fadl al—“Ilm); Gaity and Earnestness (Al- 
Mirah wa-al-jadd};#! The Assembly of Kings (ambharat al-Muliik}; 
Polo Sticks (Al-Sawélijal);4 Deuouncing FPorrication (Dhamm. al- 
Zina}; Meditation and Consideration (Al-Tafakkiw wa-ald‘tbar); 
Proof and Prophecy {AbHujjah wa-al-Nubiiwah); to brain iba 
al-Madabbir about correspondence {al-miukatabah) s The Trickery of 
Force [Employed] against Oppression (Ihalat al-Qudrah ‘ald al-Zalm}; 
Freed Slave Mothers of Children (Ummahat al-Awlid); The Doctrine 
of the Mu‘tazilah and Its Excellence Due to Superior Virtue (Al-T'tzal 


49 For the Turkish bodyguard. of the caliphs, sec Hitti, Arabs, p, 466. 

Hs Ai-istifd ah is man’s ability to appropriate a forcordained action; see Glossary 
for references, Khalg abaft ig the divine “lercation of actions,” before man appro- 
priates them. 

Te Yaqat (see nm. 147) omits ab“dsaig (“the amorous’). ‘The other words mean 
literally, ““incteasing and vanishing.” 

BE Waqut (see n, war) has alunuedh we-al-fadd, which might be translated as 
“humorous and serious speech.” 

ae Sticks with bent ends used for a game of ball on horseback, which was probably 
the origin of polo. 

88 igat (see nm. 141) has Al (farnily of "} instead of Ha (to) before Ibrahim. 


Dran me —-—- 
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wa-Fadluhu ‘an alPadilah); Dignities, Ranks, and Professions (Al. 
Akhtar wa-al-Maratib wa-al-Sina'at); Story of the World (Uhdūthat 
al-‘Alat}; Refutation of Whoever Supposes that Man Is One Piece 
(fuz) and Not Divided (Yatajazza’); Abū al-Najni and His Reply” 
The Apple (Al-T1fh}; Social Life and Contentment (Al-Uns Wwarale 
Salwah); Steadfastness and Resolution (Al-Hazin waal- Azm); The 
Great, the Beautiful, and the Ugly (AlKibar al-Mustahsan waeal- 
Mustagbah}); Refutation of Medicine (Naqd al-Tibb); The Elements of 
Morals ((Unasir al-Adab); Preserving Possessions (Tahsin al-Amwéai); 
Similes (Proverbs); Superiority of the Horse over the Pack Animal 
(Fadil al-Paras ‘alā al-Hinilaj). 


What Has Been Regarded as an Epistle among the Works of 
ab4ahiz "5 | 
His epistle to Abū al-Faraj ibn Najjih about examining the wise idcas 
(minds) of the ancients (mitihan ‘ugiil al-awliya’); his epistle to Abi 
al-Najet about the laud tax (al-kharaj); his epistle about the pen (script, 
al-qalin); his epistle about excellence in choice of books (fadl ittikhadh 
al-kninb'®*}; his epistle about keeping a secret (kitman dl-sirr}; his 
epistle about praise of wine {madh al-nabidh}; his epistle about the re- 
proach of wine (dhainm al-nabidh); his epistle about forgiveness and 
pardon (al-‘afw wa-al-safly); his epistle about the offense of drunkenness 
(thm al-suks); his epistle about hope and the hoped-for (al-amal wa-al- 
ma mill); his epistle about ornament (clegance of literary style, alchilyaly}; 
his epistle about the reproach of secretaries (dharam al-kuttab) ; his epi stle 
about praise of the warraqin; his epistle about reproaching them; 
itis epistle abont who among the poets was named Umar, ”" his epistle 
abont the excess of the ignorance of Ya‘qith ibu Ishq al-Kindi; his 
epistle about generosity (al-karm), addressed to Abii al~Faraj ibn, Najib; 
his epistle about the unique (al-yatimal:);¥* his epistle about the death of 
Abii Harb al-Saffir al-Bagti; his epistle about inheritance (al-mirath); 


it Aba al-Naim may be one of the men of this mame listed im the Biog. fadex, 
or the character in a story, or perhaps a friend of al-jihiz. 

165 See Vaqitt, frshad, V1(G}, 77-75, for these epistles. 

4o8 “This might be al-kufab, an unustal plural for “cocretarigs 

187 Bor this epistle, the translation follows Yaqilt (sec n. 155). | | 

na his was a popular title for books, the most famous one bemg J he Unigue 
Pearl (“AL-Darrah al-Yatiniah") by lbn al-Mugaffa"; see Hitti, Arabs, p. 401 top. 
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his epistle about kimiya’ wa-al-kīmiyā ; 3459 his epistle about obstinate 
arbitrariness and consultation in war (al-istibdid wa-al-mushawarah fi 
al-harb); his epistle about refutation of the gawliyah.1% 


The Lion and the Wolf (Al-Asad wa-al-Dhi’b) ;!** The Kings and the | 


Nations: Those Extinct and Those Surviving (Al-Muliik wa-al-Umam: 
al-Salifah wa-al-Baqiyah); Judges and Governors (Al-Qudah wa-al- 
Wulah); The Wise and the Ignorant (Al-‘Alim wa-al-Jahil); Al-Nard?® 
and Chess (Al-Nard wa-al-Shatranj); Adulteration of the Crafts 
(Ghashsh al-Sina‘at); Dispute between the Cross-Eyed Man and the Man 
Blind in One Eye (Khusiimat al-Hil wa-al-‘Ur); Stricken by Blights 
(Dhawi al-‘Ahat); The Singers (Al-Mughanniyin); The Manners of 
Those Who Pester Their Friends (Akhlaq al-Shuttir).16 

I have found written in the handwriting of Ibn al-Furdt, near the 
epistles of al-Jahiz, what has not been mentioned and is added to 
al-Nadim ——-—-.164 
Epistle to Ahmad ibn Isr¥il; epistle to Ahmad ibn al-Munajjim,!® about 
care of speech (hifz al-lisin); another epistle to Ahmad ibn al-Munajjim; 
epistle to Sulayman ibn Wahb; epistle to al-Hasan ibn Wahb; epistle to 
Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Malik, about anger and satisfaction Gian 
wa-al-rida’); epistle about thanks (praise, al-shukr); epistle about earnest- 
ness and joking (al-jidd wa-al-hazl) ; epistle about the description of the 
important matters concerning the creation of the Qur’an, about which 
there are also five other epistles; epistle to Muhammad al-Yazidi; four 
epistles to Ibn Najah [Abii al-Faraj|, about the mind , judgment, andl Oeher 
things (al~‘aql al-hukm wa-ghayrihi); epistle to Abū ‘Amr Ahmad ibn 
Sa‘id, to whom three other epistles were also addressed. 


159 Yäqüt (see n. 155) gives Kitdb al-Kimiya’ (“The Book of Alchemy”). The 
repetition of the word kimiya’, in the Beatty MS, may be an error in copying, or 
meant to be “elixir,” or have some other significance. See ‘ ‘al-Kimiya’,” Enc. Islam, 
II, 1010. . 

160 Qawliyah is sometimes used for the “multitude,” with its Biblical significance, 
It may also refer to some sect, which cannot be identified, or else to the uneducated, 
common people. | 

161 ‘This second paragraph is a list of book titles. 

762 An old game similar to backgammon or checkers. See Chap. HI, sect. 3, 
n. 186. 

163 Yäqüt (see n. 155) ends his list at this point, omitting the epistles which follow. 

t64 This is an attempt to translate what is legible in a marginal note of the Beatty 
MS. The list which follows was evidently added to the text by some scribe. 

185 Probably Ahmad ibn ‘Ali ibn Yahya al-Munajjim. 
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Epistle to ‘Ubayd Allah ibn Yahya [ibn Khagan]; epistle to Ibn Abi 
D@iid about the book “Order of the Qur’n” (Nazm al-Qur’an); also 
an epistle addressed to him about the qualities of the book “The Judicial 
Interpretation (Al-Futya) ;1°* epistle to Abii al-Walid ibn Ahmad about 
cauterization (al-kayy); epistle to “Abdan ibn Abi Harb, to whom he also 
addressed two other epistles; epistle about the reproach for what is 
plagiarized ;!6” epistle to Ahmad ibn Hamdiin al-Nadim about the 
qualities of a court companion (sifat al-nadim); epistle to Ahmad ibn al- 
Mudabbir; epistle to Ahmad ibn al-Mudabbir ‘Awn," about guarding a 
secret and [use of] the tongue (hifz al-sire wa~al-lisin); epistle to the 
Commander of the Faithful al-Muntazar bi-Allah [Muhammad ibn al- 
Hasan]; epistle to Ahmad ibn al-Khatib, which was the last [epistle] that 
I found [listed] in the handwriting of Ibn al-Furdt. 


Ahmad ibn Abi Duwad!® 


Although no book of his is recorded, we mention Ibn Abi 
Duwad because he was one of the superior members of the Mu‘tazi- 
lah, unsullied, a part of the pure living of the sect, upholding his 
people and his responsibility for them.17° 

He was Abū ‘Abd Allah Ahmad ibn Abi Duwad ibn Jarir ibn 
Malik ibn “Abd Allah ibn “Abbad ibn Salam ibn Malik ibn ‘Abd 
Hind ibn Lakhm ibn Malik ibn Qamas!” ibn Man‘ah (Mana‘ah) 
ibn Daws ibn al-Dil ibn??? Umayyah ibn Hudhafah ibn Zuhr ibn 
Iyad ibn Nizar ibn Ma’‘add. 


166 "This book and the one preceding it may have been those listed as the works 
of al-Jahiz. The word translated as ‘‘qualities” in this title and the fourth one to 
follow, is probably meant for sifat, although the a is not given in its long form. 

167 “What is plagiarized” is written al-manhiilah, but perhaps al-manhiil is the 
word meant. 

168 In the marginal note in the Beatty MS the name al-Mudabbir is crossed out, 
and the name Abi ‘Awn is inserted underneath. See Biog. Index, Abii ‘Awn, Ahmad 
ibn al-Najm. 

169 Some authorities spell the last element “Du’ad.” 

170 The word translated “upholding” is not clear and may have some other 
significance. A.D. 851, the Caliph al-Mutawakkil turned against the Mu'tazilah. He 
became angry with the son of Ahmad and dispossessed the father of his property. 
This sentence may refer to Ahmad’s fortitude at this time. 

171 ‘The Beatty MS is not clear; ‘“Qamas” is taken from Khallikan, I, 61, and 
Qutaybah, Ma‘arif, p. 31 top. 

172 The Beatty MS has min (“from”) instead of ibn. 
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His birth was at al~Basrah and he was onc of the protégés of 
Yahya ibn Aktham, who introduced him to al-Ma’miin. Then, 
through al-Ma’min he became associated with al-Mu'‘tasim. Among 


the sons of the people of his kind, there was never seen a more 


honorable, excellent, or liberal person. It is said that he was adopted 
by Iyad, his status being recorded in the book Faults (Kitab al- 
Mathalib). Mukhallad ibn Bakkar said, lampooning him: 


With me thou art of Iyad, this is not mere talk.1% 

An Arab art thou, an Arab in truth, not by coercion.1# 

The hair of your legs and thighs is khuzama and thumam,!” 

Your chest bones show with moles. 

If you make a motion, there will not fice from you even an ostrich, 
Or prolific gazelles with large loins. 

What fault of mine is it if people lie about thee? 

For verily they say that he is a Him of the Bani Anbat.1”6 

Verily a true Arab art thou in lincage; So farewell.” | 


Ahmad had a number of sons with Arabicized names and sur- 
names. The most distinguished of the group was Abū al-Walid, 
who served as a judge during his father’s lifetime, but died about a 
month before his father’s death. Abū al-Walid wrote a number of 
books about the law, agreeing in point of view with Abū Hanifah. 
We will give a thorough account of him in his proper place. 

Ahmad ibn Abi Duwad died during the year two hundred and 
forty [a.p. 854/55], during the caliphate of al-Mutawakkil, due to a 
paralysis which befell him. No compositions or books of his are 
known. | 


173 "The phrase translated “this is not mere talk” is literally “there is not a word.” 
For the tribe, see “Iyad,” Enc. Islam, H, 565; Khaldtin, Muqaddimah (Rosenthal), 
I, 266; II, 379; II, 343. 

174 In this passage there is probably a satirical reference to the fact that the Iyad 
Tribe, to which Ibn Abi Duwid claimed to belong, fled to the Byzantines for 
protection, fought against the army of the early caliphate and only joined Islim 
under compulsion; see “Iyäd,” Enc. Islam, IL, 565. 

75 Khuzamd is lavender (Lavandula spica) and thumdm is the herb Panicum dicho- 
tomum. ‘This simile implied that he was truly an Arab, 

176 Flam of the Bani Anbat would be a Nabataean Hamite, and therefore not a 
true Arab. 

177 “In lineage” is a free rendering of hdsim (“consecutive”). The last word is 
abbreviated, but evidently meant for al-salém (“peace”), which was often used to 
say farewell. 
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Ja‘far ibn Harb 

He was Abii al-Fadl ibn Harb al-Hamadhani from Hamadhin, 
to whom the leadership passed during his time. He was an ascetic, 
who abstained from the unlawful, fearing Allah. He was also an 
anchorite. 

It is said that he once attended a session of [the Caliph] al-Wathiq 
for controversial discussion. When the time came to pray, those in 
attendance arose, al-Wathiq leading and praying with them. But 
Jafar, going aside and removing his slippers, prayed by himself. | 
It was said that Yahya ibn Kamil was the nearest to him among them 
and that tears dripped down his cheek, fearing death for Ja'far. It 
was also said that when Ja‘far put on his slippers and returned to the 
gathering, al-Wathiq regarded him with disapproval.t”® 

Then they resumed their controversy, but after they had 
departed Ahmad ibn Abi Dw’ad said to Ja'far, “This lion [al-Wathig | 
does not tolerate this kind of behavior. If you are persistent with it, 
don’t attend the audience.” Ja‘far replied, “I don’t want to attend it, 
unless you take me there!” So he [Ahmad] told him, “Then don't 
attend!” It is said, moreover, that when al-Wathiq was at a second 
session he remarked, after observing those present and failing to find 
Ja‘far, “Where is the rightcous shaykh?” Ahmad replied to him, 
“As he has tuberculosis he has to lie down, a thing to which the 
audience of the Commander of the Faithful is superior.” Then al- 
Wathiq said, “May he be a ransom for you !” But he did not attend 
to Ja'far. 

Ja‘far died during the year two hundred and thiry-six [A.D. 850/51], 
when he was fifty-nine years old. Among his books there were: 
Allegorical Interpretation of the Qur’an (Mutashabih al-Qur’an); The 
Thorough Investigation (Al-Istiqsa’); The Sources (Al-Usūl); Refutation 
of Those Upholding the [Concept of] Natures (Ashab al- Taba’). + 


Al-Iskafi 
Al-Balkhi said that he was Abii Ja‘far Muhammad ibn “Abd 
Allah al-Iskafi, whose origin was from Samarqand. He had an 


178 This is a free translation, which may not be entirely correct, as the Arabic 
use of pronouns is not very definite. It was insulting for Ja‘far to refuse to pray with 
the caliph, so his friend probably feared that the caliph might execute him. 

179 See Nadir, Falsifat al-Mu‘tazilah, Part I, pp. 74-86. 
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extraordinary degree of learning, intelligence, and knowledge, as 
well as self-control, superiority of purpose, and purity from defile- 
ment. 


He reached a point of old age not reached by his companions, | 


so that [the Caliph] al-Mu‘tasim, marveling at him with great 
astonishment, advanced and enriched him. I have been told that 
when he spoke, he [the Caliph] paid attention to him, while those 
in the audience kept silence. They did not utter a word until, when 
he finished, al-Mu'‘tasim turned to them saying, “Who can deviate 


from this opinion and explanation?” He [the Caliph] used to say 


to him, “Oh, Muhammad, declare this doctrine to the judges (al- 
mawali) and inform me about any one of them who refuses |to 
accept it], so that I may deal with him and take action."”1®° 

Al-Iskafi died during the year forty [a.w. 240: A.D. 854/55]. 
When news of his death reached Muhammad ibn ‘Isa Burghiith, he 
prostrated himself. Six months later he, too, died. 

Al-Iskafi was at first a tailor. His father and mother prevented 
him from going often to seek theology,'*! imposing upon him the 
necessity of earning his living. But Ja‘far ibn Harb took charge of 
him,!®* sending his mother twenty silver coins (s., dirham) each 
month, in lieu of his earnings. Among his books there were: 


The Delightful (Al-Latif) ; The Substitute (Al-Badal) ; against al-Nazzam, 
about the tenet that the two different natures (al-tabi‘ayn al-mukhtalifayn) 
are formed together as one agent;!8 The Sessions, about giving superi- 
ority to ‘Ali, for whom may there be peace; Confirmation of the 


Creation of the Qur’an (Athbat Khalg al-Qur’an); Refutation of the 


180 The last clause is literally, “so that I will deal with him what I shall do.” This 
passage refers to the inquisition (al-mihnah), which was begun A.D. 833, but main- 
tained by al-Mu‘tasim. Any judge who did not subscribe to the doctrine of the 
creation of the Qur’in was liable to be discharged from his office. See “Mihna,” 
Enc. Islam, II, 483; Hitti, Arabs, p. 429. As the inquisition was directed especially 
against the judges and religious authorities, the word al-mawaili is translated “judges,” 
although usually it is used for “masters” and “lords,” or else for “slaves” and 
“protégés.” 

181 This probably meant that the boy wished to leave his work in the tailor’s 
shop, to attend classes and lectures at some mosque. 

182 It was the custom for a scholar to have a boy work for him, in return for some 
pay and instruction. 

183 See Baghdadi (Seelye), pp. 139 bottom, 140. 
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Mushabbihah; The Created [the Quran], against the Mujbirah; Ex- 
planation of the Obscure (Bayan al-Mushkil), against Burghiith; Ex- 


` planation. of Falsifying, invalidating the book of Hafs (Bayan al-Tamwih, 


naqd kitab Hafs); Refutation of the Book of al-Husayn al-Najjar; 
Refutation of Whoever Has Denied (Ankar) the Creation of the Qur'an. 

Explanation of the Declarations of the Mujbirah (Sharh Aqawil al- 
Mujbirah); Making Void the Statement of Anyone Who Has Spoken of 
the Punishment of Infants ([btal Qawl man qāl bi-Ta‘dhib al-A tfal) ;1°4 
A Compendium of the Dogma of the People of Truth (Jumal Qawl Ahl 
al-Haqq) ;!8° Grace (AI-Na‘im); about what the theologians disagree on; 
against al-Husayn. [al-Najjar| about al-istita‘ah; The Virtues of “Ali, for 
Whom May There Be Peace; Drinks (Al-Ashribah) ; Al-Qutb 3386 
against Hishdm;'®’ Refutation of the Book of Ibn Shabib about the 
Threat (Al-Wa‘td). 


Ibn al-Iskafi 

He was Abū al-Qasim Ja‘far ibn Muhammad al-Iskafi, a secretary 
with good literary style, to whom al-Mu'tasim assigned one of his 
government offices and who was superior to many of the secre- 
tarics. Among his books there was The Standard of Measure and 
Balance (Al-Mi‘ yar wa-al-Muwazanah). 


Mention. of the Persons among the Murtazilah Who Adopted 
Innovations and Individual Doctrines 
Thus saith Muhammad ibn Ishaq [al-Nadim|: We mention these 
men at this point of time, after which we shall return to mentioning 
the sincere members of the Mu‘tazilah, whom we shall record in 
sequence until our own time. In Allah is confidence.+88 


184 This evidently refers to the foreordaining of infants to go to hell. 

185 In this paragraph, Qawl (“saying”) and agdwil (“sayings”) are translated in 
different ways to fit the context. 

186 This word is used for the Prophet Muhammad, but may also mean the Pole 
Star or that upon which an affair depends, among other meanings. Sce also Sprenger, 
pp. 1166 ff. 

187 Almost certainly Hisham ibn al-Hakam. 

188 Further mention of the “sincere members of the Mu'tazilah” is not made in 
the Beatty MS, the pages referring to them having been lost. Some of them are 
mentioned in the Tonk MS, following the termination of the Beatty MS. 
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Al-Asamm 

leis related that Thumamah ouce described. Abū Bakr [al-Aşauuu] 
to al-Ma mün with eloquence of portrayal. Thumamah said [about 
tis incident), “Oue day 1 said to hint Jal-Ma’miin|, “Oh, Com- 
mauder of the Faithful, you are the caliph, whereas he Jal- Asani] 
is a subject. If you should see him, you would treat him gener- 
ously. When he [the caliph] came to al-Trag he said, “Where is 
your friend, whom you were describing. Preseut him, that we may 
give him patronage."? Then le went on to relate, “I said, “He las 
sone before you, oh, Comunander of the Faithful, for he died before 
your arrival 

He was poor, bearing his poverty with great patience. His 
friends said to bun, “AU lave beuefited nyt their companions, who 
have given pr operty and other worldly things, but we do not give 
you anything.” [eis related that he replied, “By Allah, I have not 
expected that your companiouship would bring me the world 171 

lu his time he was counted as one of the Mu'tazilah, but because 

lie turned against the Commander of the Faithful “Al, for whom 
iay there be peace, he was slaudered and ruled out from the sincere 
group of the Mu'tazilah.#9* He died during the year of the Hijrah 
two hundred [a.p. 8145/16), but it is also said [during the year], oue 
jAGL 201], Among his books there were: 
Commentary on the Qur'an (Tafsir al-Qur'an}; Creation of the Qur'an 
(Khalg al-Quran}; Oneness (Al-Tawhid}; The Proof and the Apostles: 
‘The "Things about Which the Mnjbirah Ask;! An Explanation of the 
Names of Allāh, May His Name Be Glorified; The Imamate; Division 
of the People and Dissention of the Partisans [ftiriq al-Utnmah wa- 
ikhdlat al-Shiya}; The Coinmand for Good and Prohibition of Evil 
(AbAmr bi-al-Ma‘rif waeal-Nahy ‘an al-Munkar}; Refutation of 
Hishén)™ regarding al~Tashbih; The Created [the Qur'dn]; Motions; 
The Compendium, against the Rahdal:. 

448 The Arabic word translated as “give hum patronage” {istakeff probably implies 
that the caliph will benefit by the presence of al-Asayin he includes him in the 
entourage of the court. 

ist This passage ig translated frecly. 

194 See Barhdidi (Scelye}, p. 170. 

82 Instead of abhafiah proof”), this may be al-fifjai (pilgrimage). 


ti The word translated “things” is abay, which may also mean “signs” or “verses.” 
I Probably Hishdni von al-Hakam. 
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Refutation of the Mujbirah about the created [the Qur'an]; Refuta~ 
tion of the Dahriyah; against the heretics (al-muiliidalt); Refutation of 
the Jews; Refutation of the Magians; Knowledge (Al-Ma‘rifah); 
Epistles of the Imams abour Justice (Rasi al-A’immah fi al- Adh; 
Refutation of Whoever Has Spoken with the Sword (al-Sayf}; against 
those who give legal interpretations (alk abl alfatwa); "The Com- 
pendium about the Apostles (Al-Mijaz fi al-Rusul}; Refutation of the 
Zanaidigah: Kuowledge of Aspects of Theology (Ma‘tifat Wuilth al 
Kalam); What Is Directed by the Book and the Sunnah, with a Descr Toe 
tion of the Great and the Small, 1% 


Al- Pier 

He was Hisham iba “Amr al-Fudi, the second letter being quiescent 
as is required in, Arabic. He was one of the friends (disciples) of Abii 
al-Hudhayl, though he deviated from lim [his teachings}. The 
Mu'tazilah were uncertain with regards to him and, according to 
what Ibn al-Ikhshid recorded, they turned away from him. He was 
one of the people of al-Bagrah, but traveled to nuimerous lands of 
tlie seat”? 

A group of people from the cities accepted. his call to the Mu‘ tazili 

doctrine Jal-i'tizdl], Hisham. asserted that Satan does not enter 
into a man, but whispers to him, from outside. Allah is greater than 
this, for his whispering reaches the heart of a son of Adam, to test 
him. Among lis books there were: 
The Created [the Qur'an]; Refutation of al-Asamm, about rejecting of 
motions (fi nafy al-barakat}; Creation of the Qur'dn; Oneness (Al- 
Tawhid; Answer of the People of Khurasin; To the People of al- 
Basrah; The Five Sources (Al-Usil al-Khams);} against the Bakriyah; 
against Ab al-Hudnayl, about grace (al-na‘im). 


Dirdr ibn ‘Arr 
He was surnamed Abii ‘Arr and was one of the persons claimed 
by the Mu'tazilah. It is said that it was the custom of Abū Yisuf, 


195 The Book refers to the Qur’in and “great” and “small” to different types of 
STEER 

18 Instead of “sea” {al-baiv} this might be “trade” (al-tafr}, 

187 The jurist al-Shdi'? adopted four sources for the law: the Qur‘dn, ihe Sunnah, 
analogy, and consensus of opmion. AL-FHA may have adopted a fifth, such as 
personal opanion, or this may refer to a theological rather than a legal theory. 
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the friend of Abū Hani jal to pass by [the house of | Dirär when he 
wished to go to the place of prayer! It happened that when he 
passed by hina, see King to observe the prayer for the feast on the Day 
of Sacrifice (Yawm al-Nahr}, Dirdr was with the sacrifice (body) of 
his sheep, which was being skinned. So Abū Yisuf said to him, 
“Oh, Aba ‘Amr, what does this mean, you are slaughtering before 
the imam (prayer leader) prays!” It is said that Dirar replied to 
him, “I thought that the sessions of the scholars (ab ulama) had 
already educated you, so who is this imam here, for whose prayer I 
should wait?’ Among his books there were: 

Oneness {Al-Tawhid}; Refutation of AH the Heretics fal-Mulhidah); 
The Created [the Que’in]; Contradiction of the Hadith (Tanaand al- 
Hadith); The Inducement (Al-Mad'awah};}* Guidance, about the 
occurrence of things (Al-Dalalah, ala hadath al-ashyi’}; Refntation of the 
Heretics (Al-Mulhidtiu); combining thirteen books (chapters) about a 
refutation of the Mushabbihah; combining six books abont a refutation 
of the lieretics fal-ulhidin); combining ten books about a refutation of 
the people of sects (sectarians}; Equation (Comparison, Al-Musiwal); 
Al-Khaci’it;2?" Confirmation of the Apostles. 

Refutation of Aristotic, abont essential and accidental properties 
fal-jawahir wa-al-a'rad); four epistles against innovators (ahi al-alwa’} 2° 
The Two Governments (AlDawlatayn};?"* Incitement and Iepulses 
(Al-Tahrish wa-al-Ighrd}; to whoever among the Muslims matures 
(attains knowledge); Friday (Al-Jum‘ah}; Kindness and Gratitude 
(Al-Marūf wa-al-Shukr); Commentary on the Qnr'in; Refutation of 
the Zanadiqah; The Threat (Al-Wa'ld); The Enemy Who Is a Recon- 
cher (Al Adw al-Muslih}; Thought about Allah on the Day of Judgment 
(Al-Pikr fy Allah ‘ala al-Wagi'ah), which has five books (chapters); 
against the Mutrji’ah, about intercession {al-shafa’ah}. 

1498 For the two men almost certainly referred to in this passage, see Biom, Index, 
Abt Yisuf Ya‘qtb ibn Ibrahim and Abu. Hanifah; soe also Pellat, Le Milieu basrien, 
BP. Gd. 

199 "This word is given as “inducement” which seems to be what is intended, 
although in the Beatty MS i is written, perhaps incorrectly, as al-mad‘iwah, an 
unidentified form. 

20 This is used for leather strips bound together, often in the form of an official 
briefcase. It might be an unusual form for the plural of “purge.” 

201 For ahl abhehwd’ C innovators,” “unconventional persons”), see Bustani, Aduhit 
al-Muhit, I, 2204, left side, H. 4-6, 

22 'The two governments were almost certainly the Umayyad and ‘Abbasid 
dynasties, 
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Disagreements about Atoms (Gkhdlif al-Ajz?); Refutation of Those 
Upholding the [Concept of | Natures (Ashab al-Taba'l};°°? Refntation 
of the Christians; Epistle of the Siifis @uisdlat al-Siiiyin}; Disagreement 
of the People and Confirmation of the Proof (Ikheilaf al-Nis wa-Ithbat 

al-Hujjaly); Refutation of the Khawarij; Predestination; ‘The Desire 
(Al-lradah Yo Similitude (Allegory); Assistauce, about the Forsaken 
(Al-Ma ‘tinal f al-IChadlan); Possessians, Property, Periods {Deaths}, and 
Children (Al-Arziq wa-al-Mulk wa-al-Ajal wa-al-Ada}; The Copied 
(The Quoted, Al-Manqilin}: Historical Traditions {Al-Akhbar). 

Reasons and Knowledge in Connection with Prophecy (Al-Asbab 
waak Hm “ala al-Nabiiwah}; against the Fudayltyah and the Miljak- 
kimah, in connection with their assertion that people belong to the Faith, 
even if there appears among them wrongdoing; against the Murjiah 
in connection with the names [of Allah); The Middle Position (Al- 
Manzilah bayn al-Manzilatayn}; Interpretation of the Qur’dn (Va wil 

Quran}; The Two Regimes (Al-Hukmayn);?* Morals of the 
Theologians (Adab al-Mutakallimin), against the Azarigah, the Najadat, 
and the Warp ah. 

Refutation of the Waqiah, the Jahmiyah, and the Ghayliniyal,; 
Refutation of the Rafidah and the Hashawiyah; Refutation af the One 


Who ‘Thinks That the Prophets Disagreed abont an Attribnee of Allah, 


Glorified and Exalted; Refutation of Muammar about His Saying That 
Mahammad Is Lord; The fmamate; The Will; Refutation of the 
Mugltiriyah and the Mansiiriyah, about their saying that the carth ts 
never without a prophet; Refutation of the Hashawiyah, about their 
saying that if the Prophet was asked forgiveness for a man, he would 
pardon him; against anyone who thinks that the Prophet omitted any- 
thing from the Faith (al-Din), or understood? the invisible fal-ghayb); 
that the names [of Allāh] are not compared (al-asim’ la tugds). 


‘ Abbad ibn Sulayman 

Abii Sahl ‘Abbad ibn Sulayman ibn ‘AÑ is counted among the 
Mu'tazilah of al-Bagrah. He was one of the inhabitants of al- 
Bagrah and an associate (pupil) of Hisham ibn ‘Amr [alting], bat he 


w3 See Nadir, Falstfat al-Mu‘tazifah, Part I, pp. 74-86, 

a4 Al- Hukmayn must refer to the Umayyad and ‘Abbisid dynasties. 

wi Miurammar probably refers to either Muammar ibn “Abbdd or Mianmar ibn 
aleAsh‘ath, “Lord” {abrabih is used for Allh, but not Muhammad. 

8 The word translated “understood” might be “knew” or “taught.” 
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disagreed with the Mu'tazilah about some points, having particular 
ideas which he himself invented. Abii ‘AH al-fubba’i described him 
as skillfil in theology, but then he said, “If it were not for his 
craziness f” | : 

When ‘Abbid was speaking with a Sophist, it is related that the 
Sophist said to him, “A thirsty man once came to drink what he 
supposed to be water, but he found it to be something else. How 
can you deny that this is the way of all suppositions? "9 “Abbad 
replied to him, “If this man, who desired a drink which he supposed 
to be water but found to be some other beverage, had come to the 
Tigris, he would have supposed that it also contained that other 
beverage. But by his experience he would have learned from the 
Tigris and the water in it what the truth really was, just as he learned 
previously about that other beverage, recognizing the difference 
between water and the beverage by his sense perceptions.” There- 
upon the man stopped [talking ]°° 

Among the books of ‘Abbad there were: 


Denial That Men Create Their Actions {Al-Inkar ann Yakhliq al-Nas 
AfSlahum); Determining Guidance for Accidents (Tathbit Dalalat al- 
A‘rad?°}; Confirmation of the Atom Which Does Not Divide {fthbät 
al-Juz al-Ladhi La Yatajuzza’). 


Abii Said al-Husri al-Siifi 
He was one of the Mu'tazilah, but he confused and invented 
[doctrines]. Among his books there were: 


Oneness (Al-Tawhid); Ab-Istidi‘ah; The Created [the Quran], against 
the Mujbirah; Oaths (Al-Ayman);%° The Virtues (Pada’il) of “AM, for 
Whom May There Be Peace. 


#67 In the Beatty MS the word “thirsty” {abafshin) is crossed out and on the 
margir there is given the word “mistaken” {sfai}. 

208 This passage has been translated freely. “The point is chat the Sophists denied 
reality. The word translated “beverage” (al-shardi} is often used for “syrup” or “wine.” 

a Instead of “accidents” this may refer to “bodies.” 

at ‘This may be The Batih {APP mar}, 
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Abū Hafs al-kladdäd 
Although he was one of those who invented new doctrines, he 
was a Mu'tazili, among whose books there was Al-Eariif?" in 
connection with safficiency of proofs, concerning which he was 


refuted by Abū ‘AR al-JubbaT, al-Khayydt [Abii al-Hisayn |, and 
al-Eddrith al-Warrag. 


‘Usd ab-Sa 

He was Abū Misa “Isa ibn al-Haytham, who was one of the 
important members of the Mu'tazilah, but who after a time con- 
fused [his doctrines). Ibn al-Rdwand? received information from him, 
He died during the year two hundred and forty-five Jap. 859/60}. 
Among, his books there were: ----- 


Abt ‘ha al-Warrag 

Abii ‘Isa Muhammad ibn Hariin thn Muhammad al-Warrdq was 
one of the brilhant theologians who was a Mu'tazili, bur confitsed 
ithe doctrines] until his confusion caused him to be accused of 
belonging to the sect of the adherents of dualism. Ibn al-Rawandi 
drew upon {his ideas]. Among his books there were: 


Discourses; The Event (Al-Hadath); the large book, The Imamate; 
the small book, The Imamate; The Unusual Eastern in Rhyme (Al- 
Gharib al-Mashraqi fi al-Nawh)}, against “The Book of the Animal” 
{Kitab al-Hayawan} 2 A Recounting about the Sects of the Adherents 
of Dualism (igtists Madhahib Agshab al-fehnayn)}, with a refutation of 
them; the large book, Refutation of the Christians; the medium-size 
book, Refutation of the Christians; the small book, Refutation of the 
Christians; Refutation of the Magians; Refutation of the Jews, 


ibn alnRawandi 
In the book The Virtues of Khuräsan (Mahdsin Khurdsdn), al- 
Balkhi said, “He was Abū al-Llusayn Abmad ibn Vahyi al- 


Hu Abidei lacks consonant signs and the letter at the end might be g instead of f 
it as, therefore, very likely meant for al-ehdztig. In later times this was used for “a 
stake for impaling,” whereas in modern slang it means “a thorny problem,” What 
the meaning was in the tenth century is not certain., 

m2 This was evidently a criticism of the famous Book of the Animal by aldTabiz. 
The word “eastern” is the only translation which fits the form in the Beatty MS, 
but it may not be correct. 
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Rawandi from among the people of Marw al-Ruiz24 He was 
one of the theologians, and during his tinue there was no one among 
his peers who was keener than he was in theology or better acquainted 
with its subtlety and. importance. ™ 


During the first part of his life he was straightforward, sound in 


doctrine, and exceedingly modest. Then he was divested of all this 
because of influences affecting him and because his learning was 
greater than his intelligence. Appropriate to him was the saying 
of the poet: 


Who developed righteously in his childhood, 
But became concealed when repudiated 24” 


A group reported that he repented of what he had been doing, 
at the time of his death, so that penitence and his confession purified 
him. He encountered, however, scorn and disdain directed toward 
him, because of the cruelty of his companions and their expelling 
him from their meenngs 

He wrote most of his heretical books for Abū ‘isd al-Yahtidi 
al-Abwizi, and it was at the home of this man that he died. Among 
the cursed books composed for him, which are known, there are: 


The Crown (AL-Taj), in which he argues for the eternity of the world ;742 
The Emerald {Al-Zuimerrud), ia which he argues about the apostles and 
the aay of apostleship; The Description of Wisdoni in the Scripture of 
Allah, May His Name Be Glorified {Na't al-Hikmah bi-Sifr AIH), 


about requiring from his creation what he kas ordered and forbidden 


13 "The Beatty MS omits the long alif. "The correct spelling of the name Rawand, 
from which this ward is taken, is found in Yaqit, Ceeg., IT, 747. 

ad Thid., WV, s06. 

718 Jeis possible that this phrase should be translated, “or more known for precision 
and honor.” 

ans This very likely refers to the fact that when the companions of Tbn al-Riwandi 
wanted to have him executed, he hid in the home of his Jewish patron at al-Kiifah; 
see Murtada, p. o2, h E4. 

HT This passage and the list of books which follows should be compared with the 
Cairo Appendix, p. 5. See abo Khayyit, Jetisde (Nadir), Introduction, pp. xxi fu 
xxvill, for a Het of the books of Ibn al-RaAwand?. The final word, “meetings” 
rajdlis}, is often translated “sessions,” which see in Glossary. 

a8 This was a book upholding dualism and the eternity of matter, For this tithe 
and several others which follow, sec Murtada, p. 92. 
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(5 taklif kbalgihi amrahu wa-nahyahu);#* The- Striker, in which he 
speaks iH of the order of the Qur'an (Al-Damigh, yatan fbi ‘ala mium 
al-Cur’an);"° The Branch, in which he shows that the knowledge of 
AIH about things is an event, and that He was without knowledge until 
He created for himself knowledge;™! The Unigne, about accusation of 
the Prophet (Al-Parid, {7 al-ta'n ‘ald al-Nabi}, for whom. may there be 
peace 8 The Coral (Al-Marjan};*? The Pearl, about denial of motions 
(Al-Lu te’ah, manahi al-harakat). 


Ibn al-Rawandi said: 


Į passed by a shaykh, who was seated with a Qur'an in his hand. He was 
reading, “Yo Allāh is the waterspout {al-mizab) of the heavens and the 
carth.” J saluted and said, “Oh, shaykh, why do you read that the 
Qur'an says “Co Allah is the waterspout of the heavens and the carth?” 

He said, “This is the rain which you see.” Then { said, “A mistake in 
pronunciation only exists when it is explained. [t is not like that, but is 
“the heritage (almirath) of the heavens and the earth.” He then said, 
“Our God is forgiving; for forty years I have read it and in my confining 


a 


it is thus 
Ibn al-Rawand! died eeens . Among his books there were: 


The Names and the Decrees: The Days of Righteousness (Al-Asmä 
wal-Abkam: Ayy#in Salihai); Commencing and Recommencing 
(Al-Ibtada’ wa-al-[‘Sdah}; The Imamate; Creation of the Qur'an; 
Continuation and Annihilation (AL-Baqa’ wa-al-Fana’);?" Al-Waqf; 


ora Murtada (ibid) says that this book is about dualism. 

ane Moartad’ (ibid) also speaks of this book, and says that it deals with a refutation 
of the Gurin. 

"4 Tn the Beary MS the tithe AL-Oadib (The Branch} has a line through it with 
some letters inserted after H, but the text ia not clear enough to decipher them. 
in the Qur'in z; riy, ik explains how ANGb creates: “When He decreeth a matter, 
ife says to it Be and ib is.” 

H: Murtada, p. 02, says that this book is a refutation of the prophets. In the 
Beatty MS it is clearly written. ai-farid (the unique’), but in Khayyit, Pniisär 
(Nadir), p. xxix and in the Cairo Appendix Ht is given as al-farand (al-firand), 
meaning “sword.” 

"3 Ty the Beatty MS some words arc inserted on the margin, but they are not 
legible. 

"38 “The word translated “confusing” is given in the Beatty M5 as tashif mistaking 
of words”), 

aah Alchough the mystics used the word al-fand’ for “ecstasy,” ie probably means 
“atnitilation” here. See Baghdadi (Seelye), p, 181 bottom. 
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The Red Stone, the Days of Its Corruption (Al-Eajar al-Ahmar Ayyim 
Pasidih}.28¢ ‘The Black Stone (Al-Hajar al-Aswad} likewise; There Is 
Nothing unless It Is Existing (Mawjiid); Alstidiah; Disgraceful Acts 
of the Mu'tazilah (Fada@’ih al-Mu ‘tazilah). 

Carefal Examination (Al-Rawiyal);*? The Proving (Alby), 
addressed to Hisham ibn al-Hakam; Man (Allnsin}; The Particular and 
the Universal (Al-Khass wa-al-‘Am); Refutation of Onc Who Has 
Spoken of Fulfilling a Motion by Its Perception {Al-Radd ‘ald man Qal 
bi-Waft alHarakah bi-Basrih) "8 Totals (Alguma; Confirmation of 
the Apostles (Athbat al-Rus!); Corruption of the Court and Prohibition 
of Barings (Fasid al-Dar wa~'Tahrim al-Makasib); Refirtation of One 
Who Has Denied Actions and Accidents (Nafi al-AC SL wa-al-A’rad) 
Questions (Al-Masi’il), against the Hishamiyah; The Manner of Proving 
(Kiffyat ab-lstidial}; Accidents (AL-A’rid); Refutation of the Zanadigah. 

An Account of the Statement (Qawl) of Mu‘ammar [ibn ‘“Abbad al- 
Sulamil and His Proof (thtijaj) in “Al-Ma‘ani”; Snbtlety and Answers 
(Al-Nukat wa-al-Jawabiat);2° The Method of Consensus and What Its 
Form 15:23! Confirmation of the Power of the One (Athbat Jabr al- 
Wahid) ;2* Refutation of the Mu‘tazilah, concerning the threat and the 
middle position (fi alewa'td wa-al-manzilah bayn al-manzilatayn) ; 
Al-Adrak (Enuishments, The Lowest Hell); Statement about the Defects 
(al-l) of Hisham in Connection with Body and Appearance (fi al 
Jism-wa-al-Ru’yah); Historical Traditions (AL-Akhbar) and a Refitation 


ma Ff she tide which follows refers to the famous Black Stone in the Ka'bah at 
Makkah, it is possible that the Red Stone refers to the idol of that name at Mount 
Ai’, worshipped by the Tayy?’ ‘Tribe; see Kalbi, Agedia, p. 51. This idol was 
called al-al, Te was a red stone which protruded from the rock like a human face. 
As, however, the word translated “corruption” ( fasid} more literally means “decoin- 
position,” iris likely that the black and red stones were slibstances used for alchemy. 
The term Kibri al-Almear was used for the Philosopher's Stone, Black often inchicated 
lead, See “abKimiya’,” Enc. Iian, H, 1019- 

224 This is perhaps meant to be Vision (“ARa yah” }- 

228 This title may not be given correctly, as the words im the text are carelessly 
written. Ci Baghdadi Geelye), p 185, + 

229 The word aba‘rdd, in this title and in the third one following, can have several 
meanings other than “accidents,” 

20 After this title there is the word “against” followed by what looks like “al- 
Manimiyah,” but is very likely meant to be al-thanawiyal (“the duatists”). 

2! This tide evidently signifies a book describing in what way consensus of 
opinion is to be used for legal interpretation. 

#4 Instead of jabr (‘power’), especially in coanection with preordination, the 
word may be khayr (“good”) or khubr (“information “knowiledge’}. 
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of Anyone Who Has Invalidated Reliable Traditions (al-Tawatur); The 
Morals of Disputation {Adab al-Jadal); Refutation of the Book “The 
Emerald” (Naqd Kicib al-Zumurrnd)}, against himself; Refutation of 
“rhe Coral’ (Nagd al-Marjin); Refutation of “The Striker” (al 
Damigh} he did wot finish it. 


Al-Nashi al-Kabir?™ ae 
Aba al‘Abbas ‘Abd Allāh ibn Mahammad ibn “Abd Allah ibn 
Malik al-Nashi, known as Shirshir, was one of the people of al- 
Anbar. After living in Baghdad he moved to Egypt, where he 
died. He was a theologian, poet, and deliberate speaker, with good 
training. He wrote a poem of four thousand verses, cach terminating 
with the same ending and rhyme." It was about theology, but in 
it he pursued the method of philosophy. He fell out with the 

theologians of his generation, it being said that he was a dualist. 
L have read written in the handwriting of al-Hijazi, (surnamed) 


Abii al-Qasim: 


The reasan for this nickuame, 1 mean “al-Nashi,” was his going to a 
session in which there were persons engaged in disputation. When he 
spoke as a youth, young in years, about the doctrine of the Mu'tazilah, 
one of the shaykhs among them approved, interrupting the discussion. 
Then standiig up he raised his head saying, “Oh, Allāh, doit let us lose 
anyone like this one who is maturing (al-ndshi), so that he may be among 
ns and that those like him may comet to ns at all times.” So Abii al- 
‘Abbis approved the name and with it he was nicknamed, according to 
what ibn al-funayd told me.t 


BRR This back and the two which follow were written for an unbeliever, Abd 
‘fsa the Jew, Before he died, Ibn al-Rawandi repented of his heresy and evidently 
wrote these books to prove his siucere penitence, 

a Alkabir can mean “the great,” but more hkely means “the elder.” The Cairo 
Appendix omits the account of al-Nashi, but adds some of his ines of poetry. 

3% For this poem, see Mas‘iidl, VIH, 88, 89. 

#84 The word translated “may come is crossed out in the text and the correction 
on the margin is not clearly cnongh written to be sure of Hs meaning. 

ny "Phe Beatty MS ends at this point. After this, there is at least one manuscript 
page which has been lost from all sources (see following note), Then follows material 
which is found only in the Tonk MS, from. this point until the account of al- W ast ed, 
where the Fltigel text resumes and MS 1934 begins (m. 266). See Mick, ZDA, 
New Ser, XV, Ne. 2 (1036), 298-121, where the Tonk text i printed, 
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[Abū al-Husayn al-Khayyat}*8® 
, against Ibn al-Rawandi; Refutation of “The Emerald” (Naqd 
al-Zumurrud), against al-Rawandi; Refutation of the Book of ‘Abbäd 





ibn Salma, about the opposite (al-‘aks) ;28° Refutation. of “The Crown” 


(Al-Taj), against [Ibn] al-Rawandi; Refutation of “The Striker” (Al- 
Damigh), against [Ibn] al-Rawandi; Refutation of “The Proof” (Al- 
Burhan). 


Al-Bardha‘i 

He was Abū al-Hasan ibn ‘Umar ibn ‘Abd al-Rahnian al- 
Bardha‘, whose origin was at Bardha‘ah in Adharbayjan.*4° He was 
one of the great men among the Mu'tazilah of Baghdad. 


Al-Shatawi 

He was Abii al-Hasan Ahmad ibn ‘Ali al-Shatawi, one of the 
notables among the Mu'tazilah, but miserly and jealous. He died, 
strangled, during the year seventy-nine [A.D. 892/93]. His son 
and daughter strangled him, because when his daughter asked him 
to marry her to a man whom she chose, he refused her request, 
increasing her confinement. So she and his son agreed that they 
would come with a slaughterer (butcher) from Bab Muhawwal, 
and they hanged him. He was dwelling at Darb al-Qibab in al- 
Karkh.?42 


238 Between the end of the Beatty MS and this heading, there is at least one page 
of material lacking from all sources. This may have contained an account of Abii 
‘Ali Muhammad ibn ‘Abd Allah al-Jubba@7, since it would have been unreasonable 
to omit such a well-known theologian from this section. And the missing material 
evidently contained an account of Abi al-Husayn al-Khayydt which is completed 
by the mention of the following six titles. 

The word kitäb (“book”) is omitted from some of the titles, but they evidently 
refer to books written by al-Khayyat. Murtada, p. 92, says that al-Khayyat wrote 
books refuting many of those of Ibn al-Rawandi, including The Emerald, The Crown, 
and The Striker. The famous heretic is sometimes called al-Rawandi and sometimes 
Ibn al-Rawandi. The first a is not always indicated as being long. 

239 Perhaps ‘Abbad ibn Sulayman is the name meant, although Murtada, ibid., 
does not mention Al-‘Aks as a title in dealing with the books written by that scholar. 

#40 See Yaquit, Geog., I, $58. 

241 This is probably a mistake for ninety-seven (A.D. 909/10). 

242 Bab Muhawwal was west of the Round City of Baghdad, and the Karkh 
Quarter was south. See Le Strange, Baghdad, pp. 47 map, 65, 146. As the text is 
not perfectly clear, the translation may not be entirely accurate. 
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Al-Harith al-Warrig 

In the book Al-Mahdsin, al-Balkhi® said, “He was Abii al- 
Qasim al~Harith ibn “Ali, one of the inhabitants of Khuradsan and 
altogether a man of religion, humility, and piety, as well as a chief 
among the leaders of persons with discernment, with few equals 
during his period.” 

His composition was in good style and he wrote excellent and 

famous books and refutations of a number of the books of Ibn 
al-Rawandi, He was a contemporary of Abū ‘Ali al-Jubba’i, with 
whom he had controversies. They met at the Stiq al-Ahwaz.?# 
It was said that he was a warrdg, who sold books and acted as a 
warrdg for the people of Qasr al-Waddah on the left bank.?* 
Among his books there were: 
The Created [the Qur’an]; Names and Judgments (Al-Asma’ wa-al- 
Ahkim); The Imamate; Refutation of “The Striker” (Naqd al- 
Damigh) ;246 Refutation of “The Emerald” (Naqd al-Zumurrud) ; 
Refutation of “Arousing Wisdom” (Naqd Ba'th al-~Hikmah); Refutation 
of “The Crown” (Naqd al-Taj); Allegorical Interpretation of the 
Qur’än (Mutashabihat al-Qur’an); Emergence of the World and Its 
Evidence (Hudiith al-“Alam wa-al-Adillah “Alayha). 


Abii al-Qasim [al-Balkhi| 

He was Abii al-Qasim ‘Abd Allah ibn Ahmad ibn Mahmiid 
al-Balkhi, known as al-Ka‘bi. He was a scholar and dialectic 
theologian, the leader of the men of his period. He served as 
secretary to one of the generals, Nasr ibn Ahmad, and was acquainted 
with Ahmad ibn Sahl ibn Hashim]. When Ahmad ibn Sahl turned 
against Nasr ibn Ahmad, he lived at Nisabiir. Then when he 
[Nasr] gained control over Ahmad, he took al-Balkhi along with a 


248 This title is not mentioned with the books of either Abii al-Qisim al~Balkhi 
or Ahmad ibn Sahl al-Balkhi. 

244 Siiq al-Ahwaz was probably a market street near Qasr al-Waddah, which was 
a palace a short distance southeast of the Round City of Baghdad; see Le Strange, 
Baghdad, pp. 58, 92, 97 map. 

245 This man is a good example of a well-educated book dealer, who by selling 
manuscripts and stationery to the people at the palace was able to make enough 
money to write books of his own. 

246 The books mentioned in this and the three following titles were written by 
the heretic Ibn al-Rawandi. 
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group of men, whom he seized and kept in confinement. When 
his al-Balkhi's) situation became known to “Al? ibn ‘Isi, the vizier, 


he was released from this predicament. ‘This was during the vizierate 


of Hamid ibn al’ Abbas, | 

Al-Balkhi went to the session of Abi Abmad Yahya ibn ‘Ali, 
whose sessions were attended by theologians coming together." 

They elevated and exalted him [al-Baikhi] so that there was no one 
over whom he did not have authority. It happened that a Jew came 
in while some of them were theorizing about abrogation of the law 
(shar). When they reached a subject in their discussion about 
which they were passing judgment on Abii al-OQasim [al-Balkhi], it 

was the Jew's turn to speak. So Abii al-Qasim said, “Te is for you to 
speak.” The Jew then said to him, “What do you know about this?” 
Abi al-Qastm replied to him, “Wait for this! Do you acknowledge 

that there is a theological session at Baghdad more important than 
this?” Ele [the few] said, “No.” Then he [Abi al-Qisim | said, “Do 
you know of atryone among the theolégians who does not attend 
it?” He said, “No.” He [Abi al-Qasiin | said, Have you seen 
anybody among them who does not rise up for me and exalt me?” 
He said, “No.” So he [A bū al-Qasim| said, “Do you see them doing 
this when f am absent?” 

Al-Balkhi died on the first day of Sha'ban [eighth Muslim month} 
curing the year three hund red and nine t Among his books 
there were: 

The ‘Treatises (Al-Maaalat}, in which he related the sources of questions 
and their answers; The Most Excellent and the Rare (Al-Ghurur wa-al- 
Nawidir}; The Means of Demonstrating the Concealed with Evidence 
(Kayfiyat al-Istidlal bi-al-Shahid ‘ala al-Gha'ib); Disputation (Al-Jadall, 
the Training of Those Engaged in It and Correction (Tassi) of Its 
Defects (lla); The Sunnah and al-Jamd‘ah; the large book of sessions; 

Hr See “Nasr s. Ahmad,” Ene. Plam, HE, 87r. 

He As Abu Abmad Yahyë ibn “AH was a court favorite, he may have organized 
these sessions on theology at the court of the caliph, ay many of the rulers liked to 
spend their leisure time in listening to learned discussions, as well as in hearing their 
save giris sing. Compare the story which follows with Murtadi, p. 88. 

aH "The Tonk MS has 309 (A.p. garjaz}, but Baghdad, Khatib- Ta'rikh, Part IV, 
p. 384, has gro (at. 934/32) which is probably correct. The rendering in Flick, 


ZOMG, New Ser., AV, No. 2 (1936), 208-322, corrects what seem to be errors 
im the ‘Tonk MS. 
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the small book of sessions; Refutation of the Book of al-Khalil®* against 
Burghiith, the second book against Abt ‘AH |al-fubba’'l] about Heaven; 

Questions of al-Khujandi, about how he disagreed with Abii ‘AK [al 
Jubba'l); Confirmation of the Treatises of Abii al-Hudhayl (Ta yid 

Maqalat Abi al-Hudhayl}, about the atom, 

The Resembling (Al-Mudahah}, against Burghith; the large commen- 
tary on the Qur'an; Qualities (Fudil) (er Divisions [Fustil]} of Public 
Speakers (al-Khuttab}; against the man pretending to be a prophet in 
Khurdsin; The Ultimate in the Right (Al-Nihiyal fialAglah); against 
Aba ‘All fal „Jubba T| and the refutation of him by al-Saymari; Dialectic 
Theology among the Lower Classes {Al-Kalan: fi al-Limmah}, against 
Ibn. Qutaybah;®* Refutation of al-Razi, about divine knowledge 
(al-‘iim alallahi), 


Theologians Contemporary with Abū al-Qasim] al-Balehi 
Abii Bakr al-Halag@ni. 
Abit Ishdg al-Walibi. 


Al-Saymari 

He was Abt ‘Abd Allah Muharnmad ibn ‘Umar al-Saymari, 
from the people of al-Saymarah,™ and was connted among the 
Mar'tazilah of al-Basrah because he claimed to have learned from 
Abt “Alf al-Jubbai. After the death of Abii “All [about a.D. 016], 
the leadership culminated with him. He was of the same age as 
Abū ‘AR, or close to it, He died during the year three hundred and 
fifteen [A.D, 927/28). 

It was related about Abū “Ali that he said, “Our shaykh is Abu 
‘Abd Allah [al-S aymari], fom whom the Shaykh Abū Sa‘id 
al-Sirdfi learned the science of theology, and who was also the 


20 "This may be the al-Khalil known as [bn fank. 

401 The Tonk MS has ahaze (incision, “notch, bur this word is very likely 
meant o be ahjus (‘atom’), a subject m which the metaphysicians were interested. 
a This name is too carelessly written to be sure that it is correctly mterpreted. 

463 See Yaqut, Geeg., IH, 442. On the margin of the Tonk M$ at this point there 
is the mote, “During the period of al-Galkhi among the theologians, Abi “AH 


ale fubba’i an *} 
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teacher of Abii Bakr ibn al-Ikhshid.”*®* Among his books there were: 


Questions and Answers. He also wrote Refutation of the Book of Ibn 
al-Rawandi about Temperaments (Innate Qualities, Al-Taba’i'); Refuta- 


tion of the Book of al-Balkhi Known as “The Ultimate in the Right’ - 


(Kitab al-Nihayah fi al-Aslah), against Abii ‘Ali al-Jubba’7. 
Al-Bahili 

Abt ‘Umar Muhammad ibn ‘Umar ibn Sa‘id al-Bahili. al-Basri 
belonged to the Bahilah.> His birthplace was at al-Basrah, where 
there was for him a source of technical excellence in the science 
of theology, according to the school of thought of the scholars of 
al-~Basrah. 

He was a judge, whose session the theologians attended. It was 
said that Abū “Ali [al-Jubba’i] went to his session, and that because 
of the excellence of his recountings and the poignancy of his inter- 
pretation, the people and the theologians used to weep. Among his 
books there were: 

Sublimity ((jaz) of the Qur’in; The Sources, about oneness; Oneness, 
separate from “The Sources.” 


Ahmad ibn Yahya al-Munajjim 

Abū al-Hasan Ahmad ibn Yahya ibn ‘Ali ibn Yahya ibn Abi 
Mansiir al-Munajjim was beautifully cultured and well acquainted 
with theology, about which he wrote books, in addition to those 
about other cultural subjects. We have dealt with him thoroughly 
in the accounts about the court companions. Among his books 
about theology there were: 

Proofs of the Prophecy of Muhammad, for Whom May There Be 
Peace; Oneness (Al-Tawhid) and a Refutation of the Mushabbihah. 

I have read [what was written] in the handwriting of Abt 
Ahmad Yahya ibn ‘Ali [al-Munajjim], that Abū al-Qasim al- 
Balkhi said: y 
After [the time of] Wasil ibn ‘At?’, the leaders of the Mu'tazilah who 

254 As the Shaykh Abti Sa‘id al-Sirafi was one of the principal teachers of the 
author of Al-Fihrist and was evidently associated with the heretical scholars, it is 
likely that al-Nadim also had Mu‘tazili tendencies, even if he was not officially a 
member of that sect, which had lost some of its popularity by the tenth century. 

255 For this tribe, see ““Bahila,” Enc. Islam, I, 576; Qutaybah, Ma‘arif, p. 39; 
Pellat, Le Milieu basrien, p. 186. 
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composed books and made known the the j‘tizal were:6 Abii al- 
Hudhayl, al-Nazzam, Mu'ammar ibn “Abbad, Hishim al-Fati ibn ‘Amr, 


Bishr ibn al-Mu‘tamir, Thumdamah, al-Jahiz. Then after those: Bishr 


ibn Khilid, “Ali al-Aswari, ‘Is@ ibn Sabih, Ja‘far ibn Harb, Ja‘far ibn al- 
Mubashshir, al-Qasim al-Dimashqi, al-Iskafi [Abū Jafar], ‘Isa ibn al- 
Haytham, Abū Shu'ayb al-Sayrafi, al-Shahham, al-Adami, Abii Zufar,** 
Muhammad ibn Suwayd, Abū Mujalid, Abii al-'Tayyib al-Balkhi, Muham- 
mad ibn ‘Ali al-Makki,®* Abū al-Husayn al-Khayyat, al-Shatawi, 
Muhammad ibn Sa‘id Nisibir,® Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhab, al- 
Manani,?® al-Balkhi,?*! al-Harith al-Warraq, al-Saymari. 


The Names of a Group of Theologians 
It has not been confirmed whether they belonged to the Mu‘tazilah 
or the Murji’ah. They were: 


Humayd ibn Sa‘id ibn Bakhtyar, the Theologian 
Among his books there were: 


Creation of the Qur'an; Superiority (Al-Fad]), about refuting the 
Mushabbihah; Denial of the Formation of Matter from God (al-Tajsim 
‘an Allah) ;?6 Refutation of Yiisha’ Bakht, Matran Faris;263 Refutation 
of the Magians; Refutation of Adherents of the Dogma of Material 
Substances and ‘Their Eternity (al-Ajrim wa~Azaliyatuha); Hirrat Ahl 
al-Falak;?%* Proofs of Change in the Hadith (Ithbat al-Tahrif fi al- 
Hadith); Correlation of the Sciences (Idafat al-"Uliim); against the 


256 Cf. this list of names with Fiick, ZDMG, New Ser., XV, No. 2 (1936), 307-8. 

257 This was very likely Abū Zufar al-Hudhayl ibn al-Hudhay]. 

268 This might also have been the scholar Abit Zufar Muhammad ibn ‘Ali al- 
Makki. 

259 Miurtada, p. 93, says that he was the imam of Nisibir. 

260 This was probably a converted Manichaean, so that the name must be kept 
separate from the one which precedes it and which refers to a scholar of Muslim 
ancestry named Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhab al-Jubba’z. 

261 This name may indicate that Abū al-Qasim al-Balkhi included his own name 
in this list of his. For other possibilities, see al-Balkhi in the Biog. Index. 

262 Cf, Baghdadi (Scelye), p. 158 top. 

263 The words “Mațrän Faris” are not correctly written in the Tonk MS, but they 
evidently refer to the metropolitan bishop named Yusha‘ Bakht; see Fiick, ZDMG, 
New Ser., XV, No. 2 (1936), 308, 313. 

264 Hīrrät may be a plural form for “rain clouds,” or the word may be some 
other, such as hazzat (“particular times” or “particular conditions”). Ahl al-falak 
almost certainly means “astronomers.” 
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Christians, with reference to case, food, and drink in the hereafter (fi 
abnaim wa-al-aki wa-al-sliurb fi al-dkhirah) and against all speaking in 
opposition to these things; The Theologians of the People of islim 
(Mutakalimiin Ahl alIslim); Answer of the Heretic of al-Basrah 
(Jawab al-Muthid al-Basri}, Who Cursed the People of the Sects and 
Sought [slim ;?" How Some of the Muslims Made Innovations in the 
fQurSnic! Readings and Their Significations (Fim Ahdath Ba‘d al- 
Muslimin min al-Qira’at wa-Wujūhiha), 


Muhammad ibn “Abd al-Karin 
He was one of the theologians. Among his books there were: 


The Created [the Qur'an], against Burghith; Knowledge (Al-Ma‘rifah). 


Abū ‘Afan al-Raqai 
tis name was ‘Abd al-Rahmän iba Muslim and he was one of the 
theologians. Among his books there were: 


Against Burghiith, about the resemblances (alenustwah) berween hin 
and the heretics {al-mulhidiinj; the questions which arose between 
him. and al-Iskaff in the session of Ibn Abi Dad; ALTawallud, against 
al-fsitafi. 


Al-Wasiti?®6 

Abū “Abd Allah Muhammad ibn Zayd al-Wasiti was one of the 
important and emment theologians. He learned from Abū ‘Ali 
alJubba i, to whom he was related. In his prime he had a strong 


voice?" and many associates (pupils). It is said that he was one of 


the theologians of Baghdad, being counted among them, which is 
the truth, though he lived at al-Fasil.*#* 


mi Fick, ZDMG, New Ser, XV, No. 2 (1936), 208-321, omits this title. 

"84 At this poing the Flügel text recommiences, after omitting most of Chap. V, 
sect. ¥. MS 1944 alsa starts at this point. The Tonk MS continues without a break, 
indicating thar iy must have been copied before the two halves of AL-Fihrist became 
separated, 

H? Hoth the Tonk MS and MS 1934 have ‘di, indicating that the voice was 
“exalted” or “strong.” 

#88 See Vagit, Geog. TV, 431, L 20, for a region near al-Rayy with this name, 
It may, however, refer to some now forgotten place near Baghdad. 
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He was one of the most lighthearted persons in God’s world and 
so he composed a poem in which he lanipooned Naftuwayh, saying: 


His intention is ta see no man who is evil, 
So let him refrain from secing Naftuwayh, 
Whom Allah burns with half his name 

And causes the rest to be calling to him?” 


A. refreshing remark of his about Naftuwayh was, “Whoever 
wishes to go the limit in ignorance, let him learn theology according 
to the school of al-Nash?2" law according to the code of Da td 
ibn “AE, and grammar according to the system of Naffuwayh.” Then 
he went on to say, “Naftuwayh presents theology according to the 
school of al-Niashi, law according to the code of DYtd and he 
himself is Naftuwayh, so accordingly he is the consumation of 
ignorance.” 

He died four years later than Abū Alt [al-Jubbd’7 died), it is said 
in the year three hundred and six [ap 918/10]. Among his books 
there were: 


Sublimity of the Qur'an, about its order and composition; ‘The mamate, 
which was well done. 


Among the Pupils (Ashab) of al-Hasiti 
Abū al-‘Abbds ... 24 Among his books there was Refutation 
of the Book “Will Is an Attribute of Being °°? 


Iba al-Zkhshid 
He was Abū Bakr Ahmad ibn “AR ibn Ma‘jiir al-lkhshad,??* 
one of the Mu‘tazilah. He was honored, virtuous, and pions. He 


267 The point of this poen is that naff is “naphtha,” giving the idea of burning, 
while wayh signifies “come along.” 

a ‘The Nägel edition of ALFitvist, p. mya, nm. G6, says that this was al-Ndshi al- 
Akhbar. 

“74 Here there is a word inserted which is very likely confused with the word 
for “book” {kib} preceding the title at the end of the sentence, 

#72 This was a book written by al-Najjdr; the Flügel edition gives the title clearly, 

#78 Both forms of spelling, Ikshid and Ikhshād, are used in connection with the 
scholar mentioned here. Brockelmann, Islamic Peepies, p. x40, says that al-iehshid 
was an honorary titie. Tabari, Annales, Part TE, pp. 2284, 2190, 2193, 2196, says 
lbn al-Ikhishad was governor of Tarsus, ap. 898-900. 
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owned an estate from which he derived his wealth, over half of its 
revenue going to learning and its scholars (people). He had a good 
literary style and was learned in Arabic and the law, writing a 
number of books about the law. 

His house was by Sūq al-“Atash, on a street known as Darb 
al-Ikhshad.274 Because of his love of learning and his piety, he used 
to say to his estate agent, “Don’t tell me anything about the property, 
so as to embitter my last breath, for it does not enrich me [for the 
hereafter]. Let me be, that I may devote myself to learning and the 
life hereafter.” 

Abū Bakr died on Sunday, the eighth day before the end of 
Sha‘ban [the eighth Muslim month], during the year three hundred 
and twenty-six [A.D. 937/38]. Among his books there were: 


Knowledge, about the sources, which he did not finish;? The Begin- 
ner;?76 Transcription of the Qur'an; Consensus of Opinion (Al-Ljma’) ; 
Refutation. of al-Khälidi, about al-irja’; Abridgment of the “Com- 
mentary” of al- Tabarī.?" 


Al-Husayni 

He was Abū al-Husayn ‘Abd al-Wahid ibn Muhammad al- 
Husayni, one of the pupils (ashab) of Abu ‘Ali al-Jubba’, from whom 
he learned. Among his books there were: 





ananpaannsi 


Among the Pupils of Ibn al-Ikhshid 
Abii al-‘Ala@’, Abii al-Hasan ‘Ali ibn ‘Isa [al-Rummdni], Abi 
‘Imran ibn Rabah, and Abi ‘Abd Allah al-Habashi” 


274 Siiq al-‘Atash was a shopping district near the Mukharrim Quarter of Baghdad 
on the East Side of the Tigris; sce Le Strange, Baghdad, pp. 221-24. Darb al-Ikhshad 
was probably an alley nearby, where the family of the scholar lived. For the form 
of the name see preceding note. At this point there is an omission in MS 1934 up 
to the account of Ibn Rabjah (see n. 281). 

275 The Tonk MS has al-ma‘rifah (“knowledge”). Flügel gives al-ma‘tinah (“assis- 
tance”). 

276 In reference to grammar, this would be translated The Subject. 

27” See Tabari, Tafsir, in the Bibliography. 

278 ‘This final name is taken from the Tonk MS; Flügel gives al-Hunashi. 
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The Names of the Theological Books Which Abi al-Hasan “Ali 
ibn ‘Isa Composed?’® 
He was al-Rummdni, and as this Abii al-Hasan has already been 
mentioned in the chapter on the grammarians and language students, 
we shall cite in this passage only the names of his books about 
theology. Among these there was the book ---——. 


Among the Mu‘tazilah about whom. we know nothing except his 
being mentioned there was: 


Abii Ishq Ibrahim ibn Muhammad ibn “Ayyash 
He was a Mu'tazili. Among his books there was Refutation of the 
Book of Ibn Abi Bishr,2® about Elucidation of the Proof. 


Al-Hasan ibn Ayyüb, One of the Theologians 

Among his books there was a book addressed to his brother 
‘Ali ibn Ayytib—a refutation of the Christians, with an exposition 
of the corruption of their treatise (doctrine) and a confirmation of 
the prophecy. 


Ibn Rabah?* 

Abii ‘Imran Misa ibn Rabah is a theologian of the school of 
thought of Abi ‘Ali al-Jubba’i. He studied under the direction of 
Abii Bakr Ibn al-Ikhshid of al-Saymari and other theologians. It is 
said that he is living in our own time, in a city of Egypt, being over 
eighty years old. His birth was ———— and among his books there 
are: ————. 


Ibn Shihab 

Abi al-Tayyib Ibrahim ibn Muhammad ibn Shihab learned from 
al-Balkhi and al-Khayyadt, as well as from others in addition to them. 
He died after three hundred and fifty [a.p. 961/62] of old age. His 
birth was —--— and among his books there was Sessions of the 
Legal Authorities and Their Controversies, nearly four hundred pages 
in length. 

279 ‘This was probably the Mu‘tazili heretic ‘Ali ibn ‘Isa Abi al-Hasan al-Rummani. 
He should not be confused with the great vizier, ‘Ali ibn ‘Isa Abii al-Hasan. 

280 This was the name of the great theologian al-Ash‘ari, one of whose well-known 
books was Elucidation of the Proof (“Idah al-Burhan’’). 


281 After a break (see n. 274) MS 1934 resumes the text, beginning with Ibn 
Rabah. 
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Ibn al-Khallal al-Qadi (the Judge) 
Abt ‘Umar Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn Hafs al-Khallal came 
from al-Basrah, where he was born. He fell in with al-Saymari and 


Abū Bakr Ibn al-Jkhshid, learning from them both. He was judge . 


of the city of Harrah, which is al-Hadithah, later theré being turned 
over to him the judgeship of Takrit, where he is up to the present 
time.?8? Among his books there were: 

Sources; Allegorical Interpretation. 


Abū Hashim and His Pupils 

Abū Hashim “Abd al-Salam ibn Muhammad al-Jubba’i arrived at 
the City of Peace [Baghdad] during the year three hundred and 
fourteen [A.D. 926/27]. He was intelligent, of good understanding 
and. with penetrating discernment. He was also industrious and 
capable in theology, defending it. He died during the year three 
hundred and twenty-one [A.D. 933]. Among his books there were: 
The large compendium; the large book, Subjects (Abwab) - the small 
book, Subjects (Abwab); the small compendium; Man; Compensation 
(Al-Iwad) (or Accident [Al-‘Arad]); Military Questions; Refutation 
of Aristotle in connection with “De Generatione et Corruptione”’; 
Al-Taba'i’; Legal Interpretation. 


Ibn Khallad al-Basri 

Abt ‘Ali Muhammad ibn ——-— ibn Khallad was one of the 
pupils (ashab) of Abū Hashim. Going to him at al-‘Askar,?8? he 
learned from him and became outstanding among his pupils. 


Among Those Who Learned from Abū Hashim, but Have No Books 
Which Are Known 
A man known as Qashiir,?84 whose name was Ibn Sahalwayh, 
surnamed Abii al-Qasim, and ‘Abd Allah ibn Khattab, known as 
“The Camel? of ‘A’ishah.”’ 


282 For al-Hadithah and Takrit, see Yaqiit, Geog., I, 861; Il, 222; “Haditha,” 
Enc. Islam, Il, 194. 

283 Por several places with this name, see ‘‘al-“Askar,” Enc. Islam, I, 488; Yaqiit, 
Geog., II, 675~77. The Flügel edition adds that he wrote a book entitled Sources 
(Al-Usiil). 

284 Qashur is a medicine and qushiir, another possibility, means “‘skins.” 

_ *85 The Tonk and 1934 MSS have mahmal or haml. Haml means “embryo in 
the womb.” But jamal (“camel”), perhaps having some reference to the Battle of 
the Camel, seems the most likely word. 
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Al-Basri, Known as al-Ju‘al 

He was Abū ‘Abd Allah al-Husayn ibn ‘Ali —-——- ibn Ibrahim, 
known as al-Kaghidi,28* and was one of the people of al-Basrah, 
where he was born. His teacher was Abii al-Qasim ibn Sahalwayh, 
nicknamed Qashtr. He belonged to the school of thought of Abt 
Hashim, the leadership of whose associates (pupils) culminated with 
him during his lifetime. He was virtuous, a legal authority and a 
theologian, lofty in intelligence, exerting enlightened influence, and 
learned in his school of thought, disseminating mindfulness [of 
God] in the districts and cities, especially in Khurasan. 

He interpreted the law in accordance with the codes of al-‘Iraq, 
studying under Abii al-Hasan al-Karkhi. In this connection we shall 
mention his books on theology, and later we shall list his books 
about the law in the chapter on the legal authorities, if Allah so wills. 

He also studied under Abū Ja‘far al-Saymari al-'Abbadani,?®? 

known as ‘Sahak Lam.’’88 He was a pupil (associate) of Abū ‘Ali 
ibn Khallad and studied under Abii Hashim ‘Abd al-Salam ibn 
Muhammad. His birth was during the year three hundred and 
eight [A.p. 920/21] and he died in the City of Peace [Baghdad] in 
the year three hundred and sixty-nine [a.p. 979/80].28° Among his 
books there were: 
Refutation of the Statement of [Ibn] al-Rawandi that Substance Cannot 
Be Created from Nothing; also his rebuttal to the refutation of al-Razi, 
replying to the statement of al~Balkhi®—This was against al-R4zi; 
Refutation. of the Book of al-Rizi, about [the idea that] it would be 
impossible (not fitting) for Almighty God to act after there was another 
agent of action; The Reply, concerning the two questions of the Shaykh 
Abii Muhammad al-Ramahurmuzi; statement [on the subject] that God 
Almighty exists and that there is nothing else besides Him, until He has 
created the created; The Faith; Confirmation; Knowledge (Al- 
Maʻrifah). 

286 Al-kaghidi or al-käghidhī is “the paper worker.” 

287 The Flügel version spells this name al~‘Abbadati, apparently an error. 

288 The nickname “Sahak Lam” means “Strong Smell,” given to him because he 
had a public latrine by his house; see Khallikan, II, 629. 


289 Flügel gives an incorrect date; see Murtadä, pp. 105-6. 
290 This was probably Abū al-Qasim al-Balkhi. 


The Second Section of the Fifth Chapter 


of the book Al-Fihrist, with accounts of the scholars and the names of the 
books which they composed. This section includes accounts of the theologians 


of the Shi‘ah, the Imamiyah, and the Zaydiyah. 


Mention of the Reason Why the Shi‘ah Are Called by This Name 

Thus saith Muhammad ibn Ishaq [al-Nadim]: When Talhah [ibn 
‘Ubayd Allah] and al-Zubayr [ibn al-“Awwam] opposed “Ali, for 
whom may there be peace,! rejecting the demand [for revenge] for 
the blood of ‘Uthman ibn ‘Affan, ‘Ali, for whom may there be peace, 
sought them out to fight them, that they might comply with the 
command of Allah, may His name be glorified.? Those who fol- 
lowed him in this cause were called al-Shi‘ah (the Partisans) and he 
[‘Ali], for whom may there be peace, used to say “my partisans,” 
calling them the Pure (al-Asfiya’) Company, the Masters (al-Awliya’) 
Company, the Guard of the Five (Shurtat al-Khamis) Company, the 
Companions (al-~Ashab) Company. 

The meaning of Shurtat al-Khamis was that ‘Ali, for whom may 
there be peace, said to his band: “Prove yourselves, for I guarantee 
for you Heaven. I do not offer you as a condition gold or silver, for 


1 In several places the Fliigel edition gives different pious epithets, but as the author 
of Al-Fihrist was a Shi‘, the wording in cotinection with the Shi‘ sects in the Beatty 
and 1934 MSS, the original manuscript, is undoubtedly the form to follow. The 
Flügel wording is that of copyists who were probably Sunnites. Flügel gives, “may 
Allāh be well pleased with him.” 

2 This passage refers to the Battle of the Camel. On the margin of the Tonk MS 
there is a note saying that the passage is a lic, as Talhah and al-Zubayr were Com- 
panions of the Prophet. In this version the pious epithets about ‘Ali and his des- 
cendants have been inked over, evidently by a Sunnite copyist. For the expression, 
“comply with the command of Allāh,” see the Qur’an 49: 9. 
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a prophet among the prophets once said to his companions, “Prove 
yourselves; I do not guarantee for you anything except Heaven.’ 


“Ali ibn Ismail ibn Mitham al-Tammir' 

The first member of the Imamah school of thought to speak about 
theology was ‘Ali ibn Isma‘il ibn Mitham al~Tammar. Mitham was 
one of the important associates of “Ali, for whom may there be 
peace. Among the books of ‘Ali there were: 


The Imamate; What Is Due. 


Hisham ibn. al-Hakam 

He was Abū Muhammad Hisham ibn al-Hakam, a protégé of the 
Banti Shayban? from al-Ktifah. Going from al-Kiifah to Baghdad 
he became one of the companions of Ja‘far ibn Muhammad, for 
whom may there be peace.® 

He was one of the theologians of the Shi‘ah who caused discord 
over the theology of the imamate, disrupting the doctrine and 
opinion.” He was keen in the science of theology and quick with 
repartee. Once Hisham was questioned about Mu'awiyah: “Did he 
witness [the Battle of] Badr?” He replied, “Yes, on the other side.” 

He was attached to Yahya ibn Khalid of the Barmak family. He 
was his deputy, speaking and appearing at the [palace] audiences. 
He lived in the Karkh [Quarter] of the City of Peace [Baghdad],8 
and died some time of unknown interval after the tragedy of the 
Barmak family, it is said during the caliphate of al-Ma’miin. Among 
his books there were: 


The Imamate; Guides to the Emergence of Phenomena; Refutation 
of the Zanadiqah; Refutation of Upholders of Dualism; Oneness; 
Refutation of Hisham al-Jawaligi; Refutation of Those Who Uphold 


3 “Prove” and “guarantee” are free translations of forms of sharafa, which implies 
imposing a condition. For al-khamis, sec Glossary. For the paragraph, see Qur’in 
47 :18(20). 

* This means “date vendor.” The name is misspelled in the Flügel text. 

> For this tribe, see Hitti, Arabs, pp. 149, 155. 

€ The Fliigel edition has, “may Allah be well pleased with him.” This was 
al-Sadiq, the 6th Shi‘i imam. As he died when Hishim was about twenty, it may 
be more correct to say “pupils” instead of “companions.” 

1 He formed his own sect; see al-Hishimiyah in the Glossary. 

° The Karkh Quarter was on the left bank of the Tigris at Baghdid; sce Le 
Strange, Baghdad, pp. 63, 320. 
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the Forms (Natures); The Old Man and the Yormg Man (The Shaykh 
and the Youth}; Management (Freeing the Slaves after the Master's 
Death}; The Scales (Al-Mizan);® The Field (Al-Maydan}; Refutation of 
Anyone Who Speaks abont the Imamate of the More Excellent; 
Disagreement of the People about the Imamate. 

The Wil! and a Refutation of Whoever Denies It; about compulsion 
and predestination (al-jabr wa-al-gadar)}; The Two Arbiters;” Refutation 
of the Mu‘tazilah in Connection with Talhah and al-Zubayr;™* Predestina~ 
tion; Pronunciations (Dialects}; Knowledge (Al-Ma'rifah}; Al-dstira’ah; 
The Eight Abwab;# against Shaytan al-Taq; Historical ‘Traditions, 
How They Are Verified against Aristotle, about oneness (al-tawhid} ;* 
another book about the Ma'taziah. 


Shaytdn al-Tagq 

He was Abi Ja'far al-Ahwal, whose name was Muhammad ibn 
al-Nu‘indn, nicknamed Shaytan al-Taq, but called by the Shiah 
Mumin al-Tag. He was a friend of Abi “Abd Allih fajar ibn 
Muhanmad,” for whom may there be peace. He was an acute 
theologian, among whose books there were: 


The Imamate; Knowledge (Al-Ma‘rifah}; Refutation of the Mu'‘tazilah, 
abont the imamate of the more excellent: The Affair of Talhah, al- 
Zubayr, and “A ihah t? 


* These were the scales used to weigh souls on the Day of Judgment. See Qur'an 
42-175 S507--o. 

u The word translated “more excellent’ is mafil Although i usnally means 
“surpassed,” Ht can also mean “surpassing” or “more excellens As al-Nadim was a 
Shit, he evidently approved of speaking of the Shit imams in the latter way. 

no See Glossary. | 

8 These were Abū Mind al-Ash‘arl and “Amy ibn sil- Ag, chosen to arbitrate the 
quarrel between ‘AN’ and Mu‘dwiyah; see Mas‘Gdi, TV, 391, Hind, Arabs, p. IBE 

As these two Companions of the Prophet opposed ‘AH, they were greatly 
disitked by the Shah. 

H This probably refers to the first eight Shit imams; see Hitti, Arabs, p. 442. 

3 Blige! gives another word, but “verified” is in the Tonk and 1934 MSS, 

1 ‘The Mushing beliewed in the oneness of the nniverse, refuting Aristotle's tenet 
of the eternity of both che material and spiritual worlds, 

47 The dth SHYT imam, known as al-Sadiq. 

18 This was the Battle of the Camel; see Glossary. In the Pltigel edition the pious 
phrase “may Allah be weil pleased with them’? has been added by some Sunnite 
scribe. The soggy MS evidently ornits this epithet, as al-Nadini was a Shiri, who 
never would have invoked God's blessing for the opponents of “AN. These titles 
should be compared with the passage in Tisi, p 323, sect, G8. 
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Al-Sikäl 
ATS was a pupil of Hishdm ibn al-Hakam. His name was Mohan- 
mad ibn Khali? and he was a theologian, one of the pupils of 


Hishim ibn al-Hakam, with whoin he disagreed except in connec- 
tion with the origin of the imamate. Among his books there were: 


Knowledge (Al-Ma rifah}; Alblstiti'ah; The lmamate; against whoever 
denies the necessity of confirming the right to] the imamate with a 
Quranic] text?” 


Ibn Oibbah 

He was Abi Jafar ibn. Muhaminad ibn Qibbah, one of the 
theologians and clever scholars of the Shiah, among whose books 
there were: 
Adjusting Equitably (Al-Insaf}, about the imamate; The Imamate. 


Abt Sahl al-Nawhakhti™ 

Aba Sahl mäti ibn “All ibn Nawbakht was one of the great 
men of the Shah. Abū al-Husayn al-Nashf said that he was his 
teacher. He was a virtuous and leamed theologian, who presided 
over a session {class} for a group of theologians. He had an idea 
about the qd im™® of the family of Muhammad which no one had 
before him. This was what he used to say: "T tell you that the 
[rightful] 3 imam was Mukammad ibn al-liasan™ and that, although 
he died in concealment, there has arisen in the cause” during the 


1? "Phe translation follows the Tonk and 1934 MSS for the spelling of this name, 
FHigel and Shahrastimt (Haarbriicker}, Part 1, p 219, give al-Shikal, Tūsi, p. 292, 
seet. 634. has a garbled form, Absikal is one who inquircs, and abshied! means 
“hobble” or “deceit.” “Pwo other possibilities are ab-shakdl (“jackal”) and absakdl 
Maghtingale’), 

28 Bor the final title, one must bear in mind the fact that the Shiah used verses of 
the Qur'an to prove the right of “Ali to he the caliph. 

#4 For another spelling of the namie, sce references in Biag, Idex, 

#2 This refers to the lawful caliph of Islim, believed by the Shi'ah to be a lineal 
descendant of the Prophet, 

3 This is probably the meaning, although the Arabic idiom could be translated 

which he did not adopt hastily.” 

24 Hie was the rath Shii imam, the son of al-Hasan ab- Askari He was known as 
Muhanttiad ob-Muntazar (ihe Expected}. He disappeared at Samarra, A.D. S98, 
but was called “OF ia al-Zaman,” and was destined some day to reappear. 

#4 Por this phrase the translation follows the Tonk MS, which is clearer than the 
ather versions, 
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concealment his son, and so it will be with his son’s issue, until God 
consummates his dominion by causing him to appear.” 
Abii Jafar Muhammad ibn ‘Ali al-Shalmaghani, known as Ibn 


Abi al-"Azaqir, sent to him to summon him to opposition, offering - 


him the miraculous and visions of the supernatural. On the fore- 
head of Abii Sahl there was a bare spot like baldness, so he said to 
the messenger: “I know of only one miracle, which is that your 
master should make hair to grow on my forehead; then I can 
believe in him.” After that the messenger did not return to him.?6 
Abū Sahl died -—, Among his books there were :?” 





The Fulfillment, about the imamate; Warning (Prophecy), about the 
imamate; Refutation ofthe Ghulat; Refutation of al-Tatari, concerning 
the imamate; Refutation of ‘Isä ibn Abin, about legal interpretation ;?° 
Refutation of the Epistle of al-Shafi'i; Ideas; Sessions;?® Knowledge; 
Confirmation of the Epistle (C Bannon of the Prophetic Mission) ; 
Refutation of Those Upholding the Attributes; Emergence of the 
World; Refutation of Whoever Speaks of the Created [the Qur'an]; 


The Word, about man;?! The Vanity of Analogy; Narrative and 


What Is Told; Recon of the Book, “Arousing Wisdom” (Ba‘th 
al-Hikmah), against [Ibn] al-Rawandi; Refutation of “The Crown” 
(Al-Taj), against [Ibn] al-Rawandi—it is known as Kitab al-Shibk;* 


26 The Tonk MS has “He returned to his master, but did not come back to him,” 
that is, to Abu Sahl. 

27 Compare with the titles in Tiisi, pp. 57-58. 

28 Both MS 1934 and the Flügel edition have al-libas (‘clothing’), but Tiisi cited 
above is almost certainly correct in giving al-ijtihdd egal interpretation”); this 
form is used in the translation. 

29 Al-Tuisi, pp. 57-58, adds two extra titles: His Sessions with al-Jubba’i and 
Sessions with Thabit ibn Qurrah. 

30 The translation follows the title given by Tusi, pp. “57-58, Hudiith al-‘Alam 
(“Emergence of the World’’), as it seems to be more correct than the title given by 
Flügel, Hadath al~“ Alam (“New Event of the World”). Al-Tiisi, p. $8, also explains 
that the title which follows refers to the Jabariyah. 

81 Flügel and MS 1934 have al-insdn (“man”), whereas al-Tiisi, p. 58, has al-ansab 
(“idols”). 

32 The more conservative jurists believed that legal decisions should depend upon 
the Qur’in and Hadith, regarding analogy as not truly authoritative. 

33 Al-Tiisi, p. $8, makes the form of this title clear. The Book of the Crown (“Kitab 
al- Taj’) was about the world and eternity. Kitab al-Shibk means ““The Book of the 
Whirl” or “The Book of Entanglement,” evidently referring to the constellations. 
Fliigel gives Kitab al-Sabak, al-sabak being a word used for the melting of metals. 
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Refutation of Legal Interpretation by Personal Opinion, against [Ibn] 
al-Rawandi; Attributes. 


Abii Sahl [al-Nawbakhti] Had a Brother Surnamed Abii Ja‘far 
He was a theologian of his [al-Nawbakhti’s| doctrine. Among 
his books there were: — 


Al-Hasan ibn Miisa al-Nawbakhti 

He was Abū Muhammad al-Hasan ibn Miisa, the son of the sister 
of Abū Sahl ibn Nawbakht, a theologian and philosopher. A group 
of translators of books about philosophy, such as Abū “Uthman 
al-Dimashqi, Ishaq [ibn Hunayn}, Thabit [ibn Qurrah]|, and others 
besides them, used to meet with him. Although the Mu'tazilah 
claimed him, the Shi‘ah also claimed him and he inclined towards the 
Shi‘ah, for the family of Nawbakht was openly known to support 
the rule of Ali and his descendants, for whom be peace. Accordingly, 
we mention him in this place. 

The collection of books which he transcribed in his own hand- 
writing was very large. He also wrote compositions and made 
compilations about theology, philosophy, and other subjects. He 
died —-—. Among his books there were :*4 





Doctrines and Religions, which he did not finish; Refutation of Up- 
holders of Transmigration (al-Tanasukh) ;> Oneness and the Beginning 
of Causes; Refutation of the Book of Abii ‘Isä about the Unusual 
Eastern;?* Abridgment of Aristotle’s “De Gencratione et Corruptione’’ ; 
Proof by ‘Umar ibn ‘Abbād and a Defense of His Doctrines;?’? The 
Imamate, which he did not finish. 


Al-Susanyjirdi 

He was one of the young men (pupils) of Abū Sahl al-Nawbakhii. 
His name was Muhammad ibn Bishr. He was surnamed Abii 
al-Husayn and known as al-Hamdiini, because he was related to the 
Hamdiin family.” Among his books there was Achievement, about 
the imamate. 

34 Cf. Tūsi, p. 98, sect. 208. 

35 See ““Tanasukh,” Enc. Islam, IV, 648. 
6 This was Al-Gharib al-Mashraqi fi al-Nawh by Abū ‘Is@ al-Warriq. 
37 It is not clear whether “proof” is the title of a book by ‘Umar ibn ‘Abbad, or 


whether it refers to proving something to him. 
88 See Khallikan, HI, 90-92; Tabari, Annales, Part III, p. 1314 ff. 


ce 
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Among the Eniinent: 

He was a Shi? whose name Wag eee -~ He was converted to the 
Shit sect. Among his books there was The Imamate. 


Hishdm [ibn Salim] al-Jawaliqi™ 
Abi Mälk al-Hadrami 


Ibn Mumlak al-tsbahani 

Abii ‘Abd Allah ibn Mumilak al-Isbahani was a theologian of the 
Shah. He held a session (class) with Abt ‘ANT al-Jubod@i dealing 
with the imamate and its clarification which Aba Muhamunad al- 
Odsin ibn Muhammad al-Karkhi attended. [His books:] 


‘the imamate; Refutation of the Imamate, against Abū “Alt [al-Jubba Fi, 
which he did mot finish. 


Abū al-faysh ibn ai-Khurasani 
His name was al-Muzaflar and among his books there were: 


eer eer 


A Young Man (Pupil) of Abii al-faysh 


[fe was -—- 





Al-Nashi al-Saghir 

He was Abii al-Husayn “All ibn Wasif. He was an excellent 
poet, dealing with the Ahl al-Bayt [members of the Prophet's 
family], for whom may there be peace. He was a distinguished 
theologian, among whose books there were; se , 


#8 "Fhe Arabic is al-qudand’, which often means “the ancients,” but here probably 
means “the eminem,” ag the men cited were of the tenth. century, 

at The Imamate is followed by a word which appears to be hasan (gaod") which 
may mean it was a good book, or may be part of a name or phrase which is missing, 

41 The translation follows MS 1034. 

42 ‘This may have been a session for discussion and debate, or a class. 
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Ibn al- Mu‘ allin 
He is Abū ‘Abd Allah,” who is living in our own time and with 
whom culminates the leadership of the Shif theologians, He is 
preeminent in the science of theology, according to the doctrine of 
his associates, subtle in intelligence and quick-witted. [have recently 
seen him. I met him and found him to be distinguished.“ Among 
his books there are: <e- “. 


The Zaydiyah* 

The Zaydiyah, who claim the imamate for Zayd ibn “All, for 
whom may there be peace, and then after him support the imamate 
of anyone of the living descendants of Fatimah who meets the condis 
tions of the imamate. Most of the traditionalists £ this doctrine, 
such as Sufyän ibn ‘Uyaynah, Sufyän [ibo Saidi al-Thawri, and 
Salih ibn Hayy, together with his sons, and others, too, with accounts 
of these men. Then with the topics with which 1 deal, there will be 
statements about their learning and religion, if Allāh so wills. 


Abū al-Jariid 

Among the scholars of the Zaydiyah there was Abt al-Jartd, 
surnamed Abi al-Najm, who was Ziyad ibn al-Mundhir al- Abdi.* 
it is related that when Ja‘far ibn Muhammad, for whom may there 
be peace, was asked about him, he said, “What has Abū ab-Jartid 
done? Did he hope that after he had chosen an imam he would not 
die except in appearance?’ Then he said, “May Allah curse him, 
for he is blind in heart and blind in vision.” 


43 The Tosk MS calls him Abt ‘Abd Alih Muhammad ibn albumin but for 
the proper rendering of his name, sce the Hog Index. 

a The Tonk MS adds a number of words which are not in the other Arabic 
versions, but which have been included in this translation. 

48 The phrases in this paragraph scent to serve as an introduction to the material 
which follows, 

3t For al“ Abdi, sec “ ‘Abd al-Kais,” Bre. Islam, L as bottom. The Tonk MS 
gives a differen! name. 

iT Fligel adds “ibn ‘AH’ to this name. This was the sixth ShYT imam. Jafar of 
course believed that his father was the true fifth imam and he to the caliphate, 
rather than his uncle Zayd, whom the Zaydiyah, among them Abt al-darid, upheld; 
see Hitti, Arabs, p. 442. Ja‘fan was probably making fim of Abt al-}irad, saying 
that he hoped Zayd would not dic, bul would hide and reappear. 
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Muhammad ibn Sinan said about him, “Abū al-Jariid did not die 
until he had drunk intoxicants and designated authority to 
unbelievers.” 


Among the Theologians of the Zaydiyah 

Fudayl al-Risan, who was ibn al-Zubayr, and was an associate of 
Muhammad ibn ‘Alis Abū Khalid al-Wasiti; Mansūr [ibn 
Hazim] ibn Abi al-Aswad. 


Al-Hasan ibn Salih ibn Hayy 

Al-Hasan ibn Salih ibn Hayy was born during the year one 
hundred [a.p. 718/19] and died in concealment during the year 
one hundred and sixty-eight [a.p. 784/85]. He was one of the 
important, great, and learned men of the Zaydiyah branch of the 
Shi‘ah, an authority for the law and a theologian. Among his 
books there were: 
Oneness; The Imamate of the Descendants of ‘Ali by Fatimah; The 
Compilation, about the law. 


Al-Hasan had two brothers, one of whom was ‘Ali ibn Salih 
and the other Salih ibn Salih. They belonged to the school of 
thought of al-Hasan, their brother, “Ali also being a theologian. 

Thus saith Muhammad ibn Ishaq [al-Nadim]: Most of the scholars 
among the authorities on the Hadith’ belonged to the Zaydiyah, 
as did also a group of jurists and traditionalists such as Sufyan ibn 
‘Uyaynah, Sufyän ibn al-Thawri, and leading authorities on the 
Hadith. 


Mugatil ibn Sulayman 

He was one of the Zaydiyah, and also an authority on the Hadith 
and a [Qur’anic| reader. He died --—-. Among his books there 
were: ; 


48 For the person most likely referred to by this name, see Biog. Index, al-Bagir 
Abii Ja‘far Muhammad ibn ‘Ali. 

49 The Arabic might be al-muhdathiin (“recent authorities”), but since the two 
men named Sufyin mentioned in this passage were born in the eighth century, the 
word is probably al-muhaddithiin (“authorities on the Hadith”), as translated. This 
phrase very likely refers to men who regarded the Hadith as the only authoritative 
source for the interpretation of the Qur’an, and so used it to formulate legal decisions. 
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The large commentary, which was quoted; The Abrogating and the 
Abrogated; a commentary about the five hundred verses; [Qur änic] 
Readings; Allegorical Interpretation of the Qur'an; Rare Forms of 
Commentary; Appearance and the Similar (High Rank and Headmen); 
Answers, about the Qur’an; Refutation of the Qadariyah; Divisions 
and Languages; Putting Before and Behind; Verses and Allegorical 
Interpretations. 


in the name of Allah, the Merciful, the Compassionate 
The Third Section of the Fifth Chapter 


of the book Al-Fibrist with accounts of the scholars and the names of the 
hooks which they composed, including accounts of the theologians of the 
Mujbirah and the Nabitah al-Hashwiyah, with the names of their books. 


Al-Najfdr 
Aba ‘Abd Allah al/Husayn ibn Muhammad ibn “Abd Allāh 
al.Najiar was a weaver im the factory of al- Abbäs ibn Muhammad 
qlashimi and a leader among the Mujbirah and their theologians. 
it was said that he used to make weights, being one of the people of 
Bamm? and that when he spoke his voice was like the sound of a 
bat. He was one of the people with discernment,’ and he held 
meetings and arguments with al-Nazedm. 
The death of al-Husayn al-Najjar came about because he met 
Ibrahim al-Nazzam at the house of some of his intimates (brothers). 
After al-Husayn had greeted him, Ibrähim said to him, “Sit down so 


i MS 1034 gives what must be meant to be al-Nabitah, whereas Fligel gives 
al-Fibiyah, almost certainly a inistake. | 

2 Bamm was a Persian city known for its weaving; see Yaqut, Geog., 1, 73°. 
MS 1024 spells the name incorrectly, The weights which abNaijir made were 
probably used for holding the threads taut in weaving. | a 

2 “Peosle with discernment” is m Arabic ehi abndzirin, sec “Nazar,” Eve, Islan, 
HI, 885, 

4 To understand the dialogue which follows, it is necessary to know something 
about one of the doctrincs held by al-NaHar. He stated that God creates the actions 
of mankind, both good and bad. Then a man himself can carry ont such of these 
created acts as he chooses. In other words, Gad creates the actions of a man, but the 
man himself can appropriate the divine will, so as to perform that which Ged has 
created. In this passage the word for “creation” is ehalg, and for “carry out’! or 
“perform,” faal. The passage has been translated freely. 
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that I may speak to you.” Upon his sitting down [brahim said to 
him, “Is wt fitting for you to perform the creation of AHah?” 
Al-Husayn replied, “It is fitting for me to carry out that face} which 
is the creation of Allah.” 

Then Ybraliim said, “That fact} which is the creation of Allah, 
is it Allih’s creation, or something not created by him?” Al 
Husayn said, “It is the creation of Allah.” Ibrahim continued, “You 
have carried out the fact} created by Alldh. Then why is it wrong 
for you to create what Allih creates, when it is right to carry out 
what Allah creates?” 

Al-Husayn said, “I do not perform the [process of] creation of 
Allāh, but I carry out that [act] which has been created by Allah.” 
ibrdhiim said, “That which is the creation of Allah, is it Alah s 
creation, or is it not a creation of his?” AbL-Husayn replied, “Tt is 
the creation of Alh.” Then Ibrahim kicked him saying, “Get up, 
Alli confound anyone connecting you with any knowledge or 
understanding.” He went out fovertish, which was the cause of the 
ilness from. which he died. 

Among his books there were: 


Abista? Te Was, It Is; The Created [the Qur'an}; The Attributes 
and Names [of God}; Confirmation of the Apostles; Considering Lawful 
and Permitting; Willis an Attribute of Being;* Al-[qja’; Forms (Acts) 
of Worship; Desire of Importance fin counection with future reward and 
punishment}: Judgment and Predestination (Al-Qadi’ wa-al-Qadar}; 
Allegorical Interpretations; Al-Mustati’ah,’ against: Ibrahim; ‘Phe 
Summary; Causes (Defects), about abist ah; Demands; Witticismes; 
The Substitute; Refutation of the Heretics; The Turk (Abandoning); 
Kindness and Strengthening (Assisting); Reward and Punishment;® 
Abwib;? Knowledge, about consensus of opinion. 


t See Glossary for this doctrine which was upheld by al-Naijpir. 
t For previous mention of this title, see translation, Chap. V, sech 1, nm, 272. 

-7 Probably meaning the voluntary appropriation by man of an act created by 
Gad, or the action so appropriated; istifd'ah Gee Glossary} is the doctrine which 
claims this ability for mar 

® MS 1934 leaves a space between these three last titles and the title which precedes 
them. 
® Abwdb means “doors.” It is used for sections of the Qur'an, but here very likely 


=i 


signifies the Shr imams, 
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Haf; al-Fard | 

Hafs al-Fard was one of the Mujbirah, in fact one of their greatest 
scholars, equal to al-Najjdr. He was surnamed Abū ‘Amr, and was 
one of the people of Egypt who went to al-Basrah, where he heard 
[the lectures of] and met with Abū al-Hudhayl, becoming his equal. 
Then Abi al-Hudhayl broke with him. 

At first he was a Mu‘tazili, and later he subscribed to [the doctrine 
of] the creation of actions."® He was nicknamed Abū Yahyā. 
There were among his books, according to [what is written in| the 
handwriting of the nephew [son of the brother] of al-Iskafi, the 
protégé of the Bani Jusham:"* 

Al-Istita‘ah; Oneness; The Created [the Quran], against Abit al- 
Hudhayl - Refutation of the Christians; Refutation of the Mu tazilah; 


Abwab, about the created [the Qur'an]. 


Theologians of the Mujbirah of Whom No Book Is Known 
Sabalan, Nusayan, Rakan, Al-Husayn ibn Kiran, all of whom 
were protégés. Also Abu al-Hasan al-Samari and Ibn Waki" al- 


Bunani.* 


Ibn Kullab | E 
He was ‘Abd Allah ibn Muhammad ibn Kullab, the cotton 


worker (al-qattan), one of the Nabitah al-Hashwiyah. He had con- 
troversies with ‘Abbad ibn Sulayman and stated that the word 
(kalam) of Allah was Allah, so that “Abbad used to say that because 
of this statement he was a Christian. 

Aba al-‘Abbis al-Baghawi related: 


We visited Pethiön, the Christian, who was in Dar al-Riim on the West 
Side [of Baghdad]. The conversation flowed on until I asked him about 
Ibn Kullab. Then he said, “God be merciful to ‘Abd Allah. While he 


10 Cf. istifa‘ah, Glossary. | p 

11 For this tribe, see Qutaybah, Ma‘arif, p. 46. The man named al-Iskafi may 
be one of the men of that name listed in the Biog. Index. ae 

12 These are unimportant scholars who have not been identified in any source 
except Al-Fihrist. The first four were evidently non-Arabs. | 

13 ‘The interpretation of this name is a guess and may not be accurate. Cf. Arabic 
form given in the Fliigel edition, p. 244, l. 9. Dar al-Riim was a Christian quarter 


in Baghdad. 
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was sitting beside me in this cloister, he pointed in the direction of the 
church and learned this saying from me." If he had lived we would have 
overcome the Muslims.” 


Al-Baghawi went on to say, “Muhammad ibn Ishaq al-Talaqani 
asked him, “What have you to say about the Christ (al-Masih)? He 
replied, “What the Sunnites (Ahl al-Sunnah) among the Muslims 
say about the Qur’an.’”’ 

Among the books of ‘Abd Allah there were: 


Attributes; Creation of Actions;5 Refutation. of the Mu‘tazilah. 
Among the Kullabiyah [Followers of Ibn Kullab] 


Abū Muhammad, a judge of the Sunnites, among whose books 
there was The Sunnah and the Jamd‘ah. 


Al-Atawi 

His name was Muhammad ibn ‘Atiyah, also said to be Muhammad 
ibn “Abd al-Rahman ibn Abi ‘Atiyah. He was made a protégé of 
the Bani Layth ibn Bakr ibn ‘Abd Manah ibn Kinanah.!6 He was 
one of the keen theologians, and was surnamed Abii ‘Abd al- 
Rahman. Although he belonged to the school of thought of al- 
Husayn al-Najjar, he differed with him concerning the ordinances. 

He was also a poet, gifted by nature. He was from al-Basrah, 
but moved first to the City of Peace [Baghdad] and then from there 
to Samarra. Among his books there were: 


Creation of Actions;!” Perceptions (Consequences of Actions). 


Salam al-Qari 

He was surnamed Abt al-Mundhir, but the Ahl al-‘Adl!8 nick- 
named him Abt al-Mudabbir. When his slave boy abducted his 
concubine, he said to him, “What’s this! Woe to you!” Then he 


1 The saying was probably, “The word of Allah is Allah.” 

18 This probably refers to the belief held by al-Najjér and other heretics that God 
creates the actions for man to appropriate; sce istita‘ah, Glossary. 

** For this tribe, see Qutaybah, Ma‘arif, p. 32 middle; Durayd, Geneal., p. 105. 

a4 Seen. 2S. 


18 For this subsect and its relations with the Mujbirah, see Khayyat, Intisdr, 
(Nyberg), main text, pp. 24-25, 126. 
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[the slave] replied, “It was thus that Allah forcordained.” So he 
[Salam] exclaimed, “Thou art free because of thine knowledge of 
judgment and predestination (al-qada’ wa-al-qadar),” and he married 
him to the concubine. Among his books there were: ---——. 


‘Abd Allah ibn Da’id 

He was one of the Mujbirah. As he was passing by a group of his 
friends, who happened to know where he was going, they said, 
“Have you made matters right between so-and-so and so-and-so?” 
He replied, “We've managed it so that Allah has not been corrupt, 
may Allah be exalted for that.”1® Among his books there was 
Judgment and Predestination (Al-Qada@’ wa-al-Qadar) .*° 


Al-Karabisi 

He was Abū ‘Ali al-Husayn ibn ‘Ali ibn Yazid al-Muhallabi 
al-Karabisi, one of the Mujbirah, learned in the Hadith and the law. 
I mention him here as he was more inclined to the ijbär?t than. to 
other [doctrines]. When he died there were among his books: 
The Untrustworthy in Connection with the Hadith; The imamate, in 
which he showed malice towards “Ali, for whom may there be peace. 


Among His Young Men 

Fustugah, whose name was Muhammad ibn ‘Ali; Ibn Najiyah; 
and Shamkhsah. Fustugah wrote The Strange in the Hadith and 
Verification of the Traditions, which he did not finish; it was lengthy. 


Ibn Abi Bishr |al-~Ash‘ari]”? 

He was Abii al-Hasan ‘Ali ibn Isma‘il ibn Abi Bishr al-Ash‘ari, 
from among the people of al-Basrah. At first he was a Mutazili, 
but later he repented of subscribing to justice (al~‘adl) and creation 


19 It would have been a corrupt event, if God had foreordained that two friends 
should quarrel with one another. 

20 This title is given only in the Tonk MS. 

*1 This probably refers to the doctrine of the Mujbirah. 

22 'This scholar is mentioned here because he started his career as a heretic, although 
later he became the leading orthodox theologian of the period. He became known 
as al-Ash‘ari, but here is called Ibn Abi Bishr. Cf. Khallikin, H, 227; ‘‘al-Ash‘ari,” 
Enc. Islam, I, 480; Nicholson, Literary History of the Arabs, 377-79. 
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I wns cw; . . 
of the Qur’ān.® When he was in the congregational mosque of 


al-Basrah on a Friday, he arose from his chairt calling out at the 
top of his lungs: 


Whoever has known me has known me and whoever has not known me, 
to him I make myself known. I am so-in-so, the son of so-in-so, who 
used to proclaim the creation of the Qur’an and that Allah will not be 
seen through the eyesight [of men] and that if I do wrong things, it is I 
who do them. Behold, I am repenting, uprooted, committed to refuting 
the Mu‘tazilah, casting off their disgraces and shameful errors. 


About him there was a great deal of jesting and joking. Ibn Abi 
Bishr died ———. Among his books there were: 


Flashes (Al-Lumma‘); The Abridgment; Elucidation of the Proof: 
Explanation, concerning theology (usiil al-din); Exposition and Analysis 
Refuting the People of Deceit and Error. | 
Among His Associates 

Al-Dimnani and Hammawayh, both of whom were from among the 
people of Siraf?® He [al-Ash‘ari] sought their help in connection 
with reproaches and defamation. Both of them were learned in 
accordance with his doctrine, but no book of theirs is known, 


One of the Mujbirah 

Al-Kishdni, whose name was ———, had discussions with al- 
Salihi. He wrote a number of books which were in accord with the 
doctrines of his associates, and among which there were: 
Creation of Actions;2? The Vision.28 


*8 See Glossary, Mu‘tazilah. 

“ This very likely refers to the top step of a pulpit on which the leader sat when 
conducting the Friday service, but it might also refer to the chair which a professor 
used when he lectured or taught his class. 

? Compare this title with Al-Ibanah ‘an Usül al-Diydnah (“Explanation from the 
Sources of Religion”), the usual form of the title, in the Bibliography. 

2 An important city of southern Persia; sce Yaqut, Geog., II, 211. 

7 See n. 15. Instead of af‘al (“actions”), Flügel has aflak (“celestial spheres”). 

*8 This refers to the question of whether or not a believer might have a vision of 


God in Paradise by means of his own eyesight. See Ash‘ari, Theology of al-Ash‘ari, 
Chap. IV. 


in the name of Allah, the Merciiul, the Compassionate 
The Fourth Section of the Fifth Chapter 


of the book Al-Filirist, with accounts of the scholars and the names of 
the books which they composed. It includes accounts of the theologians 
of the Khawdérij, with the names of their books t 


Thus saith Mubammad ibn Ishaq jal-Nadim): Alchough the 
leaders of this group [the Khawarijj were numerous, not all of 
them composed books. Furthermore, we may not have received 
information about some of them who, though not known to have 
written books, did actually write them, for their books were con- 
cealed and guarded. 


Among Their Theologians: AL Yama ibn Ribab 

He was one of the leaders and chiefs of the Khawanj. He started 
as one of the Tha‘alibah, but later changed to the doctrines of the 
Bayhasiyah* He was a debator, a theologian, and a writer of books, 
among which there were: 
The Created [the Quränj; Oneness; Judgments of the Believers; 
against the Mu'tazilah, about predestination; Discourses; Proofs of the 
Imamate of Abii Bakr; Refutation ofthe Mariah, against the Mu'tazilah, 
about predestination; Refutatiou of Hammad ibn. Abi Hanifah. 


Yahyd ibn Kamil 

Abt “Ali Yahya ibn Kaznil ibu Tulaybah al-Jal bdar was at first 
au associate of Bishr al-Marrisi and one of the Murp'ah. ‘Then he 
This title follows MS t944. 
For these sects see the Glossary. 
This word is not clearly written in the Tonk and 1934 MSS, but evidently caries 
from. the Jahdar Tribe; sce Dhurayd, Gereal., p. 243. 


1 
3 
3 
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changed over to the doctrine of the Ibädiyah. Among his books 
there were: 


The questions transmitted from him to je‘far ibn Harb, entitled The 
Maguificent (Al-Jalilah}; The Created [the Qur'an]; Oneness, a refuta- 
tion of the Ghulat and the sects of the Shiah. 


Al-Sayrafi 

He was Abū “All Muhammad ibn Harb, one of the theologians 
of the Khawéarij and a Hilali from the Banfi Hilal? Among his 
books there Were, eee, 


“Abd Allah ibn Yazid al-Ibadi 
He was one of the greatest of the Khawiarij and one of their 
theologians. Among his books there were: 


Oneness; against the Mou'tazilah, Al-Istifi’ah, Refutation of the RAfidah. 


Hafs ion Ashaym 
He was one of the Khawarij, among whose books there was 
Schisms and Their Refutation, quoted from Jubayr ibn Ghalib. 


Among Their Men Who Were Dialectic Metaphysicians 
Salih, Da@iid, and Ziydd al-A’sam. They wrote controversial 
epistles, but no book of theirs is known, 


Among the Leaders of the Ibadiyah Who Did Write Books 
lordhim ibn Ishaq al-Ibadi, among whose books there were: 


Refutation of the Qadarivah; ‘The Imamate. 


Salih al-N&ji 
Fle was one of the important men of the Bani Najiyah.® Among 
his books there were: 


Oneness; Refutation of Those Who D saprec, 


4 Sec Khallikan, I, 244, for this tribe. 
t For this tribe, see Durayd, Geneal., p. 146 bottom; Qutaybah, Ma'arif, p. ss. 
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Al-Haytham ibn al-Haytham 
He was also a Naji from the Bani Najiyah.6 Among his books 
there were: 


The Imamate; Refutation of the Heretics. 


Khattab ibn ———— 
Among his books there were: ————. 


6 This sentence is in the Tonk MS alone. 





in the name of Allah, the Merciful, the Compassionate 


The Fifth Section of the Fifth Chapter 


of the book Al-Fihrist, with accounts of the scholars and the names of the 
books which they composed. It includes accounts of the pilgrims, the 
ascetics, the devotees, and the Siifis who were theologians by means of 
mental seizures and hallucinations. 


Thus saith Muhammad ibn Ishag [al-Nadim]: I have read written 
in the handwriting of Abii Muhammad Ja‘far al-Khuldi, who was 
one of the leaders of the persons who became Siifis, a pious man and 
an ascetic, and I have also heard him relate this same statement, the 
one I read written in his handwriting, and which was as follows: 


I took [the following list of ascetics] from al-Junayd Abi al-Qasim ibn 
Muhammad, who said to me, “I took it from Abū al-Hasan. al-Sari ibn 
al-Mughallis al-Sagati, and al-Sari from Ma'riif al-Karkhi, Ma’‘rif al- 
Karkhi having taken it from Fargad al-Sanji, and Farqad in turn from 
al-Hasan al-Basri. Al-Hasan took it from Anas ibn Malik. Al-Hasan, 
furthermore, met with seventy of the men who fought at the Battle of 
Badr.” 


The Names of the Devotees, Ascetics, and Stfis, as Listed in the 
Handwriting of Jafar ibn Nusayr al-Khuldi? 


1 The title is taken from MS 1934. The word translated “pilgrims” is al-suyydah, 
which might also mean persons who travel about, seeking pious exercises. ‘The 
word translated “hallucinations” might mean “psychological suggestions.” 

2 The phrase following the word “Stfis” is not found in the Tonk or 1934 MSS. 
Instead, they have simply the words “from his handwriting.” This list should be 
compared with the names given by ‘Ali s. “Uthman, pp. 88 f£, and ‘Abd Allah, 
Al-Luma‘, pp. xxiii ff Most of the names can also be found in Sha‘rini, Tabaqdt, 
and ‘Attar, Memorial des saints. 
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Al-Hasan ibn ‘Ali al-Hasan al~Basri, already mentioned; Muham- 
mad ibn Sirin; Harim ibn Hayyan; ‘Algamah al-Aswad; Ibrahim 
[ibn Yazid] al-Nakha‘; al-Sha‘bi; Malik ibn Dinar; Muhammad 
ibn Wasi’; ‘Atā al-Sulami; Malik ibn Anas; Sufyan al-Thawri, 
mention of whom will follow; al-Awzd‘i, mention of whom will 
follow; Thabit al-Bunini; Ibrahim al-Taymi; Sulayman al-Taymi, 
already mentioned; Fargad al-Sabakhi; Ibn al-Sammak; ‘Utbah 
[ibn Sallam] al-Ghulim; Salih al-Murri, who was a villager; 
Ibrahim ibn Adham; ‘Abd al-Wahid ibn Zayd; Ibn al-Munkadir; 
Muhammad ibn Habib al-Farisi; al-Rabi’ ibn Khuthaym; Abi 
Mu‘awiyah al-Aswad; Ayyiib al-Sakhtiyani; Yisuf ibn Asbat; 
Abū Sulayman al-Dardni; Ibn Abi al-Hawari; Da’iid al-Tai; Fath 
al-Mawsili; Shayban al-Ra‘i; al-Mu‘afa@ ibn ‘Imran; al-Fudayl ibn 
‘lyad. 


Yahya ibn Mu'‘adh al-Razi 

He was one of the ascetics who practiced nighttime prayer and was 
a devotee with a number of disciples. He died during the year two 
hundred and six [a.p. 821/22]. Among his books there was Desire of 
the Desirous (Murad al-Muridin).° 


Al-Yamdani* ‘Umar ibn Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam, surnamed 
Abū Hafs 
He was one of the ascetics who engaged in Stifi practices. Among 
his books there was Rising at Night and Nighttime Prayer. 


Bishr ibn. al-Harith 

He was a devotee and ascetic who died during the year two 
hundred and twenty-seven [a.p. 841/42]. Among his books there 
was Asceticism. 


The Names of the Authors among the Ascetics and Siifis, with 
Mention of the Books Which They Composed 


3 In the Flügel edition the title is incomplete. 
4 The Tonk MS omits the passage about al-Yamini and gives the paragraphs 
preceding and following in a different order. 
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Al-Harith ibn Asad | 

He was [called] al-Muhasibi al-Baghdadi.® He was one of the 
ascetics and theologians who taught piety with asceticism in the 
world (worldly affairs). He was also a preacher. He was, moreover, 
a legal authority and a theologian who produced books about the 
Hadith and was acquainted with the schools of thought of the 
ascetics. He died during the year two hundred and forty- three 
[A.D. 857/58]. Among his books there was Reflection and Considera- 
tion. 

Al-Khatib [al-Baghdadi] said, “He wrote many books about 
asceticism, the fundamentals of religion, and refutation of the 
Mu tazilah.’”6 


‘Abd al-'Aziz ibn Yahya al-Makki 

He belonged to the group of al-Harith [ibn Asad]. He was 
‘Abd al-‘Azīz ibn Yahya ibn ‘Abd al-Malik ibn Muslim ibn Maymiin 
al-Kinani, a theologian and leader (in the forefront), an ascetic and 
devotee. He wrote books about theology and asceticism. He died 
——-—-. Among his books there was The Turning Aside, about what 
occurred between him and Bishr al-Marisi. 


Mansur ibn ‘Ammir 
He was surnamed Abii al-Sari and was an irreproachable ascetic. 
The [writings] by Manstir he called sessions, not naming them 


books.” 


About the concealed; Embellishment (Al-Dibaj); Description of the 
Camel;§ The Way;® about mention of death; about the excellence of 
thought with (knowledge of) Allah; about the choice and religion;! 


5 MS 1934 omits al-Baghdadi. 

€ In MS 1934 this paragraph is an insertion in a different handwriting. It is a 
quotation from Baghdadi, Ta’rikh, VII, 211 1. 18 (see Bibliography). Al-Khatib 
al-Baghdadi was almost certainly born about twelve years after the death of al-Nadim. 

7 The word majlis (“session”) rather than kitab (“book”) precedes each title in 
this list. | 

e This may be al-ibl (“camel”) or al-aball (“hypocrite”). 

° Fliigel gives al-sabil (“way”), whereas MS 1934 has a word like al-nayl (“reaching,”’ 
“acquiring’’) or al-nil (“azure”). The last two forms also have other meanings. 

10 The word translated as “choice” is al-‘inah, which has so many meanings that 
it is impossible to be sure exactly what it signifies in this passage. 
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about affliction! The Clouds over the People in (of) the Fire; about 
‘Wait for us, that we may borrow from your light; about plunging 
into the fire; The Assignment to Allah, Exalted and Sublime;™ Following 
Tracks in the Raid: The Covered, about mention of death. 


Al-Burjulani 

He was Muhammad ibn al-Husayn, surnamed Abii Ja‘far. He 
was one of those who composed books about asceticism and absti- 
nence. He died ————. Among his books there were: 


Companionship (Communion); The Enslaved by Love;'* Bountifulness 
and Generosity (Al-Jūd wa-al-Karam); Holy Aspiration (Al-Himmah) ; 
Patience (Al-Sabr); Obedience (Al-Ta‘ah). 


‘Utbah [ibn Sallam| al-Ghulam 
He was one of the ascetics, among whose books there was his 
epistle about rites of the pilgrimage. 


Ibn Abi al-Dunya 
His name was ‘Ubayd Allah ibn Muhammad ibn ‘Ubayd,!” 
surnamed Abii Bakr. He was from the Quraysh, from the offspring" 


11 The Arabic for “affliction” is al-balā. For a better understanding of this word, 
see ‘Ali B. “‘Uthman, p. 388. 

12 This evidently refers to Judgment and Hell, but no reference has been found 
in the Qur’an to identify the metaphor. 

13 This quotation is from the Qur’an 57:13. In the clause which follows, MS 1934 
gives “into the fire.” Flügel erroneously has “into the fire” with “that we may 
borrow from your light” in the wrong position, and as a separate “session.” 

14 “Assignment to” is in Arabic al-farad ‘ala, from MS 1934. It might also mean 
“payment to.” Flügel gives al-‘arad ‘ala, which might mean “request to,” or one 
of many other meanings. 

15 “Following tracks” is the suggested meaning of an unusual form given by 
Flügel as al-taq fürīyah. The form given in MS 1934 looks like al-tafqiiriyah, an 
unidentified word. It may be a form implying “poverty” or else in a different 
sense referring to a camel with a broken back. 

16 This refers to the love of God. For the Sifi terms in the four titles which 
follow, see ‘Ali B. ‘Uthmin as follows: al-jiid, p. 317; al-himmah, pp. 155, 235; 
al-sabr, p. 86; al-fa‘ah, pp. 203, 226, 287. 

17 Flügel gives this name in its complete form, as translated. The 1934 and ‘Tonk 
MSS give the name in complete form except for a blank space after the last ibn, 
where Flügel includes ‘Ubayd. Taghri-Birdi, Part II, p. 86, has ‘Abd Allāh instead 
of ‘Ubayd Allah. 

18 Fliigel gives wald’ (“relationship”), whereas the 1934 and Tonk MSS have 
wuld (“offspring”). 
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of ————-. He served as tutor to al-Muktafi bi-Allah and was also 
a devotee and an ascetic, acquainted with historical traditions and 
quotations. He died on Tuesday during the fourteenth night of 
Jumada al-Akhirah [the sixth Muslim month], in the year two 


hundred and eighty-one [a.p. 894/95]. Among his books there 
were: 


The Deceits of Satan; The Dream (Magnanimity); Understanding 
(Fiqh) of the Prophet, for Whom Be Peace;}° The Reproach of Amuse- 
ments; The Reproach of Obscenity; Pardon (Compassion); The 
Reproach of Intoxicating Liquor; Affirmation; The Excellence of the 
Month of Ramadan; Charity of al-Fitr;2° The Marrying of Fatimah, 
for Whom May There Be Peace; [Qur’anic]| Reading; Voices 
(Sounds); Command for Good and Interdiction of Evil; Solicitude, 
Sorrow, and Grief. 

Sincerity and Resolution; Pestilences; Patience and Civilities of 
Speech; Rare Forms (Unusual Anecdotes); Desired Aims; Followers; 
Traditions of the Quraysh; Reproach of the World; Description of the 
Scales (al-Mizan);?*> Description of al-Sirat;?4 Al-Mawgif;® The Tree 
of Tuba;2® Sidrah al-Muntahi;?”? The Noble Qualities of Good Dis- 
positions; Mention of Death and the Tombs; Action of al-Munkar;?® 
Piety; The Rites of the Pilgrimage of Malik ibn Dinar. 


19 For the Sufi use of fiqh (“understanding”) see “Abd Allah, Al-Luma', p. 6. 

20 Tt is the custom for Muslims to give alms at the feast called I‘d al-Fitr at the 
end of Ramadan. For the Sifiidea of charity, ibid., p. 42. ) 

1 Fitimah was the Prophet’s daughter married to ‘Ali. The translation follows 
MS 1934 for the pious phrase. Flügel gives “May Allah be well pleased with her.” 

22 At this point the Tonk MS introduces a title which is not given in this trans- 
lation because it is not found elsewhere and is probably an error. 

23 These were the scales used to weigh souls on the Day of Judgment. See Qur’an 
42:17; 55:7-9. 

24 Al-sirat was used for the “right way” and also for the bridge over which the 
righteous passed to cross the flames of Hell to Heaven. See Qur’dn 1:6(5); 6:126 
(127); 38:22(21). See also the The Holy Quran, edited by A. Yusuf ‘Ali, n. 2518 to 
Stirah 19, v. 71. 

25 This probably refers to the place of the Last Judgment, but may also refer to a 
pilgrimage station, especially the stopping place by Mount ‘Arafat. 

26 A legendary tree in Heaven. It is not mentioned in the Qur’in, but the Qur’dn 
13:29 speaks of fiba as the blessedness of the hereafter. 

27 A tree in the seventh Heaven. See Richardson, Dictionary, p. 817. 

28 One of the two angels of death who examined and sometimes punished the 
dead in their graves. See “Munkar,” Enc. Islam, II, 724. 


4.60 CHAPFTFER PIYE 
ibn al-funayd®? 
His name was --—— ~ Among his books there were: 


Love (Al-Mahabbah); Fear (Al-Khawf), Abstinence from Evil (Al- 
Wara'}; The Pious (Al-Rahban}. 


Al-Misri, Abū al-Hasan “AH ibn Muhammad ibn Alwmad 

He was by origin from Samarra, but he moved to Egypt, later 
returning to Baghdad. Iis birth was at Simarra during the year 
two hundred and fifty-seven [A.p. 870/71], and there he was brought 
up. He was pious and an ascetic. He was a jurist acquainted with 
the Hadith. He died during the year three hundred and thirty-eight 
laD. 949/50}. Among his books about asceticism there were: 
The Great Book, which mceluded forty chapters, among which there 
were: Rising at Night for prayer]; Bound by Mutual Lave; Constant 
Awareness fof God]; Silence; Fear; Reepentence; Patience, Portents 
and Persons Possessed by Spirits; The Small Compendium for Morals; 
The Hadith about Asceticism;8* the new book about reconciliation; 
Sincerity. 

lic also wrote [books] about the law: 
‘Rites of the Pilgrimage; Ritual Purification; Prayer; Shares of In- 
heritance; Intention [probably for prayer]; The Poor Tax; Fasts; 
Superiority of Poverty over Riches” 


Another Group of Persons Who Became Siifis 


Ghulam Khalil 

His name was ‘Abd Allah ibn Abmad ibn Muhammad ibn Ghallab 
ibn &hälid ibn Fards al-Bab, known as Ghulam Khalil. He died 
rutin . Among his books there were: 


23 “Whis was not the famous Ibn al-fusayd sirnamed Aba al-Qisim, 

89 “To tnderstand the titles, sce “AH s. “Uthinin, pp. 197, 175, 304 for abetahabbah ; 
p. ayi for ab-kheawf, p. r7 for al-ward'. Abrahbdn means excessively fearful of Hell 
and is evidently the word intended here rather than ¢l-rahbdn (monks). 

u The Tonk MS has abiyi signs,” “portents’}, MS 1934 docs not make the 
word clear, while FHigel has al-indfh (“temales’’). 

+ ‘This probably quoted sayings of the Prophet about renunciation. 

88 Bor trapsliterations of the Arabie terms for these titles, see “AH m “Uithm4an, 
Index 2, p. 432. Arberry, Sufism, also explains the rites mentioned in this passage. 

84 For ghuldim, see Glossary, 
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Petition (Prayer, Al-Du'a’}; Attachment to Allah, May Elis Name Be 
Glorified; Prayer (Al-Salih); Sermons. 


Sahl ai-Tustari 

He was “Abd Allah ibn. Yinus ibn ‘isi ibn “Abd Allah ibn Baf 
alPustari. He became a S0, He died —-- . Among his books 
there were: 
Moments (Subtilities) of the Lovers [Lovers of Allah]; Sermons of 
Those with the Knowledge: The Answers of Men of Conviction. 


Fath al-Mawsili 

He was by origin a maniliik [white-skinned slave] and was one of 
the ascetics who became a Stiff. No book of his is known, but his 
words are remembered and his expressions are still current. 


Abit Hamzah the Safi 

His name was Muhammad ibn tbrahinn., Among his books there 
were: 
Those Who Succeeded’! among Persons Traveling about Seeking Piety, 
the Devotees, and Persons Who Became Siifis—it was quoted by a Sif? 
named Abti al-Hasan Ahmad ibn Muhammad al-Dinawari, and I have 
seen this as belonging to this mani?” Substitutes: Abodes of the Devotees. 


Muhammad ibn Yahya 
He was al-Azdi or al-Adami, Iam not sure which. Amon g his 


books there was Trust, which was quoted by Abi “AH Muhammad 
ion Ma'n ibn Hisham al-Oan. 


Al-Junayd [Abii al-Qasim] 

Ge was [al-Junayd] ibn, Muhammad iba al-funayd, nota descende 
ant of the first one. He was one of the theologians of the Sufi 
doctrine, and he lived after three hundred AD. g12/ 43138 | 


8 See “AP a. “Uthoiin, pp. 100, 982, for the Safins of ‘arf (know). 

“ Kor the word translated “succeeded,” Flügel gives alununtammin, whereas the 
Tonk MS bas the simpler and perhaps more accurate form, al-mutinunin, The word 
probably signifies those who achieved ecstatic union with the Deity. 

H The Tonk MS gives this version, whereas Flügel repeats the words translated 
as “and among his books there were,” 

8 Although mentioned briefly, this was a well-known mystic and ascetic: see 
Biog. Index. The year three hundred is probably an error, as Khallikin, 1, 438-49, 
says he dled AD. 910, 
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Statement about the Doctrines of the Isma iliyah®® 


What Abi ‘Abd Allah ibn Rizam said in his book in which he 


refuted the Isma‘iliyah and exposed their schools of thought, I am - 


presenting in Abū ‘Abd Allah’s own words, so that I can be free 
from responsibility for the truth and falsehood of the matter. 

He said that “Abd Allah ibn Maymiin, this Maymiin being known 
as al-Qaddah, was from the people of Qūraj al-‘Abbas*® near the 
city of al-Ahwaz. His father was Maymiin, to whom was related 
the group known as al-Maymuniyah. This [sect] seemed to be 
attached to Abū al-Khattab Muhammad ibn Abi Zaynab, who 
declared the divinity of “Ali ibn Abi Talib, for whom may there be 
peace.” 


39 “Doctrines” (madhahib) is taken from the Tonk and 1934 MSS. Flügel gives the 
singular form, madhab. The background of the Isma‘ili sect is as follows: The 
Shit branch of Islam claimed that only the direct lineal descendants of the Prophet, 
through his daughter Fatimah and her husband ‘Ali, had the right to be the caliphs. 
The 6th imam or lineal descendant, who died A.D. 765, was Ja‘far al-Sadiq (see 
Hitti, Arabs, p. 442, for a list of the imams). Ja‘far al-Sadiq had numerous sons. 
One of the younger of these was regarded as his father’s legal successor. He was 
Misa al-Kizim, whose followers form the main branch of the Shi‘ah in Irin, 
Southern ‘Iraq, and other places. Another son was Isma‘il, who died prematurely, 
but his son known as Muhammad al-Maktiim claimed the right to the succession 
for his branch of the family. His followers formed the Isma‘iliyah. This group 
developed a secret underground movement which for a number of generations 
threatened the existence of the ‘Abbasid caliphate, their headquarters being at 
Salamiyah, between Hamih and Palmyra, in Syria. The genius who organized this 
underground movement was Maymtn. Some scholars think that he was the same 
person as Muhammad al-Maktiim, but it is more probable that he was a retainer 
attached to the descendants of ‘Ali. Maymiiin and his son ‘Abd Allah organized the 
Isma‘ili conspiracy, which had branches in Persia, al-~Yaman, and Fatimid North 
Africa. The representatives of the Isma‘iliyah still existing today are the Bohra of 
India and the Khojas, whose chief is the Agha Khin. See “Ismia‘iliyi,” Enc. Islam, 
II, $49; Shahrastani (Haarbriicker), Part I, p. 219. 

40 As the Tonk MS gives a different spelling and the name is not listed by Yaqit, 
this was probably an unimportant village. 

41 The sect following Abū al-Khattab was called the Khattabiyah, so that this 
group was perhaps attached to Maymiin to start with and later absorbed by the 
followers of Abt al-Khattab. It is not to be confused with the Maymiiniyah branch 
of the Khawirij. See Baghdidi (Halkin), pp. 32, 62~65, 74; Ivanov, Ibn al-Qaddah, 
p. 92 ff. 

«2 The Flügel edition gives a different pious epithet: “May Allah be well pleased 
with him.” The translation follows the Tonk and 1934 MSS. 
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Maymiin and his son were Daysaniytin® and for a long time 
‘Abd Allah [the son] propagated the [Isma’‘ili| doctrine as a prophet. 
He appeared to work miracles, declaring that the earth would 
roll up for him, or stretch to wherever he wished in the shortest 
possible time. He also used to give out news about what was 
happening in distant places. He had agents in the localities where he 
wished and, as he was kind to them, they helped him with his 
intrigues. They had birds which they set free to go from different 
localities to the place where he was, bringing news from their 
regions; so in this way he deceived them. 

He moved to live at “Askar-Mukram, but he was so hard pressed 
that he fled from there. Two of his houses in a locality known as 
Sabat Abi Nūh were demolished. One of them was rebuilt as a 
mosque, but the other is a ruin to this day. Upon going to al-Basrah 
to dwell with a group of the descendants of the ‘Agil ibn Abi 
Talib,4® he was again so hard pressed that he fled to Salamiyah*’ 
near Hims, where he purchased estates. 

When he dispatched propagandists to Sawad al-Kufah,** there 
was a [favorable] response from a man of that district known as 
Hamdan ibn al-Ash‘ath, nicknamed Qarmat because of the shriveling 
of his back and leg.4® This Qarmat was a farmer and a cattle drover 

43 This was the sect found by Ibn Daysin and regarded as very heretical by the 
Muslims. 

44 The Tonk MS gives this story more clearly than the other versions do. ‘The 
last word of the paragraph, “them,” refers to the people whom Maymiin deceived 
and who lived in his immediate neighborhood. 

45 ‘Askar-Mukram was a city of southwestern Persia and Sabat Abi Niih was 
probably a street or locality in the city. See Yaqtit, Geog., I, 676; “ “Askar Mukram,” 
Enc. Islam, 1, 488. 

46 For this tribe, see Durayd, Geneal., p. 39; Qutaybah, Ma‘arif, p. 102. 

47 The old Salamyah or Salamiyah on the edge of the desert east of Hamah and 
Hims and west of Palmyra is still the center of some 3 5,000 members of the Isma‘iliyah. 
See Yaqiit, Geog., M, 123; “Salamiya,” Enc. Islam, IV, 93-94. 

48 Sawiad al-Kiifah was a region of irrigated lands near the ancient Babylon. 
The Arabic word for a propaganda agent is al-da‘i, plural al-du‘ah. The word for 
propaganda is al-da‘wah. 

49 For the origin of this name, see Hitti, Arabs, p. 444 n. 3; for the man see 
Baghdādī (Halkin), p. 110; ““Karmatians,” Enc. Islam, II, 767; Silvestre de Sacy, I, 
clxix n. 1; clxxiv. 
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in a village known as Qass Bahram, or Ras Qarmat.5® He was a 
crafty person, who enlisted to take part in his propaganda move- 
ment ‘Abdän, the [alleged] author of books which were composed 


and for the most part falsely attributed to him.*! ‘Abdān played his - 


part in the propaganda in Sawad al-Kiifah, while Qarmat stayed 
at Kalwadhi. “Abd Allah ibn Maymiin also assigned one of his sons 
to al-~Talaqan so he could correspond with him. This was during 
the year two hundred and sixty-one [A.p. 874/75]. 

When ‘Abd Allah died, his son Muhammad ibn ‘Abd Allah 
succeeded him. Then when Muhammad died, there was disagree- 
ment among their propagandists and the members of their sect.5* 
Some of them thought that his brother Ahmad ibn ‘Abd Allah was 
the successor, while others believed that the person to follow him 
was his son, also named Ahmad but nicknamed Abii al-Shalaghlagh 
(al-Shala‘la’). 

Then after that there arose in the movement Sa‘id ibn al-Husayn 
ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn Maymin. This Husayn died while his father 
was alive, but even previous to the time of Sa‘id the [Isma‘ili] 
propaganda had spread among the Bani al-“Ulays of the Kalb 
Tribe.’ 

After leaving al-Basrah, ‘Abd Allah and his sons continued to 
press the claim that they were descended from ‘Agil® and had 
determined the genealogy [of his descendants] at al-Basrah. Due 
to the sons of ‘Abd Allah the propaganda spread throughout the 
land, as the agents went to al-Rayy, Tabaristan, Khurasan , al- 
Yaman, al-Ahsa’, al-Qatif, and Faris.5° 


60 Qass Bahram was evidently a hamlet at first named for a Christian and later for 
Qarmat; see Silvestre de Sacy, I, clxvii n. 1. 

51 For these books, see text near n. 84. 

52 Kalwadhi was a town east of Baghdad; see Yäqūt, Geog., IV, 301. Al-Talaqin 
was a large city in Khurasan. See Silvestre de Sacy, III, 491; I, cxcvi. 

53 MS 1934 and the Tonk MS make it.clear that the word translated “‘sect’’ is 
nihlah. 

54 Tabari, Annales, II, 2218 ff., in his account about the Ismi‘iliyah explains that 
the tribe of the Bant al-“Ulays ibn Damdam was a branch of the Banii Kalb Tribe. 

55 As ‘Aqil was a brother of the Caliph ‘Ali, relationship with his offspring gave 
prestige. 

66 Al-Ahsa’ and al-Qatif are on the east coast of Arabia. The 1934 and Tonk 
MSS give the final word as Faris, or southwest Persia, rather than al-Quds, given by 
Flügel. 
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Then Sa‘id went to Egypt, propagating the claim that he was a 
descendant of ‘Ali and Fatimah, with the name of ‘Ubayd Allah. 
There he associated with al-Nishari [the governor], being honored 
by the adherents of the sultan. As he consolidated’? his activities, 
information about him reached [the Caliph] al-Mu'tadid, who 
ordered his arrest. Accordingly, he fled to al-Maghrib®® where his 
propaganda was successful among two groups of the Berbers,” and 
where he met with experiences that are well known, the country 
facilitating things for him. 

When he saw that the descendant for whom he laid claim was not 
accepted, he caused to appear a young man who was a newcomer 
and whom he asserted to be a descendant of Muhammad ibn Isma‘il 
[al-Maktiim]. This was al-Hasan Abii al-Qasim, who was al-Q@ im 
bi-al-Amr,® following ‘Ubayd Allah. 


57 MS 1934 and the Tonk MS give tahazzag (‘consolidated’). 

58 This term is used for North Africa, but in this passage refers to what is today 
Tunisia. 

59 See “Berbers,” Enc. Islam, I, 698. 

80 This was the title by which he was known in history as the second Fatimid 
caliph. It signifies the one rising up in the affair after ‘Ubayd Allah. 

61 As the Fatimid, or Isma‘ili, caliphate almost wrecked the Sunnite regime of 
Baghdad, numerous authors tried to prove that the Fatimid caliphs were imposters 
and not true descendants of the Prophets daughter Fatimah. Other historians 
defended the authenticity of the Fatimid lineage, while some, including the author 
of Al-Fihrist, were neutral. See Khaldiin, Muqaddimah (Rosenthal), I, 41; Khaldiin, 
Histoire des Berbéres, I, 263; II, 496, 515, 528; Taghri-Birdi, Part IV, p. 75; Yaqut, 
Geog., IV, 694; Khallikan, II, 77; Silvestre de Sacy, I, cecli, translated from al- 
Nuwayri; Nizam al-Mulk, Siasset Namèh, pp. 269, 288; Baghdadi (Halkin), p. 107 ff; 
Magrizi, Itti ‘az al~Hunafa’, p. 57; Athir, Part VIII, p. 212. Other references can be 
found in Lewis, The Origins of Isma‘ilism, p. 101. 

The account in Al-Fihrist confuses the descendants of Muhammad al-Maktiim 
with those of Maymiin. See the Appendix to this translation, which is a table of 
succession which follows a letter written by Sa‘id al-Mahdi; see Hamdini, On the 
Genealogy of the Fatimid Caliphs. 

As all of these men were pretenders to the throne, they were sought after by the 
Baghdad police. Muhammad al--Maktiim may really have been the son of an elder 
brother named ‘Abd Allah but have pretended to be the son of Isma‘il, who had 
died prematurely, and was therefore not taken seriously by the police. He and his 
heirs lived in secret, first in Persia and later at Salamiyah in Syria. 

A great deal of light is thrown on the disputed question of the entrance of Sa‘id 
al-Mahdi into the line of succession, when it is realized that his father was evidently 
a younger brother and not the true heir to the imamate. This revealing information 
is contained in a quotation; see Husayn, Al-Majélis al-Mustansiriyah, 34th majlis. 
The passage evidently points to Muhammad Abii al-Shalaghlagh, who as the elder 
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During his [al-Qa’im’s] lifetime, such a contempt for the Shari‘ah* 
and the basic teachings of prophecy became evident among his 
followers that there rose up against him a man called Abū Yazid 


al-Muhtasib, whose real name was Makhlad ibn Kaydad. He was a _ 


Berber of the Zanata from the Bani Yifran,® an Ibadi and a Nik- 
kari.“ He was known as Sahib al-Himar. As his following and 
support grew in strength, he made war against him [al-Qa’im], 
besieging him in al-Mahdiyah until al-Hasan [al-Qa’im] died during 
the siege.® 

Then there ruled in his place his son Ismd‘il, who was surnamed 
Abū Tahir [al-Mansiir|. As he appeared to uphold the importance 
of the Shari‘ah, at the same time that Abii Yazid [Makhlad ibn 
Kaydad] supported the sect of the Ibadiyah, the populace turned 
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brother safeguarded the line of succession to the imamate. The quotation is as follows: 
“Each one of his own sons whom he appointed to the imamate died, so that not one 
child was left to this man safeguarding the succession. Accordingly, al-Hasan ibn 
Nuh ibn Hawshib, the propaganda agent (da‘i) by whom Allih had opened up 
al~Yaman, made a mantle upon which he wrote the name of the Imam al-Mahdi 
and he sent it to this guardian of the succession whose sons had died. He 
[Muhammad Abii al-Shalaghlagh] accordingly bestowed it upon the Imam al- 
Mahdi [his nephew].” 

This ancient record indicates that the son of a younger brother served as the heir 
during his lifetime. This temporary ruler or Fatimid caliph called the imam, was 
Saïd ibn al-Husayn ‘Ubayd Allah al-Mahdi, founder of the Fatimid dynasty in 
North Africa. When he died, the succession returned to the grandson of the elder 
brother, that is, to the grandson of Muhammad Abi al-Shalaghlagh. This grandson 
was the second Fatimid caliph, known as al-Q@im. As al-Hasan ibn Nih ibn 
Hawshib is not mentioned in Al-Fihrist, his name is not in the Biog. Index. 

° The Fatimids interpreted the Shari‘ah law and the Qur’an in an allegorical way 
so as to prove the divine right of their own rulers to be the true caliphs. For the 
heterodox law of the Fatimids, see their great legal code, Nu‘min, Da‘a’im al- 
Islam. 

6 The Tonk and 1934 MSS garble these.names, but they are evidently meant to 
be the Zanata Tribe and its important subtribe called the Bani Yifrin; see Khaldiin, 
Histoire des Berbéres, ITI, 179, 197. 

®t For Ibadi, see Glossary, Ibadiyah. MS 1934 gives Bakkiwi, which is evidently 
an error meant to be Nikkari, which was a branch which broke off from the 
Khawirij in North Africa; ibid., pp. 202 ff. 

6 Al-~-Mahdiyah was founded by Sa‘idal-Mahdi as a palace city about one hundred 
miles south of modern Tunis; see Yaqiit, Geog., IV, 694 1. 10; ‘‘al-Mahdiya,” Enc. 
Islam, TH, 121. 
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away from him [Makhlad], so that he was killed and crucified. 
This was during the year three hundred and thirty-six [a.p. 947], 
but by the year forty the contempt for the Shari‘ah throughout the 
land seemed to be similar to what it had been at the time of al- 
Hasan [al-Qa’im], so Allah hastened the death of Isma‘il [al-Mansiir]. 

His son, Maʻadd Abii Tamim, reigned after him. This Ma‘add 
died during the year ——- in the city of Misr, which he occupied 
in the year ———. There ruled in his place his son, Nizar ibn 
Ma‘add, surnamed Abii Mansiir [al-‘Aziz].6° 


From a Source Other than This Account 

During the year cighty-seven [a.H. 287: A.D. 900],°7 [Sa‘id ibn 
al-Husayn] ‘Ubayd Allah [al-Mahdi] sent Abi Sa‘id al-Sha‘rdni to 
Khurasan, where he gave a false impression to the leaders by 
professing to be a Shi'ii, leading people astray. When he died, al- 
Husayn ibn “Ali al-Marwazi took his place and became well estab- 
lished in the region until he was imprisoned by Nasr ibn Ahmad. 
He died in confinement. 

He was succeeded by al-Nasafi, who misled Nasr ibn Ahmad, 
enticing him to join the [Isma‘ili] movement, so that he approved 
paying an indemnity for the death of al-Marwazi [equal to] one 
hundred and nineteen gold coins (s., dinar) and for each gold coin, 
a thousand gold coins. He supposed that he was making this 
payment for the lord of North Africa, al-Q@’ im bi-al-Amr.®® 

When an illness overcame Nasr, confining him to his bed, he 
repented of having complied with al-Nasafi, making this publicly 
known. When he died, his son Näh assembled the legal authorities, 
making al-Nasafi attend also, so that they could examine, lay bare, 
and expose him. What is more, Nih brought light upon forty of 


°° Ma’add Abū Tamim is better known as al-Mu‘izz, the fourth Fatimid caliph, 
whose army invaded Egypt, occupying Misr (al~Fustit) in a.D. 969. He ordered 
the city of al-Qahirah to be built and his son, usually called al-‘Aziz, consolidated the 
regime in Egypt. 

8” The Flügel edition has thirty-seven, which is an error. 

*8 For light on this passage, see the Flügel edition, p. 188 n.2. 

6° This was the second Fatimid caliph, who was ruling in North Africa 
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the gold coins (s., dindr). Accordingly, he executed. al-Nasati 
aiong with the chiefs of the movement and the leaders who were the 
head men attached to Nasr, tearing them to pieces with every kind 
of violence.” 


Another Account 

The first one of the sons of |Mayniin] al-Qaddih to go 
to al-Rayy, Adharbayjan, and Tabaristan was a cotton carder. 
When he died his son succeeded him, and when his son also died, 
he was followed by a man known as Ghiyath. When he passed 
away his son succeeded him and also a man known as al-Makhziim,”* 
He in turn died and there took his place Abt. Hatim al-Warsnani, 
who was a dualist, then a Dahri, later becoming a zindig giving way 
to doubt.” 

As for al-Yarnan, Faris, and al-Ahsa’, the propagandists reached 
those regions either with “Abddn, the successor and brother-in-law 
of Hamdan [ibn al-Ash’ath) Qarmat, or there may have been agents 
preceding him: it is Allāh who knows. 


tt The point seems to be that if Nuk discovered forty of the gold cons in Kiurisin, 
they could not have been sent to encourage the revolution im North Africa, thus 
revealmg the double dealing of al-Nasafi, 

T Nasr ibn Abmad, the ruler of Khurasan, aD. 934-43 was persuaded to support 
the Imi cause by a favorite called alb-Nasafi, As the members of the Sdmanid 
dynasty desired to be as independent as possible from the government at Baghdad, 
Nagt evidently wished to encourage the members of the ism ‘H revelation not only 
in his own country but alse in North Africa, for if the caliph at Baghdad was busy 
defending himself against the Fitimid rebels in the west, Khurisin in the cast could 
be free from interference. 

When, however, the rulers son N@h realized that al-Nasafi was a fraud, he 
persuaded his sick father to make a public confession of having been cheated and to 
abdicate. Nahi then became the ruler and cleansed the realm of the Ismail: heretics, 
See Nizam al-Mulk, Stasset Namèh, pp. 268281; Blochet, Messtavisne, p. 67; “INagr 
B Ahmad Fave. Blan 1H, Soa: ““Samanids,” IV, 132-24. 

n The name is omitted ia the Tonk MS. It is written without consonant signs in 
the Fiigel version and MS 1oaq, but itis evidently meant to be the Isa propa- 
wandist Ja'far a-Makhaiint. Blochet, Messianinue, is perhaps mistaken ia confusing 
him with Abi Aldtie: al-Warsnang, 

78 See Glossary, Dahriyah. 

76 MS 1034 and Flügel have fasal, freely translated “giving way.” ‘The Tonk 
MS has fahil (was ignorant ™. 
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Another Account 

Before the period of the sons of | Mayatiin| al-Qaddali, there were 
persons close to the Magians and their |Sasinian| regime, for the 
restoration of which they strove. Sometimes {they worked] openly 
and sometines secretly with intrigue, causing things to happen 
which were illegal in Islam. 

le has been said that Abti Aduslim, chief of the “Abbasid movement, 
favored this cause and worked for it, but he was cut off before its 
attainment.” Among those who were dedicated (to the cause], 
coming out openly and making themselves known, there was Babak 
al-Khirrami, an account of whom will be given in the Ninth 
Chapter. 

One of the persons agreeing with “Abd Allah [ibn Maynifin) in 
connection with his movement was a man known as Muhammad ibn 
al-Elusayn, nicknamed Daydan, who was from the region of al- 
Karai, pens a secretary of Ahmad ibn ‘Abd alb Aziz ibn Abi 
Dulaf?® This man was trained in philosophy and skilled im the 
science of the stars astrology]. Belonging to the Shu‘tibiyah, he 
was bitter against the Islamic government. He believed with cer- 
tainty in the Universal Soul (al-Najs}, the Intelligence (al Agh, 
Time {al-Zamdn), Space (al-Makdn}, and Matter (a-Hayiild).?? Ee 
also supposed that there was control and spiritual action in the 
stars. 

In speaking about him, a reliable person told me that he believed 
he had discovered in the astral determinations that there would be a 
transition from the Bblāmic regime to the government of the Persians 
and to their religion, called the Majiisiyah. [This would take place] 
at the time of the cighth conjunction, as a movement in the Muthal- 
Jathah from the sien of Scorpio, indicating the Faith [of Islam, 
to the sign of Sagittarius, indicating the Persian religion. Fle also 


t See Masud, VE, 786. 

78 For al-Karai, a city near a)-Rustigq in Persia, see Yaatit, Grog., IV, 230 bottom, 
and Taban, Annales, Pare IH, p, 2176. This Abii Dulaf was the governor of 
Ibahin, Ap, 879, and must not be confused with al-€jasim ibn Jā ab Ipi, also 
called Aba Dulaf. PHigel misspelis the name, 

1 These were metaphysical terms used by the IsmitH as well as by the phias- 
ophers to express emanations from the deity; sec Dodge, Auafin Werdd, L, No. 3 
{fuly 1960}, rB4~88; Baghdddi (Halkin) pp. 194, LEG nn. 3, ú, 
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said that he [Muhammad ibn al-Husayn] used to exclaim, “Would 
that I might be the cause of this!’’78 
As he [Muhammad ibn al-Husayn] had extensive property, 


exalted enthusiasm, and great craftiness, he facilitated matters. for- 


the [Isma‘ili] movement, giving Ibn al-Qaddāh [Abd Allah ibn 
Maymiin| authority in connection with it and aiding him with funds. 
He met him at al-"Askar?® when he was setting out to seek the sultan’s 
court, before the time of Hamiilah,®° the vizier of Ibn Abū Dulaf, 
when he [Abii, Dulaf] rose to his rank®t of the governorship of 
al-Haramayn,® with attendance upon and admission to the service.® 

When he died at the sultan’s court, the movement was under the 
direction of Ibn al-Qaddah. This is what we know about this sub- 


ject, but it is Allah who can distinguish the truth regarding it from 
the falsehood. 


The Names of the Authors of the Books of the Isma‘iliyah and the 
Titles of the Books 
As ‘Abdan, who has already been mentioned,’* was the most 
prolific of the community in producing books and compilations, 
everyone writing a book attributed it to him. ‘Abdan had a cata- 
logue of the books which he compiled, among which there were: 


"8 The Muthallathah is the term used for the three stars called AeÀàrwrév or 
Tpiywvov, but here it more probably refers to signs of the zodiac, Here the trilogy 
is evidently Libra==Scorpio= Sagittarius. Probably several planets met in Scorpio, 
destined to meet later in Sagittarius. The translation is free. See “Astrology,” 
Enc. Islam, I, 496; “Muthallath,” Enc. Islam, II, 794 top. 

78 This was evidently ‘Askar-Mukram, a city of southwestern Persia; see “ ‘Askar 
Mukram,” Enc. Islam, I, 488. 

°° Flügel gives Hammawayh, who was the director of posts about A.D. 807; see 
Tabari, Annales, Part IH, pp. 712, 718, 764. MS 1934 has Hamilah, who was vizier 
to the family of Abū Dulaf. Muhammad ibn al-Husayn very likely left the service of 
Ibn Abi Dulaf in order to seek service with the caliph. Then Ibn Abi Dulaf was 
evidently honored as Governor of the Two Holy Cities and given a place at the royal 
court. Probably it was at this time that Hamiilah became his vizier. Both MS 1934 
and Flügel omit “Ibn” before Abii Dulaf, apparently an crror. 

®t Flügel has khutbah (“sermon”), but the word is probably meant to be hizah 
(“rank,” “dignity’’). 

82 Makkah and al-Madinah. 

"8 The word translated “service” is al-ta‘ah, probably implying service in the 
entourage of the caliph, although it may have a religious significance. For references, 
see n. 16. 

84 See n., $1, and also Khaldiin, Histoire des Berbéres, Il, 516. 
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The Millstone and the Wheel; Ordinances and Supports; The Shining; 
The Clear; The Field (Al-Maydan). 

Among his large books there were: | 
The Flames (Opinions); The National Events (Al-Malahim); The Goal 
(Purpose). 

These are books of attainment (bulghah)*® which are extant, being 
passed from hand to hand. It has, however, been said about the 
rest of the [books of the] catalogue, “We have never scen them, 
nor known anyone who has seen them.” | 


They [the Isma‘iliyah| Have Seven Stages, Which Are:86 


The First Stage, for the common people; the Second Stage, for persons 
somewhat more advanced; the Third Stage, for a person who has been 
with the movement for a year; the Fourth Stage, for a person who has 
been with the movement for two years; the Fifth Stage, for a person 
who has been with the movement for three years; the Sixth Stage, for a 
person who has been with the movement for four years; the Seventh 
Stage, in which there is the culmination and principal exposition of the 
movement. 


Thus saith Muhammad ibn Ishaq [al-Nadim|: I read this and 
found in it material weighty in disclosing things that are prohibited, 
and showing contempt for the laws and those who uphold them. 

During the past twenty years the movement has lost momentum 
and its propaganda agents have become fewer, so that I no longer 
see books compiled about it. At the beginning of the period of 
Mw'izz al-Dawlah, however, it was in evidence, accepted and di- 
vulged, with propagandists sought after in every region and district.8? 
This is what I have learned in this country [al-‘Iraq], but it is 


85 Bulghah probably signifies books which helped a convert to be promoted from. 
one stage of attainment to another in the Isma‘ili system. 

86 The word translated as ‘‘stages” is bdlaghdt. ‘This was probably the initiation 
system for a da ‘i, or propaganda agent, as the ordinary person could not be expected 
to complete such a long course. This passage should be compared with Maqrizi, 
Kitab al-Khitaf, Part II, pp. 227-35; Silvestre de Sacy, I, Ixx-clxxxvii; O‘Leary, 
Short History of the Fatimid Caliphate, pp. 21-32; Dodge, Muslim World, L, No. 2 
(April 1960), 140~41. 

87 This probably refers to the time when Mu‘izz al-Dawlah seized Baghdad, 
A.D. 945. 
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possible that the movement is continunig in the regious of al-Jabal 
and Khuräsän. 

ln Egypt the situation is obscure, for from the head of the moves 
inent ruling the region nothing appears, which explains what is 
being said about him and his forefathers. The matter is different 
Hrom what he claims]. Al-salim.** 


Among the Compilers (Authors) 
There was al-Nasaf?, who has already been inentioned, Among 
his books there were: 


intentions (Titles, Indications, Manners) of Religion; Sources of the 
Baw: The Chosen Movemeut.®* 


Abt Hatin al-Razi 
His name was ——~---. Among his books there were: 


The large book, Decoration, about four hundred leaves lin length]; 
The Compilation, about the law and other subjects,’ 


The Bana (Sons of} Hammad 

They were from al-Mawsil aud were supporters of the [[sma‘ili] 
movement in ai~fazirah aud of those imder its patronage, before 
ithe time when] Abii Ya qiib, the successor of the Imam al-Muaini, 
was at al-Rayy.* They compiled books, which they attributed to 
‘Abdan and among which there were: 


The Shining Truth; The Manifest Truth; In the Name of Allah, the 
Merciful, the Compassionate.” 


#8 The Fatimid caliphs did not explain the authenticiey of ther descent from 
Muhammad and bis daughter, Farimeh, so that there was uncertainty with regards 
to the metter, Aian (“greeting”) was a common form for ending a communi 
cation. 

03 Flügel seems to err in this tide. The translation is taken from the Tonk and 
1934 MSS, which have ALDa‘wah al-Muntakhabah (“The Chosen Movement’), 
referring to the Isma‘iyah. 

8 His famous book, Ai-tsidf, is not mentioned here. See Ivanov, Studies in Early 
Persian Ismailin, pp. go f 

H When ab-Nading was in al-Mawsi, he evidently heard of the Banit Hammad, 
who are not mentioned clhewhere. The Imam al-Mugini was almost certainly 
the Isma ‘Ti leader al-Nasafi, whose place was taken by ADG Ya'gii al-Sijstani, 
ius pupi, when he was kuled, asp. o43. See Hamdan, Sulophiyiin, po. 257, 252. 
Al-dazirah was probably northern ‘Iraq. 

MS 1934 omits “the Compassionate,” but the Tonk M&S and Flügel version 
include if, 
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A Man Known as lbn Haniddn 
His namie was —---—. I saw him at al-Mawsil, [where] he was 


continuing! the movement after the death of the sons of Hammad. 
He wrote many books, among which there were: The Seventh 
Philosophy; —~-—-—., 


Ibu Nafis 

He was Abū ‘Abd Allāh, a chief of the [Ismail] movement, whe 
was to have had the leadershi p as successor to Abit Ya'qiib.™* But 
Abū Ya'giib changed his opinion of him because of information 
which reached him. So he sent a company of Persians to kill hin 
treacherously in his house. No written book of his is known. He 
was killed during the year see- vn 


Al-Dabili i 

He was a rival of Abū “Abd Allāh [ibn Nafis, the two of them 
competing for the leadership. He outlived him by some years, 
LYING eee, Ele did not write any books. 


Al-Hasanahadht 

His name was --——- . Tsaw him when I went to him with a 
group of his adherents. Fle was dwelling in a quarter between the 
two palaces? and was elegant in manner, extraordinary in the style 
of his expression and speech and in what he recounted. He weut to 
Adharbayjan because of something which happened to him at 
Baghdad, after the exile of Shayrmadi, the Daylami, with whom lie 
had connections’ 


This may have been about the seventh stage of initiation among the 
Ismitiivah, which deale with philosophical matters (see n. 86}. If the Band 
Hammdd were leaders before aco. 943, when ab-Nasafi was killed, and ibn Hamdin 
seryed as loader after they died, Ie is likely that the author of Al Fihvist was a young 
man when he went to al-Mawsil and met this lemna tH leader. 

‘This is evidenth meant to be Abii Ye'goé ab-Sinstin?, who died soon after 
AD. O71. 

7 MS 1934 gives the form dar (house, The Tonk MS says “They beat him, 
treacherously and killed him.” 

1 “These were probably on the East Bank of che Tigris at Baghdad; sce Le Strange, 
Baghdad, map opposite p. agi 

a? The Tonk MS has, instead of this last phrase, “because he was exiled on account 
of hum” 
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Al-Hailaj: His Religious Beliefs and Accounts of Him, with the 

Names of His Books and the Books of His Followers 

His name was al-Husayn ibn Mangiir. There is a difference of 
opinion about his country and place of upbringing. It is said that 
he was from Khurasau, from Naysdbiir, ‘Then it is said that he was 
from Marw (Merv), and it is also said that he was from al-Talagan.™* 
Some of his adherents said. that he was from al-Rayy, while others 
said from al-Jibal,®* but nothing is clear about him or his town 
(region). 

I have read what was written in the handwriting of Abū al- 
Husayn ‘Uhayd Allah ibn Ahmad bn Abi Tahir: 


Al-Husayn ibn Manstir al-allaj was a crafty man and a conjurer who 
ventured into the Süti schools of thought, affecting their ways of speech. 

He laid claim to every science, but nevertheless [his claims) were fntile. 

He even knew something about the science of alchemy (al-kimiya}. He 
was ignorant, bold, obsequious, but courageous in the presence of snitans, 
attempting great things and ardently desirmg a change of governments 
(dynasties). Among his adherens he claimed divinity, speaking of divine 
union. He presented the tenets of the Shiab to the kings, but to the 
common people the doctrines of the Siifis. In enlarging upon this be 
claimed that the Divine Power had alighted within him, so that he was 
He, Almighty God, may He be glorified and sanctified. In connection 
with this he said “He is my nonexistence, exalted and great." 

He used to travel among the tawns. Then when he was arrested, he was 
turned over to Abd al-Hasan AR iha “Isa [the vizier], who upon examining 
him found that he lacked knowledge about the Qur'an and its sciences, 1 
as well as abont the law, the Hadith, and also the poctry and sciences of 
the Arabs. So “AH ibu “Isa said to him, “To learn about your purification 
and obligations will be mare profitable for you than the [writing of | 
epistles in which you do not know what yon are talking about. Low 


H See Yaatit, Geog, PY, 857, for Naysäbür; iV, sey, for Marw; TH, 491, tor 
Thagān. 

at See Vaqiit, Geog., H, 802, for Rayy; t, 14, 22, for Fibal. 

we Pfui (“divine union) is ecstatic union with God; see “altl,” Enc. flan, 
IE, 3333 Hallij, Akhbar L r39, 395; Shehadi, p. 26. 

‘a. A correction in MS 1934 suggests that this form. means monexistelice; sce 
Hallaj, Akkbdr, sect. 50, third line of the poem. When the mystic loses his sense of 
personal existence im ecstatic union, his personality is merged with that of God. 

482 These sciences are concerned with the grammar, language, Form of reading, 
theology, and law of the Qur’hin, as well as with the sayings of the Prophet. 
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often have you written ta the people, “Woe art thou, for Dhii al-Miirit3 
the scintillating is about to descend and after his scinullating to shine! 
Verily, what a great peed thon hast for training i” 

So he gave an order concerning him and he was tied up [for public 
tidicule|, first on the East Side in che vicinity of the Majlis al-Shurtahy, 
and then on the West Side? After that he was taken to the court of the | 
sultan and placed in prisou.? Ele was obliged to compromise with then 
about the Sunnah, bat they did not believe that he spoke sincerely. He 
was qnoted as claiming that at the start he nsed to call upon the favor of 
the family of Muhammad, ®® but he was slandered and taken off with a 
rope, 0 to be beaten with scourges. 

it is said that he appealed to Abu Sahi [ismall] al-Nawbekhti, who 
replied to his messenger, “Fam the head of a seer with thonsands of people 
backing me, who will follow him if] follow him. t?! So make hair grow 
on my forehead, for the hair there has disappeared. [ do not wish anything 
else from him.” The messenger, however, did not come back to him? 

One day he moved bis hand, scattering musk over the people. Another 
day he moved his hand, scattering money. ‘Then one of the discerning 
persons present said to him, “Now J sce well-known money, but I shal! 
believe in you, as will the people with me, if yon give ine money on which 
there is your own name and that of your father.” Ie replied, “Rut how? 
No such thing is made!” Then he [the questioner] said, “Whoever has 
caused something nonexistent to appear has produced something which is 
not made, 14 


1 “Dhe a-Nür” (“Lord of Light} probably refers to the Mahdi or Jesus Christ 
coming with flaming power on the Day of Judgment, An unpublished manuscript 
of ibn Aybak, p. 78, said that the Mahal would be like a “column of light, falling 
from Heaven to Fath,” 

14 fas kely that alb-biallaj] was tied up in Baghdad for the public to see, first at 
the east end and then ar the west end of the main city bridge, running from the. 
Majls al-Shurtah, or police station, to the start of the Khurisin Highway; see 
Le Strange, Baghdad, map following p. 106, 

10 See Hallas, Akbar, I, 231643. 

#8 The phrase translated “used to call upon the favor of the family of Muhhanimad” 
probably means that al-Halla claimed to be loyal to the Prophet. But they did not 
believe him. and slandered bim. 

18% Thiel gives jabai but questions its accuracy, so thar MS 1944 is probably right 
in giving habi (rape), 

48 Aba Sahi Iani 1 al-Nawhakhti was the intellectual leader of the Imamiyah. 

10? "This story should be compared with tle similar one told about al-Shalanaghdnl; 
set Chap. V, sect, 2, near n. 26. 

Ho Cf, Halll, Akhbar, I, 146. 
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He was handed over to Nasr al-Hajib," whom he misled. In his books 
there was written, “Verily, I am He who drowned the people of Nah 
(Noah) and destoyed ‘Ad and Thamiid.”" When his cause spread and 
became public, trustworthy information about it was given to the sultan 
[al-Muqtadir], who declared that he should be beaten with a thousand 
strokes and his two hands cut off. After that he burned him in the fire, 
at the end of the year three hundred and nine [a.p. 922]. 


The Reason for His Arrest 

I have read what was written in the handwriting of Abii al-Hasan 
ibn Sinan: 
The case of al-Hallaj became known and talk about it spread during the 
year two hundred and ninety-nine [A.p. 911/12]. The reason why he was 
arrested was because the postmaster at al-Siis passed through a locality 
in al-Sūs called al-Rabd fi al-Qat‘ah,4™4 where he saw a woman in one of 
the lanes exclaiming, “Leave me alone or FI tell [about you].” So he 
said to the Arabs with him, “Seize her!’ Then he said to her, “What’s 
the matter with you?” She denied [having spoken], until he brought her 
to his house and threatened her. Then she said, “Next to my house there 
has come to live a man who is known as al-Hallaj and who has a group of 
people coming to him secretly every night and day, saying unlawful 
things.” 

He forthwith turned to a band of his associates, who were adherents of 
the sultan, ordering them to raid the place. They did so and found a man 
with a white head and beard, whom they seized upon along with all that 


41 Abū al-Qasim Nasr was the chamberlain (al-hajib) of the Caliph al-Muqtadir. 

u2 Here al-Hallaj identifies himself with Allah. For the Flood of the time of 
Noah and the destruction of the Pre-Islamic tribes, see Qur’ān 7: 59~84. 

u3 There are different accounts of how al-Hallaj was punished, perhaps due to the 
fact that the word salb can mean either tied up for public ridicule or crucified. 
The preceding passage makes it clear that when he was first brought to Baghdad, 
al-~Hallaj was tied up on both sides of the Tigris for the public to revile. Then he was 
placed in prison, where for a time he gained the good will of the chamberlain, 
members of the court, and the Caliph al-Muqtadir himself. Later the vizier used 
his influence to have him executed. He was beaten and mutilated. It is likely that he 
was crucified before his body was burned. As the Muslims believed in bodily 
resurrection of the dead, this burning was a severe measure to take. Cf. Hallāj, 
Akhdr, I, 232, 304-12; also illustrations: I, 182; II, 622, 770, 916. 

114 Süs was the ancient Susa; see Yaqtit, Geog., III, 188; “al-Sūs,” Enc. Islam, IV, 
565. MS 1934 has “al~Rabd fi al-Qat‘ah,” which means “the Suburb in the Sepa- 
rated Quarter.” Compare this passage with Hallaj, Akhbdr, I, 228 ff. 
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he had with him, for there were quantities of coins, musk, clothing, saf- 
flower," ambergris, and saffron. Then he said, “What do you want from 


= me?” They replied; “You are al-Hallaj.”” He said, “No, I am not he and 


I don’t even know him.” 

They took him to the home of ‘Ali ibn al-Husayn, the postmaster, 
and imprisoned him in a house, making sure of him and taking over his 
notes, books, and cloth, while the news spread about the town, so that 
the people gathered to look at him. ‘Ali ibn al-Husayn, asked him, “Are 
you al-Hallaj?” He denied this. Then one of the men of al--Siis said, “I 
know him by a scar made by a blow on his head.” So they searched for 
this and found it. 

Now the sultan had arrested one of the young men of al-Hallaj known 
as al-Dabbas, whom he kept in prison for a long time, treating him abomin- 
ably. Then he released him and, after taking his guarantee and making 
him swear to look for al-Flallaj, he provided him with funds. While he 
[al-Dabbas] was going after him through the land, he happened to enter 
Siis at this time and to learn the news. He hastened to notify the sultan 
about the affair, confirming it. So he [al-Hallaj] was brought [to Baghdad | 
and there befell him what happened. 

The person who sought to have him executed, taking the initiative in 
the affair, was Hamid ibn al~—‘Abbis [the vizier]. The sultan was on the 
point of setting him free, as he |al-Hallaj] confused him, the servants, and 
the women. of his court by praying, amulets, and charms. He used to eat 
little, pray much, and fast for extended periods, so that he misled and 
captivated them.!"6 

Nasr |al-Hajib] al-Qushiiri called him “the Righteous Shaykh,” but 
he was mistaken™? so that Hamid brought the case to a definite conclusion, 
accusing some about the matter. Then he [al-Hallāj] said, “I invoke curses 
upon you!” [whereupon] Hamid exclaimed, “Now it is certain that you 
claim what you are suspected of!” So he was killed and burned.1!8 


us Hallaj, Akhbar, has “birds,” but MS 1934 and the Tonk MS confirm “safflower” 
as correct. This is a yellowish-red dye made from the flower of Carthamus tinctorius. 
Evidently al-Hallaj used this and other things to work magic so as to impress the 
illiterate people. 

ne For his miracles in the palace, see Hallaj, Akhbar, I, 235 fE 

u7 The Tonk MS adds three extra words here and also shows other variations, 
probably due to careless copying. l 

118 Tt is probable that al-Halläj cursed the vizier in a way which proved that he 
claimed divinity, thus giving final reason for execution. It is likely that this entire 
section. is quoted from Abt al-Hasan ibn Sinin. 
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Names of the Books of al-Hallaj!!® 


Ta (T) Sin(S). Al-Azal (Eternity) and the Greatest Jewel (Supreme 
Essence) and the Light-Giving Olive Tree;!° Letters of the Hadith, 
and the Eternal and Universal Names; The Shade Extended, the Water 
Poured Forth, and the Continuing Life; The Conception (Act of Be- 
coming) of Light, Life, and Spirit; Al-Sayhiir;"4 Explanation of ‘Say, 
He Allah is One’;!22 The Continuing in Eternity and Eternally Con- 
tinued; Recital of the Qur'an and the Furqān;!3 The Disposition of 
Man and the Explanation (Khalq al-Insin wa-al-Bayan); The Cunning 
of Satan and the Command of the Sultan; Roots and Branches.!*4 
Secret of the World and the One Sent (Raised from the Dead); Justice 
and Oneness;! Politics, Caliphs, and Governors (Emirs); Knowledge of 
Survival (Eternity) and Annihilation;° The Form of Things Which 
Overshadow; The Light of the Light;!27 Revelations (Supernatural 
Communications); Spheres, the World, and the One Who Knows; 
Praise of the Prophet and the Most Excellent Example;!8 The Unusual 
and the Clear [in Good Literary Style]; The [Primordial] Point” and 
the Beginning of Creation; The Resurrection and the Mystic Ecstasies 


1149 To understand these titles, consult Hallaj, Akhbar, II, 815-16; Halla}, Tawasin, 
pp. 1~8, 80 ff. Massignon has corrected the Flügel text by comparing it with a 
parallel list of titles. The translation follows the corrections. The Tonk and 1934 
MSS give some of these works, but confuse them. 

120 TẸ’ Sin are the letters at the beginning of Sirah 27, which according to a 
cryptic system stood for “Divine Apparition” (Ta) and “Eternal Glory of Allah” 
(Sin). See Massignon, Origines du lexique, pp. 81, 82. Al-Hallaj used these two letters 
for his short writings; see Hallāj, Tawdasin. For the light-giving olive tree, see 
Qur’an 24:35. 

121 Al] editions of Al-Fihrist have al-sayhiin, perhaps signifying Mt. Zion, but 
Hallaj, Tawdsin, p. 142 n. 1, is probably correct in suggesting al-sayhur, which 
indicates being scalded in hell; cf. Qur’4n 22:20(21). 

122 See Qur’an 112:1. 

123 See “Purkain,” Enc. Islam, Il, 120; Qurān 25:1; also Muslim World, XLV, 
No. 2 (April 1955), 109-12, an unsigned editorial entitled “The Criterion.” 

124 This title probably refers to principles and applications of the law. 

125 See Glossary, “Mu'tazilah,” for this phrase. 

126 In Arabic this is “Tim al-Baga’ wa-al-Fang’, evidently referring to the mystic 
practice of annihilation of personality in ecstatic union with God, giving a con- 
sciousness of the eternal. 

127 See Qur’an 24:35. 

128 The Arabic words translated as “most excellent example” are al-mathal al-a‘ld, 
mentioned in the Qur’an 30:27 (26). 

129 The Flügel text seems to be incorrect. The Tonk and 1934 MSS give al-nuqtah 
(“point”). Cf. Hallaj, Tawdasin, p. 29, and Massignon, Origines du lexique, p. 39. 
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(Resurrections); The Greatness and Majesty; Prayer and Divine Blessings 
(Prayer and Forms of Prayer); Treasures of Good Things, known as 
Separate Alif and Composite Alif.130 


The Ecstasies of Those with the Knowledge; 'The Nature of Aspects 
of the Qur’in and of Reasoning; Sincerity and Pure Intention (al- 
Ikhlas);82 The Examples and the Abwab: Certainty; Oneness (Al- 
Tawhid); “The Star When It Sets”;133 “THe Scattering Broadcast” ;134 
about ‘He who revealed to you the Qur’ān will return you to the phate of 
returning’; The Pearl, addressed to Nasr al~Qushiiri: Government 
(Politics), addressed to al-Husayn ibn Hamdan: He Is He;86 How He 
Was and How He Will Be;" The First Existence;!8 Red Sulphur; 
Al-Samari and His Answer; The Second Existence ;139 Kosor 
Analogy and Truth;™° Analogy (Form) with Figure of Speech. | | 


‘Abd Allah ibn Bukayr"™! 
He was one of the Shiah. He was quoted by al-Hasan ibn 


[ Ali ibn] al-Faddal. Among his books there was a book about the 
sources. 


Al-Husayn ibn Mukharaq 
He was one of the leaders of the Shi‘ah. Among his books 


there were: 


The Commentary; The Compilation of Science. 


80 See Hallaj, Tawdsin, p. 58, diagrams 4 and $s, and p. 100. 

8 Hallaj, Akhbar, II, 819 bottom, gives Mawdjid al-‘Arifin. For ‘arif, see Halläj 
Tawasin, p. 83; Massignon, Origines du lexique, p. 248 middle. ) ore 

82 See Massignon, Origines du lexique, pp. 191-92. 

183 See Qur’an 53:1. 

134 See-Ouran $127. 

186 See Qur’in 28:85. 

136 See Hallaj, Tawdsin, p. 129. 
See Hallaj, Akhbar, II, 641 bottom. On the margin of MS 1934 there is the 
note, “In this book there is going forward and backward.” 

188 See Hallāj, Akhbar, II, 561; and Qur’in 50:15 (14) for the first existence or 
creation. The next title probably refers to the Philosopher’s Stone. 

139 See Qur’in 50:15 (14) for the second existence or creation. 

140 See Hallaj, Akhbar, II, 568. 

141 This name and the seven which follow it are Shi scholars, who are mentioned 
by al-Tiisi but not by other well-known authorities. 


1 


go 
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Abii al-Qasim ‘Ali ibn Ahmad al-Kifi 


He was one of the illustrious members of the Imamiyah. Among 
his books there were: 
The Wills; a book about the law, according to the system of al-Mdazini.” 


Ibn Kirah 
Abū Sulayman Dr'üd ibn Kūrah was one of the people of 
Qumm.!* Among his books there was Compassion. 


Qunbarah 


His name was Ismi‘il ibn Muhammad. He came from the people 
of Qumm and among his books there was Knowledge. 


Al-Hasani 

He was Abii ‘Abd Allah, among whose books there were: 
Traditions about the Authorities on the Hadith; Traditions about 
Mu‘awiyah; The Virtues; Investigation (Uncovering). 


Al-Balawi 

His name was ‘Abd Allah ibn Muhammad al-Balawi, from Balli, 
a tribe of Egypt. He was a preacher, legal authority, and scholar, 
among whose books there were: 
Abwāb; Knowledge; Religion and Its Ordinances.’ 


Ibn. “Imran 

He was Abii Ja‘far Muhammad ibn Ahmad ibn Yahya ibn 
‘Imran of Qumm, a master of the law,“ among whose books 
there was Rare Forms (Al-Nawadir), a large book [properly] called 
Rare Forms of Learning (Nawadir al-Hikmah). This book, Rare Forms 


142 This title is found in the Tonk MS and Tiisi, p. 211, sect. 455, but not in MS 
1934 or the Flügel edition. k 

143 For Qumm, see Yäqüt, Geog., IV, 175. MS 1934 omits the name here, but 
includes it in the paragraph following. 

144 The words translated ‘‘master of the law” are in Arabic sdhib al-fiqh. This might 
also mean “having intelligence,” or with a more technical significance might mean 
“possessing an understanding of God,” presumably by means of mystic practices. 

145 The rest of this paragraph is not in either MS 1934 or the Fltigel text, 
but is taken from the Tonk MS. It should be compared with Tisi, pp. 273-74, 
sect. $98. 
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of Learning, comprises twenty-two chapters. The first one is “One- 
ness” (Al-Tawhid) and the last ones are “Ordinances” (Al-Hudiid), 
“Fines” (Al-Diydt), “Testimonies” (Al-Shahadat), “Law Suits” 
(Al-Qadayd), and “Judgments” (Al-Ahkau). He was one of the 
people of Qumm who became assimilated among the Arabs. 


The Zaydiyah"6 

Al-Da‘i ila Allah al-Imam al-Nasir li-al-Haqq al-Hasan ibn ‘Ali 
ibn al-Hasan ibn Zayd ibn “Umar ibn ‘Ali ibn Abi Talib, for whom 
may there be peace, belonged to the schisms of the Zaydiyah. He 
was born —-— and died during the year ———. Among his 
books there were: 


Ritual Purification; The Call to Prayer and the Performance of It 
(Al-Adhan wa- aldad Prayer; Sources of the Poor Tax (Usiil 
al-Zakat); Fasting; Rites of the Pilgrimage; The Journey (Al-Sayr) 
(or Ways of Life [Al-Siyar]); Oaths and Vows; The Pledge; Selling the 
Mothers of Children; Administration of an Oath; The Option to 
Purchase or Pre-empt Adjoining Property (Al-Shuf‘ah); Oppression 
(Plunder); Ordinances. 


These are all of his books that we have seen. Some of the Zay- 
diyah believe that he wrote about a hundred books, but we have not 
seen them. If some observer does sce any one of them while we are 


writing [this book], I will add it in its proper place, if Allah so wills. 


Al-Dai? ila al-Hagqq al-Hasan ibn Zayd ibn Muhammad ibn 
Isma‘il ibn al-Hasan. ibn Zayd ibn al-Hasan ibn ‘Ali, the Lord of 
Tabaristan 
He appeared there during the year two hundred and fifty [a.p. 

864] and died in Tabaristan ruling over it during the year two 

hundred and seventy [a.p. 883/84].8 Then there arose in his place 


146 See Glossary for this sect. 

u? The Isma‘iltyah used the term da‘i for a member of their religious and propa- 
ganda hierarchy, but here it signifies “the caller to righteousness.” These Zaydi 
leaders did much to bring the semi-pagan people of Daylam and Tabaristan to 
accept Islam. 

48 For the regions in this sentence and the one which follows, see ““Tabaristan,”’ 
Enc. Islam, IV, $79; “Dailam,”’ I, 896. 
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his brother al-Da‘i ila al-Haqq Muhammad ibn Zayd, who ruled 
al-Daylam. Among the books of al-Hasan there were: 


Compilation of the Law; The Explanation; The Proof, about the 
imamate. i 


Al-Alawi al-Rassit*® 

He was al-Qdasim ibn Ibrahim, the lord of Sa‘dah and one of the 
Zaydiyah, from whom was descended the Qasimiyah® branch of 
the Zaydiyah. Among his books there were: 


Drinks; The Imamate; Oaths and Vows; Self-Discipline (Siyasat al- 
Nafs); Refutation of the Rafidah. | 


Al-Hadi 
He was Yahya ibn al-Husayn ibn al-Qasim ibn Ibrahim al-Husani, 
among whose books there were: 


Prayer; Compilation of the Law. 


Al-Muradi 
Aba Ja‘far Muhammad ibn Manstr al-Muradi al-Zaydi was one 
of the Zaydiyah among whose books there were: 


The Large Commentary; The Small Commentary; Ahmad ibn ‘Isa; 
Nature of the Justly Appointed Imams (Imams Who Deviated); about 
ordinances, such as ritual purification, prayer, and other things, according 
to the [way of] reading books about the law. Then he wrote also, 
Al-Khamis [the army with its five parts]; his epistle to al-Hasan ibn Zayd 
in Tabaristan, in connection with the speech of some of those who were 
secking.154 


Al-Ayyashi 
Abū al-Nadr Muhammad ibn Mas‘tid al-'Ayyashi was one of the 
people of Samarqand. It is also said that he was one of the Bani 


149 Instead of al-Rassi, Flügel gives Bursi, which must be an crror. For al~Rassi, 
see “‘Rassids,” Enc. Islam, III, 1126. 

150 Bor Sa‘dah, sce Yaqiit, Geog., III, 389. For the Qiasimiyah, see Hakimi, Yaman, 
pp. 314-15. 

151 The Tonk MS has certain variations, but they are probably due to careless 
copying. This epistle may, perhaps, have been about the dialects of some of the 
pagan tribes in northern Persia who were sccking acceptance into Islim, so as to 
escape capture and slavery. 
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Tamim™ and a legal authority belonging to the Imamiyah branch 
of the Shi‘ah. He was one of those [scholars] of his period and time 
who was devoted. to an abundance of learning, his books being a 
matter of importance in the regions of Khurisan. | 
Junayd ibn Muhammad ibn Nu‘aym, surnamed Abii Ahmad, 
wrote to Abii al-Hasan ‘Ali ibn Muhammad al-‘Alawi a letter at 
the end of which there was a copy of the compositions of al- 


‘Ayyashi. Ih i ith thi 
yyashi. Ihave made my record in accordance with this arrange- 
ment of his adherent.158 


Commentary; Prayer; Ritual Purifications; Abridgment of “Prayer”; 


7 


Abridgment of “Menstruation”; Fasting; Abridgment of “Fasting”; 
Funerals; Abridgment of “Funerals”: Rites of the Pilgrimage; Abridg- 
ment of “Rites of the Pilgrimage”; The Instructed and the Educated; 
Maledictions; The Poor Tax; Division of the Poor Tax; The Poor Tax 
at the Breaking of the Fast; Drinks; Punishment for Drinking; Sacri- 
fices; Al-“Agiqah;1% Marriage; The Dowry; Divorce; Piety; Humble 
Replies; Adoration of the Qur’in;* The Agreement (Saying) between 
the Two Sayings; Knowledge of the Copyists. 


Medicine; The Dream; The Stars, Augury, Following the Traces,!5? 
and Divination by Flight of Birds; The Lot;#58 The Furgan;® The 
Difference between Legal and Ilegal Eatables; Sellers (Buyers); Advanced 
Payment; Al-Sarf;#©° The Pledge; Partnership; Competition; The 
Option to Purchase or Pre-empt Adjoining Property (Al-Shuf‘ah); 

12 See “Tamim,” Enc. Islam, IV, 643. 

153 Cf. Tusi, p. 317, sect. 290. These must be the titles of chapters or small 
monographs. 

184 Al-Tisi and Flügel give “menstruation,” which seems to be correct, although 
MS 1934 and the Tonk MS have Abridgment of the Abridgment. 

nee This may mean a sheep slaughtered for a newborn child, or a turban, or the 
foreskin removed at circumcision. 

156 Flügel suggests that this may be tajwid (“intonation”), but both MS 1934 and 
the Tonk MS give clearly sujiid (“adoration” or “worship’’). 

5? Probably palmistry. 

186 At a shrine an Arab could have an arrow drawn out for him and then his fortune 
told as indicated by the marking on the arrow. This could also be used for gambling. 

me Al-furgan can mean “difference” or “distinction,” or else have a more technical 
meaning (see n. 123). The translation follows the Tonk MS which, unlike Fliigel 
and MS 1934, gives the word as a separate title, presumably with the technical 
significance. 

“°° As this title is with others about trade, it probably refers to exchange of money 
or goods, rather than to its meaning in grammar. 
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Secking Acquittal; ‘Frade; The Judgments and Training of Judge 
Ordinance for Adultery; Ordinance for Stealing; Ordinance of "he 
ACCLISER, 


Ransoms for Murder (Payments of Blood Money); Expiations for 
Murder; Wanton Amusements (Musical Iustruincuts); Metaphors of 
Poctry; Horse Racing and Throwing [Javalis]; Division of the Booty 
and the Spoil; The Debt, Undertaking Responsibility, and the Con- 
mision ht Suretyship (Management) “ad Giving Out for Planting; 
Wages (Rentals); The Period of Time: Asccticismm; Pious Endow- 
Ninh ae Al-Qiblah: The Poll Tax and che Land Tax; Obedience [to 

Allah] 2° Proof of Miracles; Menstruation; Al Umrah. 

Makkah and the Sacred Enclosure; Marriage of Slaves (Manilik); 
What Is Disliked abont (rom) an Assembly among ‘Them; Stories of 
Sint Crime of Slaves and Crime against Them; Crime of the Poreign- 
er; Ordinances; Conditions; Blood Money for an Embryo; Wealth ;'6 
Encoutagement for Marriage; Persons Equal aud Socially Equivalent and 
Testimonies in [Connection with} Marriage; Ransom of Captives and 
Defrauding of Plunder;!*? Rewarding of Combataus; Fighting the 
idolaters; The Holy War; ‘The Prophets and the Imarnis;3* Execntors 
ofa Will, 

Trealing with Tact (Dissimulation}; Indications of the Imams; 
Fasting and Expiations; Combining Two Prayers; Places of Worship 
[Mosques]; Sins (Crimes}; The ObHgation for Obedience of the 
‘Ulami’; Charity according to (Other than) What Is Prescribed; The 


16s This ttle is given in Arabic by Fligel and MS 1934 as Al-Dayn wa-al-Hamdlah 
waaEawatah. “The second word might mean “tribute” instead of “undertaking 
responsibility.” The ‘Tonk MS has ALDayn we-al-Hawalah wa-al-Qaffalah ("The 
Debt, the Commission, and the Returning t 

382 Jastead of Plows Endowments (ALAbbas), the Tonk MS has Species (AbA pnih 

fa Betin I. 

t The lesser pilorimage to Makkah; sce “ ‘Unara,” Ene. Isien, IV, FÖEĜ, 

isë MS ig34 lacks consonant signs. Fhigel has fezdfat abKiajd (“Estimates of 
Error” and the Tonk MS gives Kaurdfat al-Kitata (Stories of Sarh 

we Fligel has ALGhaybah, which would imply abstinence from all bat God; sce 
‘Ali. ‘Uthmiin, p. 248 MS gogg has AlGhunyah (“Wealth”). 

107 Fagel has al-ghulfil (“defrauding of plunder}; MS 1934 gives the same word 
without consonant marks, whereas the Tonk MS bas ahali (‘infidels’). 

its The reference is probably to the Shri imams; sec Hien, Arabs, pe 442- The 
dele which follows may also refer to descendants of the Prophet and ius son-in-law 
‘All as persons executing the divine right to cule and inherieing the special knowledge 
bequeathed to them. it may, however, be a legal document, without reference to 
the Prophet's family. 


= 
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Ka'bah; Whipping the Drinker;'#* What i Is Lawfnl for a Pilgrim to 
KHS. Obligations of the Pilgrimage: Hidden Meanings in Reading of 
the Quran {Bgn al-Qiradt}; The Garden and the Fire [Heaven and 
Hel]; Hunting; Sacrificial Victims; Suckling Children; Temporary 
Marriage. 

Preparing (Smoothing) Property; Wills; Inheritances; Beneficence 
and the Frec Gilt; Good Qualities of Character; “The Rights of Brothers; 
The Oaths; Vows; Lincage and Relationship (Wali, Asking for 
Permission; Social Recreation of Women; Witnesses; Conditions: 
The Oath with the Witness: Manunussion and Registration fof a 
Slavel; Aversion and Divorce; Acts of Kimdness; Selections and 
Choice; Ab‘Idad!7 Al-Zihar; Alila; Al-Lidn; AbRajah. 

The Attribute and the Oneness; Prayer for the Imams; Petutation of 
Whoever Fasts and Then Breaks the Fast before Seeing the New Moon: 
Clothing; Robes; The Dnamate of “A ibn al-Husayn Zayn al- 
‘Abidin]; He Who Loathes Marriage; ® Confirmation for Wiping of 
the Two Fecit Answers to Questions Coming from a Number of 
Countries: The I Past of the Sunnah and of Supererogation;?7> Bamifica~ 
tons (Derivatives) of the Ordinance of Fasting; Knowledge of the 
Explanation;!® Cutting Off [the Hand) and Robbery; Battles; 


728 The Sunnice law prescribed eighey lashes and the Shi forty; see Gaudefroy. 
Denombynes, Adustiv dastttations, p. 146. 

170 See Chan ¢:906 iE 

W "Thais atie and the others which follow sean to deal with marriage and divorcee. 
although the two which immediately follow may be devoted to more general topics. 

ai Ab iddah, pl. aiidad, refers to the number of days of menstreation which 
must pass before a divorced or wilowed woman can remarry. “The purpose of this 
procedure is to determine the trae father of the womans next child, See “ila,” 


ine. diam, H, 445. The Tonk and 1934 MSS give al-ided; the Pliigel toxt gives 


abiddah. Alzin is the pronouncement of the divorce formula, “Thou art to me 
as ary mother’s back.” Aldla (fieis swearing not to cohabit with a wife for four 
nionths if she is free, or two imonths if she is a slave, as a religious penance. AMI An 
is a pronouncement of a curse of judgment, presumably for divorce. Al-raj‘ah is the 
receiving back ofa divorced wife. Another possibility is ahri iah, a widow returning 
hone after her husband's death. 
8 Both Füsi, p 418, and Fligel have He Who Loathes Marriage, MS 1934 ornits 
“marriage | fal-nusndkahal) 
EM See Gurin $197 ($3; Bukhari, Sabi, 7, 40. 
iW See “Saad,” Eae isan, PV, 196. “East of the Sunnah’? refers to the fast 
required by the Qur‘in. 
i! See Quran os: 4 (3), 
H? See Qur'an $; 41 {oh 
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Al~Marwah;!”8 Revelation; Excellencies of the Qur'an; Ablution; 
The Fifth;!?® Rare Forms (Unusual Anecdotes); Day and Night; 
Abridgment of “Day and Night.” 


Water for [Ritual] Ablution; Adultery and Chastity; Ritual Cleans- 


ing;180 Ablution with Earth (Sand); Ritual Purification of Clothing; 
Prayer of the Settlement (al-Hadar); Prayer of the Journey; The Love of 
Guardians (Executors); Places of Worship [mosques]; Abridgment of 
Ritual Purifications; Beginning of (Introduction to) the Ordinance of 
Prayer; Clothing for Prayer; Supererogatory Prayers of the Daytime; 
The Times of al-Zuhr and al~‘Asr;!8! The Call to Prayer; Ordinances 
of Prayer; Neglect;!8? Prayer of the Sick; Friday Prayer; Obligatory 
and Voluntary Prayer; Prayer for the Two Feasts; Prayer of Fear; 

Prayer of the Eclipse of the Sun;*84 Prayer for Rain; Prayer on a Ship; 
Washing of the Dead; Lamentations (Mournings) eh Prayer for 
Funerals; The Beginning.’*® 


What He [al-‘Ayydshi] Compiled from the Traditions of the 


Common People 


The Life of Abū Bakr;}87 The Life of ‘Umar; The Life of “Othman; 
The Life of Mu‘awiyah; Measures of What Is Good; The Evident. 


178 ‘This may mean “manliness,” or refer to the hill at Makkah called al-Marwah. 
See Hitti, Arabs, p. 133; ‘‘as-Safa,” Enc. Islam, IV, 51. 

179 ‘This refers to the fifth part of the spoil assigned to the Prophet; see Qur'an 8: 

[| 140}. 

i ee is ablution, especially after a bowel movement; al-tayammum is 
ablution with sand when water is not available. The body and clothing had to be 
purified if contaminated, as by blood, urine, or semen. Sce “Istindja’,” Enc. Islam, 
II, $62; “Tayammum,” IV, 708. 

181 ‘These were the noon and afternoon prayers. 

182 The Tonk MS has what is evidently a mistake for this title and adds another 
title, The Night. 

183 ‘Td al-Fitr, at the end of Ramadän, and ‘Id al-Adha, when sheep are sacrificed 
on the pilgrimage. ts | 

184 Tūsi, p. 320, and Flügel add “and eclipse of the moon.” 

185 Tisi, p. 320, and Fliigel repeat the title Sins (Al-Ma’athim), given in the fifth 
paragraph of this list, whereas MS 1934 and the Tonk MS give Lamentations (Al- 
Ma atim). 

186 Tūsi, p. 320, has Al-Bada’, MS 1934 and Flügel give Al-Bada, while the Tonk 
MS has Al-Badayah (“The Beginning”). 

187 Needless to say, these first four titles were the lives of the first three and the 
fifth caliphs, 
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Haydar libn Muhammad ibn Nuʻaym] mentioned that his books 
numbered two hundred and eight, from which total twenty-seven 
books are left. 


Ibn Babawayh 

His name was “Ali ibn al-Husayn. ibn Miisa al-Qummi and he 
was one of the jurists and trustworthy authorities of the Shi‘ah. I 
have read what was written in the handwriting of his son, Abii 
Ja‘far Muhammad ibn. ‘Ali [ibn al-Husayn] on the back of a section 
[of a manuscript]: “For so-and-so, the son of so-and-so, I have 
sorted out the books of my father, “Ali ibn al-Husayn, and they 
number two hundred. My own books number eighteen.’’488 


Ibn al-Junayd 

Abū ‘Ali Muhammad ibn Ahmad ibn al-Junayd lived near to 
our own time and was one of the leaders of the Imamiyah sect of 
the Shi‘ah.189 Among his books there were: 


The Light of Certain Belief and the Triumph of Those with the Knowl- 
edge;'° "The Discrimination of One Who Knows and [in] the Sorting- 
Out of Counterfeit; Scriptures,!®! which was a refutation of the apostates; 
Gardens of Holiness, about the precepts which he chose for himself; 
Awakening the Hedes with Divine Knowledge; Deriving the Desired 
from a Variety of Sermons; Flames Burning for Deceiving Devils,!% in 
which he refuted Abū al-Qéasim ibn al-Baqqal al-Mutawassit. 
Understanding the Sources of Court Decisions, following the course 
of the epistles of al-Tabari;1°° Eradication of Passion from the Hearts of 


188 The Tonk MS contains an additional record, probably inserted by a copyist, 
as follows, “Then he composed after that something additional to the number 
mentioned, the total amounting to about three hundred books.” Tiisi, p. 304, 
sect. 661, assigns the large number of books to the son, Muhammad, and does not 
give a specific number for the books of the father. 

189 This scholar must be distinguished from the great mystic al-Junayd, surnamed 
Abii al-Qisim. 

190 Compare these titles with Tiisi, pp. 268-69, sect. 592, to note the variations. 

191 The Tonk MS has The Scriptures and the Lights (Al-Asfar wa-al-Anwar). In 
MS 1934 and the Flügel edition the word translated “apostate” is al-murtaddah, 
which may be a proper name. 

192 Tūsi, p. 268, sect. 592, has “tongues” instead of “devils.” 

19 'T'ūsi, ibid., ends with “al-Tabari,” but Flügel and MS 1934 add “‘to his secre- 
taries,” while the Tonk MS adds “to himself.” 
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the Brothers, about the meaning of the book “Wealth” ;* The Holiness of 
al-Tiir and the Fountain of Light, about the meaning of prayer for the 
Prophet;! Refutation of Whoever Allows Abrogation of Whatever 
Has Completed His [Allah’s] Law and Glorified His Benefits,1°* about the. 
beautiful literary style of the language of the Arabs and their allusions to 
their desires, dealing with the meaning of allusions regarding things for 
which the common people and others besides them do not know the 
reasons.197 


He also wrote many other books, among which there were: 


Rendering of Judicial Decisions by the Shi‘ah—it is a large book, 
with about twenty chapters, arranged like the lengthy legal books; 
Al-Ahmadi, about Muhammadan law; 'The Way of Happiness for People 
of Good Fortune; a catalogue of his books, compiled by him section by 
section.198 


Abii Jafar Muhammad ibn ‘Ali ibn Babawayh'®® 

Among his books there was Guiding to the Right Road. His books 
amounted to about three hundred. A catalogue of the names of 
his books is extant. 


Abi Sulayman Da iid ibn Abi Zayd 

He was one of the people of Naysabiir, where he lived in al- 
Najjarin on Sikkat Tarkhan, in the house of Sakhtawayh. He 
was one of the Shi'ah handing down quotations who was known 


194 The word translated as “eradication” (al-rén) is found in Flügel and on the 
margin of MS 1934. “Wealth” (al-ghunyah) is taken from MS 1934. Al-Tusi (see 
n. 190), Flügel, and the Tonk MS give instead al-ghaybah, which probably refers to 
absence of all but thoughts of Allah; see ‘Ali B. ‘Uthman, p. 248. | 

195 Al.Tiir is the Arabic name for Mount Sinai; see Qur’an 2:1; Yaqiit, Geog., 
Il, 558; “‘al~Tiir,” Enc. Islam, IV, 868. The Tonk MS omits this name. 

196 Al--Tiisi (see n. 190) ends with the word “abrogating.” Instead of “His benefits” 
the last words may be “‘its benefits.” 

197 MS 1934, unlike Flügel, makes it clear that this description is composed as one 
sentence. 

198 This paragraph occurs only in the Tonk MS, although Tiisi, p. 269, mentions 
some of the same items. The title Al-Ahmadi may refer to the man by that name in 
the Biog. Index, or to something entirely different, as it is not clearly written in the 
Tonk MS. 

199 Flügel and MS 1934 have only “Abii Ja‘far Muhammad ibn ‘Ali. Among his 
books there was Guiding.” The extra material comes from the Tonk MS. 
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for the veracity of his tongue. He was one of the companions of 
‘Ali ibn Muhammad ibn ‘Ali, [al-“Askari] with whom may Allah be 
well pleased. Among his books there were: 


Guidance; Refutation. of the Rafidah.2% 


Al-Jalidi 

Abū Ahmad ‘Abd al-“Aziz ibn Yahya ibn Ahmad ibn ‘isi al- 
Jaliidi was one of the great men of the Imamiyah sect of the Shi‘ah 
and of those who quoted the old traditions and biographies. I 
have mentioned his books about biography in their place, in the 
chapter about historians and genealogists. Among his books about 
the law there were: 
He Who Is Guided and He Who Is Seeking Guidance; ‘Temporary 
Marriage and What Happens When Dissolving [t.2° 


Abū al-Hasan. 

His name was Muhammad ibn Ibrahim ibn Yiisuf ibn Ahmad ibn 
Yusuf al-Katib and his birth was during the year two hundred and 
eighty-one [A.p. 894/95] at al-Elasaniyah.*? Publicly he endorsed 
the school of al-Shaf‘i, but secretly he held the opinions of the 
Imamiyah [sect] of the Shiah. He was skilled in the law of both 
schools. I am mentioning his books based on the code of al-Shifi‘s 


in their proper place. Among his books based on the Shif code 
there were: 


Unveiling the Veil; Preparation; Al-‘Iddah;?°? Examining (Observing); 
Dissolution of the ‘Abbasiyah;?% Place of Killing; The Beneficial in 
the Hadith; The Way. 


20 Al-Najjarin was probably the Carpenters’ Bazaar, and the Darb Tarkhin an 
alley near it where they sold farkhdn, a kind of vegetable. ‘Ali ibn Muhammad 
al-“Askari was the roth Shi‘i imam; see Hitti, Arabs, p. 442. MS 1934 omits the book 
titles; the Tonk MS alone gives the second one. 

#0 The versions vary in giving the word translated as “dissolving,” but the 
meaning seems to be clear. 

202 Al-Hasaniyah may be the town listed by Yaqiit, Geog., Il, 270. 

308 See. 1792. 

%4 ‘This may refer to the regime of the Banii al-‘Abbis caliphs, or to their semi- 
ruined palace; see Yaqiit, Geog., III, 600. 

209 "Tusi, p. 264, sect. $86, and the Tonk MS give al-magtal (“place of killing”), 
which is probably more correct than al-mu‘tall (“infirm”), given by Flügel. 
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Al-Safwani 
Abū “Abd Allah Muhammad ibn Ahmad ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn 
Quda‘ah al-Safwani was an uneducated man whom I met during 


the year three hundred and forty-six [A.p. 957/58]. He was a tall, » 


thin, and well-dressed man who pretended that he could not read or 
write, but a reliable authority told me that he only feigned this. 
He died in the year . Among his books there were: 





Investigation and Proof; The Humankind of the World (Affability of the 
Scholar); Day and Night; The Precious Object of Him Who Sceks and 
the Thing Sought after by Him Who Desires; Temporary Marriage 
and Its Dissolving, with a Refutation of Anyone Who Forbids It; 
Friendship for the Family of the Apostle and Mention of the Hatreds of 
Their Enemics.?°° 


Ibn al-Ja‘abi al-Qadi 

He was Abū Bakr ‘Amr ibn Muhammad ibn Salim ibn al-Bara’, 
known as al-Ja‘abi, one of the most excellent of the Shi‘ah. He went 
to Sayf al-Dawlah,?°’ becoming attached to him and serving him 
exclusively. He died during the year —— —. Among his books 
there was Mention of the Men of Learning and Virtue, Who Cherished 
Love for the Commander of the Faithful, ‘Ali, for Whom May There Be 
Peace, with an Explanation about This and Mention, Also, of Something 
from the Traditions about Him.?® 


Abt Bishr Ahmad ibn Ibrahim ibn Ahmad al-‘Ammi 

He lived near to our own time. He took dictation from al- 
Jaliidi, and died after the year fifty [a-H. 350: A.D. 961]. Among his 
books there was Proof of the Prophets, Guardians, and Saints. 


206 'Tūsi, p. 271, sect. $95, gives this title in a form different from that of the other 
versions. He has ahwdl, meaning “states” or “conditions,” among other things, 
instead of ahdn, here translated as “hatreds.” 

207 The Tonk MS adds ibn Hamdan. 

208 "The epithet for ‘Ali is taken from MS 1934, which is probably correct. Flügel 
gives a different epithet and the Tonk MS has a variation at the end of the title; both 
variations are unimportant. 

209 This probably refers to the Shi“ imams, who guarded the divine right to rule 
and the special knowledge for interpretation of the law inherited from ‘Ali. 
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Ibn al-Mu‘allim Abū ‘Abd Allah Muhammad ibn Muhammad ibn 


al-Nu‘man | 

He belongs to our own time. With him there culminates leader- 
ship among his associates of the Imamiyah [sect] of the Shi‘ah, in 
connection with law, theology, and ancient traditions. He was born 
during the year three hundred and thirty-eight [a.p. 949/50]. 
Among his books there are something less than two hundred books, 
large and small, with a well-known and noted catalogue of their 
names, among which there are:?1° 


The Required (Al-Muqtada), about the law; The Supports (Al-Arkan), 
also about the law; The Complete (Al-Kamil); Clarification (Al-Idah) ; 
Uncovering (Al-Ifdah); Giving Satisfaction (Al-Iqna‘); The Unique 
Individual (Al-Fard); Refutation of Ibn ‘Abbäd, concerning the imamate; 
Guidance (Al-Irshad); an epistle to his son, which was not completed; 
Refutation of “Aff ibn ‘Isa, about the imamate; Refutation of Ibn 
Qutaybah, concerning narrative and what is made clear; Fountains and 
Good Works (Al-"Uyiin wa-al-Mahasin); Confirming Judicial Decisions 
(Taqrir al-Ahkam). 

Sources of the Law (Usiil al-Fiqh); Refutation of al-Jahiz, regarding 
the excellence of the Mu'tazilah; Refutation of [Jafar] Ibn Harb, about 
the imamate; Refutation. of Ibn al-Ikhshid: The Improvement (Making 
Beneficial) of the Light (Taslih al-Niir); about the judicial decisions of the 
public (ahl al-jumlah); The Explanation, with a refutation of Qutrub 
concerning exegesis of the glorious Qur’an; Refutation of Abi ‘Ali al- 
Jubbai, concerning exegesis of the Qur’in; Sayings (Al-Qalit); Chief 
Questions and Noblest Arguments (Ru’iis al-Masa’il wa-Atraf al-Dalil) ; 
Making Easy (Al-Tamhid), about the exegesis of the glorious Qur’an; 
The Conquering (Al-Intisar); Examining (Al-Istibsir). 


A Varied Group of the Shi‘ah Whose Schools of Thought Are Not 
Known 
Abū Talib ‘Ubayd Allah ibn Ahmad ibn Ya‘gitb al-Anbiri 
He lived at Wāsit and it is said that he was a Shi‘i of the Nawii- 
siyah [sect].?" Biibash ibn al-Hasan, [surnamed] Abū al-Qasim, 


#10 The list of books which follows is only given in the Tonk MS, which is so 
difficult to read that the titles may not be given with entire accuracy. 

an Tusi, p. 186, sect. 400, gives al-Nawiisiyah; Shahrastani (Haarbriicker), 
Part I, p. 190, has al-Nawisiyah; MS 1934 and Flügel give al-Babiishiyah; and the 
Tonk MS has al-Banishiyah. 
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told me that he wrote one hundred and forty books and epistles, 
among which there were: 


The Explanation, concerning the true state of man; The Clear, about 
knowledge of religion; ‘The Imamate. 


Al-Ja‘fari 

He was related to the doctrines?” of Ja‘far al-Sadig, with whom 
may Allah be well pleased. His name was ‘Abd al-Rahmaan ibn 
Muhammad and with him there was associated the group known as 
the Ja‘fariyah. Among his books there were: 


The Imamate; Virtues. 


212 “Doctrines” (madhahib) is taken from the Tonk and 1934 MSS. Flügel gives 
the singular form, madhab. 





The Sixth Part 


of the book Al-Fihrist, with accounts of the scholars among the ancients 
and moderns who composed books, with the names of the books which 
they composed. The composition of Muhammad ibn Ishaq al-Nadim, 
known as Abii al-Faraj ibn Abi Ya'qūb al-Warraq.' 


In the name of Allah, the Merciful, the Compassionate 


The Sixth Chapter 


of the book Al-Fihrist, in eight sections, with accounts of the scholars and 
the books which they composed—accounts of the jurists. 


The First Section 


with accounts of the adherents of Malik and the names of the books which 
they composed. 


Account of Malik 

Malik ibn Anas ibn Abi ‘Amir was from Himyar, but counted 
as one of the Banii Taym ibn Murrah, a branch of the Quraysh, 
who cared for him for three years.? He was very light in color, to 
the extent of blondness, tall, large-headed, and bald. He wore fine 

‘Adan (Aden) clothes, shaved his moustache close, and did not dye 
his white hair. 

1 Under this heading, on the left side of the page, there is written, “An imitation 
of the handwriting of the author, His servant, Muhammad ibn Ishaq.” For the signifi- 
cance of this inscription, see the account of the Beatty MS in the Introduction. On 
the right side, lower down, is written “Chapter on the Jurists in the Book Al-Fihrist.” 

2 For the great Himyar Tribe of South Arabia, sec “Himyar,” Enc. Islam, I, 310. 
For the Banii Taym, see Qutaybah, Maʻärif, p. 33 bottom. 


i 
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He went to the mosque, attended prayers, visited the sick, and 
administered justice. Later, however, he stopped [attending] 
sessious at the mosque and prayed in his own home. He also gave 


1p following fumerais, for which he was blamed, but He said not- 


everyone could give his excuse." 

Accusation was maliciously brought against him to Jafar ibn 
Sulayman, the governor of al-Madinah, who was told, “He does 
not consider your appointment to be valid.” So he [the governor] 
summoncd him, stripped him, and beat him with whips Then 
they stretched him until his shoulder was dislocated, seriously 
injuring him. But after that he continued to hold a high and 
exalted position, as though the blows were an adornment to him. 

He was one of the righteous servants of Allah, the legal authority 
of al-Hijaz, and during bis time its intellectual leader. He died 
during the year one hundred and seventy-nine [a-p. 795/06], when 
he was cighty-five years old. He was buried in the Baqi’' Among 
itis books there were: 

The Level Path (Al-Muwatti}; his epistle to al-Rashid, which was 
quoted by Abii Bakr ibn “Abd alb Aziz, who was a descendant of ‘Umar 
ibn al-Khattib, with whom may Allah be well pleased. 


The Adherents of Malik Who Learned from Him and Onoted Hins 
Ai-Qa‘nabi 
His name was Abd Allah ibn Mushmah ibn Qa ‘nab al-Harithi, 
and he was surnanied Abii “Abd al-Rahman. He quoted Malik 
in connection with his sources of the law and [the book] The Level 
Path (Al-Muwatid).” He died during the year two hundred and 
twenty-one [A.D. 836], and was a reliable and righteous man. 


* ‘This probably means that when he grew ton old to follow funerals, he said 
that not everybody had the excuse that he had, referring to old age. 

t "These may have been rawhide scourges or rods of bamboo or some similar 
material, See abo “Malik ibn Anas,” Dan dalen, IE, 206. 

* This was Baqi al-Ghargad, the cemetery of al-Madinah. See YaqGt, Geog, 1, 703. 

* In this title the word aitab is translated as “adherents,” as some of the men mer 
toned were probably not pupils of Malik, but persons who supported his legal system. 
Accounts of Malik can be found in Khallkdn IE, s49; Nawawi, Tahdhit al Asda’, 
0, $301 "Mälk p, Anas” Ere. falar, HI, 205200! and also in books on Muslim law. 

t As the system of medieval education did not encourage new ideas, mast of the 
scholars quoted the great masters, writing commentaries about their works, rather 
than initiating new opinions of their own, 
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‘Abd Allg ibn Wahb 


He quoted from the books and ordinances of Malik, including iis 
The Level Path (Al-Muwafta’}, and was upright aud reliable. 


Ma‘sa ibn ‘Ish al-Quzzaz 
He was one of the most respected of the adherents of Malik, under 
whom he studied and whose books and compositions he quoted. 


Dw id ibn Abi Dhanbar and His Son, Said 
‘They both quoted Malik, DV üd being a reliable authority. 


Abii Bakr libn ‘Abd Allah] and Ismat, the Sous of Abū Uways 


Mughirah ibn “Abd al-Raliman al-Harsi 


‘Abd al-Malik ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz ibn “Abd Alli ibn Abi Salamah 
He was called al-Majashim. Sukaynah, the daughter of al-linsayn, 
for both of whom [father and daughter} may there be peace, niek- 
named Abii Salamah with this name, almdjashiin, which is a dye 
used at al-Madinah. Being one of the most respected followers of 
Malik, he wrote books about the law. Among them. he compiled 


a large book, which included ——- a, 


Abd Allāh ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam al-Misri 
He quoted Malik in his book, The Sunnah, about the law 


‘Abd al-Ralunan ibn al-Qasim 
He was an Egyptian who quoted Malik, learning from him. 


Ashhah ibn “Abd al- Aziz 
He was an Egyptian, who quoted Mālik. 


Al-Layth ibn, Sa ‘d 
He was one of the followers of Malik and a member of his school 


lof law], but be later had opitions of his own, He corresponded 
with Malik, asking him questions. His books about fthe method of | 


personal opinion were: 


History; Questions, about the law. 
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Ibn al-Mu‘adhdhal 

He was ‘Abd al-Samad ibn Ghaylan al-Misri.8 He studied under 
‘Abd al~'Aziz al-Majashiin, whereas Ismd‘il ibn Ishaq al-Qadi learned 
from Ibn al-Mu‘adhdhal. Ibn al-Mu‘adhdhal also studied with 
‘Abd al-Rahmian ibn al-Qasim and ‘Abd Allah ibn Wahb. Ibn al- 
Mu'adhdhal died ————. His books were: —--—- 


Ishaq ibn Hammad, Abū Ismi‘il 
He died during the year two hundred and seventy-five [A.D. 
888/89]. 


Account of Ism@il ibn Ishaq al-Qadi and His Son 

They both followed the code of Malik. Isma‘il ibn Ishaq ibn 
Ismail ibn Hammad ibn Zayd ibn Dirham, surnamed ———, 
was the person who explained the legal system of Malik, causing it 
to become widespread. He argued about it, writing books and 
calling people’s attention to it, making them enthusiastic about it. 

He was virtuous, a legal authority endowed with superior quali- 
ties, and a judge. Isma‘il ibn Ishaq died during the year two hundred 
and cighty-two [a.p. 895/96], Wednesday night, the seventh before 
the end of Dhii al-Hijjah [last Muslim month]. Among his books 


there were: 


Judicial Decisions of the Qur’an, a large book; Terrors of the Resurrec- 
tion, about three hundred leaves; Al-Mabsiit (Spread Out, Cheerful) ; 
Proofs of the Qur’an; Witnesses of (According to) “The Level Path” 
(Al-Muwatta’); Raids; Refutation of Muhammad ibn al-Hasan, which 
he did not finish.® 


Hammäd ibn. Ishaq 
He was the brother of Isma‘il [ibn Ishaq], and an authority on the 
Jaw. Among his books there were: ———. 


8 This name is in the Tonk MS, but not in the other texts. The name which 
follows, ‘Abd al~‘Aziz al-Majashiin, is not listed in the Biog. Index, as it evidently is 
in an abbreviated form. It very likely is intended to be the great-grandson of a man 
named al-Majashtin; see ‘Abd al-Malik ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz ibn ‘Abd Allah in the 
Biog. Index. Or perhaps it is meant to be the grandson of al-Majashiin. Sce Biog. 
Index, ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, and also “Malik ibn Anas,” Enc. Islam, Il, 208. 

° This must have been Muhammad ibn al-Hasan al-Shaybani, who lived two 
generations earlier than Isma‘il and followed Abi Hanifah rather than Malik. 
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Ibrahim ibn Hammad ibn Ishaq 
He was of the stock of his brother, and belonged to the school of 
law of Malik. He was surnamed Abū Ishaq. He died ——. 
Among his books there were: 
Refutation of al-Shafi'i; Funerals; The Holy War; Indications of 
Prophecy. 


Muhammad ibn al-Jahm, surnamed Abū Bakr 
He followed the code of Malik, from whom he learned about the 
law. Among his books there were: 


Exposition of the Short Abridgment of [‘Abd Allah] ibn “Abd al-Hakam; 
Refutation of Muhammad ibn al-Hasan, completing the book. of Isma‘il 
ibn Ishaq. 


Abii Ya‘qiib al-Razi 

He was a jurist, appointed to administer the judiciary of al- 
Ahwaz. His [other] compositions are not known, but he did write 
Questions. 


Abii al-Faraj al-Maliki 

He was ‘Umar ibn Muhammad, who belonged to the school [of 
law] of Malik. He lived close to our own time, dying during the 
year three hundred and thirty-one [a.p. 942/43]. He was born in 
the year —-——-. Among his books there were: 


The Inclusive, about the law; ‘The Shining, about the sources of the law. 


Ibn Massab 
His name was ———- and he wrote marginal notes. 


‘Abd al-Hamid ibn Sahl 
He followed the code of Malik, and was a judge and one of the 
associates of Ismail ibn Ishaq. Among his books there were: 


Compilation of the Ordinances; the large Abridgment of the Law; 
the small Abridgment. 
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Al-Abhari 
Ite was Abii Bakr Muhammad ibn ‘Abd AllSh ibn Muhammad 


+ 


ibn Şafii al-Abhari. He was born at Abhar in the region of al-Jabal, 


during the year two hundred and seventy-eight [a.. 89r/oa]. He - 


died on Sameday, the fifth of Shawwal [tenth Muslim month], 
during the year three himdred and seventy-five fa.. 085/86]. 
Among his books there were: 

The Small Exposition of the Book of [46d Allāh] ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam 
jal-Misti]; The Large Exposition of the Book of Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam:* 
Refutation of al-Muzani, concerning thirty questions about ——— of 
al-Madinah; the delightful book about Sources of the Law: The 
Superiority of al-Madinah over Makkah. 


Gham al-Abhari 
He was Abū Jafar ibu Muhammad ibn ‘Abd Allah al-Abhari, 
Ghulam Abd Bakr. He died —___. . Among his books there were: 


Questions of Disagreement; Refutation of Ibn ‘Ulayyah, seventy questions 
which he did not complete, about the questions of al-Muzant. 


Al-Qayrawani 

Re is “Abd Allah ibn Abi Zayd al-Qayrawini, who follows the 
code of Malik and is one of the most excellent men of our time. 
Among his books there are: 


The Derived Classification; a book which he has called The Abridgment, 
embracing nearly fifty thousand questions; Rare Forms iu the Law. 


Hr) ee oc Pe r: ~- =j a Pr 1 ` ` ` 
Phas was Abū Ibrahim al-Muzani, an Egyptian jurist who was a follower of 
abeha rather than Malik. 


Abit Hanifah 


In the name of Allah, the Merciful, the Compassionate 
The Second Section of the Sixth Chapter 


of the book Al-Pibrist, with accounts of the scholars and the names of the 
books which they composed; accounts of Abii Hanifah and his ‘Iraqi 
adherents, adherents of [the method of | personal opinions 


The name of Abū Hanifah was al-Nu'man ibn Thabit ibn Ziti. 
He was a silk worker at al-Kiifah. Zit? was one of the protégés of 
Taym Allah ibn Tha‘labah from Käbi. Ic is also said that he was a 
protégé of the Bani Qatal? He was one of the second generation 
who had met a number of the Companions.” He was a pious and 
ascetic person, as was also his son Hanimad libn al-Nu'man]. Among 
his sons there was Hainmdd, surnamed Aba imã who died at 
al-Kilfah. The sons of Hammid were Abū Hayydn, [smd il, 
‘Uthmin, and “Umar Jodi ibn Hammad administered the 
judiciary of al-Basrah for al-Ma asin. 


i Tn MS 1994, the name Abii Hanifah is placed on a page by itself preceding the 
ütle of the section. For the legal code of this authority, sec “Abo Hanita, fac. 
islam, F, 90; Schacht, Origins of Muhammadan Jurisprudence, p. 204; Khaddiirvi, Law ta 
the Mdiddie East, p 38: Khaldin, Mugadditnal (Rosenthal), TH, 6, Wafa, Ab fawdiir 
al-Mudiyah, and the jurists own famam book, ALP igr al-~Akbar. Por the followers of 
Aba Hanifal, seo Mahmasini, Falsafat, p. 2E. 

* For Taym AHāh, see Qutaybah, Madri, p. 48, and ““Taimallth,” Bac. islam, 
IV, 623. For Kabul, see Yāgüt, Geog., IV, 220. ‘The Ban Qafal was probably a 
local tribe. 

$ Ababi in were the “second generation,” coming after al-Sahabah, Muhammad's 
Companions, who followed him from Makkah to al-Madinah. 

4 fund Gl is the only one of Hamandd’s sons listed in the Blog. Index. 
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A poet, whom I believe was Musawir al-Warraq, in praising 
Abū Hanifah said: 
If some day people measure us by rare legal interpretations, 
We shall give them as a true standard the legacy of the system of 
Abū Hanifah. 


If a jurist hears of it, he remembers it, 
Setting it in ink in his own manuscript. 


One of the authorities on the Hadith, ‘Abd Allāh ibn al-Mubarak, 
said: 


There adorned the land and those in it the Imam of the Muslims, Abū 
Hanifah, 
With his Hadith and his legal knowledge of the Hadith, like the verses of 

the Psalms in the Scripture. 

Among the Easterners and Westerners and at al-Kiifah there is none 
equal to him. 

I saw that those finding fault with him were foolish, opposed to the 
truth and weak in argument.’ 


Abii Hanifah died during the year one hundred and fifty [A.p. 
767| at the age of seventy. He was buried in the Cemetery of the 
Khayzuran, on the East Bank in ‘Askar al-Mahdi.6 Al-Hasan ibn 
‘Umarah prayed for him [at his funeral]. 


Ibn Abi Khaythamah quoted this [preceding paragraph] from 
Sulayman. ibn Abi Shaykh. Among his [Abi Hanifah’s] books 
there were: 


The Greatest Book of the Law; his epistle to al-Busti; The Learner and 
the Taught, which was quoted by Mugatil; Refutation ol the Qadariyah.’ 


Learning was his ingathering, land and sea, east and west, far ail 
near. May Allah be well pleased with him. 


5 On the margins of MS 1934 there are a‘number of corrections, in addition to a 
lengthy note which is not part of the original text. 

€ This quarter of Baghdad called ‘Askar al-Mahdi is better known as al-Rusafah. 
The cemetery was in East Baghdad. See Le Strange, Baghdad, pp. 42, 189, 191, and 
Coke, Baghdad, p. 41. Ibn Abi Khaythamah in the sentence which follows was 
probably Ahmad ibn Zuhayr. 

? The Tonk MS, which omits several titles, adds “Al-Irja’, (‘Postponing’), which 
was refuted by al-Bardha‘i.” 
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Hammäd ibn Abi Sulayman 
He was a protégé of Ibrahim ibn Abi Miisa al-Ashʻarï and a judge 


from whom Abii Hanifah learned the law’ and the Hadith. He 
died during the year one hundred and twenty [A-p. 738]. 


Account of Rabi'ah al-Ra‘i 

He was Rabi‘ah ibn Abi ‘Abd al-Rahman, the name of Abii 
‘Abd al-Rahmaan being Farūkh. He was one of the protégés of 
the family of al-Munkadir of the Taym Tribe,’ and was surnamed 
Abū “Uthman. He was a master of literary style and an orator. 
When he engaged in conversation, one [the listener] became wearied 
and bored. It is said that one day while he was speaking an Arabian 
was with him. Rabi‘ah asked him, “What does muddle-brained 
mean?” The Arabian replied, “What you are like today.”1° 

He died during the year one hundred and thirty-six [A.D. 753/54] 
at al-Anbar, in the Hashimi city, which Abū al-‘Abbis [al-Saffah] 
built. Although he learned from Abū Hanifah, he died before 
him. We do not know of anything which he wrote. May Allah 
be merciful to him and pardon him." 


Zufar 

h was Abū al-Hudhayl Zufar ibn. al-Hudhayl ibn Qays of the 
Banii ‘Anbar.!? He died at al-Basrah during the year one hundred and 
fifty-eight [a.p. 774/75], outliving Abii Hanifah. He studied the 
law, and [the method of] personal opinion won his support. His 
father, al-Hudhayl, administered Isbahan. Among his books there 
were: ——. 


8 The Tonk MS has al-ra’y instead of al-fiqr. 

® See Qutaybah, Ma‘arif, pp. 33 bottom, 34 top. 

10 “Arabian” probably refers to a tribesman. Fliigel misplaces the word. At the 
end of the sentence, the Tonk MS has, “What I am like today.” 

11 Al-Saffah made al-Anbär his capital between A.D. 750 and 754, before Baghdad 
was built; see Yaqut, Geog., I, 367-68. 

122 Only the Flügel edition includes this sentence. 

18 A branch of the Taym; see Durayd, Geneal., p. 124 top. 
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Ibn Abi Layla 
He was Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Rahmin ibn Abi Layla, the 


name of Abū Layla being Bashshar.!4 He was a descendant of 
Uhayhah ibn al-Julah, but it is said that his lineage was unsound. 


‘Abd Allah ibn Shubramah said, in lampooning him: 


How can they expect you to give a judicial decision 
When you are not sure of judgment about yourself? 
You suppose that you are descended from Ibn al-Julah, 
But far removed is your claim from your origin. 


He administered justice for the Bani Umayyah and descendants 
of al-‘Abbās [Umayyads and ‘Abbasids]. Even before the time of 
Abū Hanifah he gave legal interpretations (fatwds) according to 
[the method of] personal opinion. He died during the year one 
hundred and forty-eight [a.p. 765/66], while he was administering 
the judiciary for Abū Ja‘far [al-Mansiir]. Among his books there 
was Ordinances, 


Account of Abū Yiisuf 


His name was Ya‘qtb ibn Ibrahim ibn Habib ibn Sa‘d ibn 
Habtah, Sa‘d being a sayyid of the Bani Habtah.® Abū Yüsuf 
quoted al-A‘mash and Hisham ibn ‘Urwah. He was a memorizer 
of the Hadith," and later became attached to Abii Hanifah, [the 
method of the] personal opinion winning him over. He administered 
the judiciary of Baghdad, continuing to do so until he died, during 
the year one hundred and cighty-two [a.p. 798/99], during the 
caliphate of al-Rashid. 

He had a son named Yiisuf ibn Abi Yusuf who was a judge during 
his father’s lifetime. He died after him, during the year one hundred 
and ninety-two [A.D. 807/808]. 


“MS 1934 and the Tonk MS have Bashshar, whereas Flügel and Qutaybah, 
Ma'arif, p. 248, give Yassar. Khallikin, II, 84, expresses doubt about the name, which 
is omitted in the Biog. Index. 

*° A sayyid is used cither for a chief or for a descendant of the Prophet. The tribal 
name Habtah cannot be identified and may not be properly written. 

+6 In order to supplement the verses of the Qur’an for a knowledge of the law, 
theology, and ritual, it was necessary to use the Hadith, which contains the sayings 
and precedents of the Prophet. Thus a scholar could carn a living by memorizing 
the Hadith, in order to teach it and offer it for reference. 
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The books of Abii Ytisuf about the sources and sayings:!” 


Prayer; The Poor Tax; Fasts; Shares of Inheritance; Sellers (Buyers) ; 
Ordinances; Trusteeship; Wills; The Hunt and Sacrificial Victims; 
Forcing and Abstinence.’ 


Abii Yiisuf gave dictation which was quoted by Bishr ibn al-Walid 
al-Qadi, comprising thirty-six books from the material derived 
from Abū Yisuf. 


Disputes about Land Boundaries; Refutation of Malik ibn Anas; his 
epistle about the land tax, to al-Rashid; Collections, which he composed 
for Yahya ibn Khalid and which included forty chapters mentioning men s 
disagreements and the personal opinion (al-ra’y) which he held. 


Among Those who Quoted Abū Yiisuf 
Mu‘alla ibn Mansiir al-Razi, surnamed Abū Yu‘ala 

He quoted his [Abū Yisuf’s] jurisprudence, sources [of the law], 
and books. He died at Baghdad during the year two hundred and 
eleven [a.p. 826/27]. 


Bishr ibn al-Walid 

He was Abū al-Walid Bishr ibn al-Walid al-Kindi, one of the 
important upholders of [the method of] personal opinion. He was 
advanced in age, of sure lineage, and self-restrained. He administered 


the judiciary for al-Ma’miin. Abū Khalid al-Muhallabi'® related: 


Umar ibn ‘Isa al-Anisi, the judge, said to us, “One day, when we were 
at the court of al-Ma’miin, there passed by us Ibrahim ibn Ghiyath, whose 
intimacy al-Ma’miin had purchased, providing him with a judgeship. 
Then Bishr said, ‘We have seen an adulterous judge, a judge used for 
sodomy, and a judge committing sodomy, but now behold us observing 
a judge who is hired [as a pimp]!"”” 


Peded ec 


17 In this sentence the word al-usiil (“sources”) probably refers to the Qur’an and 
the Hadith, while al-amälī (“sayings”) refers to notes and commentaries dictated by 
leading jurists. | . . 

18 This probably refers to sexual intercourse, and abstinence during menstruation, 
after divorce, and during the daytime in the month of Ramadan. 

19 See Yazid ibn Muhammad al-Muhallabi in the Biog. Index. 
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Muhammad ion, al-Hasan®* 

He was surnamed Abii “Abd Allah and was a protégé of the Bani 
Shayban.® He was born at Wisit and brought up at al-Kufah. He 
studied the Hadith, hearing [the lectures of} Mis‘ar ibn Kidäm, 
Malik ibn Mas‘td, ‘Umar ibn Dham, al-Awed‘i and al-Thawst. Ve 
attended the sessions (classes) of Aba Hanifah, learning from him 
and being won over by [the method of] personal opinion. Then 
he moved to Baghdad, where he lived, and pupils] heard about the 
Hadith from him and from him also learned about ithe method of] 
personal opinion. | 

He moved to al-Ragqah, where al-Rashid appointed him to 
administer the judiciary, [but soon | dismissed him. When, however, 
al-Rashid went to Khurdsdn, he accompanied. hin, He died at 
al-Rayy during the year one hundred and ci ghty-uine [a.p 804/805], 
which was the year in which al-Kisa’7 died. He was fifty-eight 
years old. 

He lived at Bab al-Shim on Darb Abū Hanifah, attending his 
classes and reading his books to him. Al-Räwandi, who wrote the 
book The Government, was his neighbor on the same street. He 
used to gather together the Rawandiyah, sons of the government, 


1 "Pre Tonk MS inserts, “May Allah have compassion for lis,” 

H Bor hs ibe, see Durayd, Geneal., p. 210. | 

** Bab al-Shaui was either che Syrian Gare of the Round City, or else a suburb 
west of Baghdid; sec Le Strange, Baokdad, op. T7, 204, and map following p. Iq. 
Darb Abii Hanifah (“the Street of Abii Hanifah) probably means the street on 
which Abt Hanifah lived and which may have been known by his name. In the 
Arabic “attending his classes” is literally “sitting in his midst.” Probably Muhammad 
anc other pupils used ta take mates, so as to help their teacher incorparate them into 
books. On the other hand this reference may mean that Mukammad served as 2 
personal secretary for Abii Hanab. 

= Por the book The Government, see Chap. HL sect. 1, near n. 203, The Rawandival 
were 600 tribesmen from Khurasin, who in ap. 738/59 went to al—“Trig, declaring 
al-Adansiv to be divine. See Tabari, Annales, Part H, p 120; Hini, Arabs, p. 290; 
Browne, Literary History of Persia, 1, t25—16; cf. Mas‘Gdi, VI, 26, s4, 58, Evidently 
some of the Riwandiyah settled in Baghdad. “Sons of the government” is given 
as atna’ aldawlak, both by Flügel and MS roq4. ‘The word abng’ may be badly 
copied, meant for a form of abdva (‘he made clear”) signifying that al-Rawandi 
explained his book The Government. Both Muhammad and the Rawandiyah mer 
for classes in the local mosque and, as the tribesmen were Shi? extremists and 
Muhammad ibn al-Hasan was orthodox, they took delight in upsetting his lessons, 
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and be [al-Rawandi] also planned that on the day when Muhammad 
had his class he should come to sit in the mosque and to read it [the 
book The Government] to them. Then if one of the pupils of 
Muhammad read from his books, they [the Rawandiyah) shouted, 
silencing him. Muhammad, therefore, stopped mecting at that 
mosque and went to the Mu’allaq Mosque, winch is at Bab Darb 
Asad, where it approaches the Sabat Riimi.™ Rami was a trane 
scriber. It was there, thercfore, that the books were read to him. 

The books of Muhammad about the sources [of the law] were: 
Prayer; The Poor Tax; Rires of the Pilgrimage; Rare Forms of 
(Unusual Anecdotes about} Prayer; Marriage; Divorce; Emancipation 
and Mothers of Children; Surrender and Sales; the large book, Selling 
on, Commission {Al-Madarabah}; the small book, Selling on Commis- 
sion; the large back, Wages (Rentals); the small book, Wages (Rentals); 
Money Changing; Mortgage; The Option to Purchase or Pro-empt 
Adjoining Property {Al-Shuf‘ah}; Menstruation; the large book, 
Plantations; the small book, Plantations;® Consultation, that is parmer- 
ship; Trusteeship; Loaning (Borrowing). 

Trastecship; Transfer of a Debt; Security; Conditions; Claim and 
Proofs; Stratagems; large book, ‘The Licensed (Permitted); small book, 
‘The Licensed; Division fof property in a will]; Ransora (Blood Money); 
Violating Agreements of al-Mudabbir and al-Mukatib?? Relationship 
{AL Walt}; Nonalcoholic Drink; Stealing and Highway Robbery; 
‘The Hime and the Sacrificial Victims; Emancipation in Ulness; Selling 


44 Bab Darb Asad was very likely ihe gateway of a strece Inthe bazaar, which 
was locked at night to keep our thieves. Sibae Rimi ("Aley of Rimi’) was 
perhaps the passage leading to where alb-Riimd ved. As there were no textbooks 
axi writing material was scarce, a scholar Hke Muhamunad ibn al-Hasan would often, 
dictate to his pupils, largely from memory. They would make their own textbooks 
by taking dictation, Then they would read back to their master what they had 
writen and, IE was correct, he would have a scribe rewrite the material in the 
form of a composed book. Rimi was very likely employed to form a book front 
the notes of the pupils. 

“6 Compare with the list in Brockelmann, Geschichte, Supplement, 1, 289. 

48 Hügel and the Tonk MS have al-Rabir { large) and al-sagiir {small h, whereas 
MS 1934 has al-kabirah and ab-saghirah. ‘The first forms would refer to the sizes of 
the books and the second to the sizes of the plantations. 

a Khiyanat is “wiolating agreements.” MS 1934 does not have consonant signs, 
Fligel gives firaydt (“iniguities™). Al-mudabhir is one who makes a declaration of 
freedom for a slave, effective at the time of the master’s death, Al-mumkdfit is a slave 
who ransoms himself, ' 
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on Credit and Debt;?8 Denial and Testimony; Pious Endowments and 


Alms; Oppression (Violation); Houses; The Gift and Alms; Oaths, 
Vows, and Expiations; Wills. 


Calculation of Wills; The Sound: The Hermaphrodite and the 


Impotent (al-Mafgiid);?® Legal Interpretation by Personal Opinion; 
Aversion;®° Approval; The Thing Picked Up (Discovered by Accident, 
The Foundling); The Thing Found and Held in Trust; The Fugitive ;34 
the small Compilation; Sources of the Law: there was also a book by 
Muhammad known as The Pilgrimage, which included many chapters ;*2 
The large Compilation; lectures of Muhammad on the law, which were 
Al-Kaysaniyat;33 Increases; Increases of Increases; Choice; Fortresses 
(Refuges); Peculiarities;34 Refutation of the People of al-Madinah; 
Unusual Anecdotes about Muhammad, a quotation of Ibn Rustam. 


Al-Lu lui 

He was al-Hasan ibn Ziyad al-Lu’lu’i, surnamed Abii ‘Al, one 
of the pupils of Abū Hanifah, who studied under him and listened to 
him [lecture]. He was a superior man, learned in the doctrines of 
Abii Hanifah in connection with [the method of ] personal opinion. 
Yahya ibn Adam said, “I have never seen a jurist greater than al- 
Hasan ibn Ziyad.” He died during the year two hundred and four 


[A-D. 819/20]. Al-Tahawi®* said that his books were: 


His quoting of “The Unique” (Al-Mujarrad) of Abū Hanifah;3? The 
Training of a Judge; Peculiarities (Customs); Meaning of the Faith; 
Expenses; The Land Tax; The Ordinances; Wills. 


"8 The first word of the title may be al-‘ayan or al“ayn, meaning among other 
things “selling on credit,” “ready money,” “debt,” “high interest.” The word 
translated “debt” is al-dayn. 

° The Tonk and 1934 MSS give The Sound as a separate title. Fliigel makes it 
part of the title which follows. 

*° This is probably about forcing against the will in marriage. 

31 This title probably refers to a slave. 

#2 MS 1934 omits “many chapters.” The. Tonk MS places this title and descriptive 
phrase close to the end of the list. 

88 See Hajji Khalifah, V, 268. These were lectures dictated by Muhammad ibn 
al-Hasan to Sulayman ibn Sa‘id al-Kaysini. 

*4 After this title the title of the large book Wages (Rentals) is repeated. 

35 MS 1934 leaves a blank for this surname. 

°6 Probably Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn Salamah. 

*? As a pupil, he probably took down this book from dictation and issued it as a 
completed book edited by himself. 
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Hilal ibn Yahya 
He was surnamed Abū Bakr and known as Hilal al-Ra’y. He 
upheld the legal system of the people of al-‘Iraq, and lived at 
al-Basrah, where he died during the year two hundred and forty~ 
five [A.D. 859/60]. Among his books there were: 


Pleading (Arraigning) at Court;3* Explanation of the Conditions: 
Ordinances. 


‘Isa ibn Aban | 

Abii Miisa ‘Isa ibn Abin ibn Sadaqah was a jurist, rapid in making 
decisions. It is said that he drew upon Muhammad ibn al-Hasan |al- 
Shaybani] only to a small extent. It is also said that he did not meet 
with Abū Yiisuf and that the new ideas in connection with which he 
refuted al-Shāfiī he took from a book of Sufyan ibn Sahban. ‘Isa 
was a virtuous shaykh. He administered justice for ten years, and 
died during al-Muharram [the first Muslim month] in the year 
two hundred and twenty [a.p. 835]. There prayed for him |at the 
funeral] Qutham ibn Jafar ibn Sulayman. 

I have read, written in the handwriting of al-Hijazi: 


‘Isa ibn Aban ibn Sadagah ibn ‘Addi ibn Mardanshah came from among 
the people of Fasa.3® Sadaqah was responsible for the currency inspection 
and tax collection departments during the days of al-Mansiir, and it was 
he who gave counsel to al-Mansiir, blaming him for the leniency of his 
chamberlains and saying, “Employ men who are tough!’ Then al- 
Mansiir asked, “Who may they be?” He replied, “Buy a number from 
al-Yamamah,?° where they bring up foundlings.” So he bought them, 
making them his chamberlains. Among them there was al-Rabi al-Hajib. 


The books of ‘Isa ibn Aban were: 


The Proofs;4! Information about the One; The Compilation; Confirma- 
tion of Analogy; Legal Interpretation by Personal Opinion. 


38 The texts give al-muhäfirah, but the word is almost certainly meant for al- 
muhddarah, which means pleading or arraigning at court. 

89 For this town in Persia, see Yäqūt, Geog., I, 891. 

40 The well-known region of eastern Arabia. 

41 Flügel gives the singular form. 
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Sufyän ibn Sahban 

He was one of the upholders of [the method of] personal opinion, 
a jurist, and a theologian of the Murji’ah. Among his books there 
were: 


Qadid ibn Ja‘far 

He was a jurist and one of the upholders of [the method of] 
personal opinion. He learned from Abū Hanifah and was also a 
Murjii. I have never seen any books of his about the law, but [his 
books] on theology were: ——-—~. 


Ibn Sama‘ah 

He was Abu “Abd Allah Muhammad ibn Sama‘ah al-~Tamimi. 
He learned from Muhammad ibn al-Hasan and was a jurist, with 
written books and [material about] sources of the law. He died 
during the year two hundred and thirty-three [a.v. 847/48], having 
administered the judiciary on the West Side of Baghdad. Among 
his books there were: 


The Training of a Judge; Documents and Judicial Records. 


He also quoted the books of Muhammad ibn al-Hasan, which we 
have already mentioned. 


Al-Jiizajani 

He was Abii Sulayman al-Jiizajani, who learned from Muhammad 
ibn al-Hasan [al-Shaybani]. He was pious and devout, an authority 
on the law and the Hadith. He lived on Darb Asad and studied the 
books of Muhammad with him. 

I read written in the handwriting of al-Hijazi: 


At the time of the rebellion against al-Amin," he [al-Jiizajini] saw a man 
who passed by rapidly, while a man waving (showing) his sword was 
running after him, shouting “Seize him!” So they held the fugitive for 
the pursuer, who overtook him and killed him. Then Abū Sulaymin 
said to them, “Do you know the men?” They replied, “We don’t know 


42 This was when the army of al-Ma’miin attacked al-Amin, A.D. 815. 
* Literally, “they took for him he who hastened by and the other overtook 
him and killed him.” 
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either of hen” So he [al-Jiizajani] said, “Do you seize a man in order to 
let him be killed?” Then he swore that he would not live with them and 
moved to Taqat al-'Akki,“* where Ibn al-Balkhi heard his books [read 
or dictated]. By the time that the rebellion became quiet, he was estab- 
lished in the quarter. But he went [back] to Darb Asad and bought a 
house saying, “Today I have become a Baghdadi, for a man who has not 
lived in a city and acquired a house is not one of its people.” Then he said, 
“Ali ibn Abi Talib, may Allah be well pleased with him,* was a native 
of al-Kiifah, and “Abd Allah ibn ‘Abbas of Ta if, eee they acquired 
houses in those places.” 


Abū Sulayman lived in this quarter until he died, during the 
year —--—. There was nothing which he composed, but he 
transmitted the books of Muhammad ibn al-Hasan.*¢ 


‘Ali al-Razi 

He was surnamed ———. He upheld the legal system of the 
people of al-Iraq, being one of their learned men. Among his 
books there were: 


The large book, Questions; the small book, Questions; The Compilation. 


Al--Khassaf 

His name was Ahmad ibn “Umar ibn Muhayr al-Shaybani 
al-Khassaf, surnamed Abū Bakr. He was a jurist and an expert for 
division and calculation [of inheritance], and acquainted with the 
legal systems of his associates. He held a high position under 
al-Muhtadi, so that the people said that he would revive the regime 
of [bn Abi Duwad.*? 

He was chief of the sect of the Jahmiyah and it was also al- 
Khassaf who wrote a book about the land tax for al-Muhtadi. 


44 The first arcade built in Baghdad, north of the Round City; sce Le Strange, 
Baghdad, p. 130; Yaqtit, Geog., I, 489. The name which follows, Ibn al~Balkhi, 
cannot be identified. 

45 This pious epithet only appears in the Flügel edition. 

46 Asa pupil he probably took down from dictation or else transcribed the books 
of his teacher. The text does not indicate when the quotation from al-~Hijazi ends. 

47 He was the judge who persuaded the Caliph al-Ma’miin to enforce acceptance 
of the dogma that the Qur’an was created; see Hitti, Arabs, p. 429. 
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When al-Muhtadi was assassinated, [the home of] al-Khassaf was 
pillaged and it is recorded that some of his books disappeared.*® 

Among his books there was one which he wrote about rites of the 
pilgrimage which was not given out to the public. He died during 
the year —-. Among his books there were: 





Stratagems;*® Wills; large book, Conditions; small book, Conditions; 
Presenting a Wet Nurse (al-Rida’) (or the Suckling [al-Radda‘]); Docu- 
ments and Judicial Records; The Training of the Judge; The Land Tax, 
for al-Muhtadi; Expenditures; Acknowledgment of Inheritors by 
Mutual Agreement; Al-'Asir,5° Its Legal Determinations and Calcula- 
tions; Expenditures for Close Relations; Judicial Decisions Related to 


Pious Endowments; Measurement of the Ka'bah, the Mosque, and the 
Tomb.*! 


Ibn al-Thalji 

He was Abi “Abd Allah Muhammad ibn Shuja* al-Thalji, a man 
outstanding among his contemporary associates. He was a jurist, 
pious and loyal to his convictions, and it was he who analyzed the 
legal system of Abū Hanifah, arguing on his behalf and showing his 
pretexts, while supporting him with the Hadith and making him 
loved in men’s hearts. He was, moreover, one of those who based 
[judicial decisions] on the Qur'an, although he upheld the doctrine 
of the People of Justice and Oneness [the Mu‘tazilah]. 

Thus saith Muhammad ibn Ishaq [al-Nadim]: I have read written 
in the handwriting of al-Hijazi:* 
Muhammad ibn Shuja’ said, “Ishaq ibn Ibrahim al-Mus‘abi, a friend of 
mine, related to me fas follows]: “The Commander of the Faithful 
summoned me and said to me, “Choose for me among the jurists a man 
who has written about the Hadith, using it for judicial decisions with 


48 Al-Muhtadi was assassinated A.D. 870, when Samarra was plundered by the 
Turkish guards. a 

49 Al-hiyal (“stratagems”) is probably correct. It refers to illegal methods or 
frauds. 

60 ‘This word probably refers to the juice pressed from grapes which was used for 
distilling and also for making a kind of molasses called dibs, 

51 The Ka‘bah was the shrine at Makkah, while “the Mosque and the Tomb” 
evidently refers to the mosque where the Prophet was buried at al-Madinah. 

62 The 1934 and Tonk MSS give a different name, which cannot be identified, so 
that Flügel may be correct in giving al-Hijazi. 
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personal opinion (al-ra’y). He must be tall of stature, of pleasant disposi- 
tion, originating from Khurasan, and reared in our regime, so that he 
may serve as advocate for our rule, until I bestow on him a judgeship.” 
“He [Ishaq] continued, ‘I said, “I know of no one answering this 
description other than Muhammad ibn Shuja’, so shall 1 confer with him 
about the matter?” He [the Caliph] said, “Do so and, if he consents, 
bring him to me.” [When Abū ‘Abd Allah Muhammad ibn Shuja’ 
was brought to the audience, it was said to him] “It is yours, oh, Abii ‘Abd 
Allah.’’53 Then I [Muhammad ibn Shuja‘] replied, “Oh, Emir, I have no 
need for this, for a judgeship is advantageous for three reasons only: for 
a person to gain wealth, or honor, or fame. As for me, my wealth is 
plentiful, for I am rich. Even if the Emir should offer me money to 
distribute,54 and even if I needed something from him, I would not accept 
it. As for fame, there has already come to me enough of it from the 
scholars and jurists !"’” 

He died during the year two hundred and fifty-seven, or some say 
six [a.p. 869/70], on Tuesday the tenth of Dhi al-Hijjah [last 
Muslim month]. Abū ‘Abd Allah Muhammad ibn Tahir prayed for 
him [at the funeral] in the house of Tahirah,® the daughter of “Abd 
Allah ibn Tahir. He was buried in the house in which he had lived. 
Among his books there were: 


The large book, Confirmation of the Traces (al-Athir); Rare Forms 
(Unusual Anecdotes); Selling on Commission (Al-~Mudarabah). 


Qutaybah ibn. Ziyad al-Qadi 

He was one of the great authorities of his time for the legal 
systems of the people of al-‘Iraq, being skillful in connection with 
statements and conditions. It was he who wrote the authorization 


88 The Arabic does not include the words in brackets, but this seems to give the 
meaning of the passage. As a follower of Abi Hanifah, Muhammad ibn Shuja’ 
accepted the doctrine of personal opinion. He also based his legal judgments on the 
Qur’inic legal passages and the Hadith, even though as a Muʻtazili he believed that 
the Qur’dn was created. . l 

54 At the beginning of this passage the 1934 and Tonk MSS omit “judgeship,” 
which is included by Flügel. The word translated “distribute” is in the manuscripts 
but garbled by Flügel. . 

55 Muhammad ibn Tahir was probably the great-grandson of Tahir ibn al-Hlusayn, 
founder of the autonomous dynasty in Khurãsän, and Tahirah was probably his 
aunt; she is not listed in the Biog. Index. As Muhammad ibn Shuja’ came from 
Khurisan, it was appropriate for these members of the family of Tahir to help with 
the funeral. 
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for ie pious foundation which Ahmad ibn al-Junayd established, 
giving him a share in the foundation. Among his books there were: 


The Conditions, which I saw in its completed form; Documents and 
Judicial Records, Compacts and Covenants, a large book. 
Al-Tahawi 

He was Abū Jafar Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn Salamah ibn 
Salamah ibn ‘Abd al-Malik al-Azdi al-Tahawi, from one of the 
villages of Egypt called Taha.5° He reached the age of eighty, but 

is beard was'more black than white. He was a jurist employing the 
legal systems of the people of al-‘Irag. During his time he was 
unique for his learning and asceticism.®’ It is said that he worked 
over a book for Ahmad ibn Tülün about the marriage of the lawfully 
owned, in which he made lawful for him marriage of slaves, but 
Allah knows the truth about it. He died during the year three 
hundred and twenty-two [a.p. 934]. Among his books there were: 
Disagreements among the Jurists—it was a large book, which he did not 
finish, but he did produce nearly cighty chapters arranged systematically, 
like books on relationship (al-wala’), so that it is not necessary for us to 
mention them. In addition to this there were among his books: the 
large book about Conditions; the small book about Conditions; The 
Small Abridgment; The Large Abridgment; Commentary on the 
“Large Compilation” of Muhammad;5 Commentary on the “Small 
Compilation’; Documents and Judicial Records; Wills; Shares of 
Inheritance; Explanation of the Confusion in the Hadith of the Apostle 
of Allah, May Allah Bless Him and Give Him Peace, about one thousand 
leaves |in length]; Refutation of the Book “The Untrustworthy,” 
against al-Karabisi;>® Judicial Decisions of the Qur’an; Explanation of 
the Meaning of Traces (al-Athar); The Dogma; a small book, mete 
ment between Our Young and Our More Experienced. 


‘Ali ibn Musa al-Qummi 

He was one of the famous ‘Traqi jurists and excellent scholars who 
were authors. He was surnamed Abii al-Hasan. He dealt with the 
books of al-Shafr'i, refuting them. Among his books there were: 


še Por this town and his true birthplace, see Yaqiit, Geog., MI, $16. 

87 The Tonk MS adds “and as an authority for the law and the Hadith.” 

68 This was almost certainly Muhammad ibn al-Hasan al-Shaybani. 

58 The translation follows the Tonk and 1934 MSS, as Fliigel gives Refutation as 
one title the The Untrustworthy as a separate following title. For this book, see Chap. 
V, sect. 3, near n. 21. 
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A large book, Judicial Decisions of the Qur’an; Some Matters on Which 
al-Shafi'i Disagreed with the People of al-‘Iräq, concerning the Judicial 


Decisions of the Qur'an; Confirmation of Analogy, Legal Interpretation, 
and Knowledge of the One [Allah]. 


Abū Hazim al-Qadi 

He was ‘Abd al-Hamid ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, a man of great ability, 
who derived his learning from the shaykhs of al-Basrah. He 
administered the judiciary at Damascus, al-Ktfah, and al-Karkh. 
Al-Tahawi and al-Dabbas studied under him® and Abū al-Hasan 
al-Karkhi became acquainted with him. Amonghisbooks there were: 
Documents and Judicial Records; Shares of Inheritance; The Training 


of the Judge. 


Ibn Mawsil 

He was —--—, [a jurist] employing the legal systems of the 
people of al-‘Irig. Among his books there were: 
The large book, Conditions; Compacts and Judicial Records. 


Abii Zayd Ahmad ibn Zayd al-Shuriti 
He was one of the people of al-Iraq, among whose books there 
were: 


Compacts; the large book, Conditions; the small book, Conditions. 


Yahya ibn Bakir 
He was from al-‘Iraq, and among his books there was Conditions. 


Al-Bardha‘i 

His name was Ahmad ibn al-Husayn. He was an ‘Iraqi jurist 
with whom Abii al-Hasan al-Karkhi studied. He died during the 
uprising of the Qarāmațah,® while he was on the pilgrimage. 
Among his books there were: ———. 


60 MS 1934 repeats the name ‘Afi al-R.Azi, but it is evidently an error. 

61 Al-Tahawi was probably Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn Salimah. As al-Dabbis 
cannot be identified, the name is not in the Biog. Index. The form in MS 1934 is 
badly written and may be meant for a different name. 

® Por the Qardmatah, see the Glossary. Ahmad ibn al-Husayn al-Bardha‘i 
probably died about A.D. 930, when these rebels attacked Makkah. 
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Al~Karkhi 

| Abū al-Hasan ‘Ubayd Allāh ibn al-Husayn al-Karkhi, the ‘Tragi 
Jurist, was a man whose counsel was sought and from whom learning 
was acquired. The most prominent legal authorities of the period 
studied under him and he was unique in his time because he was not 
obliged to defend himself, and was not involved in disputes. His 
birth was during the year —--— and he died in the year three 
hundred and forty [a.p. 951/52] during Sha‘ban [eighth Muslim 
month]. Among his books there were: | 





Abridgment in the Law; an investigation of drinks and making date wine 


legal. 


Al-Razi, Abii Bakr Ahmad ibn ‘Ali 

He died on Sunday, the seventh of the first ten days of Dhü 
al-Hij jah [last Muslim month], during the year three hundred and 
seventy |A.D. 980/81]. Among his books there were: 





Commentary on the “Abridgment” of al-Tahawi [Ahmad ibn Muham- 
mad]; Judicial Decisions of the Qur’an; Commentary on the “Large 
Compilation” of Muhammad ibn al-Hasan, the first manuscript; the 
delightful book, Rites of the Pilgrimage; Commentary on the “Large 
Compilation,” the second manuscript. 


[Al-Husayn ibn ‘Ali] Abū ‘Abd Allāh al-Basri 
| Mention of him has already been made in the chapter about 
theologians. The [books which] he composed about the law were: 


Commentary on the “Abridgment” of Abii al-Hasan. al-Karkhi: Drinks. 


and Making Legal Date Wine; Prohibition of Temporary Marriage; 
Legality of Prayer in the Persian Language. 


Ibn. al-Ushnani 
Fle was an ‘Iraqi, among whose books there was Conditions. 


Al—Farhi 
Fle was an ‘Iraqi, among whose books there was Conditions. 


Al-Shafv'i and His Adherents 


In the name of Allah, the Merciful, the Compassionate 
The Third Section of the Sixth Chapter 


of the book Al-Fihrist, with accounts of the scholars and the names of the 
books which the y composed, with an account of al-~Shafi'i and his adherents 


Thus saith Muhammad ibn Ishaq al-Nadim: I read written in the 
handwriting of Abii al-Qasim al-Hijazi in the book Penetrating 
(Inside) Information in History that he was Abii ‘Abd Allah Muham- 
mad ibn Idris, a descendant of Shafi‘'i ibn al-Sa’ib ibn ‘Ubayd ibn 
‘Abd Yazid ibn Hashim ibn al-Muttalib ibn ‘Abd Manaf. I also 
read in his handwriting that he said: 


There appeared a man of the Banii Abi Lahab,? of the region of North 
Africa, who came to Hiriin al-Rashid accompanied by al-Shafr'i. Then 
al-Rashid said to the Lahabi, “Do you brand yourself with this name 
[that of Abū Lahab|?” He went on, “Which of the two was the more 
important and influential, my ancestor or yours? You do not know the 
story of your own ancestor and what his position was.” Then he made 
him hear about all sorts of disagreeable things with which he might have 
to deal and it was said that he ordered his imprisonment.? He then turned 


1 In MS 1934, the phrase “Al-Shafi‘i and His Adherents”’ is placed on a page by 
itself preceding the title of the section. Ashab, translated “adherents,” almost cer- 
tainly refers to pupils and also to later followers. The account of al-Shafi'l should 
be compared with Khallikin, H, $69; Yaqiit, Irshad, V1(6), 367; “al-Shafi'i’, Enc. 
Islam, IV, 252. 

2 See Qutaybah, Ma‘arif, p. 60. 

3 The word for “with which he might have to deal” might be translated in other 


ways, but this seems to give the meaning. The point of this story is that Abū Lahab 


was the principal opponent of the Prophet, whereas both the Caliph al-Rashid and 
al-Shafi'i were descended from Hashim, the Prophets grandfather, by ancestors 
loyal to Islam. 
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to al-Shāfiʻi saying, “What has caused you to go along with him”’ He 
[al-Shafi‘'i] replied, “I am a man who has had hard luck, and therefore I 
set forth to travel through the country seeking favor, so that is why I 
accompanied him.” Then he [the Caliph] asked al-Fadl ibn al-Rabi' 
[the chamberlain] to give him [al-Shafi‘i] a present, which he did bestow 
[on him]. Then he [al-Shafi‘i] lived in the City of Peace [Baghdad]. 


Muhammad ibn Shuji‘ al-Thalji said to us, “He used to pass us by, 
clad like a singer, riding a donkey, wearing a coarse mantle and with 
his hair curled.” He went on to say: 


He was attached to Muhannad ibn al-Hasan for a year, so as to write 
down his books. They related to us what al-Rabi‘ ibn Sulayman quoted 
from al-Shafi‘i, who said, “I wrote down for Muhammad a camel’s load 
of books.’”4 

Al-Shafi'i was firm in upholding the Shi‘i tenets. One day after a 
man had asked him a question and he had replied, the man said, “You 
have misquoted ‘Ali ibn Abi Talib, with whom may Allah be well 
pleased.”’® Then he [al-Shafi‘i] said to him, “Prove this about ‘Ali ibn 
Abi Talib and TIl put my cheek on the ground and confess I went astray, 
so as to change my version to what he really said.” That same day when 
there was a gathering of some of the descendants of Abū Talib, he [al- 
Shafi‘i] said, “I am not going to speak in a meeting where a single one of 
them [a single descendant of Abii Talib] is present, because they are the 
most accurate speakers, having priority and excellence.” 


He | Muhammad ibn Shuja‘|] went on to say, “He went to Egypt 
during the year two hundred [a.p. 815/16] and dwelt there. Al- 
Rabi‘ ibn Sulayman al-Misri learned from him, Al-Shafi'i used to 
recite poetry.” Abi al-Fath ibn al-Nahwi said that Abū al-Hasan 
ibn al-Sabini al-Misri related, “I saw the tomb of Abū ‘Abd Allah 


4 Muhammad ibn al-Hasan al-Shaybini was the well-known jurist. He was older 
than al-Shafi'l and evidently employed him either to take dictation or else to edit 
students’ notes as an aid in compiling them into books. 

5 Although al-Shifi'i may have been sympathetic with the Shi‘ah, he had a legal 
code different from theirs and did not become involved in their politics. 

€ The descendants of Abii Talib were members of the Shi‘ah, who believed that the 
only persons with the right to be caliphs were the lineal descendants of ‘Ali, the son 
of Abii Talib. Al-Shafii felt that these descendants had more accurate traditions 
about their ancestors than anyone else. 
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al-Shafi'i in Egypt between Baytar Bilal and al-Birkatayn. Over it 


there was a clearly visible board upon which there was written: 


{ have accomplished my time and some are pleased 

Who are foolish with heedlessness and sleep, 

As though my day [of death] was decreed for me, 

But there was no [suitable] day for those rejoicing 
in the affliction of others.” 


He [al-Shafi‘i] died during the year two hundred and four [A.p. 
819/20] in Egypt. Among his books there were: 


Al-Mabsiit, about the law. Al-Rabi‘ ibn Sulayman and al-Za'frani quoted 
it from him. This book includes:® Ritual Purification; Prayer; The 
Poor Tax; Fasts; The Pilgrimage; Religious Self-Restraint (Seclusion) ; 
—, thus saith Muhammad ibn Ishaq [al-Nadim|: I read written in 
the handwriting of [bn Abi Sayf? that this was not his manuscript; 
The Epistle;!° Ritual Purification; The Imamate; Facing al-Qiblah; 
Friday [Prayer]; Prayer of Fear; The Two Feasts [al-Adha and al-Fitr]. 

Prayer of the Eclipse of the Moon; Petition for Rain; Prayer of 
Voluntary Obedience; the small book, The Apostate; the large book, 
The Apostate; The Poor Tax; Fixing the Rate of the Poor Tax; Judicial 
Decisions of the Qur’in; Rites of the Pilgrimage; Sellers (Buyers); 
Disagreements of Malik and al-Shafi'i; Intentional Wounds; the large 
book, Mortgages; the small book, Mortgages; Disagreements in the 
Hadith; Disagreements of the ‘Iraqis [scholars of al~‘Iraq]; Oath with a 





7 It is not clear where the quotation from Muhammad ibn Shuja‘ ends. The tomb 
of al-Shafii is still one of the famous monuments of modern Cairo. It was on the 
edge of the cemetery of the ancient city. The two landmarks were evidently known 
as the Blacksmith’s Shop (Baytar) of Bilal and the Two Tanks (al-Birkatayn). The 
translation of the poem is taken from MS 1934, which varics in several details from 
the Fliigel version. 

8 The collection of the dictations and compositions of al-Shafi'l, which al-Rabī' 
ibn Sulayman compiled in book form, was entitled Al-Mabsuf, which means “spread 
out,” giving the connotation of making clear in an ample way. Somewhat later the 
material was revised as Kitab al-Umm. For a modern edition, see Bibliography. 
For a summary of the contents in English, see Dodge, Muslim Education, p. 97. See 
also “al-Shafi's,” Enc. Islam, IV, 253. Most of the titles which follow are chapters 
rather than separate books. In Kitab al-Umm numerous subjects are discussed in more 
than one chapter, causing repetition. 

® Ibn Abi Sayf was probably the disciple of the jurist; see Biog. Index, Ahmad 
ibn ‘Abd Allāh ibn Sayf. Flügel, however, suggests Ibn Abi Yiisuf. 

10 For this important work, Al-Risdlah, see al-Shafi't in the Bibliography. 
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Witness; Slaying the Idolaters; Fighting the Tyrants; Oppression; 
Captives and the Shackied; Marriage with Betrothal; ! Sexual Abstinence 
and Menstruation. 

Washing the Dead; Funerals; Raciug and Throwing the Javelin; 
Crstocdianshi p and Reaching Maturity; Ordinance and Hire of Animals; 
Suckling Jan Infant}; Food and Drink; Al-Bahirah and ab-Sa’ibah:™ 
Plantations; Al Umra and al-Ruqba [a bequest aud a piece of property 
given for H fe, to be returned at time of death]; Drinks; ‘The Virtnes of 
the Quraysh; Al-Shi‘dr;! Marital Aversion and Divorce; The Problem 
ofthe Hermaphrodite; Religious Self-Restraint (Seclusion) for Religions 
Exercises; Renting a Palm Grove for Part of the Product: The Hunt; 
The Feast; The Option to Purchase or Pre-empt Adjoining Property 
(Al-Shuf ahh, Lending (Borrowing). 

The Ordinance of Allah; Wages (Rates of Hirc), Persons Responsible 
for Payment, and the Man Who Hires Our a Beast of Burden; Reviving 
the Dead (Wasteland), Conditions; Al-Zihar;!) Al-Tla;!¢ Disagreement 
Between Man and Wife: Sacrificial Victims: Disagreement about 
Inheritance; Emancipation of the Mothers of Children; The Thing 
Found and Held in Trust; The Thing Picked Up (Discovered by Acei- 
dent, The Foundling); Reaching the Age of Discretion (Maturity); 
small abridgment of “The Pilgrimage’; “The Question of Semen; 
Licensing Divorce; Fasts; The Manager; AL Mukatih (slave who ransoms 
himself}; Al-Wali wa-al-lilf;?? Wages (Rentals). 


H "The translation is based on the supposition that the Arabic original is al-fa'ris 
binal-khithah, although fa'ris can also mean “stopping” and the other word might 
be Rhafhah (“sermon” 

1 The word translated “custodianship” usualy refers to establishment of a pions 
endowment, but here it may have a different significance, Ju the title which follows, 
Fligel gives ab-rigah ("slaves") instead of al-dawabh (animals), which is in MS 1934 
and is probably correct. 

These are the tenth colt of a camel, allowed to wander freely, and the female 
camel freed because of bearing the cole or to fulfill some vow. 

4 "This is probably equally divided property, but may be a muihtary syirtbel, the 
rites of the pilgrimage, or something else, as the word has many meanings, 

$ ‘This is the pronouncement of the divorce formula, “Thou art to me as my 
mother’s back.” 

1 Alia fa) is swearing not to cohabit with a wife for four months if she is free, 
or two months if she is a slave, as a religious penance. See Richardsan, Dietionary, 
p. 225. 

W Abavald can mean “friendship” or “authority” and al-htif means “compact” 

x “good faith,” Miligel gives ai-wala’, for which see Glossary, “relationship.” 
Cf, Chap. VE sect. 4, n. 16. 
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Consensus of Opinion; The Marriage > Dowry; Witnesses; How the 
People of al- iraq opposed ‘Alf and "Abd Allahs* Curses; the large 
abridgment of “The Pilgrimage’; Division of Booty; Drawing Lots 
(The Wager); The Poll Tax; Wills; Claim and Proofs; Prohibition of 
Fermented Liquor; Al-Raj'ahs? ‘Training of the Judge; ‘The Number 
of Women [prabably abont marriage|; Highway Robbery and Stealing; 
Oath and Vows; Hunting and Sacrificial Victims; Money Changing; 
Refutation of Muhammad iby al-lasan [al-Shaybini}; Distress of 
Women jin Childbirth |. 

The Life of al-Magid?; The Life of al-dwea@i; Judgment of the 
Sorcerer and Sorceress; Trast (Trusteeship) aud Judicial Decisions; 
The Will of a Pregnant Woman; The Testimony of One Accusing of 
Adultery; Charity of the Living on Behalf of the Dead (Dying); ‘The 
Man Who Places Goods with Another Man; The Loan; Inhentance; 


judgment with Evidence; Repeal of Approval. 


‘The Names of Those Who Quoted al-Shift'i and Learned from Hint? 

Al-Rabi’ ibn Sulayman al-Muradi 

He was one of the Murad, a tribe"? He was surnamed Abi 
Sulayman. He was in Egypt, where he gave the call to prayer and 
derived a living from the Sultan for his prayer calling. Flis origin 
was in Egypt. He quoted the sources of the law of al-Shdfri,” 
entitling what he quoted Al-Mabsiit. He died in Egypt during the 
year two hundred and seventy [A-p. 883/84]. 

Al-Rabi was quoted by: Ibn Sayf, who was Abii Bakr Ahmad 
ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn Sayf ibn Said; Aba “Abd Allāh Muhammad ibn 
Hamdan al-Tardifi; AlAsanm al-Naysabiri; “46d Allah ibn 
Sufyan al-Mawsili. 


18 ‘Abd Allah was probably the Prophets cousin, whe was governor of al-Bagrah 
when Al was the caliph; see Ibn ‘Abbas Aba al“Abbis, “Abd Allāh, See Khallikin, 
i, gg, n.a, “Abd Aah,” Enc. fslanz, i, 19. 

19 Abrafah is the receiving back of a divorced wife. Another possibility is 
al-rij'ah, a widow returning home after her husband's death. 

H The Fonk MS hasa pious epithet after ab-Shafi't's name. The names which follow 
were almost certainly those of men who attended the lectures of al-Shaf'd or served 
as disciples, helping hin to compile his books. 

4 See Chitaybah, Ma drif, pp. $2, $3. 

at ALShaGT designated the following as the authoritative sources {usaf} for legal 
decisions: (1) the Qur'an; (2) the Hadich; (4) abim, or consensus of opinion; 
fa} ab-glyds, or analogy. 
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Al-Za'fardn?, Abū “Abd Allah al-Hasan ibn Mohammad ibn af- 

Sabbah 

He quoted Al-Mabsit from al-Shaf‘? in the form that al-R abhi 
quoted it. As he made a few variations, the people did not like it or 
study it [with him]. As jurists work in accordance with what 
al-Rabi’ transmitted, it is not necessary for us to name the books 
quoted by al-Za farāni, which became scarce, most of them being 
effaced, disappearing and never again being copied. He died during 
the year two hundred and sixty [a.D 873/74). 


Aba Thawr 

He was Ibrahim ibn Khalid ibn al-Yamian, the jurist, from the 
Bant Kalb. He studied with al- -Shah and quoted him. As he 
disagreed with him about some points, he adopted a legal system 
of his own, which he kept distinct from the system of al-Shafi‘’, 
but he wrote a Mabstit which followed the arrangement of the book 
of al-Shafil. Most of the people of Adharbayjin and Armenia 
conduct their legal affairs according to his legal system. He died 
during the year two hundred and forty [a.p, 854/55). 


Naming of the Books of Aba Thawr 


Ritual Purification; Prayer; Fasts; Rites of the Pilgrimage. 


Those Who Learned from Aba Thawr 
Ibn al-funayd | | 

His name was eme ~ He was one of the most illustrious of his 
pupils and among their leaders. 


‘Ubayd ibn Khalaf al-Bazzaz 
He was also one of the most eminent among his pupils. 


Al- Fyali 

He followed the code of Abi Thawr. He was Abii Ja'far Ahmad 
ibn Muhammad al-lyali. Among his books there was Refuges 
and Indemnities for Murder. 


Ho See “Kalb s, Wabara,"' ine. islam. IY, 688. 
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Mansiir ibn Ismail ——-— al-Misri 
He died —-—~-.. Among his books there was Food for the ‘Traveler 


in the Law. 


Among Those Who Learned from ab-Shaf 
Muhammad ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam 

He quoted al-Shaf’, in contrast to his two brothers, who followed 
Malik. Ele died —-——. Among his books there was The Ordinances, 
according to the legal system of al-Sha'l, 


Harmalah iim Yahya al-Misri 
He learned from al-Shah'l. 


Yaliya ibn Nase al-awlint | 
He was one of the people of Egypt who quoted al-Shahi (His 
book:] Al-Shafi, refuting Ibn ‘Ulayyah. 


Al-Buwayti 

His name was Yüsuf ibn Yahya, surnamed Abu Yüsuf, and he 
quoted al-Shafh'l. Al-Rabi’ |ibn Sulayman) said, “Al-Buwayti 
wrote to me fror prison, commending me to the members of my 
circle and saying, “Be patient with them, for I heard al-Shäfri 
say: “For their sake 1 humble my spirit that they may honor if, 
as a spirit which one does not humble is not honored.” ” 

Among the books of al-Buwayti there were: 


‘The Large Abridgmont; The Small Abridgment, The Ordinances. 


Al-Rabi ibn Sulayinan and Abū Isma'll al-Tirmidhi quoted al- 
Buwaytt. 


Al-Muzant 
He was Abii Ibrikim Ismaol ibn Ibrahim al-Muzani from the 
r we . we "fo 
Muzaynah 2’ one of the tribes of al-Yaman, He learned fromal-Shapri 


24 The men included in this list followed the legal system of al-Shate?. Some of 
them lived too late to be his pupils and the others were probably not regular students 
of his, although they may have attended some of his lectures. The order follows 
that of MS 1934. 

1 MIS roga omits “of Heype.” 

48 This was probably a class which met in a mosque or in the home of al~Rabi. 

2? See Durayd, Geneal., p. 124; Qutaybah, Ma‘dnif, p. 36. 
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and was an ascetic, as well as a jurist according to the legal 
system of al-Shafii, Among the adherents of al-Shifil there was no 
jurist more learned than al-Muzani and no man more virtuous than 
ai-Buwayfi. 

He died in Egypt on Wednesday and was buried on Thursday, 
at the end of the month of Rabi al-Awwal [third Muslim month|, 
during the year two hundred and sixty-four Jan. 877/78]. Al-Rabi’ 
ibn Sulayman, who was a prayer caller and a friend of al. Shan’, 
prayed for him [at the funeral]. Among his books there wete: 

The Snell Abridgment, which is in the hands of the people and upon 
which the followers of al-Shifi'l depend—they read and expound upon it, 
there heing diverse ways of quoting it, most of which have been transe 
mitted by al-Naysabiri al-Asamun, whose name was -———- _ and fbn 
al-Ikfani Abd Allah ibn Salih, and the brother of Hariri al-Jawhari, whose 
name was Ahmad iba Miisi; The Large Abridgment, which has been 
abandoned; Compacts. 


Al-Marwazi 
Abu Ishaq lbrahim ibn Ahmad al-Marwazi was a friend (pupil) 
of al-Muzani. Among his books there were: 


Exposition of the “Abridement’ of al-Muzani, the first and the second: 
Divisions, abour knowing the sources [of the law]; Conditions and 
Compacts; Wills and Evaluation of Houses; The Particular and the 
Universal, 


Al-Zubayri 

Among the adherents of al-ShaGT was al-Zubayri, whose name 
was al-Zubayr ibn “Abd Allah ibn Sulayman ibn “Asim ibn al- 
Mundhir ibn al-Zubayr ibn alAwwam. He died after three 
hundred [A.p. 922/13]. Among his books there were: 


An abridgment of the law known as ‘The Sufficiency (Al-Kaf}; Compila- 
tion of the Law; Shares of Isheritance. 


Another al Marwazi 
His name was Alimad ibn Nasr. Among his books there were: 


The large book, Disagreements among the Jurists; the small book, 
Disagreements among the Jurists. 
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Ibn Surayj 

Abū al“Abbis Ahmad ibn "Umar ibn Surayj was one of the 
iHustrions Shafi jurists and theologians. There were debates 
between him and Muhammed ibn Da üd in the presence of Abii 
al-Hasan ‘Af ibn “Isa [the vizier]. He died during the year three 
hundred and five Jao, 917/18). Among his books there were: 
Refutation of Muhammad ibn al-Hosan [al-Shaybani),; Refutation of 
‘isd ibn Abin; Similarity between al-Muzani and al-Shafri; Answer of 
(for) al-Qdashdni; Abridement of the Law. 


AL-Sai 

Aba Yahya Zakatiy?’ ibn Yahya ibn Mahammad ibn al-Saji 
derived his knowledge from al-Muzani and al-Rabi’ piba Sulayman | 
and also fom the Egyptians. Among his books there was [Hse 
agreement about the Law. 


AL-Odshani 

He was Muhammad ibn Ishaq, surnamed Abū Bakr, from 
CMishin2® At first he followed the legal system of Da id (ibn “AN, 
but later he changed to the legal system of al-Shafri, becoming a 
leader and one of the chiefs in connection with it. Among his 
books there were: 
Refutation of DE td in Counection with the Uselessness of Analogy,” 
Confirming Analogy;** large book, Judicial Interpretation; The 
Beginning of the Book on Judicial Interpretations;! “The Sources of 
Judicial Interpretation, 


Al-Tstakhri 
He was Abū Said, a chief among the Shalit jurists and an 
authority for the Hadith. He was trustworthy and virtuous, a 


fs See Yäqüt, Geor., iV, 14. 

2? Analogy was one of the four sources of the law recoguized by al-Shdf'l, but 
DP ad did not recognize I. 

a8 After this title there is bal-Qashdnt, which may simply mean that al-OQdshani 
wrote the book, or may mean “confirming of analogy for al-CQashani” whe at the 
start followed DPtid and repudiated analogy, 

# The Arabic word translated “beginning” is absadr, which might mean the 
tain part of the book. 
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jurist and a leader, He died during the year twenty-eight [a.m 
328: A.D. 939/40], on Friday the fourteenth night of Jumada al- 


Akhirah [sixth Muslim month], being buried in the Cemetery of the 


Dayr.” Among bis books there were: 


The large book, Shares of Inheritance; Conditions, Compacts, Docu 
ments, and Judicial Records. 


Ibn al-Sayrafi 

He was Abū Bakr Muhammad ibn ‘Abd Ah al-Sayrafi ab- 
shaft, He was attached to Abti al-Hasan ‘Aly ibn ‘Tsi [the vizier], 
being a friend of his, as well as one of the illustrious ShaG4 jurists 
and theologians. Le was born —-——- and died on Friday, the twelfth 
night of Rabi’ al-Awwal [third Muslim month], during the year 


three hundred and thirty [a.p 941/42]. Among his books there 
were: 


Explanation of the Indications of the Signs for the Sources of Judicial 
Decisions; Explanation of the “Epistle” of al-Shaf'l; Evaluation of 
Houses; Refutation of Ubayd Allah ibn Talib al-Ratib’s Book on. the 
“Epistle” of al-Shafi'l; Divisious of Inheritance. 


Abū “Abd al-Rahnuin 
He was a Shafi jjurist) whose name was- 
books there were! 





Among his 


Consensus of Opinion and Disagreement; Treatise, about the sources of 
the law, all but the first treatise. 


Al-Tabari, Abt ‘Al al-Hasan ibn al-Odsim 

He was one of the followers of al-Shaf'i Among his books 
there was Abridgment of the Questions of Disagreement in Theology 
and Intellectual Examination. 


2 Magbarat Bab al-Dayr was a cemetery by an old monastery, between the river 
and the Basrah Gate at Baghdad, Sce Le Strange, Baghdad, p. 98, and map with 
P 14, item 21, 
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Abū al-Tayyib ibn Salamah” 


Abii al-Hasan | 
He was Mahammad ibn Ahmad* ibn Ibrähim ibn Yüsufibn Ahmad 
al-Katib, one of the illustrious men among the followers of al- 
Shaft. He was bom during the year two hundred and eighty-one 
fap. 804/95] at al-Elasaniyah.** He wrote books based on the 
Shit legal system and the following books based on the legal 
system of al-Shali: 
Faculties of Understanding ;*5 Testing (Proving, Exerting}; The Agree- 
able: Refutation of al-Karkiit; The Beneficial in the Hadith. 
if Alah so wHls, we shall mention his books based on the Shif 
code in the proper place.” 


Ibn Sayf al-Parid 


T 


His name was ———— . Among his books there were: eree , 


Iim al-Ashyab Abū ‘Amran Misa ibn al-Ashyab 
He was a jurist following the legal system of al-Shaft, and also a 
theologian. Among his books there were: ee-e on, 


Abū al-Tayyib ibn Salamah 
He was one of the followers of al-Shafi, He died --—~ —, 


Among his books there were: ——--~, 


Abii al- Tayyib al-Mulqi 
Among his books there were: —--—~, 


#4 Yn the Arabic texts this name i given here and also after three other names 
have been cited. There imay be a repetition due to careless copying, ot the same name 
may designate two different persons, The Tonk MS notes, “Abit al-Tayyib ibn 
Salamah, one of the followers of abShaf‘i, an ascetic and devotee, no book of 
whose is known.” 

M The insertion of the name “ibn Abmad” is probably an crror as he was known 
as Maufsammad ibn Lbrihin. 

#6 AL-Masaniyah may be the town listed by Yigit, Geag., H, 270. 

48 "The Tonk MS has abnag ir (“wenerable and revered men”), whereas che other 
versions have ebba ir (“faculties of understanding or mental insight’). 

art Evidently this passage was written before the author listed the books about the 
Shi'ah in the preceding passage; see Chap. V, sect. $, near mn. 202, 
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Al-Ahwäzi, Ibn al-funayd, AbG al-~Hasap eee- ~ al-Oadi 
Among his books there were: ~-——~ m, 


Abit al-Haimid al-Basri al-Qadi 

He was one of the followers of al-Shaf'i, He died ~~~ . He 
was Ahmad ibn Bishr ibn ‘Amir al’ Aniiri. Among his books there 
Were: 
The Large Compilation, a thousand leaves fin length]; Looking Over 
(Gaining an Understanding of) the Sources of the Law: ‘The Simli 
Compilation. 


Al-Ajurri 

He was Abii Bakr Muhammad ibn al-Hasayn ibn ‘Ubayd Allah 
al-Ajurri, the jurist, one of those who were righteous and conse- 
crated. He wrote many books about this [piety]. Wehave mentioned 
them in their proper place.?® He lived at Makkah and died recently, 
He followed the legal system of al-Shafi'l. Among his books there 
were: 
Abridginent of the Law; Judicial Decisions concerning Women: 
Advice, which included a number of chapters about the law, 


Ibn, Shaqi al-Khaffit 
He was a Shahi [jurist], and was a resident of Makkah. Tis 
DAME WAS wm - Among his books there was Conditions. 


Ibn. Raji Abū al-‘Abbis of al-Basrah 

ble was a Shafi and was the successor of the judge of al-Basrah. 
Among his books there were: 
The Causes (Defects) of Conditions; the large book, Conditions, which 
| notice the followers of al-Shäf T praise and regard as excellent.” 


lbn Dinds al-Hamdini 
Among his books there was the large book, Conditions, which is 
superlatively excellent and about one thousand leaves [in length], 


tE it has not been possible to find any mention of his books. Perhaps some 
passage containing the titles of these works has been lost. 


88 "The Tonk MS adds the title Agama Da°dd in Connection with the Futility of 
g ? 


Analogy. 
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Abu al-Hasan, al-Nasawi 


His name was ——~-.. Among his books there was Questions, 


Causes (Defects), and Differences. 


Abii Bakr Mahammad ibn tbrahtira ibn al-Mundhir al-Naysabiiri 
He was a Shafi'i jurist and one of the principal leaders. Among his 

books there were: 

Questions, about the law; Corroborations of Analogy. 


Al-Faraji, Abū al-Abbas Ahmad ibn Ibrihim ibn Muhammad al- 
Faraji 
He was an expert on the shares of inheritance, among whose 
books there was the large book, Explanation of the Judicial Decisions 
concerning the Shares of luneritance. 


Ibn Abi Hurayrah Abū ‘Ali 
He died nnn ~- Among his books there were: 


Questions; Marginal Note, to the law and the questions, 


Al-Qaffsl, Abii Bakr 
Among his books there was The Sources. 


Abdi al-Hasan [ibn Abad] ibn Khayrin 
Among his books there were: 


The Delightful (Al-Latif}; Introductions. 
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Da iid ibn ‘Ali 
In the name of Allah, the Merciful, the Compassionate 


The Fourth Section of the Sixth Chapter 


of the book Al-Fihrist, with accounts of the scholars and the names of 
the books which they composed, with an account of D@iid and his 
adherents. 


Abū Sulayman Da@iid ibn ‘Ali ibn Da’tid ibn Khalaf al-Isbahani 
was the first to use al-qawl al-zahir, depending upon the Book and 
the Sunnah and eliminating everything else connected with [the 
method of} personal opinion and analogy.2 He was virtuous, 
sincere, and pious. He, Da’tid, died during the year two hundred 
and seventy [A.D. 883/84]. Among his books there were: 

The Explanation; The Clear Explanation; the large book, Summons 
and Evidences; The Sources [of the Law]; Menstruation. 


Thus saith Muhammad ibn Ishaq [al-Nadim]: I once read in an 
old handwriting something written just about the time of Di’iid 
ibn “Ali, giving the names of Abū Sulayman Da’iid ibn ‘Als 
books, which I have listed according to the sequence which I found. 


t In MS 1934 the name Da’iid ibn “Ali is written on a page by itself preceding the 
title. In the title itself the words “with an account of Da’iid and his adherents” are in 
large letters. It would be more literal tq translate fi akhbar as “about traditions” 
instead of “with an account.” “Adherents” includes pupils and later followers. 
Most of the authorities call him Da’ud ibn “Ali ibn Khalaf. Before the beginning of 
the account, the Tonk MS adds the words “Thus saith Muhammad ibn Ishaq.” 

2 Here al-qawl al-zahir (“the evident speech”) refers to revelation, specifically 
that of the Prophet, made evident in the Qur’in. For the legal school of this author- 
ity, see “Da id,” Enc. Islam, I, 928, and “al-Zahiriya,” IV, 1192. 

3 The five titles given first were very likely separate books, whereas the list given 
below is probably for chapters in a large legal work. 
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Ritual Purification; Menstruation; Prayer; The Call to Prayer; Al- 
Qiblah; The Times [for religious Hier Neglect, four hundred leaves; 
Prayer for Rain; Beginning of Prayer; What Corrupts Prayer; Friday 
[Prayers]; Prayer of Fear; Prayer for the Eclipse of the Moon; Prayer 
for the Two Feasts fal-Adha and al-Fitr]. 

The Imamate; Judgment for the Person Neglecting Prayer; Funerals; 
Washing the Dead; The Poor Tax, three hundred leaves; Charity for 
al-Fitr; Voluntary Fasts; Ordained Fasts, six hundred leaves; Sexual 
Withdrawal for Religious Purposes; Rites of the Pilgrimage; abridg- 
ment of “The Pilgrimage”; Marriage, one thousand leaves; The 
Dower [husband’s dowry]; Suckling [an Infant]; Aversion Between 
Husband and Wife; Divorce with Wife’s Agreement; Explanation of 
Who Has the Right to Bear Witness against One; Sexual Abstinence 
until after Menstruation and Purification; Al-Raj‘ah;> A Question of 
Booty;® Al-fla.” | 

Al-Zihar;® Curses; The Destitute (Lost); Divorce; Divorce of the 
Sunnah; Oaths in Divorce; Divorce before Consumation; Divorce of 
the Intoxicated and the Drunkard; Al-‘Idad;® Sellers (Buyers); Money 
Changing; License for Trade; Partnership; Loaning (Borrowing) ;'° 
The Trust (Trusteeship); The Loan [without Security]; Transfer of 
Credit and Surety; Mortgages; Wages (Rentals); Giving Out Land for 
Planting; Renting a Palm Grove for Part of the Products; Dug-Outs 
and Refuges; Nonalcoholic Drink; The Option to Purchase or Pre-empt 
Adjoining Property (Al-Shuf‘ah). 

Offering One’s Life as Surety; Trusteeship; Judicial Decisions about 
Fugitive Slaves; Ordinances; Robbery; Prohibition of Intoxicating 


4 ‘Td al-Fitr, the feast at the end of Ramadan, when it is the custom to give alms 
to the poor. 

6 Al-raj‘ah is receiving back a divorced wife. Another possibility is al-rij‘ah, a 
widow returning home after her husband’s death. 

6 This might also be “A Question about (fi) ——-—~,” the title following fi 
being omitted. “Booty” is fay’. 

? Al-ila (ila) is swearing not to cohabit with a wife for four months if she is 
free, or two months if she is a slave, as a religious penance. See Richardson, 
Dictionary, p. 221. | 

8 Pronouncement of the divorce formula, ‘Thou art to me as my mother’s 
back.” 

9 Al-‘iddah, pl. al-‘idad, refers to the number of days of menstruation which must 
pass before a divorced or widowed woman can remarry. The purpose of this 
procedure is to determine the true father of the woman’s next child. See “ “Idda,” 
Ene. Islam, Ul, 445. 

10 The Tonk MS has al-fara’id (“shares”). 
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Liquor; Drinks; The Sorcerer; Unintentional Murder; Intentional 
Murder; ‘Truce (Oath);!# The Embryo; Oaths and Expiations; Vows: 
Emancipation; Al-Mukatib [the slave who ransoms himself]; Al- 
Mudabbir;3 Initiation of a Wager; Hunting; Sacrificial Victims of the 
Muslims; Sacrificial Victims; New Birth (or The Sheep Slaughtered for a 
Newborn Child); Foods. 

Clothing ; Medicine; The Holy War; The March (or Biographies); 
Division of Booty; Share of the Relatives lof the Prophet]; Division of 
Charity Funds; The Land Tax; ~ and the Mine (Minerals); The 
Poll Tax; Division; The Foot Soldiers (Making War); The Course of 
Equity; The Apostate; Things Found and Lost; The Thing Picked 
Up (Discovered by Accident, The Foundling); Shares of Inheritance; 
Blood Relatives; Wills; Wills, about Evaluation. 

Houses; Succession and Posterity;1¢ Hermaphrodites; The Times 
[for religious rites]; Gift and Charity; Judgment; The Training of a 
Judge; Judgment of an Absent Person (Foreigner); Documents; Com- 
pacts, three thousand leaves [in length]; Judicial Records; Judgment 
among Ahl al-Dhimmah; Summons and Witnesses, one thousand leaves; 
Acknowledgment ofa Debt; Renunciation of Testimonies; Prohibition: 
Proclamation of Bankruptcy; Oppression; Reconciliation; Combat: 
What Gain Is Right; Defense of Statutes, Judgments, and Traditions, one 
thousand leaves; Refutation of Liars: The Ambiguous (Difficult to Solve). 

The Morning Star and the Dawn, to al-Sa‘i;17 Description of the 
Disposition of the Prophet, May Allah Bless Him and Give Him Peace: 





™ MS 1934 gives a different form, probably an error. 

12 Instead of al-qasdmah “truce,” “oath”’), the Arabic might be al-qusdmah (“alms’’). 
In the title which follows, the Tonk and 1934 MSS have al-hayd (“menstruation”) 
Bue correction in MS 1934 and the Flügel edition gives al-janin (“embryo”). 

This refers to one who makes a declaration of freedom for a slave, effective at 
the time of the master’s death. 
. 14 Tn Arabic this is Sayr al- ‘Adilah. It may have a more technical meaning, or a 
simple meaning such as The Course of Justice. 

+e The Tonk MS gives consonant signs, making this title Al-Murtad (“The 
Apostate”), whereas Flügel gives Al-Murid (“‘ The Seeker after Knowledge or God’) 
MS 1934 might be either of these forms. . 

16 This title is Al-Wala’ wa-al-Khalf. If the second word is al-Khulf, it would 
mean breach of promise,” changing the meaning. Another possible translation for 
the title might be Kinship and Succession. 

a This title might also be translated as The Apparent and the Manifest. The words 
which follow it, li-al-Sa‘7, may mean “to the deceiver,” but more likely mean that 
the book is addressed to a man called al-Si‘. Hajar, Lisän al-Mizan, Part VI, p. 463, 
mentions “Abd Allah ibn Muhammad al-Sa‘i, but this reference is too uncertain to 
place the name in the Biog. Index. 


9 
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Flags of the Prophet, May Allah Bless Him and Give Him Peace ;*8 Knowl- 
edge; Invocation; The Future and the Past; Consensus of Opinion; 
Rendering Imitation Futile; Rendering Analogy Futile; Information 
about the One [Allah]; Knowledge of What Is Necessary for Learning; 
The Proof; The Particular and the Universal; What Is Explained and 
Established; Ceasing to Make (Call) a Person an Unbeliever; The 
Epistle of al-Rabi* ibn Sulayman; The Epistle of Abii al-Walid; The 
Epistle of al-Qattin; The Epistle of Hariin [ibn “Abd Allāh] al-Shari; 
Giving Counsel, five hundred leaves; Clear Explanation, four thousand 
leaves; Temporary Marriage. 


Thus saith Muhammad ibn Ishaq [al-Nadim|: I have transcribed 
these [preceding] book titles from an old piece [of manuscript] in 
the handwriting of Mahmiid al-Marwazi. I suppose that this man 
upheld the legal system of Da@iid, but he is unknown. 

Da iid had questions sent to him from various regions and places, 
among which there were:'® 


Questions of Isbahin; Questions about Secret Matters; Questions of al- 
Basrah;?° Questions of al-Khwarizm; The Sufficient, about the state- 
ment of al-Muttalibi, meaning al-Shaf‘7;* Two Questions, in connec- 
tion with which al-Shafi‘i is contradictory; the first books include a 
volume called The March (or Biographies). 


Muhammad ibn Da üd 

He was surnamed Abū Bakr and was a jurist upholding his 
father’s legal system, and was an excellent man, pious and cultured. 
He was a poet and historical traditionalist, as well as one of the 
interesting and honest writers. I have mentioned the books of 
poetry and literature which he wrote in their proper place, in the 
chapter on the historical traditionalists, genealogists, and men of 
letters.” 


18 Instead of “flags” (alām) the word may be i‘ldm (“distinguished courage’’). 
The pious epithets in this and the preceding title are not in MS 1934. 

19 It is probable that these books were answers to questions addressed to him. 

20 Instead of al~Basrah the Tonk MS hasal-Nasraniyat. Khwéarizim, in the following 
title, is the modern Khiva; see “Khwéarizm,” Enc. Islam, II, 908. 

21 As al-Shdafi'i was descended from the Prophet’s grandfather, “Abd al-Muttalib, 
he was called al-Muttalibi. 

22 The only previous mention seems to be in connection with the jurists; see 
the account of Ibn Surayj in Chap. VI, sect. 3, after n. 27. 
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His birth was during the year ——— and he died in the year 
———. Among his books on the law there were: 
Admonitions; Apologies (Excuses); Means of Knowing the Sources of 
the Law; Abridgment (Al-Tjaz) (or Fulfilling a Promise [Al-Injaz]); 
Refutation of Ibn Sharshir; Refutation of Abū ‘Isa al-Darir; Obtaining 
Justice from Abii Jafar al- Tabari. 


Ibn Jabir 

He was Abū Ishaq Ibrahim ———— ibn Jabir, one of the followers 
of Da tid. He was one of their scholars and important men. Among 
his books there was Differences. No one ever wrote a longer book, 
and his associates regarded it as excellent. 


Ibn al-Mughallas 

He was Abū al-Hasan ‘Abd Allah ibn Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn 
al-Mughallas. Leadership among the followers of Da’iid culminated 
with him during his time and no cqual of his appeared afterwards. 
He was superior, learned, gifted, truthful, reliable, and preeminent 
among the people as a whole. His home was at Baghdad on the 
River Mahdi,” where people from surrounding regions sought him 
out. He died on the fourth of Jumada al-Akhirah [sixth Muslim 
month], during the year three hundred and twenty-four [a.p. 
935/36]. Among his books there were: 
Explanation of the Answers of the Book of al-Muzani;24 Good Fortune 


(Judgment) ; The Manifest; Judgments of the Qur’in; Divorce; Rela- 
tionship (Al-Wala’). 


Al-Mansiiri 

He was Abii al-‘Abbas Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn Salih, who 
upheld the legal system of D@ iid and was one of the most illustrious 
followers of Da’iid. His books were splendid and excellent, large in 
size. Among them there were: ` 


The large book, The Lamp; The Guide; The Shining. 


° A canal in the west part of the Shammasiyah Quarter of East Baghdad. Sec 
Le Strange, Baghdad, pp. 47 (map), 175, 206. 

24 The translation follows MS 1934. The other versions give instead two titles, 
The Explanation and The Book of al-Muzani. 
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Al-Raqqi 

He was Abii Said ————, one of the scholars among those who 
followed the legal system of D@’iid.* Among his books there were: 
The Sources, which comprised one hundred chapters similar to the chapters 
of Da’iid, so that we are not obliged to record them. He also wrote the 
Commentary on “The Clear.” 


Al-Nahrabani 
His name was al-Hasan ibn ‘Ubayd, Abii Said. Among his books 


there was Rendering Futile Analogy. 


Ibn al~Khallal 

He was surnamed Abū al-Tayyib —--— . Among his books 
there were: 
Rendering Futile Analogy; Rendering Futile Witty Remarks; 
Qualification of Wisdom about the sources of the law and comprising a 
number of chapters. 


Al-Rabai 
His name was Ibrahim ibn Ahmad ibn al-Hasan, surnamed Abii 


Ishaq. He was one of the scholars who followed the legal system 
of Da’iid and lived near to our own time. He went from Baghdad 
to Egypt, where he died during the year —— —. Among his books 
there was Consideration of the Rendering Futile of Analogy. 


Haydarah 

He was surnamed Abū al-Hasan —-—-—. He was one of the 
superior men and legal authorities, employing the legal system of his 
associates. I used to see him, for he was a friend of mine. He died 
Among his books there was Refutation of Those Who 
Uphold Analogy.?* 





Pedamiumrcneas 


25 The Tonk MS adds, “He was religious, ascetic, virtuous, and one who memo- 
rized the Hadith.” 

26 “The clear” is in Arabic al-mawdih or al-mudih, and is probably a book title. 

27 MS 1934 omits ibtal (“rendering futile”) but the other versions give it. 

28 Only the Tonk MS gives this title. It also states “He was one of the historical 
traditionalists, ascetics, and jurists.” 
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The Judge al-Kharazi, May Allah Strengthen Him? 

He is Abū al-Hasan ‘Abd al-‘Aziz ibn Ahmad al-Isbahani al- 
Kharazi, one of the scholars among the followers of D@ iid during 
our own time, and one of the capable members of their legal school. 
He is also one of the superior persons among his associates and the 
authors among them. He was born ——-—. ‘Adud al-Dawlah has 
placed him over the judicial administration of the lower quarter on 
the East Side of the City of Peace [Baghdad], until our own time, 
which is the year three hundred and seventy-seven [a.p. 987/88]. 
Among his books there is Questions and Disagreement. 


29 The Flügel edition gives al-Huzri, which is a mistake. The pious epithet is in 
MS 1934. He was evidently a friend of al-Nadim. 


The Jurists of the Shi‘ah; Their Authorities on the Hadith and Scholars 


In the name of Allah, the Merciful, the Compassionate 


The Fifth Section of the Sixth Chapter 


of the book Al-Fihrist, with accounts of the scholars and the names of the 
books which they composed, including accounts of the jurists of the Shi'ah, 
with the names of the books which they composed.* 


Thus saith Muhammad ibn Ishaq [al-Nadim|]: Among the 
friends of the Commander of the Faithful, for whom may there be 
peace,® there was Sulaym ibn Qays al-Hilali. As a fugitive from al- 
Hajjaj [ibn Yiisuf], who sought to kill him, he took refuge with 
Aban ibn Abi Ayyash, who gave him shelter. When death drew 
near to him he said to Abin, “I am indebted to you and now death 
is present with me. Oh, son of my brother, by order of the Apostle 
of Allah, may Allah bless him and give him peace, it is thus [as 
described in my book].” Then he gave him a book, which was the 
well-known book of Sulaym ibn Qays al~Hilali, from which Aban 
ibn Abi Ayyash quoted, but which was not quoted by anyone else. 

Abin said in his narrative, “Qays was a shaykh with an [inner] 
light which uplifted him. The first book to appear about the Shi'ah 
was the book of Sulaym ibn Qays al-Hilāli.” Aban ibn Abi Ayyash 
quoted it, but it was not quoted by anybody else. 

1 In MS 1934, the phrase “The Jurists of the Shi‘ah, ‘Their Authorities on the 
Hadith and Scholars” is placed on a page by itself preceding the title of the section. 
The Arabic word al-muhaddithiin is translated “authorities on the Hadith.” 

2 Here the Commander of the Faithful may refer to ‘Ali ibn al-Husayn ibn ‘AH, 
surnamed Abū al-Hasan and called Zayn al-‘Abidin. Although ‘Ali was never 
recognized as caliph by the majority, the Shi‘ah, including al-Nadim, did recognize 
him as such. He lived at the time when al-Hajjaj, who was governor of al-‘Iraq 
A.D. 694-714, was trying to crush Shi‘i opposition to the Umayyad caliphate. 
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The Books Composed about the Sources of the Law (Usiil al-Fiqh) 

with the Names of Those Who Compiled Them 

Thus saith Muhammad ibn Ishaq [al-Nadim]: I am mentioning 
the shaykhs of the Shi‘ah who transmitted the law from their 
imams, without any special order.2 Among them there were: 
Salih ibn Abi al-Aswad; ‘Ali ibn Ghurab; Abii Yahya Layth al-Mutidi; 
Ruzayq ibn al-Zubayr; Abū al-Salamah al-Basri; Isma‘il ibn Ziyad; 
Abū Ahmad ‘Umar ibn al-Radi‘; D@ iid ibn Fargad; ‘Al ibn Ra’ab; ‘Ali 
ibn Ibrahim ibn Mu‘alla; Hisham ibn Salim; Muhammad ibn al-Hasan 
al-Attar; “Abd al-Mu’min ibn al-Qasim al-Ansiri; Sayf ibn ‘Amrah 
al-Nakha‘i; Ibrahim ibn ‘Umar al-Sana‘ani; ‘Abd Allah ibn Maymiin 
al-Qaddah; Al-Rabi‘ ibn Abi Mudrik; ‘Umar ibn Abi Ziyad al-Ibzari; 
Zakar ibn Yahya al-Wasiti; Abū Khalid ibn ‘Amr ibn Khilid al-Wasiti; 
Mariz ibn “Abd Allah al-Azdi al-Sijistani; ‘Ubayd Allah [ibn ‘Ali] al- 
Halabi; Zakariya’ al-Mu’min; Thabit al-Darir; Muthannd ibn Asad 
al-Khayyat; ‘Umar ibn Udhaynah; ‘Ammar ibn Mu ‘awiyah al-Duhni 
al- Abdi al-Kiifi; Mu‘awiyah ibn ‘Ammar al-Duhni; and al-Hasan ibn 
Mahbiib al-Sarrad, who was a guest among the associates of al-Ridé, 
for whom may there be peace, and later of his son Muhammad [al- 


Jawad]. 


Aban ibn Taghlib 
Among his books there were: 
The delightful book, 'The Meaning of the Qur’an; [Quranic] Readings; 


From the Sources, about quotations according to the doctrines of the 


Shi‘ah. 


The Family of Zurdrah ibn A‘yan 

Zurarah was a nickname. His real name was ‘Abd Rabbah. His 
brother was Humran ibn A‘yan, a grammarian, whose sons were 
Hamzah ibn Humran and Muhammad ibn Humran. 

There were also Bukayr ibn A‘yan and his son ‘Abd Allah ibn 
Bukayr, “Abd al-Rahman ibn A‘yan, and ‘Abd al-Malik ibn A‘yan, 

3? For the imams of the Shi‘ah, see Hitti, Arabs, p. 442. Before each of the names 
in the list which follows is the word kitab (“the book of”). 

* The words translated “a guest among the associates” are, in the Arabic text, 
al-wdrid min ashab. Al-Rida and his son were the 8th and 9th Shi‘i imams. Someone 


who disliked the Shi‘ah crossed out the pious epithets in this section of the Tonk MS 
and inserted the word “erroneous ”in numerous places. 
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with his son Durays ibn ‘Abd al-Malik, one of the adherents of Abu 
Ja‘far Muhammad ibn ‘Ali [al-Bagir], for whom may there be peace. 

A‘yan ibn Sunsun (Sunbus) was a Byzantine slave belonging to a 
man of the Bani Shayban.> After he had learned the Qur'an, he 
[the master] emancipated him and offered to adopt him as one of his 
family. A‘yan, however, refused saying, “Settle me with my own 
people.” Sunsun was a priest in the Byzantine country.” 

Bukayr was surnamed Abi al-Jahm and Zurarah, Abii Ali. This 
Zurarah was the leading Shit scholar of the law, the Hadith, the 
knowledge of theology, and the Shi‘i system. Among his sons there 
were al-Husayn ibn Zurarah and al-Hasan ibn Zurarah, who were 
among the associates of Ja‘far ibn Muhammad [al-Sadiq],” Ubayd 
ibn Zurarah, who was squint-eyed, quoted [his father] Zurarah 
ibn A‘yan. 


Yiinus ibn ‘Abd al-Rahman 

He was one of the associates of Miisd ibn Ja‘far, for whom may 
there be peace, and one of the protégés of the family of Yaqtin. 
He was the scholar of his period, a prolific compiler and author 
according to the doctrines of the Shi‘ah. Among his books there 


were: 
Causes (Defects) of al-Ahadith (the Traditions); Prayer; Fasts; The 
Poor Tax: Wills and Shares of Inheritance; Compilation of Traces 


(al-Athar); The Beginning. 


Al-Bazanti 

He was one of the scholars of the Shi‘ah, Ahmad ibn Muhammad 
ibn Abi Nasr al-Bazanti, an associate of Miisd [ibn Jafar], for whom 
may there be peace. Among his books there were: 


ë For this tribe, see Durayd, Geneal., pp. 144, £55, 210. 

6 MS 1934 has what appears to be Sunbus, whereas Tisi, p. 141, has Sunsun. 
This man. was said to be a rahib (“monk”), but as he had children, he must have been 
a priest, rather than a monk. In the Eastern Church, the priest must marry, whereas 
the monk is celibate. His son A‘yan became a slave. But after he had learned the 
Qur’in, his master set him free and offered to adopt him. He preferred, however, 
to return to his own kindred, perhaps referring to his brother and children. 

7 Ja‘far ibn Muhammad was the 6th Shii imam; His son Misa ibn Ja‘far, men- 
tioned in the following paragraph, was the 7th imam, called al-Kazim. See Hitti, 
Arabs, p. 442, for list of the imams. 
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What he quoted from al-Ridé, for whom may there be peace; The 
Compilation; Questions. 


Al-Barqi | 

He was Abū ‘Abd Allah Muhammad ibn Khilid al-Barqi al- 
Qummi. He was an associate of al-Ridd and later an associate also 
of his son Abū Jafar [Muhammad al-Jawad]. It is said that he was 
surnamed Abi al-Hasan. Among his books there were: 


The Obscure; Causing Perception; Good Qualities; The Men, in which 
he mentioned the persons who quoted. the Commander of the Faithful, 
May Allah Be Well Pleased with Him.8 


Al-Hasan ibn Mahbūb 

He was al-Sarrad, which is al-Zarrad,® and one of the associates 
of our master al~Rida and of his son, Muhammad [al-Jawad], for 
both of whom may there be peace. Among his books there were: 


The Commentary; Marriage; Shares of Inheritance, Ordinances, and 
Indemnities for Murder. 


I Read Written in the Handwriting. of Abii ‘Ali ibn Hammam 

He said that the book Good Qualities (Kitab al-Mahdsin) of 
| Muhammad ibn Khalid] al-Barqi included more than seventy 
chapters, it is even said eighty chapters. These chapters were with 
Abū “Ali ibn Hammam.?° 


The Beloved; The Abhorred; Generations (Categories) of Men; The 
Virtues of Actions (Works) ; The Most Special of Actions; The Warning; 
Intimidation; The Frightening; Life and Purity (What is Best); Reasons 
(Defects) of the Hadith; Meaning of the Hadith and [Textual] Altera- 
tions; The Distinct (Meeting of the Ways); Pretexts; The Delightful 
Book; Advantages (Things Giving Benefit); Interpretation of Dreams; 
The Fast for Days; Heaven. 


8 This almost certainly refers to ‘Ali, the Prophet’s son-in-law. 

° Both these terms mean “a maker of chain armor.” Al-Rida was ‘Ali ibn Misa, 
the 8th Shi“ imam, and his son was Muhammad al-Jawäd, the 9th imam. 

10 This list seems to give the names of the principal parts composing Kitab al- 
Mahdsin of al-Barqi. It is probable that each of these titles had subtitles, bringing the 
total to over seventy. Cf. Tiisi, pp. 37-40, sect. 74. 

n Por “tahrif,” the word translated “alterations,” see “Tahrif,”’ Enc. Islam, IV, 
618, 
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The Earths (Lands); The Towns (Regions); Mention of the Ka‘bah; 
Animals and Species; Tales of the Jinn and of Men; Excellencies of the 
Qur’dn; Flowers; Commands and Prohibitions; With What Allah 
Addressed His Creation;!* The Prophets and Apostles; [The Battle of] 
the Camel;!4 The Increasing of Wisdom; Forms (Varieties); Female 
Companions; Increasing ;1® Training; The Forefathers (First T hings) ; 
History; Reasons; Memorable Deeds; The Pure (al-Asfiyah); The 
Reasons (Forms, Misfortunes); Quotation; Rare Forms (Unusual 
Anecdotes). ~ 


His Son, Ahmad ibn Abi ‘Abd Allah Muhammad ibn Khalid al- 
Barqi 
Among his books there were: 


Pretexts; Travel; The Towns (Regions); which was longer than the 


book: of his father. 


Al-Hasan [ibn Sa‘id| al~-Ahwazi and al-Husayn al-Ahwazi, the Two 
Sons of Sa‘id 

They were from among the people of al-Kiifah, protégés of “Ali 
ibn al-Husayn [Zayn al-‘Abidin] and among the associates of al- 
Rida, for whom may there be peace. They were the greatest 
scholars of their time for the law, the traces (al-athar), memorable 
deeds, and other things connected with the Shiii sciences. 

4 6a» ° 

They were al-Hasan and al-Husayn, the two sons of Said ibn 
Hammad ibn Sa‘id. They were associates, also, of Abū Jafar ibn 
al-Rida [Muhammad al-Jawid]. Among the books of al-Husayn 
there were: 
The Commentary; Piety; The Oath and the Vow; Ritual Ablution; 
Prayer; Fasts; Marriage; Divorce; Drinks; Refutation of the Ghiliyah; 
The Invocation (Summons); Al-Ttq wa-al-Tadbir.!” 

12 Flügel gives al~ajnds (“species”), the Tonk MS has al-ahbds (“religious endow- 
ments”), while MS 1934 lacks consonant signs. 

18 See Qur'an 2:117. 

14 See Tūsi, p. 39, sect. 74 l. 15. | | 

16 This may be judiil al-hikmah (“increasing of wisdom”), or jadwal al-hikmah 
(“rule of wisdom’). 

16 MS 1934 has what might be al-tazdyad (“increasing”); the Tonk MS has 
al-sar@ ir (“secrets”), while Flügel is uncertain. l 

17 Emancipation and the proclamation of freedom of a slave, to become effective 
at the death of the owner. 
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Zaydan ibn al-Hasan. ibn Sa‘id 
Among his books there was Pleadings. 


Al-Ash‘ari 


He was Abii Ja‘far Muhammad ibn Ahmad ibn Yahya ibn ‘Amran 
al-Ash‘ari. He was one of the scholars of the Shi‘ah and one of 
those who quoted [other authorities], and also one of the jurists, 
Among his books there were: 

The Compilation, which included one thousand and seventy sections 
about the law and morals:18 Rare Forms (Unusual Anecdotes); What 
Was Revealed in the Qur’an about al-Husayn ibn ‘Ali, for both of whom 
[father and son] may there be peace—it was quoted by Abū ‘Ali ibn 


Hammam al-Iskäfi. 
‘Ali ibn Hashim 


He was ‘Ali ibn Ibrahim ibn Hashim, one of the sc 
the jurists. Among his books there were: 


Memorable Deeds: Choice of the Qur’an; Nearness of the Quoter of a 
Tradition to Its Source. 


holars among 


Hariz ibn “Abd Allah 
Among his books there were: 


The Poor Tax; Prayer; Fasts; Rare Forms (Unusual Anecdotes), 


Safwan ibn Yahya 
Among his books there were: 


Buying and Selling; Commercial Transactions, Other than the First 


Ones; Love and Positions; Shares of Inheritance; Wills; Morals: 
Glad Tidings of the Believer. 


‘Isd ibn Mibran 

Among his books there were: 
The Difference between the Nation and the Family; Authorities on the 
Hadith; The Laws Having Numerous Significations (The Laws Shared 


Together, Al-Sunan al-Mushtarakah); Death; Research (Discovery) ; 
Memorable Deeds: Embellishment (Al-Dibaj) 


*8 Only the Tonk MS gives the number “one thousand and seventy.” ‘The other 


versions leave a blank. Compare these titles with the different order in 'Tiisi, 
p. 274 top, sect. §98. 
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i ae ~ oe 
Al-Hasan ibn Muhammad ibn Sama‘ah PEE A 
He was one of the associates of ———. Among his 
were: 
Al-Qiblah; Prayer; Fasts. 
Ibn Bilal 


z TE ree (lal ibn Mu‘awiyah ibn Ahmad 
Abii al-Hasan ‘Ali ibn Bilal ibn Hb awiyab inh Alia. 
al itt Among his books there was Guidance and Explanation. 


ong the People of Qumm | | 
setae aul al-Qummi, Abii Ja‘far Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn 
‘Tos among whose books there were: B 
H A Medicine; the small book, Medicine; Earnings. 


‘di ahim al-Qummi | | o 
pon books there was Showing Preference for Ranks (7 asdir 


al-Darajat). 

‘ammar ¢ oe ae nade, 
p“ as Abū al-Husayn. ibn Mu‘ammar al-Kūfi, among whose 
. © W i z a (* Gt , x ees 

books there was Nearness of the Quoter of a Tradition to Its Source 


gigas Aba ‘Ali al-Hasan ibn ‘Ali ibn Faddal “oles 
pe j A a | 
f a the Rabiah ibn Bakr and a protégé of the Taym i 
Th Jabah.19 He was one of the intimate companions ia 7 
H al-Rida2° for whom may there be peace. Among his boo 
wha MENES : 

on . >. > 

a pre The Beginning and the Subject; Medicine. 


Ene - | . 
re A 5 pee ibn. al-Husayn ibn Jamhür al- S 
a i He numbered among the A cian of - 
Rida, fo hom may there be peace. Among his books there w : 
ara Hi (AL-Wahidah), about historical traditions, virtues an 
oa which he divided into eight sections. a 
19 For these tribes, see “Bakr,” Enc. Islam, I, 604; Qutaybah, Ma ärif, p. 48. 


UE ho died a.p. 818. oe : oe Aa 
a N ve pee a Flügel and a correction in the Tonk MS give Al 
21 193 5 


. F a” in top, 
Ib d al Mubtada@’ This form of the title is confirme y Lus, p Q4. p 
tid wa-al- s e firm db i 


sect. IQI. 


E T E ETE E EE OEI EAR spans yma en 
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Muhammad ibn, ‘Isa ibn ‘Ubayd ibn Yaqtin 

He was one of the people of Baghdad, and an associate of ‘Al 
ibn Muhammad and al-Hasan ibn ‘Ali, for both of whom may there 
be peace.” Among lis books there was Desire and Hope.. Abii 
‘Alt ibn Hammam said, “The contents of this book were derived 
from Muhammad [ibn al-llusayn] ibn Jamhür al-‘Amimi. Al-Hasan 
ibn Muhammad ibn Jamhdr told me that his father said, “In this 
book there are mentioned the things which the Shtal hope for 


in connection with their preferences and ranks” The book 
resembled Glad Tidings. 


Ismail ibn Mihran 


He was the brother of ‘isd ibn Mibran. Among bis books there 
was The Combats. 


Abii Ja‘far Muhammad ibn al-Hasan ibn Ahmad ibn al-Walid al- 
Quam 
Among his books there were: 


Compilation of the Law; Commentary on the Qur’dn. 


Abii al-Qasim ‘Abd Allah ibn Abinad ibn ‘Amir ibn Sulayatin 
peang. pan 


al-T3 7 
Among his books there was Judgments and Judicial Decisions. 


Al-~Adami al-Razi 

He was Abii Said Sahl ibn. Ziyad al-R4zi, one of the friends of 
Abū Muhamutiad al-Hasan ibn “Ali [al~ Askari], for whom may there 
be peace, Among his books there was Invoking Aid.™ 


Al-Thagafi, Abii Ishaq forahim ibn Muhammad al-lsbaldini 


+ 


He was one of those who were trustworthy, scholarly, aud writers 
of books. Among his books there was Account of al-Hasan ibn “Ali, 
for Whom May There Be Peace. 


+ These were the roth and rth Shit imams, “Ali ibn Muhammad called al-PHadi, 
who died a.m, 868, and al-Hasan ibn ‘AR al- Askari, who died A.D. 874. 

= See the book Glad Tidings of the Beliewer by Safwan ibn Yahya, after m. 18. 

#4 “This tide, Al-tsifusdr, is only given in the Tonk MS, 
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Misa ibn Sa dan 


Among his books therc was Sects (Parties). 


Abt Jafar Muhammad ibn al-Elusayn al-Sa’ igh | 
He was one of the Imdmiyah |sect] of al-Shi'ah, Among his 


books there was Preachings. 


Bundy ibn. Muhammad ibn “Abd Allah, the Jurist 
oe was a leader of the Imamiyah. Among his books there were: 


7 yy ` : ihe ° a f? er 
Ritual Parification; Prayer; Fasts; The Pilgrimage; The Poor Tax. 
He also [composed] books based on the sequence of the sources lof the 
L.F. 1 . . . „Tr 1 A iyi t 5 
law} and in addition: "The Imamate from the Point of View of the Free; 
I ft ` 


Temporary Marriage; The Minor Pilgrimage. 


The Family of Yaqtin, Appended, Its Proper Place Being at the 
maai pt6 
Vann wa one of the leading propagandists [for the Shri belies} 

so that [the Caliph] Marwan”? sought [to arrest him] and he toe 7 

to flight. His son, “Alf ibn Yaqtin, was born at al-Kufah during ' ne 

year one hundred and twenty-four |A.D. FAT [42 |, but the mothe 

Sed with ‘Ali and his brother, ‘Ubayd, to al-Madinah. | 
Then when the Hashimiyal: regime began,” Yaqtin came me A 

the open, while the mother of AN returned home with Po! n, An 

and ‘Ubayd. Yaqin remained in the service of Abū al- i > as 
lal-Saffah| and Abū jafar [al-Mansiir], although at the ame ne 
he upheld the cause of the members of the family of A a Talb, 
calling for their imamate. [His son did likewise. He broug it nioney 
and benevolences to Jafar ibn Muhammad ibn AB. Although 


a . ee ST eee, iF 
25. The free” (al-hurt) is taken from MS 8934 Pitigel has instead al-khabr (news, 
a a aba "Peas S gives the urle as simply The imamate. 
report’), The Tonk MS ¢ . x , 
a AS ke members of this family lived earher than the other scholars mentioned 
«uy this section, they should have been included nearer the beginning of the section. 
. h Jip y | . i i ir an 1 z=. 
e As Yaqin was plotting to astablish a descendant of (AH as caliph, Marw 
tried Lo arrest him, so that he hid. o, , o ver eer 
28 Alchough he was a SREI he served the early ‘Abbasid caliphs because they were 
related to the Propliet, even though they were not descendants of SAR — ed 
ar This was ab-Sadiq, the éth Shii imam, who died ap. 76s. The caliphs feared 
that he might revolt and therefore mistrusted anyone who befriended him, 


maHa M a aeee TITT TOT T 


DAAA ASAIN MUTATI 


aera Ty 
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reports about him reached al~Mansiir and al-Mahdi, Allah saved him 
from their strategems.?° 

‘Ali ibn Yaqtin died at the City of Peace [Baghdad] during the 
year one hundred and eighty-two [a.p. 798/99] when he was 
fifty-seven years old. Muhammad ibn al-Rashid, the crown prince 
prayed over [his body]. His father, Yaqtin, died after he da 
during the year one hundred and eighty-five [a.p. Sor]. [Among 
the books of] “Ali ibn Yaqtin there were: 


What al-Sadiq asked him concerning the matter of conflicts; about his 
controversy with the doubter in the presence of Ja‘far [ibn Muhammad 


al-Saidiq |.34 
30 These were the second and third ‘Abbasid cali 
j phs, who ruled A.D. — 
N a 754—775 
31 ‘The phrase “with the doubter” is unclear. These book titles should be 
compared with Tiisi, p. 234, sect. 506, ll. 17, 18. 





Jurists among the Authorities on the Hadith and Adherents of the Hadith 


In the name of Allāh, the Merciful, the Compassionate 


The Sixth Section of the Sixth Chapter 


of the book Al-Fihrist, with accounts of the scholars and the names of 
the books which they composed, including accounts of the jurists who were 
adherents of the Hadith. 


Account of Sufyan al-Thawri 

Sufyan ibn Sa‘id ibn Masriiq al-Thawri was from [the tribe of | 
Thawr ibn ‘Abd Manah ibn Udd ibn Tabikhah ibn al-Yas ibn 
Mudr ibn Nizar ibn Ma‘add ibn ‘Adnin.? It was said that among the 
descendants of Thawr there were thirty men, none of whom were 
less distinguished than al-Rabi‘ ibn Khuthaym.? They were at al- 
Kiifah, not one of them at al-Basrah. Sufyan al-Thawri, however, 
died at al-Basrah while flecing from the Sultan, and was buried at 
night.t This was during the year one hundred and sixty-one |A.p. 
777/78] when he was sixty-four years old, for he was born. during 
the year ninety-seven [a.p. 716/17]. He bequeathed his books to 
‘Ammar ibn Sayf, who effaced them and burned them. 

1 In MS 1934, the phrase “Jurists among the Authorities on the Hadith and 
Adherents of the Hadith” is placed on a page by itself preceding the title of the 
section, “Authorities on the Hadith” is al-muhaddithiin. “Adherents of the Hadith” 
(ashab al-Hadith) refers to jurists who based. their decisions on the Qur’in and the 
Hadith rather than on consensus of opinion, analogy, and personal opinion. 

2 See Qutaybah, Ma‘arif, p. 361. $. 

8 He is probably mentioned because he was an ascetic like Sufyan and from the 
same ancestry. 

4 When the caliph ordered him to serve as a judge, he refused and disobeyed, 
flecing first to Arabia and then to al-Basrah where he died. Pious Muslims disliked 
serving as judges, as they feared that they might be obliged to settle cases according 
to some command from a ruling official, rather than according to the Qur’an and 
the Sunnah. 
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Sufyan had no descendants, as his son died earlier than he did 
himself. So he assigned whatever he had to his sister and her 
children, He bequeathed nothing to al-Mubirak ibn Sa‘id his 
brother]. Among his books there were: : 


The Large Compilation, which traced the course of the Hadith and was 
quoted by a group fof scholars], among whom there were Yazid ibn Abi 
Hakim, “Abd Allah ibn al-Walid al Adam, Jbrahin ibn Khalid al-San ‘ani, 
‘Abd al-Malik [ibn Ibrahini] al-fuddi, and, from a place other than al- 
Yaman, al-Husayea ibn Hafs al-ishahini® 

The Small Compilation, which was quoted by a group Jof scholars |, 
among whom there were al-Astja‘l, Ghassin ibn ‘Ubayd, al-Husayn ibn 
Hats al-Igbahani, al-Mu'a@ ibu ‘Imran al-Mawsili, “Abd al Aziz ibn 
Abin, “Abd al-Samad ibn Massin, Zayd ibn Abi al-2argi’, and al-OQasii ibi 
Yazid al-farmi. 

Shares of Inheritance; Epistle to ‘Abbad ibn “Abbad al-Arstifi; Epistle, 


Abū “Abd al-Rahman Muhammad ibu ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn Mu- 

ghirah ibn Abi Dhi’b 

He was from the Bandi ‘Amir ibn Luay! He was a jurist and 
authority on the Hadith, as well as a judge. He died during the 
year one hundred and fifty-nine Jap. 775/76]. Among his books 
there was Ordinances, which included chapters on the law, [about 
subjects} such as prayer, ritual purification, fasts, the poor tax, 
rites of the pilgrimage, and other things, 


‘Abd al-Rahman ibn Zayd ibn Aslanı 

He was [descended] from the protégés of Umar ibn al-Khattab, 
He died at the beginning of the caliphate of Harim al-Rashid. 
Among his books there were: 


The Abrogating and the Abrogated; The Commentary. 


‘Abd al~Rabman ibn Abi al-Zanriid 
The name of Abii al-Zannad was ‘Abd Allāh ibn Dhakwan. He 
[Abd al-Rahinan| was one of the jurists who were also authorities 


= Al-San‘ani was very likely the mag listed in the Biog. Index as Aba Thawr 
[brahim iba Khalid ibn abVYamdn. The context makes i clear thar ‘Abd al-Malik 
al-juddi also came from ale-Yaman. 


t Por this tribe, sec Qutaybah, Maarif, p. 34. 
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on the Hadith. He died at Baghdad during the year one hundred 
and seventy-four [A.p. 790/ grt. Among his books there were: 
Shares of Inheritance; The Opinion of the Seven Jurists from among the 
People of al-Madinah, with the Ways in Which They Differedt,” 


‘Ahd al-Malik ibn Muhammad ibn Abi Bakr ibn “Amr ibn Hazin 
al Ansari | 
He died during the year one hundred and seventy-six JAD. 
792/03 at Baghdad, where he was a judge under arin al-Rashid]. 
Among his books there was The Raids. 


‘Abd al-Malik ibn “Abd al- Aziz ibn Jurayj 

He was a protégé of the family of Usayd ibn Abi al-l ibn, 
Umayyah? He was surnamed Abū al-Walid and died during the 
year one hundred and fifty [a.p. 767/68]. Among his books there 
was The Ordinances, which included what books about the ordinances 
ordinarily comprise, such as ritual purification, prayer, fasts, the 
poor tax, and other things. 


Sufyän ibn “Uyaynah al-Filali 

He was a protégé ———— -. He died during the year one hundred 
and ninety-eight [a-p. 813/14]. He was a jurist and reciter of the 
Qur'an, No book of his is known, but they used to hear him 
[lecture] and they do know of his commentary." 


Mughirah ibn Migsam al-Dabbi oo i 
He was a protégé of theirs? and was surnamed Abt Hishäm. He 
died during the year one hundred and thirty-six JAD. 7 52/33]. 


Among his books there was Shares of Inheritance. 


’ For the seven judges of al-Madinah, see Schacht, Origins of Muhastnadan 
Jurisprudence, p. 243. CE also Mahimasani, Falsafat, pp. 24-26. 

® For this clan, see Qutaybah, Ma'arif, p 35; Durayd, Geaeal., p. 43. a 

e A page in MS 7934 has been lost. ft evidently began with the account of Sufi 
ibn ‘Wyaynah and ended just before the list of book tities in the account of fraud ll 
ibn ‘Wilayyals see m, 20. i | l 

10 “Theirs” refers to the Dabbah Tribe; sce “Dabba,” Enc. Fdan, 1, 8845 Purayd, 
Genedl, p 119. 
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Zé idah ibn Qudämah al-Thagafi 


He was one of their number [one of the adherents of the Hadith]. 
He was surnamed Abū al-$alt. He died in the Byzantine Empire 
during the raid of al-Hasan ibu “Atiyah, during the year sixty-one 
or sixty (A.D. 776/78). Among his books there were: 


The Ordinances, which included what has been, mentioned as being con- 
tained by books about the ordinances; [Qur’anic] Readings; The Com- 
mentary; Asceticism; Memorable Deeds. 


Abii "Abd al-Rahmin Muhammad ibn Fudayl ibn Ghazwin al-Dabbi 
ie was a protégé of theirs [the Dabbab Tribe] and was surnamed 

Abū ‘Abd al-Rabman. He died daring the year one hundred and 

ninety-five fap. 810/12]. Among his books there were: 


Ritual Purification; Prayer; Rites of the Pilgrimage; The Poor Tax, 
arranged to the end like the books of the jurists and also known as the 
Book of Ordinances; The Commentary; Asceticism; Fasts; The 
Tnvocation.4 


Ibn Abi Zī'idah 

Yahyd ibn Zakariys’ ibn Abi Z¥idah, surnamed Abii Sa‘id, died 
at al-Madi'in, where he was a judge, during the year one hundred 
and eighty-three [a-p. 799/800]. Among his books there was The 
Ordinances, like the first [books on ordinances, already mentioned]. 


Waki ibn al-larrah ibn Malih al-Ru'äsi 

He was from the Bani “Amir ibn Sa‘sa‘ah.2® He was surnamed 
Abii Sufyan. He died when leaving on the pilgrimage at Fayd, 
during the year one hundred and ninety-seven [a.p, 812/131, during 
al-Muharram [first Muslim month]. Among his books there was 
The Ordinances, like the first. 

n The Tonk MS suggests a different date, but it seems to be due to careless 
cOpVuLg, 

1 Here again the Tonk MS has a variation, giving the date as AH, 473 (ap. gorjoa). 

18 This was probably a compilation. Por this type of book, sce Chap. VI, sect. 3, 1. 
$, and the subjects deale with in Kigh ahima. 

4 The Tonk MS omits the three last titles, 

ii A name for certain tribes of the Mawdzin: see “ “Amir,” Bre. Ista, 1, 220. 
Pot Tayd, in the sentence which follows, see Yagit, Geee,, TH, 92. 
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Abii Nu‘aym al-Fadl ibu Dukayn | 

He was a protégé by Talhah ibn ‘Ubayd Alläh al-Taymi. He 
died during the year two hundred and nineteen [a.p, 834). Among 
his books there were: 


Rites of the Pilgrimage; Questions in the Law. 


Yahya ibn Adam, surnamed Abū Zakariya’ 

He was a protégé of the family of ‘Ugbah ibn Abi Mivayt. He 
died at Fam al-Sill** during the year two hundred. and three [A.p. 
818/19]. Among his books there were: 


‘The large book, Shares of Inheritance;!? The Land Tax; Gaining Posses~ 


sia. 2 


[bn Abi ‘Aribah 
a Å Iir F ar 
His name was Sa‘id and the name of Abii ‘Artibah was Mibran. 


He was surnamed Abii al-Nadr, and he died during the year one 
hundred and fifty-seven [a.p. 773/74]. Among his books there was 
The Ordinances, like the frst. 


Hammid ibn Salamah 

He was a protégé of the Banti Tamim!” He was surnamed Abu 
Salamal. He died during al-Muharram. [frst Muslim month) at 
al-Basrah, in the year one hundred and sixty-five [a p. 781/82]. 
Among his books there was The Ordinances, Wee the first. 


Ismail ibn “Ulayyai 

She [‘Ulayyah] was his mother. He was the son of Ibrahim, a 
protégé of the Band Asad, surnamed Abū Bishr. His birth was during 
‘the year one hundred and sixteen [a.p. 734/ 35] aud he died at 
Baghdad during Dhü al-Qa‘dah [eleventh Muslim month], in the 


it A river north of Wisit; see Yadtt, Geeg., IE, gay. 

7 “The Tonk MS omits “large.” 

1 This is probably a-ziwdl (gaining possession,” “serzing”’), but if may be 
dl-zandl ("future “echange” h 

1t See Tamim, Eae. Jehan, IV, 643, 
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year one hundred and ninety-three [A.p. 808/809], when he was 
eighty~three years and a few months old. Among his books there 
were: 


The Commentary; Ritual Purification; Prayer; Rites of the Pilgrimage; 


Hunting; Slaughter [of Sacrificial Victims]. 


Ibrahim ibn Isma‘il, surnamed Abt Ishaq 

He was born during the year one hundred and fifty-two [a.p. 
769| and he died in the year two hundred and eighteen [a.p. 833]. 
Among his books there was Ordinances, like the first.” 


Rawh ibn ‘Ubadah al-Qaysi, surnamed Abū Muhammad 
He died after two hundred [a.p. 815/16]. Among his books there 
was Ordinances. 


Makhiil al-Shami 

He was a protégé of a woman from the Hudhayl.”2 He died 
during the year one hundred and sixteen [A.p. 734/35]. Among his 
books there were: 


Ordinances in the Law; Questions in the Law. 


Al-Awzda‘i 

‘Abd al-Rahman ibn ‘Amr, Abū “Umar from al-Awzi‘, a tribe.?4 
He died during the year one hundred and fifty-nine [a.p. 775/76]. 
Among his books there were: 


Ordinances in the Law; Questions in the Law. 


20 MS 1934 recommences at this point, after the loss of a page. This manuscript 
and Fliigel do not include the two last titles, which are in the Tonk MS alone. For 
the Bant Asad, see “Asad,” Enc. Islam, I, 4.74. 

21 The Tonk MS alone includes this title. 

#2 For this tribe, see ““Hludhail,” Enc. Islam, Il, 329. 

23 On this and following pages, this title, Al-Sunan fi al-Fiqh, is translated as 
Ordinances in the Law. It may be more correct to translate fi as “about” in this and 
other titles, making the translation “The Ordinances, about the law.” 

24 See Qutaybah, Ma‘arif, p. 249. 
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Al-Walid ibn Muslim, surnamed Abii al-‘Abbas 
He was a protégé of the Quraysh [the Prophet’s tribe]. He died 
during the year one hundred and ninety-four [a.p. 809/10] while 
returning from the pilgrimage. Among his books there were: 
Ordinances in the Law; The Raids. 


‘Abd al-Razzāq ibn Hammam ibn Nafi’ al-San‘ani, surnamed Abū 
Bakr 
He was a protégé of the Himyar,”> who died during the year two 
hundred and eleven [a.p. 826/27]. Among his books there were: 


Ordinances in the Law; The Raids. 


Hushaym ibn Bashir al-Sulami, surnamed Abū Muawiyah 

He was a protégé of the Bani Sulaym.2* He died at Baghdad 
during the year one hundred and eighty-three [a.p. 799/800]. 
Among his books there were: 


Ordinances in the Law; The Commentary; [Qur’anic| Readings. 


Yazid ibn Hariin 

He was a protégé of the Banū Sulaym, surnamed Abii Khilid. 
He died at Wasit during the year two hundred and six [a.p. 821/22]. 
Among his books there was Shares of Inheritance. 


Ishaq al-Azraq, surnamed Abū Muhammad 

He was the son of Yusuf. He died at Wasit during the year one 
hundred and ninety-five [a.p. 810/11]. Among his books there 
were: 
Rites of the Pilgrimage; Prayer; [Qur’anic] Readings. 


‘Abd al-Wabhab ibn ‘Ata’ al-‘Ijli al-Khaftat 


He was surnamed Abii Nasr. He was one of the people of al- 
Basrah, but he died at Baghdad some time after two hundred [a.p. 
815/16]. Among his books there were: 


Ordinances in the Law; The Commentary; The Abrogating and the 
Abrogated. 


25 For this tribal group of al-Yaman, see ‘““Himyar,” Enc. Islam, Ul, 310. 
26 “Sulaim,” Enc. Islam, IV, $18. 
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Ibrahim ibe Tabmön al-Hirrdiwi*? 
Among his books there were: 


Ordinances in the Law; Memorable Deeds; The Two Feasts (‘Td al- 
Adhi and ‘Td al-Fitr}; ‘The Commentary. ae 


Al-Hasan ibn Wagid al-Marwazi 
Among his books there were: 


. dar ' `a . 
The Commentary; Aspects in the Qur’in; Ordinances in the Law. 


‘Abd Allah ibn al~-Mubarak, surnamed Abi “Abd al-Rahman 

He died at Hit when returning from a raid, during the year 
one hundred and eighty-one [a.p. 707/98]. Among his books there 
were! | 
Ordinances in the Law; The Commentary; History; Asceticism; Piety 
and Charity. 


Aba D üd al-Tayailisi 

His name was Hammam ibn “Abd al-Malik. He was one of the 
authorities for the Hadith. He was surnamed AbG Yazid and died 
during the year two hundred and twenty-seven [A.D. 841/42]. 
Among his books there was Ordinances in the Law, like the fist.*° 


Al-Piryabi al-Kabir 

He was an associate of Sufyän [ibn Said] and was one of the people 
of Caesarea. He was Abi ‘Abd Allab Muhammad ibn Yüsuf ibn 
Waaid al-Firyabi. He learned from the scholars of al-Kiifah, and 
died —. Among his books there were: 
The Commentary; Bitnal Purification; Prayer; Fasts; The Poor Tax; 
Rites of the Pilgrimage, continuing until he included ail of the chapters 
about the law. 





M 


27 This refers to his origin at Marke in Afghanistan. Fhe spelling might be al- 
Harawi, but iriki, Part 9, p. 74, gives al-b]irraw1. 

18 “This tide is only in the Tonk MS. 

af Ree “Pie,” Eee, Kian, TE, 322. 

1 The Tonk MS alone has this title, On the margin of MS 1934 there is noted, 
“bi- Shad,” probably indicating that he died at Damascus. 

#1 He was probably a pupil of Sufyin ibn Sa‘id al-Thawri and was from Caesarea 
(Qaysariyah) in Palestine; see Yagit, Geog., IV, 214. 
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‘Abd Allāh ibn Muhammad ibn Abi Shaybah 

He was an authority for the Hadith and a compiler. He died 
during the year two hundred and thirty-five Jan. 849/50]. Among 
lus books there were: 
Ordinances in the Law; The Commentary; History;  Seditions; 
[The Battle of} Sifin; [The Battle of | the Camel; ‘The Invasions; 
Al-Masnad, about the Hadith. 


‘Uthman ibn Abi Shaybah 

He was an authority on the Hadith and a compiler, who died 
during the year two husidred and thirty-seven [a.p. 851/52]. Among 
his books there were: 
Ordinances in the Law; The Commentary; Seditions;™' Al-~Musnad. 


Muhammad ibn “Uithman ibn Abi Shaybah® | 
He died daring the year two hundred and ninety-seven [4-0. 
gog/io]. Among his books there was Ordinances in the Law. 


Ahmad ibn Hanbal 

He was Abii ‘Abd Allah Abmad ibn Hanbal’? Among his books 
there were: 
Reasons: The Commentary; The Abrogating and Abragated; Asceti- 
cim; Questions; Virtues; Shares of Inheritance; Rites of the Pil- 
grimage; Faith (Oath); Drinks)’ Obedience of (for) the Prophet; 
Refutation of the Jahmiyah; Al-Musnad,™ comprising more than forty 
thousand Hadith. 


s“ The Tonk MS is unique in adding two titles: Beery and The Khawdrij at 
Nahrawdi. 

a Al-wmusnad means “attributed to authority.” The title was made famous by the 
great collection of the Hadith compiled by Ahmad yon Hanbal 

% Tnstead of “scditions” the Fliigel edition has aaya, which might be “the eve? 
“the spring,” or the letter ‘ayn of the alphabet, Dut is probably a mistake. 

“8 The Tonk MS inserts, before the name, Abt Ja‘far ibn Hibs, 

28 In MS 1az4 there is a vacant space before the list of books is given, evidently 
with the hopes that biographical data could be fled im, 

2? In MS roz the four last titles have been inserted in s handwriting different 
from that of the other passages. 

38 For this famous book, sce Bibliography under Hanbal. The ttle means 
“Attributed to Authority.” ‘This great compendiam of the Hadith contained 2 
buge collection of traditions, with the authorities who were said to have originated 
them, 
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Ahmad ibn Hanbal had a son named ‘Abd Allah, who was a 
reliable man from whom they heard [lectures about] the Hadith. 

There were also Salih ibn Ahmad and his son Zuhayr ibn Salih, 
who died during the year three hundred and three [a.p. 915/ 16]. ) 


Al-Athram 

He was one of the adherents of Ahmad ibn Hanbal. His name 
was Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn Hani, surnamed Abi Bakr. He 
was one of the Iskaf Banti Junayd,°* and he died --——. Among his 
books there were: 


Ordinances in the Law, in accordance with the doctrines of Ahmad and 
his evidences from the Hadith; History; Reasons; The Abrogating 
and the Abrogated in the Hadith.‘ 


Al-Marwazi, Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn al-Hajjaj 
He adhered to the doctrines of Ahmad ibn. Hanbal. He died ———- 


Among his books there was The Ordinances with Testimonies from 
the Hadith. | 


Ishaq ibn Rahwayh 


The name of Rahwayh was Ibrahim ibn —--—- Marwazi. He 
was one of the most distinguished of the pupils of Ahmad ibn 
Hanbal. He died ———. Among his books there were: 


Ordinances in the Law; Al-Musnad; The Commentary. 


Abū Khaythamah and His Sons 
Abū Khaythamah Zuhayr ibn Harb died during the year two 


hundred and thirty-four [a.p. 848/49]. Among his books there 
were: 


Al-Musnad; Science.*! 


oy These were the chiefs of the district of al-Nahrawan between Baghdad and 
Wasit; see Yaqit, Geog., I, 252. 

40 A good example of abrogating in al-Hadith is in,connection with the direction 
for prayer, which was first to Jerusalem, then to Makkah, and finally to “whichever 
way you turn you face Allāh.” See quotation from al-Tabari translated in Dodge, 
Muslim Education, p. 45. 

41 The Tonk MS adds the title Reasons (Al-‘Tlal). 
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Ibn Abi Khaythamah, Abū Bakr Ahmad ibn Zuhayr ibn Harb 

He was one of the historical traditionalists and a jurist. He died 
during the year two hundred and seventy-nine [a.p. 892/ 93]. 
Among his books there were: 


History; Ancestors (Kinsmen); Arab Nomads (Al-A‘rab) (or Inflection 
[Al-I‘rab}); Traditions of the Poets. 
His Son, Abii ‘Abd Allah, Muhammad ibn Ahmad ibn Zuhayr ibn. 
Harb 
He was of the same stock as his father. He died —--~. Among 
his books there were: 


The Poor Tax and the Categories of Property, with Their Proofs from the 
Hadith; History, which did not appear in its entire form—perhaps he 
never finished it. 


Al-Bukhari 
Abū ‘Abd Allah Muhammad ibn Isma‘l ibn al-Mughirah al- 
Bukhari was one of the reliable authorities for the Hadith.” Among 


his books there were: 


The Large History; The Small History; Names and Surnames; The 
Feeble [referring to Hadith quoted from doubtful sources]; Al-Sahih 
(The Sound); Ordinances in the Law; Training; The Medium~Size 
History; Creation of the Actions of Worshippers (Khalq Af ‘Al al-‘Tbad) ; 
Reading behind the Imam.“ 


Al-Ma‘mari 
His name was al-Hasan ibn ‘Ali ibn Shabib. He was one of the 
authorities on the Hadith and also one of the jurists. He died ---— ; 


Among his books there was Ordinances in the Law. 


42 The Tonk MS adds “virtuous and ascetic.” 

a3 This was perhaps the most important Muslim book after the Qurän. For the 
French translation, see Bibliography, Bukhari, and for the table of contents in Arabic, 
see Wensinck, A Handbook of Early Muhammadan Tradition, p. xi; for the contents in. 
English, see Dodge, Muslim Education, p. 92. 

44 The last three titles are omitted by the Tonk MS and added to MS 1934 with a 
strange handwriting. For the last two titles, sce Brockelmann, Geschichte, Supple- 
ment, I, 265 top, which gives the last title as Khayr al-Kalam fial-Qir@ Khalf al-Imam. 
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Abii ‘Ariibah 
His name was al-Husayn [ibn Muhammad] ibn Mawdiid al- 


Harrani and he compiled the Hadith of the shaykhs. Except for 


this he did not write any book. 


Muslim ibn al-Hajjaj, Abū al-Husayn al-Qushayri al-Naysabiri 

He was one of the authorities on the Hadith learned both in the 
Hadith and the law. Among his books there were: 
Al-Sahih (The Sound); Names and Surnames. 
The Unique Things (Al-Wahiad); The Single; History; Generations 
(Categories). 


‘Ali ibn al-Madini 

He should have been mentioned before this place. He was Ibn 
‘Abd Allah ibn Ja‘far al-Madini. He was one of the authorities for 
the Hadith, learned in the Hadith. He died at Samarra on Monday 
three days before the end of Dhii al-Qa'dah [eleventh Müslin 
month], during the year two hundred and fifty-eight [a.p. 871/72], 
when he was seventy-two years old. Among his books there were : 
Al-Musnad with its reasons; Those Who -Tell Half Truths; The Feeble 
[referring to Hadith quoted from doubtful sources]; Reasons; Names 
and Surnames; Drinks; The Gracious Revelation.*® 


Yahya ibn Ma‘in 

He died during the year two hundred and thirty-three [a.p. 
847/ 48]. Among his books there was History, his pupils composed 
it from his [dictation], for he himself did not write it. 


Surayj ibn Yünus Abii al-~Harith al-Marwazi 

He was one of the illustrious authorities on the Hadith, being 
among their reliable members, and he was also one of the jurists 
and |[Qur’anic] readers. He died — Among his books there 
were: 


The Commentary; The Abrogating and the Abrogated; [Qur’anic] 
Readings; Ordinances in the Law. | 





a6 The Tonk MS omits “al-Qushayri’”’ but adds “‘ascetic, pious, reliable.” The 
eo na Al-Sahih was almost as important as that of al-Bukhärī; see Bibliography. 
Flügel omits the word translated as “gracious” (al-lafif). 
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Hafs al-Darir | 
He was Aba ‘Umar Haf ibn ‘Umar, from among the people of 
al~Basrah. He was one of the illustrious authorities on the Hadith. 
He died — Among his books there were: 


Judicial Decisions of the Qur’an; Ordinances in the Law. 





Al-Fadl ibn Shadhan al-Razi and His Son al-Abbas ibn al-Fadl 

He [al-Fadl] mingled both with the elite and the ignorant. The 
Shi‘ah claim him, so that a brief account about him is given in 
connection with them. The Hashwiyah also claim him, and his 
books pertaining to the Hashwiyah are :*” 


The Commentary; [Qur’anic] Readings; Ordinances in the Law. 


Among the books of his son. al-‘Abbas ibn al-Fadl there are: 


Ordinances in the Law; [Qur’anic] Readings. 


Ibrahim al~Harbi 

Abii Ishig Ibrahim ibn Ishaq ibn Ibrahim ibn Bashir ibn ‘Abd 
Allah was one of the illustrious authorities on the Hadith. He was 
learned in the Hadith, scholarly, ascetic and acquainted with lan- 
guage [study]. He was also one of those who held |the Hadith] in 
their memories. ‘Abd Allah was the son of Daysam al-Marwazi.” 
(brahim died during the year two hundred and eighty-five [a.p. 
898]. Among his books there were: 


Rare Forms in the Hadith, which included “Al-Musnad’’®® of Abii Bakr, 
of ‘Umar, of ‘Uthmdan, of ‘Ali, of al-Zubayr [ibn al“Awwam|, of Talhah 


47 Hajar, Lisän al-Mizan, Part V, p. 72, says that al-Nadim called all who were not 
Shi‘i “ignorant” (al-‘dmmah) and referred to the Sunnites as “the Hashwiyah,” a 
term as a rule applied to persons holding anthropomorphic ideas; see “Hashwiya,” 
Enc. Islam, I, 287. 

48 These titles are in the Tonk MS alone; MS 1934 leaves a half page empty, 
meant to be filled in with titles. 

49 Baghdadi, Ta’rikh, Part VI, sect. 3059, pP. 27, makes it clear that this relationship 
between ‘Abd Allah, the ancestor of Ibrahim, and Daysam al-Marwazi is correct. 
As these ancestors were not important persons, their names are not in the Biog. 
Index. The Tonk MS has al-Jawhari instead of al-Marwazi. 

50 "This was evidently a compilation which quoted the Hadith of the Prophet, 
based upon the original recollections of the important persons listed. | 
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ibn ‘Ubayd Alb], of Sa'd ibn Abi Waaqis, of “Abd al-Rabman ibn 


‘Aw, of al-Abbas [ibn “Abd al-Muttalib], of Shaybal ibn “Uthman, of 


‘Abd Allah ibn Ja'far, of al-Adiswar ibn Makhramah al-Zuhri, of ‘Abd 
al-Muttalib ibn Rabi'ah,*! of al-Sa@ib al-Makhziimi, of Khalid ibn al- 
Walid, of Abii ‘Ubaydah ibn al-Jarrah, of Mu‘dwiyah and others in addition 
to him, of “Amr ibua Ås, of ‘Abed Allah ibn al-“4bhas®? of “Abd Allah ibn 
‘Umar ibn al-Khattab, and of the mawak, which was the last that he 
included, 


There were also other books: 


Training; The Raids; Al-Tayanmem [ritualistic ablution wich sand 
tustead of water. 


Mutayyin ibn Ayyiib 

He was Abii Ja'far Muhammad ibn “Abd Allah ibn Sulayindn al- 
Hadrami, one of the reliable authorities for the Hadith, His birth 
SAAS mmm . He died during the year two hundred and ninety- 
eight jap. grofi] Among his books there were: 


Ordinances in the Law; The Commentary; Al-Musnad; Jonunentary 
on “Al-Miusnad t Training. 


Aleliryabi al-Saghir™ 

Abi Bakr fa‘far ibn Muhammad ibn al-Hasan al-Firyabi obtained 
his learning from shaykhs throughout the world, traveling over the 
earth. He died during the year three hundred [a.p 913], the last 
day of the year. Among his books there was The Ordinances, which 
included many chapters, nearly fifty of them. 


So This name and the one which follows are not clearly written in the manuscripts, 
but they must be correct, * 

2 The Tonk MS adds a pious epithet, 

"This probably means “lords,” althongh it might mean “protégés,” 

4 ‘This may have been an explanation of his own book, or of the preat collection 
of Ahmad thn Hanbal. 

H Pe is called al-Saghiy and al-Agghar (“the Younger’), to distinguish him from 
the elder Muhammad ibn Yasut al-Firyabi. In this and the following accounts 
there are variations in the Tonk M5, bat they are not important enough to mention 
them in detail. 
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Shabib al~Usturi . 
His name was Khalifah ibn Khayyat and he was one of the people 
of al-Basrah. Among his books there were: 
The Generations (Categories), History; Generations (Categories) of 
[Quränic] Readers; History of the Infirm in Old Age, the Lame, the 
Sick and the Blind: Divisions of the Qur an-—its Tenths, Sevenths, and 


Verses. 


Al-Rajft l 
He was Abu Muslim ==-—- a His father moved from -——~ — tO 


al-Basrah, where he [al-Kajji] built a house with mortar and baked 
bricks. He used to say to his workmen “Kajj, kajj,” or “Use the 
mortar.’ ‘Thus the name was connected with him and he was 
called al-Kayyi.?® 

Abii Muslim was one of the most illustrious authorities on the 
Hadith, as well as one of the most exalted authorities for the isnad >? 
Fis birth was ——— -and he died during the year —~~-—- - Among 
his books there were: 


The Ordinances; Al-Musnad. 


(‘Abd Allāh] Ibn Abi Da dd al-Sijistani . a 
The name [of Aba Daiid] was Sulaymde ibn al-Ash'ath ibn 
ishiq ibn Bashir ibn Shaddad al-Tabari. He [Abd Allah] was Aba 
Bakr ————— ibn Sulayman Abū Diiid. He was one of the most 
Jhastrious authorities on che Hadith and the law, a man worthy of 
confidence. His birth was === _ He died during the year three 
hundred and sixteen [a.p. 928/29]. Among his books there were: 


‘The Commentary, which he composed at the same ume that Abii Ja'far 
[Muhammad ibn farir] al- Tabari wrote his book®*—-most of the book. of 
Ibn Abi Da’tid was composed about the Hadith; Lamps, about the Hadith: 


sé For other versions of the origin of this name, see references in the Biog. fadex, 

37 Alimddis the infinitive of al-sanad (pl, al-asdnid), which 1s the ascription of 4 
tradition of the Prophet to its original source, as well as to the chain of auchort- 
ties who passed on the Hadith to later generations, Enas 

äs “This is the great Tafsir of a-Tabati, listed in the Bibliography. 
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Manuscripts of the Qur'an; Arrangement of the Quran; Excellencies 
of the Qur'an; "Fhe Shariah in “The Commentary” 3" The Shari‘ah in 
al-Maqiri;® The Abrogating and the Abrogated; Rising from the 
Dead and the Resurrection. 


Abii “Abd Alah Muhammad ibn Makhlid ibn Hafs al-Attir 

He was a reliable authority on the Hadith. His birth was during 
the year two hundred and thirty-three Jad. 847/48) and he died m 
the year three hundred and thirty-one [a.p. 942/43), Among his 
books there werc: 


Ordinances in the Law; Morals; the large Musnad. 


Ai-Mabamali ai-Qadi 

He was Abū “Abd Allāh al-Husayn ibn Ismail ibn Mohammad 
al-Dabbi. He was a trustworthy scholar whose birth was during the 
year two hundred and thirty-five [A.p. 840/50]. He died during 
the year three hundred and thirty [A.p. 941/42], on Thursday, eight 
nights before the end of the month of Rabi’ al-Akhir [fourth Muslim 
month]. News about him was proclaimed in the streets of Baghdad. 
No one else in the world was such an authority on the Hadith and 
so capable in determining the Hadith with accuracy, reliability, and 
intelligence.” Among his books there was Ordinances in the Law. 


Jafar al-Daqqad 

He was a man who held the Hadith in his memory aud was 
reckoned second to al-Malvinali in trustworthiness, reliability, and 
intelligence. He died during the year three hundred and thirty 
lap. 941/42]. Among his books there was Ordinances in the Law.® 


a “This probably refers to the elements of the Shari'ah law contained in the book 
The Commentary. 

te This probably deals with the elements of the Shari‘ah law contained in a book 
perhaps entitled Al Adagari, but as the usual meanings of this word do not scem to 
ft the context, it is possible that it Is meant for the comraon title ALMaghdei 
Raids’). 

u The Tonk MS adds several words which are not clearly written. 

“ This title accents only in the Tonk MS. 
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Ibn Sãʻid, Abii Muhammad Yahya ibn Muhammad ibn $a ‘id 

He was a protégé of al-Mangir.” His birth was -—--— and he 
died during the year tiree hundred and et ghteen [a.p. 930/31]. 
Among his books there were: 


The Ordinances; Al-Musnad; [Qurdnic| Readings. 


Ai-Baghawi | 

He was Abii al-Qasim ‘Abd Allah ibn Muhammad ibn “Abd ab 
‘Aziz al-Baghawi, also known as Ibn bint Muni. Lis birth was 
during the year two hundred and fourteen [A.D. 829/30] and he 
died in the year three hundred and seventeen | A.D. 929/30]. Among 
his books there were: 


The Large Alphabetical Book: The Small Alphabetical jook," AL 
Musnad; The Ordinances According to the Legal Systems of the Purists, 


Al-Tirmidhi 
His name was Muhammad ibn ‘Isa ibn Sawrah. Among his books 


there were! 


History; Al-Sahih (The Soundj;“ The Reasons. 


Ibn Abi al-Thalj 
He was Abii Bakr Muhammad ibn Ahmad ibn Muhamimad ibn 


Abi al-Thal: sLKStib. He had contacts with both the elite aud the 
ignorant.’ The Shi doctrine won him over and he was also 


8 ‘Taohri-lirdi, Part HI, p. 228, says that this was Abū Ja‘far al- Mansiiy, who was 
the caliph A.o. 754-75. H that is true, the accetmnt mast mean that an ancestor of 
{bn Said, rather than he himself, was accepted asa Muslim protégé at the time of the 
second “Abbasid caliph. . 

u Mu'jam (alphabetical) may indicate either that the material was arranged 
alphabetically, or else marked with diacritical points to indicate the consonants. 
These two books were probably legal compilations. 

ub "This was one of the six authoritative collections of the Hadith; see Bibliography. 
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responsible for many quotations from. among the things quoted by 
the ignorant, with compilations according to their interpretation. 
He was religious, virtuous, and ascetic. We have already mentioned 
him before this. He died ——-- . Among his books there were: 

Ordinances and Morals according to the Doctrines of the Ignorant; 


Virtues, virtues of the Companions of the Prophet;*? Selections from the 
Asinid, | | | 


ty pf i ia ` ra - ` =J eu - . ` 
i his tithe is taken from MS 1934. Fligel gives simply Virtues of the Companions. 
For the following title, see m. 4°7. ) 


Al-Tabari and His Associates; the Shurat and ‘Their Jurists 


In the name of Allih, the Merciful, the Compassionate 


The Seventh Section of the Sixth Chapter 


of the hook Al-Filrist, with accounts of the scholars and the names of the 
hooks which they composed 


Al-Tabari and is Associates 

Thus saith Muhammad ibn. Ish3q al-Nadim: Abū al-Faraj al- 
Mu‘afa ibn Zakariya al-Nahrawani stated, “He was Abu Ja far 
Muhammad ibn Jarir ibn Yazid ibn Khalid al-Tabari al-Anuali, 
the sage of his time, the leader of his period, and the jurist of his 
age, ? 

He was born at Amul? daring the year two hundred and. twenty- 
four [a.p. 838/39] and died during Shawwal [tenth Muslim month] 
in the year three hundred and ten [a.p. 922/23] at the age of ei ghty« 
seven. He acquired knowledge of the Hadith from eminent shaykhs 
like Muhammad ibu Humayd al-Razi; Iba Jurayj Abii Kurayb; 
Hanndd ibn Sari; ‘Abbad ibn Ya‘giib; ‘Ubayd Allah ibn ismäil 
aHabbäiri Imagi ibn Misa; ‘Imran ibn Misi al-Qazzaz; and 


ira we 


adë and 


iin MS toa4 the phrase “Al-Tabari and His Associates: the Shurde and Their 
Purists” is placed on a page by itself preceding the title of the section. 

e The Flügel edition adds an extra word in this sentence, but it scems to be an 
error. 

3 for Amul (or A’amul) and Tabaristan, from which two of his names are taken, 
see Vagilt, Geog., 1, G8; H, sor. 

4 In the Arabic texts the name is given as Abti Jurayj bre perhaps it should be 
fbn Juray?, who was a better-known scholar. 

3 "The Tonk MS adds al-Zahisi; see Biog. index, Daid ibn “AH, 
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learned the legal system of al-Shafi'i from al-Rabi‘ ibn Sulayman in 
Egypt, and also from al-Hasan ibn Muhammad al-Za‘farani at 
Baghdad. He learned the legal system of Malik [ibn Anas] from 
Yiinus ibn ‘Abd al-A‘la and the descendants of ‘Abd al-Hakam, who 
were Muhammad, ‘Abd al-Rahman and Sa‘d;® also from the sons 
of the brother of Wahb. He learned the legal system of the people 
of al-'Iragq from Abū Muqatil at al-Rayy and mastered the asanid? in 
Egypt, Syria, al-Irāq, and at al-Kifah, al-Basrah, and al-Rayy. 

He was skilled in all of the sciences, having knowledge of the 
Quran, grammar, poetry, language, and the law, and also having a 
good memory.® Abii Ishdq ibn Muhammad ibn Ishaq told me, “A 
trustworthy person related to me that he saw Abii Ja‘far al-Tabari 
in Egypt and studied with him a poem by either al-Tirimmāh or 
al-Hutay’ah. It is I who am uncertain which one it was.” | 

I myself have seen many selections written in his handwriting 
[and copied] from books on language, grammar, poetry, and the 
tribes. He had a legal system which he selected for himself and 
about which he wrote a number of books, among which there are :® 


Al-Latif, about the law, which included a number of chapters like the 


chapters of the jurists in “Al-Mabsiit.” The number of chapters in 
Al-Latif”’ was ———. 


| Al-Basit, about the law, which he did not complete, but what it did 

include was:!° the large chapter, Conditions; Documents and Judicial 

Records; Wills; Training of the Judge; Ritual Purification; Prayer; 

The Poor Tax. | | 
Al-Latif, about the law, which includes ————.4! 


€ These were grandsons, their father being ‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam. 
* See Chap. VI, sect. 6, n. $7. ) | 
* At this point the Tonk MS inserts “Thus saith Muhammad ibn Ishaq, [al- 
Nadim.” The word “sciences” refers to the Muslim sciences based upon the Qur’an. 
| ° For the books of al-Tabari, see Yaqiit, Irshad, VI (6), 423 ff. It is almost impos- 
sible to give the exact meaning of some of these book titles. Al-lafif means “gracious” 
or “delightful,” but perhaps has the significance of “interesting.” Al-mabsiit means 
“stretched out,” with the significance of making clear. Al-basit means “simple ” but 
here probably should be translated as “extended,” with the idea of “mause” For 
some modern editions of these books, see the Bibliography. See Brockelmann, 
Geschichte, Supplement, I, 218, which helps to explain the meaning of the titles. 
10 The titles which follow in this paragraph are chapters in the book Al-Basif. 


14 In MS 1934 a half page is left vacant, showing that the author of Al-Fihrist hoped 
to fill in subtitles. 
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The History (Al-Ta’rikh)," to which certain sections were added. The 
last event included in it was during the year three hundred and two |a.p. 
914/15], at which point he stopped. A group of persons abridged this 
book, eliminating the mention of the authorities [on the Hadith]. One 
of them was a man known as Muhammad ibn. Sulayman al-Hashimi and 
there was also another writer known as —--——, as well as, from among 
the people of al-Mawsil, Abū al-Hasan al-Shimshdati, the teacher, and a 
man known as al-Salil ibn Ahmad. Then [another] group appended to 
it [The History], continuing from where it ended to our own time, This 
appendix, however, cannot be relied upon, for [the men who compiled 
it] were not occupied either with the government or with scholarship. 

The Commentary (Al-Tafsir), better than which has never been com- 
posed. A group abridged it. Among them there were Abii Bakr ibn al~ 
Ikhshid and others in addition to him. 

[Qur’anic] Readings; Al-Khafif (The Easy), about the law, delightful; 
Seeking Guidance; Correction of Traces (al-Athar), which he did not 
complete, but the part included is what I mention: —---—; Disagree- 
ments of the Jurists—what it included: ———. 


Among His Adherents Who Were Jurists Following His Legal 
System"? 


Ali ibn ‘Abd Al-‘ Aziz ibn Muhammad al-Dawlabi 
Among his books there were: 


Refutation of Ibn al-Mughallas [‘Abd Allah ibn Ahmad]; about “In the 
name of Allah, the Merciful, the Compassionate”; [Qur’anic] Readings; 
The Sources of Theology; Actions of the Prophet, May Allah Bless Him 
and Give Him Peace; Second Sight; his epistle to Nasr [al-Hajib] al- 
Qushiiri; his epistle to ‘Alf ibn ‘Isa; his epistle to Barbar al-Jarmi. 
Book, The Problem of Loaning Female Slaves;!* the large book, 
Sources, which is not extant; the small book, Sources; the medium-size 


‘book, Sources; Interpretation ofa Dream; Confirmation of the Apostle- 


ship; the epistle, You Both Have Lied—this refers to the report which he 
quoted in (from) “‘Self-Discipline” (Adab al-Nufiis), about Fafimah and 
‘Ali, for both of whom may there be peace, for when they complained 


12 ‘This is the great history referred to in the footnotes as Annales, printed in Arabic 
and edited in Latin by M. J. de Goeje; see Bibliography. 

18 Most were either pupils or associates. 

14 The Tonk MS gives “‘diseases” instead of “loaning,” evidently an error. 
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to the Prophet, for whom be peace, about rendering service, he said 
“You both have lied.” 
Among His Pupils Who Were Jurists Following His Legal System 
There Was Also Abū Bakr Muhammad ibn Ahmad.ibn Muhammad 
ibn Abi al-Thalj al-Katib 
Among his books there were: 
The Oath; The Vow. 


Among His Pupils: Abū al-Qdasim —---— ibn al-‘Arad 
Among his books there was Research in the Law. He also wrote a 
a few epistles, among which there were: —-—. 


Among His Pupils: Abū al-Hasan Ahmad ibn Yahya ibn ‘Ali ibn 
Yahya ibn Abi Mansiir al-Munajjim 
He was a theologian, mention of whom has already been made. 
Among his books there were: 


Introduction to the Legal System of al-Tabari and the Triumph of His 
Legal System; Consensus of Opinion in the Law, according to the legal 
system of Abii Ja‘far [al-Tabari]. 


Among the Jurists Following His Code There Was Also Abū 
al-Hasan al-Dagiqi al-Halwani al-Tabari 
Among his books there were: 

Conditions; Refutation of the Antagonists. 


Among Them: Abii al-Husayn ibn Ytnus 

His name was —--—. He was a student of theology, about which 
he wrote books. His [book] about the law was Consensus of Opinion 
in the Law, which included a number of chapters.1® 


Among Them: Abi Bakr ibn Kamil 

He has been mentioned in the First Chapter. Among his books 
about the legal system of al-Tabari there were: 
Compilation of the Law; Menstruation; Conditions; Founders of Pious 
Endowments. 


15 These book titles are only in the Tonk MS. 
16 The last phrase is added by the Tonk MS. 
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“Among Them: Abii Ishaq Ibrahim ibn Habib al-Saqti al-Tabari 


He was one of the people of al-Basrah and he wrote a history 
connected with the book of Abū Ja‘far [al-Tabari]. It contained a 
great deal from the accounts of Abd Ja‘far and his adherents. Among 
his books there were [also]: 

Apostleship; Compilation of the Law. 


Among Them There Was a Man Known as Ibn [dhnitibi!? 
His name was ——. Among his books there was The Compre- 
hensive (Al-Hawi), about the law. 


Among Them There Was a Man Known as Ibn al~Haddad 
His name was ———. Among his books there were: —--—-. 


Abii al-Faraj al-~Mu‘afa said, “Abū Muslim al-Kajji agreed with the 
ideas of Abii Ja‘far al-Tabari about the law and was of the age of 
Abū Ja‘far.” 


Al-Mu‘afa al-Nahrawani al-Qadi 

He belongs to our own period. His name is Abii al-Faraj al- 
Mu‘afa ibn Zakariya’. He is one of the people of Nahrawan and 
during his time is the leading adherent of the legal system of Abu 
Ja‘far [al-Tabari], whose books he has memorized. He is so skilled 
in many sciences in which he is knowledgeable that he is often con- 
sulted about these. He is extremely intelligent, with a good 
memory and ability for rapid repartee. He was born during the 
year ————. His books about the law and other subjects up to the 
present time are those which I record as follows:!® 
The Preservation and Settlement, about the sources of the law;?® Defini- 
tions and Conditions, about the sources of the law; Guidance, about the 


17 Flügel suggests this form of the name, but it is uncertain, so that it is not in- 


“cluded in the Biog. Index. The book title is only in the Tonk MS. 


18 ‘The Tonk MS has “He is the chief of his time and the unique person of his 
period for learning, the law, language, culture, and piety, following the legal system 
of Abii Ja‘far, whose books he has memorized.” A few other variations follow, 
but they do not change the meaning. 

19 As al-Mu‘afa died A.D. 1000, the sixth chapter of Al-Fihrist was evidently 
written before that date. 

20 As the words in the manuscripts seem to differ from those in the Flügel version, 
but are not clearly given, the exact form of this title is not certain. 
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law; Explanation of the Book, “Guidance” [about the law]; Documents 
and Judicial Records; Explanation of the Book “Al-Khafif” (The Easy) 
by al~Tabari; Healing, by Wiping the Feet; Answering the “Large 
Compilation” of Muhammad ibn al-Hasan ;21 Answering al-Muzani about 
the Legal System of al-Tabari; Conditions; Refutation of al-Karkhi, 
about questions; Refutation of Abū Yahya al-Balkhi, about the loaning 
of female slaves; Refutation of Da iid ibn ‘Ali; his epistle to al-Anbari®® 
the judge about the question of wills; his book about the interpretation 
of the Qur’in; [Qur’anic] Readings; Discussion, about Arabic; epistle 
about the waw (u) of ‘Amr; Explanation of the Book of al-Harmi: 
epistle, ‘Umar. 


It has been told me that he has written more than fifty epistles 
about the law, theology, grammar,”4 and other things. Among the 
best of his books, other than those already mentioned, is the book 
The Sitting Companion and the Pleasure Giver. In it he mentions 
many virtues, amusing anecdotes, and other agreeable things.” 


*! This was evidently al-Shaybini. The Tonk MS adds, “the associate of Aba 
Hanifah.” Flügel omits the next title and has a sequence different from that of the 
manuscripts. 

* This may be al-Qasim Abii Muhammad ibn Muhammad al-Anbari or his son, 
Ibn al-Anbari Abū Bakr Muhammad ibn al-Qisim, or someone else called al-Anbiri. 

2 At the end of the name ‘Amr there is a silent u. In the next title, the name is 
uncertain. Al-Harmi is taken from MS 1934. Flügel has al-Hazmi and the Tonk 
MS has al-Jarmi. 

*4 The Tonk MS adds “disputation.” 

2 Flügel includes the last two sentences with the text, the Tonk MS omits them, 
and they are added on the margin of MS 1934, very likely by some scribe. “Sitting 
companion” must mean one with whom a person sits and converses. 








With Allah alone there is satisfaction 


In the name of Allah, the Merciful, the Compassionate 


The Eighth Section of the Sixth Chapter 


of the book Al-Fihrist, with accounts of the scholars and the names of the 
books which they composed." 


Jurists of the Shurat 

The books of these people are hidden, few and rarely happened 
upon, for the world detests them, pursuing them with hatred. 
They do, however, have compilations and compositions about the 
law and theology. 

This sect is known in many localities,? among which there are 
‘Uman, Sijistan, the regions of Adharbayjan, the districts of al-Sinn. 
and al-Bawazij, Karkh Juddan, Tall ‘Ukbara, Hazzah and Shah- 
razir. Among their leading jurists* there were: 


Jubayr ibn Ghalib, nicknamed Abi Firas | 
He was a jurist, a poet, and an eloquent speaker. Among his 

books there were: 

Ordinances and Judicial Decisions; Judicial Decisions of the Qur'an; 

Abridgment of the Law; The Large Collection of the Law; epistle to 


` Malik ibn Anas. 


1 In MS 1934 the words, “With Allah alone there is satisfaction (prosperity)”’ 
are written on a separate page preceding the title. ee da he | 

2 For the place names see Yaqtit, Geog., as follows-——‘Uman in Arabia: I, 717; 
Sijistin: II, 41; Adharbayjan: I, 171; al-Sinn: II, 169; al-Bawazij: I, 750; Karkh : 
Juddan in northern ‘Iriq: IV, 255; Tall ‘Ukbara near Baghdad: 1, 868; Hazzah, one 
of the two towns with that name in northern ‘Iraq: I, 263; Shahraziir in western 
Persia: III, 340. . 

3 The Tonk MS adds, “who were theologians.” 
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Al-Qartaliisi 
He was Abii al-Fadl and he came from the region of Tall “Ukbara. 
He wrote many books, among which there were: 


Large Compilation of the Law, which included numerous chapters like 
those in the books of the jurists; Small Compilation, on which his 
disciples rely; Shares of Inheritance; Refutation of Abū Hanifah, about 
personal opinion; Refutation of al-Shafi‘i, about analogy. 


Among Them: Abū Bakr al-Bardhai | 

His name was Muhammad ibn ‘Abd Allah. When I saw him in 
the year three hundred and forty [a.p. 951/52] he was courteous 
to me, explaining the doctrine of the i‘tizal.4 He was a Khariji, 
being one of their jurists. He told me that he had [written] a number 
of books about the law, mentioning some of them as follows: 


Guidance in the Law; Refutation of Those Who Disagree about the 
Law; Mention of What Is Strange in the Law; Reflection. for the 
Educated; Argument against Those Who Disagree; Compilation of the 
Sources of the Law; The Petition (Prayer, Al-Du‘a’); The Abrogating 
and the Abrogated, in the Qur’an; Al-Adhkar wa-al-Tahkim;> The 
Ordinances and the Assembly; The Imamate; Refutation of the Book of 
Ibn al-Rawandi about the Imamate; Prohibition of Intoxicating Liquor; 
Refutation of Whoever Upholds Temporary Marriage; ‘Those Who 
Break Their Word; Oaths and Vows. 


Abii al-Qasim al-Hadithi | 
When I saw him he was ascetic, outwardly humble, not appearing 
to be a member of his sect. He was, however, one of the important 
men among the Shurāt, as well as among their jurists. From his 
books there were: 
Compilation of the Law; The Judgments of Allah, Exalted and Magni- 
fied; The Imamate; The Promise and the Threat; Prohibition and 
Making Lawful; Leaving Judgment to Allah, Magnified Be His Name. 


a This was the doctrine of the Mu'tazili theologians. See Chap. V of Al-Fihrist. 

5 Al-adhkar means mentioning the name of God. It might be instead al-idhkar 
(“remembering”). Al-tahkim means restraining from wrongdoing, and also assigning 
judgment to Allah. 

















